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PUBLISHERS’ PREFAGE. 


N presenting to the public the ‘White House Cook Book,” the publishers 
believe they can justly claim that it more fully represents the progress and pres- 
ent perfection of the culinary art than any previous work. In point of authorship, 
it stands pre-eminent. Hugo Ziemann was at one time caterer for that Prince 
Napoleon who was killed while fighting the Zulus in Africa. He was afterwards 
steward of the famous Hotel Splendide in Paris. Later he conuucted the cele- 
brated Brunswick Cafe in New York, and still later he gave to the Hotel Richelieu, 
in Chicago, a cuisine which won the applause of even the gourmets of foreign 
lands. It was here that he laid the famous “spread” to which the chiefs of the 
warring factions of the Republican Convention sat down in June, 1888, and from 
which they arose with asperities softened, differences harmonized, and victory 
organized. 

Mrs. F. L. Gillette is no less proficient and capable, having made a life-long 
and thorough study of cookery and housekeeping, especially as adapted to the prac- 
tical wants of average American homes. 

The book has been prepared with great care. Every recipe has been tried 
and tested, and can be relied upon as one of the best of its kind. It is comprehen- 
sive, filling completely, it is believed, the requirements of housekeepers of all classes. 
It embodies several original and commendable features, among which may be 
mentioned the menus for the holidays and for one week in each month in the year, 
thus covering all varieties of seasonable foods; the convenient classification and 
arrangement of topics; the simplified method of explanation in preparing an article, 
in the order of manipulation, thereby enabling the most inexperienced to clearly 
comprehend it. 

The subject of carving has been given a prominent place, not only because of 
its special importance in a work of this kind, but particularly because it contains 
entirely new and original designs, and is so far a departure from the usual mode of 
treating the subject. 

Interesting information is given concerning the White House; how its hospi- 
tality is conducted, the menus served on special occasions, views of the interior, 
portraits of all the ladies of the White House, ete. 

Convenience has been studied in the make-up of the book. The type is large 
and plain; it is sewed by patent flexible process, so that when opened it will not 
close of itself, and it is bound in enameled cloth, adapted for use in the kitchen. 
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White Hheuse Cook Book. 


CARVING. 

Carving is one important acquisition in the routine of daily living, and all 
should try to attain a knowledge or ability to do it well, and withal gracefully. 

When carving use a chair slightly higher than the ordinary size, as it gives 
a better purchase on the meat, and appears more’graceful than when standing, 
as is often quite necessary when carving a turkey, or a very large joint. More 
depends on skill than strength. The platter should be placed opposite, and 
sufficiently near to give perfect command of the article to be carved, the knife 
of medium size, sharp with a keen edge. Commence by cutting the slices thin, 
laying them carefully to one side of the platter, then afterwards placing the 
desired amount on each guest’s plate, to be served in turn by the servant. 

In carving fish, care should be taken to help it in perfect flakes; for if these 
are broken the beauty of the fish is lost. The carver should acquaint himself 
with the choicest parts and morsels; and to give each guest an equal share of 
those t¢dbits should be his maxim. Steel knives and forks should on no account 
be used in helping fish, as these are liable to impart a very disagreeable flavor. 
A fish-trowel of silver or plated silver is the proper article to use. 

Gravies should be sent to the table very hot, and in helping one to gravy or 
melted butter, place it on a vacant side of the plate; not pour it over their meat, 
fish or fowl, that they may use only as much as they like. 

When serving fowls, or meat, accompanied with-stuffing, the guests should 
be asked if they would have a portion, as it is not every one to whom the flavor 
of stuffing is agreeable; in filling their plates, avoid heaping one thing upon 
another, as it makes a bad appearance. 

A word about the care of carving knives: a fine steel knife should not come im 
eontact with intense heat, because it destroys its temper, and therefore impairs 
its cutting qualities. Table carving knives should not be used in the kitchen, 
either around the stove, or for cutting bread, meats, vegetables, etc.; a fine 
whetstone should be kept for sharpening, and the knife cleaned carefully to 
avoid dulling its edge, all of which is quite pssential to successful carving. 
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BEEF. 


HIND-QUARTER. 


. Used for choice roasts, the porter-house and sirloin steaks. 

. Rump, used for steaks, stews and corned beef. 

. Aitch-bone, used for boiling-pieces, stews and pot roasts. 

. Buttock or round, used for steaks, pot roasts, beef a la mode; also a prime 


boiling-piece. 


. Mouse round, used for boiling and stewing. 
. Shin or leg, used for soups, hashes, etc. 
. Thick flank, cut with under fat, is a prime boiling piece, good for stews 


and corned beef, pressed beef. 


. Veiny piece, used for corned beef, dried beef. 


. Thin flank, used for corned beef and boiling-pieces, 


. 16. 
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FoRE-QUARTER. 


Five ribs called the fore-rib. This is considered the primest piece fcr 
roasting; also makes the finest steaks. 

Four ribs, called the middle ribs, used for roasting. 

Chuck ribs, used for second quality of roasts and steaks. 

Brisket, used for corned beef, stews, soups and spiced beef. 
Shoulder-piece, used for stews, soups, pot-roasts, mince-meat, and hashes, 


BEEF. 3 


Nos. 15, 16. Neck, clod or sticking-piece, used for stocks, gravies, soups, mince- 
pie meat, hashes, bologna sausages, etc. 

No. 17. Shin or shank, used mostly for soups and stewing. 
No. 18. Cheek. 

The following is a classification of the qualities of meat, according to the 
several joints of beef, when cut up. 

First Class.—Includes the sirloin with the kidney suet (1), the rump steak 
piece (2), the forerib (11). 

Second Class.—The buttock or round (4), the thick flank (7), the middle 
ribs (11). 

Third Class.—The ait ch-bone (3), the mouse-round (5), the thin flank (8, 9), 
the chuck (12), the shoulder piece (14), the brisket (13). 

Fourth Class.—The clod, neck and sticking piece (15, 16.) 

%fth Class.—Shin or shank (17). 
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VEAL. 


HIND-QUARTER. 


. Loin, the choicest cuts used for roasts and chops. 

. Fillet, used for roasts and cutlets. 

Loin, chump-end used for roasts and chops. 

. The hind-knuckle or hock, used for stews, pot-pies, meat-pies. 
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FORE-QUARTER. 


. Neck, best end used for roasts, stews and chops. 

. Breast, best end used for roasting, stews and chops. 

. Blade-bone, used for pot-roasts and baked dishes. 

. Fore-knuckle, used for soups and stews. 

. Breast, brisket-end used for baking, stews and pot-pies. 
No. 10. Neck, scrag-end used for stews, broth, meat-pies, etc. 

In cutting up veal, generally, the hind-quarter is divided in loin and leg, and 
the fore-quarter into breast, neck and shoulder. 

The Several Parts of a Moderately-sized, well-fed Calf, about eight weeks 
old, are nearly of the following weights:—Loin and chump, 18 Ibs; fillet, 124 Ibs. ; 
hind knuckle, 54 lbs.; shoulder, 11 lbs.; neck, 11 lbs.; ‘breast, 9 Ibs.; and fore 
knuckle, 5 Ibs.; making a total of 144 lbs. weight. 
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MUTTON. 5 





MUTTON. 


. Leg, used for roasts and for boiling. 

. Shoulder, used for baked dishes and roasts. 

. Loin, best end used for roasts, chops. 

Loin, chump end used for roasts and chops. 

Rack, or rib chops, used for French chops, rib chops, either fer trying or 
broiling; also used for choice stews. 

No. 6. Breast, used for roast, baked dishes, stews, chops. 

No. 7. Neck or scrag end, used for cutlets and stews and meat pies. 

Notr.—A saddle of mutton or double loin is two loins cut off before the car- 
ease is split open down the back. French chops are a small rib chop, the end of 
the bone trimmed off and the meat and fat cut away from the thin end, leaving 
the round piece of meat attached to the larger end, which leaves the small rib- 
bone bare. Very tender and sweet. 

Mutton is prime when cut from a carcase which has been fed out of doors, 
and allowed to run upon the hillside; they are best when about three years old. 
The fat will then be abundant, white and hard, the flesh juicy and firm, and of 
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a clear red color. 
For mutton roasts, choose the shoulder, the saddle, or the loin or haunch. 
The leg should be boiled. Almost any part will do for broth. 

‘Lamb born in the middie of the winter, reared under shelter, and fed in a 
great measure upon milk, then killed in the spring, is considered a great delicacy, 
though lamb is good at a year old. Like all young animals, lamb ought to be 
thoroughly cooked, or it is most unwholesome. 
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PORK. 


No. 1. Leg, used for smoked hams, roasts and corned pork. 

No. 2. Hind-loin, used for roasts, chops and baked dishes. 

No. 3. Fore-loin or ribs, used for roasts, baked dishes or chops. 

No. 4. Spare-rib, used for roasts, chops, stews 

No. 5. Shoulder, used for smoked shoulder, roasts and corned pork. 
No. 6. Brisket and flank, used for pickling in salt, and smoked bacon. 

The cheek is used for pickling in salt, also the shank or shin. The feet arv 
usually used for souse and jelly. 

For family use, the leg is the most economical, that is when fresh, and the 
loin the richest. The best pork is from carcases weighing from fifty to about 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds. Pork isa white and close meat, and it 
is almost impossible to over-roast pork or cook it too much; when underdone it 
is exceedingly unwholesome. 
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The choice of venison should be judged by the fat, which, when the venison 
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VENISON. 


. Shoulder, used for roasting; it may be boned and stuffed, then afterwards 


baked or roasted. 


. Fore-loin, used for roasts and steaks. 
. Haunch or loin, used for roasts, steaks, stews. The ribs cut close may be 


used for soups. Good for pickling and making into smoked venison. 
Breast, used for baking dishes, stewing. 
Scrag or neck, used for soups. 


is young, should be thick, clear and close, and the meat a very dark red. The 
flesh of a female deer, about four years old, is the sweetest and best of venison. 

Buck venison, which is in season from June to the end of September, is finer 
than doe venison, which is in season from October to December. Neither should 
be dressed at any other time of year, and no meai requires so much care as 
venison in killing, preserving, and dressing. 
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SIRLOIN OF BEEF. 


This choice roasting-piece should be cut with one good firm stroke from end 
to end of the joint, at the upper part, in thin, long, even slices in the direction 
of the line from 1 to 2, cutting across the grain, serving each guest with some 
of the fat with the lean; this may be done by cutting a small thin slice from 
underneath the bone from 5 to 6, through the tenderloin. 

Another way of carving this piece, and which will be of great assistance in 
doing it well, is to insert the knife just above the bone at the bottom, and run 
sharply along, dividing the meat from the bone at the bottom and end, thus leav- 
ing it perfectly flat; then carve in jong, thin slices the usual way. When the 
bone has been removed and the sirloin rolled before it is cooked, it is laid upon 
the platter on one end, and an even, thin slice is carved across the grain of the 
upper surface. 

Roast ribs should be carved in thin, even slices from the thick end towards 
the thin in the same manner as the sirloin; this can be more easily and cleanly 
done if the carving knife is first run along between the meat and the end and 
rib-bones, thus leaving it free from bone to be cut into slices. 

Tongue.—To carve this, it should be cut crosswise, the middle being the best; 
cut in very thin slices. thereby improving its delicacy, making it more tempting; 
as is the case of all well-carved meats. The root of the tongue is usually left 
on the platter. 
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BREAST OF VEAL. 


This piece is quite similar to a fore-quarter of lamb after the shoulder has 
been taken off. A breast of veal consists of two parts, the rib-bones and the 
gristly brisket. These parts may be separated by sharply passing the carving 
knife in the direction of the line from 1 to 2; and when they are entirely divided, 
the rib bones should be carved in the direction of the line from 5 to 6, and the 
brisket can be helped by cutting slices from 3 to 4. 

The carver should ask the guests whether they have a preference for the 
brisket or ribs; and if there be a sweetbread served with the dish, as is fre- 
quently with this roast of veal, each person should receive a piece. 

Though veal and lamb contain less nutrition than beef and mutton, in pro- 
portion to their weight, they are often preferred to these latter meats on account 
of their delicacy of texture and flavor. A whole breast of veal weighs from nine 
to twelve pounds. 
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A FILLET OF VEAL. 


A fillet of veal is one of the prime roasts of veal; it is taken from the leg above 
the knuckle; a piece weighing from ten to twelve pounds is a good size and 
requires about four hours for roasting. Before roasting, it is dressed with a 
force meat or stuffing placed in the cavity from where the bone was taken out 
and the flap tightly secured together with skewers; many bind it together with 
tape. 

To carve it, cut in even thin slices off from the whole of the upper part or 
top, in the same manner as from a rolled roast of beef, as in the direction of 
the figures 1 and 2; this gives the person served some of the dressing with each 
slice of meat. 

Veal is very unwholesome unless it is cooked thoroughly, and when roasted 
should be of arich brown color. Bacon, fried pork, sausage-balls, with greens 
are among the accompaniments of roasted veal, also a cut lemon. 
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NECK OF. VEAL. 


The best end of a neck of veal makes a very good roasting-piece; it however 
js composed of bone and ribs that make it quite difficult to carve, unless it is 
done properly. To attempt to carve each chop and serve it, you would not oniy 
place too large a piece upon the plate of the person you intend to serve; but you 
would waste much time, and should the vertebree have not been removed by the 
butcher, you would be compelled to exercise such a degree of strength that 
would make one’s appearance very ungraceful, and possibly, too, throwing gravy 
over your neighbor sitting next to you. The correct way to carve this roast is 
to cut diagonally from figure 1 to 2, and help in slices of moderate thickness; 
then it may be cut from 3 to 4, in order to separate the small bones; divide and 
serve them, having first inquired if they are desired. 

This joint is usually sent to the table accompanied by bacon, ham, tongue, or 
pickled pork on a separate dish and with a cut lemon on a2 plate. There are also 
a number of sauces that are suitable with this roast. 
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LEG OF MUTTON. 


The best mutton, and that from which most nourishment is obtained, is that 
of sheep from three to six years old, and which have been fed on dry sweet 
pastures; then mutton is in its prime, the flesh being firm, juicy, dark colored, 
and full of the richest gravy. When mutton is two years old, the meat is 
flabby, pale and savorless. 

In carving a roasted leg, the best slices are found by cutting quite down to 
the bone, in the direction from 1 to 2, and slices may be taken ‘from either side. 

Some very good cuts are taken from the broad end from 5 to 6, and the fat 
on this ridge is very much liked by many. The cramp-bone is a delicacy, and is 
obtained by cutting down to the bone at 4, and running the knife under it in 
a semicircular direction to 3. The nearer the knuckle the drier the meat, but the 
under side contains the most finely grained meat, from which slices may be cut 
engthwise. Whensent to the table a frill of paper around the knuckle will im- 
prove its appearance. 
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FORE-QUARTER OF LAMB. 


The first cut to be made in carving a fore-quarter of lamb is to separate the 
shoulder from the breast and ribs; this is done by passing a sharp carving knife 
lightly around the dotted line as shown by the figures 3, 4, and 5, so as to cut 
through the skin, and then, by raising with a little force the shoulder, into 
which the fork should be firmly fixed, it will easily separate with just a little 
more cutting with the knife; care should be taken not to cut away too much of 
the meat from the breast when dividing the shoulder from it, as that would mar 
its appearance. The shoulder may be placed upon a separate dish for con- 
venience. The next process is to divide the ribs from the brisket by cutting 
through the meat in the line from 1 to 2; then the ribs may be carved in the 
direction of the line 6 to 7, and the brisket from 8 to 9. The carver should 
always ascertain whether the guest prefers ribs, brisket or a piece of the shoulder. 
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HAM. 


The carver in cutting a ham must be guided according as he desires to prac- 
tise economy, or have at once fine slices out of the prime part. Under the first 
supposition, he will commence at the knuckle end, and cut off thin slices towards 
the thick and upper part of the ham. 

To reach the choicer portion of the ham, the knife, which must be very sharp 
and thin, should be carried quite down to the bone through the thick fat in the 
direction of the line, from 1 to 2. The slices should be even and thin, cutting 
both lean and fat together, always cutting down to the bone. Some cut a circu- 
lar hole in the middle of a ham gradually enlarging it outwardly. Then again 
many carve a ham by first cutting from 1 to 2, then across the other way from 
8to4. Remove the skin after the ham is cooked and send to the table with 
dots of dry pepper or dry mustard on the top, a tuft of fringed paper twisted 
about the knuckle, and plenty of fresh parsley around the dish. This will always 
ensure an inviting appearance, 

Roast Pig.—The modern way of serving a pig is not to send it to the table 
whole, but have it carved partially by the cook; first, by dividing the shoulder 
from the body; then the leg in the same manner; also separating the ribs into 
convenient portions. The head may be divided and placed on the same plat- 
ter. To be served as hot as possible. 

A Spare Rib of Pork is carved by cutting slices from the fleshy part, after 
which the bones should be disjointed and separated. 

A leg of pork may be carved in the same manner as a ham. 
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HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


A haunch of venison is the prime joint, and is carved very similar to almost 
any roasted or boiled leg; it should be first cut crosswise down to the bone fol- 
lowing the line from 1 to 2; then turn the platter with the knuckle farthest 
from you, put in the point of the knife, and cut down as far as you can, in the 
directions shown by the dotted lines from 3 to 4 then there can; be taken out as 
many slices as is required on the right and left of this. Slices of venison should 
be cut thin, and gravy given with them, but as there is a special sauce made 
with red wine and currant jelly to accompany this meat, do not serve gravy 
before asking the guest if he pleases to have any. 

The fat of this meat is like mutton, apt to cool soon, and become hard and 
disagreeable to the palate; it should therefore be served always on warm plates, 
and the platter kept over a hot-water dish, or spirit lamp. Many cooks dish it 
up with a white paper frill pined around the knuckle-bone. 

A haunch of mutton is carved the same as a haunch of venison. 
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TURKEY. 


A tur] ey having been relieved from strings and skewers used in trussing 
should be placed on the table with the head or neck at the carver’s right hand. 
An expert carver places the fork in the turkey, and does not remove it until the 
whole is divided. First insert the fork firmly in the lower part of the breast, 
just forward of fig. 2, then sever the legs and wings on both sides, if the whole 
is to be carved, cutting neatly through the joint next to the body, letting these 
parts lie on the platter. Next, cut dov-nward from the breast from 2 to 3, as 
many even slices of the white meat as may be desired, placing the pieces neatly 
on one side of the platter. Now unjoint the legs and wings at the middle joint, 
which can be done very skillfully by a little practice. Make an opening into the 
cavity of the turkey for dipping out the inside dressing, by cutting a piece from 
the rear part 1,1, called the apron. Consult the tastes of the guests as to which 
part is preferred; if no choice is expressed, serve a portion of both light and dark 
meat, One of the most delicate parts of the turkey, are two little muscles, ly- 
ing in small dish-like cavities on each side of the back, a little behind the leg 
attachments; the next most delicate meat fills the cavities in the neck bone, and 
next to this, that on the second joints. The lower part of the leg (or drum- 
stick, as it is called) being hard, tough, and stringy is rarely ever helped to any 
one, but allowed to remain on the dish. 
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ROAST GOOSE. 

To carve a goose, first begin by separating the leg from the body, by putting 
the fork into the small end of the limb, pressing it closely to the body, then 
passing the knife under at 2, and turning the leg back as you cut through the 
joint. To take off the wing, insert the fork in the small end of the pinion, and 
press it close to the body; put the kuife in at figure 1, and divide the joint. 
When the legs and wings are off, the breast may be carved in long even slices, 
as represented in the lines from 1 to 2. The back and lower side bones, as well 
as the two lower side bones by the wing, may be cut off; but the best pieces of 
the goose are the breast and thighs, after being separated from the drum-sticks. 
Serve a little of the dressing from the inside, by making a circular slice in the 
apron at figure 3. A goose should never be over a year old; a tough goose is 
very difficult to carve, and certainly most difficult to eat. 

FOWLS. 

First insert the knife between the leg and the body, and cut to the bone; 
then turn the leg back with the fork, and if the fowl is tender the joint will give 
away easily. The wing is broken off the same way, only dividing the joint with 
the knife, in the direction from 1 to 2. The four quarters having been removed 
in this way, take off the merry-thought and the neck-bones; these last are to be 
rembdved by putting the knife in at figure 3 and 4, pressing it hard, when they 
will break off from the part that sticks to the breast. To separate the breast 
from the body of the fowl, cut through the tender ribs close to the breast, quite 
down to the tail. Now turn the fowl over, back upwards; put the knife into 
the bone midway between the neck and the rump, and on raising the lower end 
it will separate readily. Turn now the rump from you, and take off very neatly 
the two side-bones and the fowl is carved. In separating the thigh from the 
drum-stick, the knife must be inserted exactly at the joint, for if not accurately 
hit, some difficulty will be experienced to get them apart; this is easily acquired 
by practice. There is no difference in carving roast and boiled fowls if full 
grown; but in very young fowls, the breast is usually served whole; the wings 
and breast are considered the best part, but in young ones the legs are the most 
juicy. In the case of a capon or large fowl, slices may be cut off at the breast, 
the same as carving a pheasant. 
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ROAST DUCK. 


A young duckling may be carved in the same manner as a fowl, the legs and 
wings being taken off first on either side. When the duck is full size, carve it 
like a goose; first cutting it in slices from the breast, beginning close to the 
wing and proceeding upward towards the breast bone, as is represented by the 
lines 1 to 2. An opening may be made, by cutting out a circular slice as shown 
by the dotted lines at number 3. 

Some are fond of the feet, and when dressing the duck, these should be 
neatly skinned and never removed. Wild duck is highly esteemed by epicures; 
it is trussed like a tame duck, and carved in the same manner, the breast being 
the choicest part. 


PARTRIDGES. 


Partridges are generally cleaned and trussed the same way as a pheasant, but 
the custom of cooking them with the heads on is going into disuse somewhat. 
The usual way of carving them is similar to a pigeon, dividing it into two equal 
parts. Another method is to cut it into three pieces, by severing a wing and 
leg on either side from the body, by following the lines 1 to 2, thus making two 
servings of those parts, leaving the breast for a third plate. The third method 
is to thrust back the body from the legs, and cut through the middle of the 
breast, thus making four portions that may be served. Grouse and _ prairie- 
chicken are carved from the breast when they are large, and quartered or 
halved when of medium size. 
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PHEASANT. 


Place your fork firmly in the centre of the breast of this large game bird and 
cut deep slices to the bone at figures 1 and 2; then take off the leg in the line 
from 3 and 4 and the wing 8 and 5, severing both sides the same. In taking off 
the wings, be careful not to cut too near the neck; if you do you will hit upon 
the neck-bone, from which the wing must be separated. Pass the knife through 
the line 6, and under the merry-thought towards the neck, which will detach it. 
Cut the other parts asinafowl. The breast, wings, and merry-thought of a 
pheasant, are the most highly prized, although the legs are considered very 
finely flavored. Pheasants are frequently roasted with the head left on; in that 
case, when dressing them, bring the head round under the wing, and fix it on the 
point of a skewer. 


PIGEONS. 


A very good way of carving these birds is to insert the knife at figure i, and 
cut both ways to 2 and 3, when each portion may be divided into two pieces, 
then served. Pigeons, if not too large, may be cut in halves, either across or 
down the middle, cutting them into two equal parts; if young and small they 
may be served entirely whole. 

Tame pigeons should be cooked as soon as possible after they are killed, as 
they very guickly lose their flavor. Wild pigeons, on the contrary, should hang 
a day or two in a cool place before they are dressed. Oranges cut into halves 
are used as a garnish for dishes of small birds, such as pigeons, quails, woodcock, 
squabs, snipe, etc. These small birds are either served whole or split down the 
back, making two servings, 
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MACKEREL. 


The mackerel is one of the most beautiful of fish, being known by their 
silvery whiteness. It sometimes attains to the length of twenty inches, but 
usually, when fully grown, is about fourteen or sixteen inches long, and about 
two pounds in weight. To carve a baked mackerel, first remove the head and 
tail by cutting downward at 1 and 2; then split them down the back, so as 
to serve each person a part of each side piece. The roe should be divided in 
small pieces and served with each piece of fish. Other whole fish may be carved 
in the same manner. The fish is laid upon a little sauce or folded napkin, on 
a hot dish, and garnished with parsley. 


BOILED SALMON. 


This fish is seldom sent to the table whole, being too large for any ordinary 
sized family; the middle cut is considered the choicest to boil. To carve it, first 
run the knife down and along the upper side of the fish from 1 to 2, then again 
on the lower side from 3 to 4. Serve the thick part, cutting it lengthwise in 
slices in the direction of the line from 1 to 2, and the thin part breadthwise, or 
in the direction from 5 to 6. A slice of the thick with one of the thin, where 
lies the fat, should be served to each guest. Care should be taken when carv- 
ing not to break the flakes of the fish, as that impairs its appearance. The 
flesh of the salmon is rich and delicious in flavor. Salmon is in season 
from the first of February to the end of August. 














Consommé, or Stock, forms the basis of all meat soups, and also of all princi 
pal sauces. It is, therefore, essential to the success of: these culinary operations 
to know the most complete and economical method of extracting from a certain 
quantity of meat the best possible stock or broth. Fresh uncooked beef makes 
the best stock, with the addition of cracked bones, as the glutinous matter con- 
tained in them renders it important that they should be boiled with the meat, 
which adds to the strength and thickness of the soup. They are composed of 
an earthy substance—to which they owe their solidity—of gelatine, and a fatty 
fluid, something like marrow. Two ounces of them contain as much gelatine 
as one pound of meat; but in them, this is so encased in the earthy substance, 
that boiling water can dissolve only the surface of the whole bones, but by 
breaking them they can be dissolved more. When there is an abundance of it, 
it causes the stock, when cold, to become a jelly. The flesh of old animals 
contains more flavor than the flesh of young ones. Brown meats contain more 
flavor than white. 

Mutton is too strong in flavor for good stock, while veal, although quite 
glutinous, furnishes very little nutriment. 

Some cooks use meat that has once been cooked; this renders little nourish- 
ment and destroys the flavor. It might answer for ready soup, but for stock to 
keep it is not as good, unless it should be roasted meats. Those contain higher 
fragrant properties; so by putting the remains of roast meats in the stock-pot 
you obtain a better flavor. 

The shin bone is generally used, but the neck or ‘‘sticking piece,’’ as the 
butchers call it, contains more of the substance that you want to extract, makes 
a stronger and more nutritious soup, than any other part of the animal. Meats 
for soup should always be put on to cook in cold water, in a covered pot, and 
allowed to simmer slowly for several hours, in order that the essence of the 
meat may be drawn out thoroughly, and should be carefully skimmed to pre- 
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vent it from becoming turbid, never allowed to bow fast at any time, and if more 
water is needed, use boiling water from the tea-kettle; cold or lukewarm water 
spoils the flavor. Never salt it before the meat is tender (as that hardens and 
toughens the meat), especially if the meat is to be eaten. Take off every parti- 
cle of scum as it rises, and before the vegetables are put in. 

Allow a little less than a quart of water to a pound of meat and bone, and a 
teaspoonful of salt. "When done, strain through a colander. If for clear soups 
strain again through a hair sieve, or fold a clean towel in a colander set over 
an earthen bowl, or any dish large enough to hold the stock. As stated before, 
stock is not as good when made entirely from cooked meats, but in a family 
where it requires a large joint roasted every day, the bones and bits and under- 
done pieces of beef, or the bony structure of turkey or chicken that has been 
left from carving, bones of roasted poultry, these all assist in imparting a rich 
dark color to soup, and woulé be sufficient, if stewed as above, to furnish a 
family, without buying fresh meat for the purpose; still, with the addition of a 
little fresh meat it would be more nutritious. In cold weather you can gather 
them up for several days and put them to cook in cold water, and when done, 
strain, and put aside until needed. 

Soup will be as good the second day as the first if heated to the boiling 
point. It should never be left in the pot, but should be turned into a dish or 
shallow pan, and set aside to get cold. Never cover it up, as that will cause it 
to turn sour very quickly. 

Before heating a second time, remove all the fat from the top. If this be 
melted in, the flavor of the soup will certainly be spoiled. 

Thickened soups require nearly double the seasoning used for thin soups or 
broth. 

Coloring is used in some brown soups, the chief of which is brown burnt 
sugar, which is known as caramel by French cooks. 

Pounded spinach leaves give a fine green color to soup. Parsley, or the 
green leaves of celery, put in soup will serve instead of spinach. 

Pound a large handful of spinach in a mortar, then tie it in a cloth, and 
wring out all the juice; put this in the soup you wish to color green, five min- 
utes before taking it up. 

Mock turtle, and sometimes veal and lamb soups, should be this color. 

Ochras gives a green color to soup. 

To color soup red, skin six red tomatoes, squeeze out the seeds and put them 
into the soup with the other vegetables—or take the juice only as directed for 
spinach. 
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For white soups, which are of veal, lamb or chicken, none but white vegeta- 
bles are used; rice, pearl barley, vermicelli, or macaroni for thickening. 

Grated carrot gives a fine amber color to soup; it must be put in as soon as 
the soup is free from scum. 

Hotel and private-house stock is quite different. 

Hotels use meat in such large quantities, that there is always more or 
less trimmings and bones of meat to add to fresh meats; that makes very 
strong stock, which they use in most all soups and gravies and other made 
dishes. 

The meat from which soup has been made is good to serve cold thus: take 
out all the bones, season with pepper and salt, and catsup, if liked, then chop 
it small, tie it in a cloth, and lay it between two plates, with a weight on the 
upper one: slice it thin for luncheon or supper; or make sandwiches of it; or 
make a hash for breakfast; or make it into balls, with the addition of a little 
wheat flour and an egg, and serve them fried in fat, or boil in the soup. 

An agreeable flavor is sometimes imparted to soup by sticking some cloves 
into the meat used for making stock; a few slices of onions fried very brown 
in butter are nice; also flour browned by simply putting it into a saucepan over 
the fire and stirring it constantly until it is a dark brown. 

Clear soups must be perfectly transparent and thickened soups about the 
consistence of cream. When soups and gravies are kept from day to day in hot 
weather, they should be warmed up every day, and put into fresh-scalded pans 
or tureens, and placed in a cool cellar. In temperate weather, every other day 
may be sufficient. 


HERBS AND VEGETABLES USED IN SOUPS. 


Of vegetables the principal ones are carrots, tomatoes, asparagus, green peas, 
okra, macaroni, green corn, beans, rice, vermicelli, Scotch barley, pearl barley, 
wheat flour, mushroom or mushroom catsup, parsnips, beet-roof, turnips, leeks, 
garlic, shalots and onions; sliced onions fried with butter and flour until they 
are browned, then rubbed through a sieve, are excellent to heighten the color and 
flavor of brown sauces and soups. The herbs usually used in soups are parsley, 
common thyme, summer savory, knotted marjoram, and other seasonings such 
as bay-leaves, tarragon, allspice, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, mace, black and 
white pepper, red pepper, lemon-peel and juice, orange peel and juice. The 
latter imparts a finer flavor and the acid much milder. These materials, with 
wine, and the various catsups, combined in various proportions, are, with other 
ingredients, made into almost an endless varisty of excellent soups and gravies. 
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Soups that are intended for the principal part of a meal certainly ought not to 
be flavored like sauces. which are only intended to give relish to some particular 
dish. 


STOCK. 


Six pounds of shin of beef, or six pounds of knuckle of veal; any bones, trim- 
mings of poultry, or fresh meat; one-quarter pound of lean bacon or ham, tw6 
ounces of butter, two large onions, each stuck with cloves; one turnip, three 
carrots, one head of celery, two ounces of salt, one-half teaspoonful of whole 
pepper, one large blade of mace, one bunch of savory herbs except sage, four 
quarts and one-half pint of cold water. 

Cut up the meat and bacon, or ham, into pieces of about three inches 
square; break the bones into small pieces, rub the butter on the bettom of the 
stewpan; put in one-half a pint of water, the broken bones, then meat and all 
other ingredients. Cover the stewpan, and place it on a sharp fire, occasionally 
stirring its contents. When the bottom of the pan becomes covered with a pale, 
jelly-like substance, add the four quarts of cold water, and simmer very gently 
for five or six hours. As we have said before, do not let it boil quickly. When 
nearly cooked, throw in a tablespoonful of salt to assist the scum to rise. Re- 
move every particle of scum whilst it is doing, and strain it through a fine hair 
sieve; when cool remove all grease. This stock will keep for many days in cold 
weather. 

Stock is the basis of many of the soups afterwards mentioned, and this will 
be found quite strong enough for ordinary purposes. Keep it in small jars, ina 
cool place. It makes a good gravy for hash meats; one tablespoonful of it is 
sufficient to impart a fine flavor to a dish of macaroni and various other dishes. 
Good soups of various kinds are made from it at short notice; slice off a portion 
of the jelly, add water, and whatever vegetables and thickening preferred. It is 
best to partly cook the vegetables before adding to the stock, as much boiling 
injures the flavoring of the soup. Season and boil a few moments and serve 
hot. 


WHITE STOCK. 


White stock is used in the preparation of white soups, and is made by boil- 
ing six pounds of a knuckle of veal, cut up in small pieces, poultry trimmings, 
and four slices of lean ham. Proceed according to directions given in ‘‘ Stock,”’ 
above. 
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TO CLARIFY STOCK. 

Place the stock in aclean saucepan, set it over a brisk fire. When boiling, add 
the white of one egg to each quart of stock, proceeding as follows: beat the 
whites of the eggs up well in a little water; then add a little hot stock; beat to 
a froth, and pour gradually into the pot; then beat the whole hard and long; 
allow it to boil up once, and immediately remove and strain through a thin flan- 
nel cloth. 


BEEF SOUP. 


Select a small shin of beef of moderate size, crack the bone in small pieces, 
wash and place it in a kettle to boil, with five or six quarts of cold water. Let 
it boil about two hours, or until it begins to get tender, then season it with a 
tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of pepper; boil it one hour longer, then 
add to it one carrot, two turnips, two tablespoonfuls of rice or pearl barley, one 
head of celery and a teaspoonful of summer savory powdered fine; the vegetables 
to be minced up in small pieces like dice. After these ingredients have boiled 
a quarter of an hour, put in two potatoes cut up in small pieces; let it boil half 
an hour longer, take the meat from the soup, and if intended to be served with 
it, take out the bones and lay it closely and neatly on a dish, and garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. 

Serve made mustard and catsup with it. It is very nice pressed and eaten 
cold with mustard and vinegar, or catsup. Four hours are required for making 
this soup. Should any remain over the first day, it may be heated, with the 
addition of a, little boiling water, and served again. Some fancy a glass of brown 
sherry added just before being served. Serve very hot. 


VEAL SOUP. (Excellent.) 

Put a knuckle of veal into three quarts of cold water, with a small quantity 
of salt, and one small tablespoonful of uncooked rice. Boil slowly, hardly 
above simmering, four hours, when the liquor should be reduced to half the 
usual quantity; remove from the fire. Into the tureen put the yolk of one egg, 
and stir well into it a teacupful of cream, or, in hot weather, new milk; add a 
piece of butter the size of a hickory-nut; on this strain the soup, boiling hot, 
stirring all the time. Just at the last, beat it well for a minute. 


SCOTCH MUTTON BROTH. 
Six pounds neck of mutton, three quarts water, five carrots, five turnips, two 
onions, four tablespoonfuls barley, a little salt. Soak mutton in water for an 
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hour, cut off scrag, and put it in stewpan with three quarts of water. As soon 
as it boils, skim well, and then simmer for one and one-half hours Cut best 
end of mutton into cutlets, dividing it with two bones in each; take off nearly 
all fat before you put it into broth; skim the moment the meat boils, and every 
ten minutes afterwards; add carrots, turnips and onions, all cut into two or three 
pieces, then put them into soup soon enough to be thoroughly done; stir in bar- 
ley; add salt to taste; let all stew together for three and one-half hours: about 
one-half hour before sending it to table, put in little chopped parsley and serve. 

Cut the meat off the scrag into small pieces, and send it to table in the tureen 
with the soup. The other half of the mutton should be served on a separate 
dish, with whole turnips boiled and laid round it. Many persons are fond of 
mutton that has been boiled in soup. 

You may thicken the soup with rice or barley that has first been soaked in 
cold water; or with green peas; or with young corn, cut down from the cob; 
or with tomatoes scalded, peeled and cut into pieces. 


GAME SOUP. 


Two grouse or partridges, or, if you have neither, use a pair of rabbits; half 
a pound of lean ham; two medium-sized onions; one pound of lean beef; fried 
bread; butter for frying; pepper, salt, and two stalks of white celery cut into 
inch lengths; three quarts of water. 

Joint your game neatly; cut the ham and onicns into small pieces, and fry 
all in butter to a light brown. Put into a soup-pot with the beef, cut into strips, 
and a little pepper. Pour on the water; heat slowly, and stew gently two hours. 
Take out the pieces of bird, and cover in a bow]; cook the soup an hour longer; 
strain; cool; drop in the celery, and simmer ten minutes. Pour upon fried 
bread in the tureen. 

Venison soup made the same, with the addition of a tablespoonful of brown 
flour wet into a paste with cold water, adding a tablespoonful of catsup, Worces- 
tershire, or other pungent sauce, and a glass of Madeira or brown sherry. 


CONSOMME SOUP. 


Take good strong stock (see pages 21 and 24), remove all fat from the surface, 
and for each quart of the stock allow the white and shell of one egg and a table- 
spoonful of water, well whipped together. Pour this mixture into a saucepan 
containing the stock; place it over the fire and heat the contents gradually, stirring 
often to prevent the egg from sticking to the bottom of the saucepan. Allow it to 
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boil gently until the stock looks perfectly clear under the egg, which will rise and 
float upon the surface in the form of a thick white scum. Now remove it and pour 
it into a folded towel laid in a colander set over an earthen bowl, allowing it to run 
through without moving or squeezing it. Season with more salt if needed, and 
quickly serve very hot. This should be a clear amber color. 


JULIENNE SOUP. 


Cut carrots and turnips into quarter inch pieces the shape of dice; also celery 
into thin slices. Cover them with boiling water; add a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful pepper, and cook until soft. In another saucepan have two quarts of 
boiling stock (see pages 21 and 24), to which add the cooked vegetables, the water 
and more seasoning if necessary. Serve hot. 

In the spring and summer season use asparagus, peas and string beans — alli cut 
into small uniform thickness. 


CREAM OF SPINACH. 


Pick, wash and boil enough spinach to measure a pint, when cooked, chopped 
and pounded into a soft paste. Put it into a stewpan with four ounces of fresh 
butter, a little grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of salt. Cook and stir it about ten 
minutes. Add to this two quarts of strong stock (see pages 21 and 24); let boil up, 
then rub it through a strainer. Set it over the fire again, and, when on the point of 
boiling, mix with it a tablespoonful of butter, end a teaspoonful of granulated sugar. 


CHICKEN CREAM SOUP. 


An old chicken for soup is much the best. Cut it up into quarters, put it 
into a soup kettle with half a pound of corned ham, and an onion; add four 
quarts of cold water. Bring slowly to a gentle boil, and keep this up until the 
liquid has diminished one-third, and the meat drops from the bones; then add 
half a cup of rice. Season with salt, pepper, and a bunch of chopped parsley. 

Cook slowly until the rice is tender, then the meat should be taken out. 
Now, stir in two cups of rich milk thickened with a little flour. The chicken 
could be fried in a spoonful of butter and a gravy made, reserving some of the 
white part of the meat, chopping it and adding it to the soup. 


PLAIN ECONOMICAL SOUP. 


Take a cold-roast-beef bone, pieces of beef-steak, the rack of a cold turkey or 
chicken. Put them into a pot with three or four quarts of water, two carrots, 
three turnips, one onion, a few cloves, pepper and salt. Boil the whole gently 
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fom hours; then strain it through a colander, mashing the vegetables so that 
they will all pass through. Skim off the fat, and return the soup to the pot. 
Mix one tablespoonful of flour with two of water, stir it into the soup and boil 
the whole ten minutes. Serve this soup with sippets of toast. 

Sippets are bits of dry toast cut into a triangular form. 

A seasonable dish about the holidays. 


OX-TAIL SOUP. 


Two ox-tails, two slices of ham, one ounce of butter, two carrots, two turnips, 
three onions, one leek, one head of celery, one bunch of savory herbs, pepper, a 
tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of catsup, one-half glass of port wine, 
three quarts of water. 

Cut up the tails, separating them at the joints; wash them, and put 
them in a stewpan with the butter. Cut the vegetables in slices and add them with 
the herbs. Putin one-half pint of water, and stir it over a quick fire till the 
juices are drawn. Fill up the stewpan with water, and when boiling, add the salt. 
Skim well, and simmer very gently for four hours, or until the tails are tender. 
Take them out, skim and strain the soup, thicken with flour, and flavor with the 
catsup and port wine. Put back the tails, simmer for five minutes and serve. 

Another way to make an appetizing ox-tail soup. Youshould begin to make it 
the day before you wish to eat the soup. Take two tails, wash clean, and put 
in a kettle with nearly a gallon of cold water; add a small handful of salt; 
when the meat is well cooked, take out the bones. Let this stand in a cool 
room, covered, and next day, about an hour and a half before dinner, skim off 
the crust or cake of fat which has risen to the top. Add a little onion, carrot, 
or any vegetables you choose, chopping them fine first; summer savory may 
also be added. 


CORN SOUP. 


Cut the corn from the cob, and boil the cobs in water for at least an hour, 
then add the grains, and boil until they are thoroughly done; put one dozen 
ears of corn to a gallon of water, which will be reduced to three quarts by the 
time the soup is done; then pour on a pint of new milk, two well-beaten eggs, 
salt and pepper to your taste; continue the boiling a while longer, and stir in, to 
season and thicken it a little, a tablespoonful of good butter rubbed up with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Corn soup may also be made nicely with water in 
which a pair of grown fowls have been boiled or parboiled, instead of having 
plain water for the foundation. 
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SPLIT PEA SOUP. No. I. 


Wash well a pint of split peas and cover them well with cold water, adding 
a third of a teaspoonful of soda; let them remain in it over night to swell. In 
the morning put them in a kettle with a close fitting cover. Pour over them 
three quarts of cold water, adding half a pound of lean ham or bacon cut into 
slices or pieces; also a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper, and some celery 
chopped fine. When the soup begins to boil, skim the froth from the surface. 
Cook slowly from three to four hours, stirring occasionally till the peas are all 
dissolved, adding a little more boiling water to keep up the quantity as it boils 
away. Strain through a colander, and leave out the meat. It should be quite 
thick. Serve with small squares of toasted bread, cut up and added. If not 
rich enough, add a small piece of butter. 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS. 

For making two quarts of soup, use two bundles of fresh asparagus. Cut the 
tops from one of the bunches and cook them twenty minutes in salted water, enough 
to cover them. Cook the remainder of the asparagus about twenty minutes in a quart 
of stock or water. Cut an onion into thin slices and fry in three tablespoonfuls of 
butter ten minutes, being careful not to scorch it; then add the asparagus that has 
been boiled in the stock; cook this five minutes, stirring constantly; then add three 
tablespoonfuls of dissolved flour, cook five minutes longer. Turn this mixture into 
the boiling stock and boil twenty minutes. Rub through a sieve; add the milk and 
cream and the asparagus heads. If water is used in place of stock, use all cream. 


GREEN PEA SOUP. 


Wash a small quarter of lamb in cold water, and put it into a soup-pot with 
six quarts of cold water; add to it two tablespoonfuls of salt, and set it over a 
moderate fire—let it boil gently for two hours, then skim it clear: add a quart 
of shelled peas, and a teaspoonful of pepper; cover it, and let it boil for half an 
hour; then having scraped the skins from a quart of small young potatoes, add 
them to the soup; cover the pot and let it boil for half an hour longer; work 
quarter of a pound of butter and a dessert spoonful of flour together, and add 
them to the soup ten or twelve minutes before taking it off the fire. 

Serve the meat on a dish with parsley sauce over, and the soup in a tureen. 


DRIED BEAN SOUP. 


Put two quarts of dried white beans to soak the night before you make tLe 
soup, which should be put on as early in the day as possible. 
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Take two pounds of the lean of fresh beef—the coarse pieces will do. Cut 
they up, and put them into your soup-pot with the bones belonging to them, 
(which should be broken in pieces,) and a pound of lean bacon, cut very small. 
If you have the remains of a piece of beef that has been roasted the day before, 
and so much under-done that the juices remain in it, you may put it into the 
pot and its bones along with it. Season the meat with pepper only, and pour 
on it six quarts of water. As soon as it boils, take off the scum, and put in the 
beans (having first drained them) and a head of celery cut small, or a table- 
spoonful of pounded celery seed. Boil it slowly till the meat is done to shreds, 
and the beans all dissolved. Tren strain it through a colander into the tureen, 
and put into it small squares of toasted bread with the crust cut off. 


TURTLE SOUP FROM BEANS. 


Soak over night one quart of black beans; next day boil them in the proper 
quantity of water, say a gallon, then dip the beans out of the pot and strain 
them through a colander. Then return the flour of the beans, thus pressed, into 
the pot in which they were boiled. Tie up in a thin cloth some thyme, a tea- 
spoonful of summer savory and parsley, and let it boil in the mixture. Add a 
tablespoonful of cold butter, salt and:pepper. Have ready four hard-boiled yolks 
of eggs quartered, and a few force meat balls; add this to the soup with a sliced 
lemon, and half a glass of wine just before serving the soup. 

This approaches so near in flavor to the real turtle soup that few are able to 
distinguish the difference. 


PHILADELPHIA PEPPER POT. 


Put two pounds of tripe and four calves’ feet into the soup-pot and cover 
them with cold water; add a red pepper, and boil closely until the calves’ feet 
are boiled very tender; take out the meat, skim the liquid, stir it, cut the tripe 
into small pieces, and put it back into the liquid; if there is not enough liquid, 
add boiling water; add half a teaspoonful of sweet marjoram, sweet basil, and 
thyme, two sliced onions, sliced potatoes, salt. When the vegetables have 
boiled until almost tender, add a piece of butter rolled in flour, drop in some egg 
balls, and boil fifteen minutes more. Take up and serve hot. 


SQUIRREL SOUP. 


Wash and quarter three or four good sized squirrels; put them on, with a 
small tablespoonful of salt, directly after breakfast, in a gallon of cold water. 
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Cover the pot close, and set it on the back part of the stove to simmer gently, 
not boil. Add vegetables just the same as you do in case of other meat soups 
in the summer season, but especially good will you find corn, Irish potatoes, 
tomatoes and Lima beans. Strain the soup through a coarse colander when the 
meat has boiled to shreds, so as to get rid of the squirrel’s troublesome little 
bones. Then return to the pot, and after boiling a while longer, thicken with a 
piece of butter rubbed in flour. Celery and parsley leaves chopped up are also 
considered an improvement by many. Toast two slices of bread, cut them into 
dice one half inch square, fry them in butter, put them into the bottom of 
your tureen, and then pour the soup boiling hot upon them, Very good. 


TOMATO SOUP. No.1. 


Place in a kettle four pounds of beef. Pour over it one gallon of cold water. 
Let the meat and water boil slowly for three hours, or until the liquid is reduced 
to about one-half. Remove the meat and put into the broth a quart of tomatoes, 
and one chopped onion; salt and pepper to taste. A teaspoonful of flour should 
be dissolved and stirred in, then allowed to boil half an hour longer. Strain 
and serve hot. Canned tomatoes, in place of fresh ones, may be used. 


TOMATO SOUP. No. 2. 


Place over the fire a quart of peeled tomatoes, stew them soft with a pinch 
of soda. Strain it so that no seeds remain, set it over the fire again, and add a 
quart of hot boiled milk; season with salt and pepper, a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, add three tablespoonfuls of rolled cracker, and serve hot. Canned 
tomatoes may be used in place of fresh ones. 


TOMATO SOUP. No. 3. 


Peel two quarts of tomatoes, boil them in a sauce-pan with an onion, and 
other soup vegetables; strain and add a level tablespoonful of flour dissolved in 
a third of a cup of melted butter; add pepper and salt. Serve very hot over 
little squares of bread fried brown and crisp in butter. 

An excellent addition to a cold meat lunch. 


MULLAGATAWNY SOUP. (As made in India.) 


Cut four onions, one carrot, two turnips, and one head of celery into three 
quarts of liquor, in which one or two fowls have been boiled; keep it over a brisk 
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fire, till it boils, then place it on a corner of the fire, and let it simmer twenty min- 
utes; add one tablespoonful of currie powder, and one tablespoonful of flour; mix 
the whole well together, and let it boil three minutes; pass it through a colander; 
serve with pieces of roast chicken in it; add boiled rice in a separate dish. It 
must be of good yellow color, and not too thick. If you find it too thick,.add a 
little boiling water and a teaspoonful of sugar. Half veal and half chicken an- 
swers as well. 

A dish of rice, to be served separately with this soup, must be thus prepared: 
put three pints of water in a sauce-pan and one tablespoonful of salt; let this 
boil. Wash well, in three waters, half a pound of rice; strain it, and put it into 
the boiling water in sauce-pan. After it has come to the boil—which it will do 
in about two minutes—let it boil twenty minutes; strain it through a colander, 
and pour over it two quarts of cold water. This will separate the grains of rice. 
Put it back in the sauce-pan, and place it near the fire until hot enough to send 
to the table. This is also the proper way to boil rice for curries. Ifthese direc- 
tions are strictly carried out every grain of the rice will separate, and be thor- 
oughly cooked. 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP, OF CALF’S HEAD. 


Scald a well-cleansed calf’s head, remove the brain, tie it up in a cloth, and 
boil an hour, or until the meat will easily slip from the bone; take out, save the 
broth; cut it in small, square pieces, and throw them into cold water; when 
cool, put it in a stewpan, and cover with s¢ me of the broth; let it boil until 
quite tender, and set aside. 

In another stewpan melt some butter, and in it put a quarter of a pound of 
lean ham, cut small, with fine herbs to taste; also parsley and one onion; add 
about a pint of the broth; let it simmer for two hours, and then dredge in a 
small quantity of flour; now add the remainder of the broth, and a quarter bot- 
tle of Madeira or sherry; let all stew quietly for ten minutes and rubit through 
a medium sieve; add the calf’s head, season with a very little cayenne pepper, a 
little salt, the juice of one lemon, and if desired, a quarter teaspoonful pounded 
mace and a dessert-spoon sugar. 

Having previously prepared force-ineat balls, add them to the soup, and five 
minutes after serve hot. 


GREEN TURTLE SOUP. 


One turtle, two onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, juice of one lemon, five quarts 
of water, a glass of Madeira. 
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After removing the entrails, cut up the coarser parts of the turtle meat and 
bones. Add four quarts of water, and stew four hours with the herbs, onions, 
pepper and salt. Stew very slowly, do not let it cease boiling during this time. 
At the end of four hours strain the soup, and add the finer parts of the turtle 
and the green fat, which has been simmered one hour in two quarts of water. 
Thicken with brown flour; return to the soup-pot, and simmer gently for an 
hour longer. If there are eggs in the turtle, boil them in a separate vessel for 
four hours, and throw into the soup before taking up. If not, put in force-meat 
balls; then the juice of the lemon, and the wine; beat up at once and pour out. 

Some cooks add the finer meat before straining, boiling all together five 
hours; then strain, thicken, and put in the green fat, cut into lumps an inch 
long. This makes a handsomer soup than if the meat is left in. 

Green turtle can now be purchased preserved in air-tight cans. 

Force Meat Balls for the Above.—Six tablespoonfuls of turtle-meat chopped 
very fine. Rub to a paste, with the yolk of two hard-boiled eggs, a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and, if convenient a little oyster liquor. Season with cayenne, 
mace, and half a teaspoonful of white sugar and a pinch of salt. Bind all with 
a well-beaten egg; shape into small balls; dip in egg, then powdered cracker; 
fry in butter, and drop into the soup when it is served. 


MACARONI SOUP. 


To a rich beef or other soup, in which thereis no seasoning other than pep- 
per or salt, take half a pound of small pipe macaroni, boil it in clear water until 
it is tender, then drain it and cut it in pieces of an inch length; boil it for fifteen 
minutes in the soup and serve. 


TURKEY SOUP. 


Take the turkey bones and boil three-quarters of an hour in water enough to 
cover them; add a little summer savory and celery chopped fine. Just before 
serving, thicken with a little flour (browned), and season with pepper, salt, 
and a small piece of butter. This is a cheap but good soup, using the remains of 
cold turkey which might otherwise be thrown away. 


GUMBO OR OKRA SOUP. 


Fry out the fat of a slice of bacon or fat ham, drain it off, and in it fry the 
slices of a large onion brown; scald, peel, and cut up two quarts fresh tomatoes, 
when in season, (use canned tomatoes otherwise), and cut thin one quart okra; 
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put them, together with a little chopped parsley, in a stew-kettle with about 
three quarts of hot broth of any kind; cook slowly for three hours, season with 
salt and pepper. Serve hot. 

In chicken broth the same quantity of okra pods, used for thickening instead 
of tomatoes, forms a chicken gumbo soup. 


TAPIOCA CREAM SOUP. 


One quart of white stock; one pint of cream or milk; one onion; two stalks 
celery; one-third of a cupful of tapioca; two cupfuls of cold water; one table- 
spoonful of butter; a small piece of mace; salt, pepper. Wash the tapioca and 
soak over night in cold water. Cook it and the stock together very gently for 
one hour. Cut the onion and celery into small pieces, and put on to cook for 
twenty minutes with the milk and mace. Strain on the tapioca and stock. 
Season with salt and pepper, add butter, and serve. 


Soups Without Meat. 


ONION SOUP. 


One quart of milk, six large onions, yolks of four eggs, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, a large one of flour, one cupful of cream, salt, pepper. Put the but- 
ter inafrying pan. Cut the onions into thin slices and drop in the butter. Stir 
until they begin to cook; then cover tight and set back where they will simmer, 
but not burn, for half an hour. Now put the milk on to boil, and then add the 
dry flour to the onions and stir constantly for three minutes over the fire; then 
turn the mixture into the milk and cook fifteen minutes. Rub the soup through 
a strainer, return to the fire, season with salt and pepper. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs well, add the cream to them and stir into the soup. Cook three minutes, 
stirring constantly. If you have no cream, use milk, in which case add a table- 
spoonful of butter at the same time. Pour over fried croutons in a soup tureen. 

This is a refreshing dish when one is fatigued. 


WINTER VEGETABLE SOUP. 


Scrape and slice three turnips and three carrots, and peel three onions, and 
fry all with a little butter until a light yellow; add a bunch of celery and three 
or four leeks cut in pieces; stir and fry all the ingredients for six minutes; 
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when fried, add one clove of garlic, two stalks of parsley, two cloves, salt, pep- 
per and a little grated nutmeg; cover with three quarts of water and simmer 
for three hours, taking off the scum carefully. Strain and use. Croutons, 
vermicelli, Italian pastes, or rice may be added. 


VERMICELLI SOUP. 


Swell quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a quart of warm water, then add it to 
a good beef, veal, lamb, or chicken soup or broth, with quarter of a pound of 
sweet butter; let the soup boil for fifteen minutes after it is added. 


SWISS WHITE SOUP. 


A sufficient quantity of broth for six people; boil it; beat up three eggs well, 
two spoonfuls of flour, one cup milk; pour these gradually through a sieve into 
the boiling; soup salt and pepper. 


SPRING VEGETABLE SOUP. 


Half pint green peas, two shredded lettuces, one onion, a small bunch of 
parsley, two ounces butter, the yolks of three eggs, one pint of water, one anda 
half quarts of soup stock. Put ina stewpan the lettuce, onion, parsley and but- 
ter, with one pint of water, and let them simmer till tender. Season with 
salt and pepper. When done strain off the vegetables, and put two-thirds of 
the liquor with the stock. Beat up the yolks of the eggs with the other third, 
toss it over the fire, and at the moment of serving add this with the vegetables 
to the strained-off soup. 


CELERY, SOUP, 


Celery soup may be made with whzte stock. Cut down the white of half a 
dozen heads of celery into little pieces and boil it in four pints of white stock, 
with a quarter of a pound of lean ham and two ounces of butter. Simmer gently 
for a full hour, then strain through a sieve, return the liquor te the pan, and 
stir in a few spoonfuls of cream with great care. Serve with toasted bread and, 
if liked, thicken with a little flour. Season to taste. 


IRISH POTATO SOUP. 


Peel and boil eight medium-sized potatoes with a large onion, sliced, some 
herbs, salt and pepper; press all through a colander; then thin it with rich milk 
and add a lump of butter, more seasoning, if necessary; let it heat well and 
serve hot. 
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PEA SOUP. 


Put a quart of dried peas into five quarts of water; boil for four hours; then 
add three or four large onions, two heads of celery, a carrot, two turnips, all cut 
up rather fine. Season with pepper and salt. Boil two hours longer, and if the 
soup becomes too thick add more water. Strain through a colander and stir in 
a tablespoonful of cold butter. Serve hot, with small pieces of toasted bread 
placed in the bottom of the tureen. 


NOODLES FOR SOUP. 


Beat up one egg light, add a pinch of salt, and flour enough to make a very 
stiff dough; roll out very thin, like thin pie crust, dredge with flour to keep from 
sticking. Let it remain on the bread board to dry for an hour or more; then 
roll it up into a tight scroll, like a sheet of music. Begin at the end and slice it 
into slips as thin as straws. After all are cut, mix them lightly together, and 
to prevent them sticking, keep them floured a little until you are ready to drop 
them into your soup, which should be done shortly before dinner, for if boiled 
too long they will go to pieces. 


FORCE MEAT BALLS FOR SOUP. 


One cupful of cooked veal or fowl meat, minced; mix with this a handful of 
fine bread-crumbs, the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs rubbed smooth together 
with a tablespoon of milk; season with pepper and salt; add a half teaspoon of 
flour, and bind all together with two beaten eggs; the hands to be well floured, 
and the mixture to be made into little balls the size of a nutmeg, drop into the 
soup about twenty minutes before serving. 


EGG BALLS FOR SOUP. 

Take the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs and half a tablespoonful of wheat 
flour, rub them smooth with the yolks of two raw eggs and a teaspoonful of 
salt; mix all well together; make it in balls, and drop them into the boiling soup 
afew minutes before taking it up. 

Used in green turtle soup. 


EGG DUMPLINGS FOR SOUP. 


To half a pint of milk put two well-beaten eggs, and as much wheat flour as: 
will make a smooth, rather thick batter free from lumps; drop this batter, a 
tablespoonful at a time, into boiling soup. 
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Another mode.~-One cupful of sour cream and one cupful of sour milk, three 
eggs, well beaten, whites and yolks separately; one teaspoonful of salt, one level 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoonful of water, and enough flour added to 
make a very stiff batter. To be dropped by spoonfuls into the broth and boiled 
twenty minutes, or until no raw dough shows on the outside. 


SUET DUMPLINGS FOR SOUP. 


Three cups of sifted flour in which three teaspoonfuls of baking powder have 
been sifted; one cup of finely chopped suet, well rubbed into the flour, with a 
teaspoonful of salt. Wet all with sweet milk to make a dough as stiff as bis- 
cuit. Make into small balls as large as peaches, well floured. Drop into the 
soup three-quarters of an hour before being served. This requires steady boil- 
ing, being closely covered, and the cover not t~ be removed until taken up to serve. 
A very good form of pot-pie. 


SOYER’S RECIPE FOR FORCE MEATS. 


Take 14 lbs. of lean veal from the fillet, and cut it in long thin slices; scrape 
with a knife till nothing but the fibre remains; put it in a mortar, pound it 10 
minutes, or until in a purée; pass it through a wire sieve (use the remainder in 
stock); then take 1 lb. of good fresh beef suet, which skin, shred, and chop 
very fine; put it ina mortar and pound it; then add 6 oz. of panada (that is, 
bread soaked in milk, and boiled till nearly dry) with the suet; pound them well 
together, and add the veal; season with 1 teaspoonful of salt, + teaspoonful of 
pepper, 4 that of nutmeg; work all well together; then add 4 eggs by degrees, 
continually pounding the contents of the mortar. When well mixed, take a 
small piece in a spoon, and poach it in some boiling water; and if it is delicate, 
firm, and of a good flavor, it is ready for use. 


CROUTONS FOR SOUP. 


In a frying pan have the depth of an inch of boiling fat; also have prepared 
slices of stale bread. cut up into little half-inch squares; drop into the frying 
pan enough of these bits of bread to cover the surface of the fat. When 
browned, remove with a skimmer and drain; add to the hot soup and serve. 

Some prefer them prepared in this manner: 

Take very thin slices of bread, butter them well; cut them up into little 
squares three fourths of an inch thick, place them in a baking pan, buttered 
side up, and brown in a quick oven. 
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FISH STOCK. 


Place a saucepan over the fire with a good sized piece of sweet butter, and a 
sliced onion; put into that some sliced tomatoes, then add as many different 
kinds of small fish as you can get—oysters, clams, smelts, pawns, crabs, shrimps, 
and all kinds of pan-fish; cook all together, until the onions are well browned; 
then add a bunch of sweet herbs, salt and pepper, and sufficient water to niake 
the required amount of stock. After this has cooked for half an hour pound it 
with a wooden pestle, then strain and cook again until it jellies. 


FISH SOUP. 


Select a large, fine fish, clean it thoroughly, put it over the fire with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, allowing for each pound of fish one quart of water; 
add an onion cut fine, and a bunch of sweet herbs. When the fish is cooked, 
and is quite tasteless, strain all through a colander, return to the fire, add some 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. A small tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
may be added if liked. Served with small squares of fried bread and thin 
slices of lemon. 


LOBSTER SOUP, OR BISQUE. 


Have ready a good broth made of three pounds of veal boiled slowly in as 
much water as will cover it, till the meat is reduced to shreds. It must then be 
well strained. 

Having boiled one fine middle-sized lobster, extract ail the meat from the 
body and claws. Bruise part of the coral in a mortar, and also an equal quan- 
tity of the meat. Mix them well together. Add mace, cayenne, salt and 
pepper, and make them up into force-meat balls, binding the mixture with the 
volk of an egg slightly beaten. 

Take three quarts of the veal broth, and put into it the meat of the lobster 
cut into mouthfuls. Boil it together about twenty minutes. Then thicken it 
with the remaining coral (which you must first rub through a sieve), and add 
the force-meat balls and a little butter rolled in flour. Simmer it gently for ten 
minutes but do not let it come to a boil, as that will injure the color. Serve with 
small dice of bread fried brown in butter. 


OYSTER SOUP. No. 1. 
Two quarts of oysters, one quart of milk, two tabiespoonfuls of butter, one 
teacupful of hot water: pepper, salt. 
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Strain all the liquor from the oysters; add the water, and heat. When near 
the boil, add the seasoning, then the oysters. Cook about five minutes from 
the time they begin to simmer, until they “‘ruffle.”’ Stir in the butter, cook one 
minute, and pour into the tureen. Stir in the boiling milk, and send to table. 
Some prefer all water in place of milk. 


OYSTER SOUP. No. 2. 


Scald one gallon of oysters in their own liquor. Add one quart of rich milk 
to the liquor, and when it comes to a boil, skim out the oysters and set aside. 
Add the yolks of four eggs, two good tablespoonfuls of butter, and one of flour, 
all mixed well together, but in this order—first, the milk, then, after beating 
the eggs, add a little of the hot liquor to them gradually, and stir them rapidly 
into the soup. Lastly, add the butter and whatever seasoning you fancy besides 
nlain pepper and salt, which must both be put in to taste with caution. Celery salt 
most persons like extremely; others would prefer a little marjoram and thyme; 
others, again, mace and a bit of onion. Use your own discretion in this regard. 


CLAM SOUP. (French Style.) 


Mince two dozen hard-shell clams very fine. Fry half a minced onion in an 
ounce of butter; add to it a pint of hot water, a pinch of mace, four cloves, one 
allspice and six whole pepper corns. Boil fifteen minutes and strain into a 
sauce-pan; add the chopped clams and a pint of clam-juice or hot water; simmer 
slowly two hours; strain and rub the pulp through a sieve into the liquid. 
Return it to the sauce-pan and keep it lukewarm. Boil three half-pints of milk 
in a sauce-pan (previously wet with cold water, which prevents burning) and 
whisk it into the soup. Dissolvea teaspoonful of flour in cold milk, add it to the 
soup, taste for seasoning; heat it gently to near the boiling point; pour it into a 
tureen previously heated with hot water, and serve with or without pieces of 
fried bread—called croutons in kitchen French. 


CLAM SOUP. 


Twenty-five clams chopped fine. Put over the fire the liquor that was 
drained from them, and a cup of water; add the chopped clams, and boil hali 
an hour; then season to taste with pepper and salt and a piece of butter as large 
as an egg; boil up again and add one quart of milk boiling hot, stir in a table- 
spoon of flour made to a cream with a little cold milk, or two crackers rolled 
fine. Some like a little mace and lemon juice in the seasoning. 
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The usual custom among professional cooks is to entirely immerse the article 
to be cooked in boiling fat, but from inconvenience most households use the 
half-frying method of frying in a small amount of fat ina frying-pan. For the 
first method a shallow iron frying-kettle, large at the top and small at the bottom, 
is best to use. The fat should half fill the kettle, or an amount sufficient to float 
whatever is to be fried; the heat of the fat should get to such a degree that, 
when a piece of bread or a teaspoonful of the batter is dropped in it, it will 
become brown almost instantly, but should not be so hot as to burn the fat. 
Some cooks say that the fat should be smoking, but my experience is, that is a 
mistake, as that soon ruins the fat. As soon as it begins to smoke it should be 
removed a little to one side, and still be kept at the boiling point. If fritters, 
crullers, croquettes, etc., are dropped into fat that is too hot, it crusts over the 
outside before the inside has fully risen, making a heavy hard article, and also 
ruining the fat; giving it a burnt flavor. 

Many French cooks prefer beef fat or suet to lard for frying purposes, con- 
sidering it more wholesome and digestible, does not impart as much flavor, or 
adhere or soak into the article cooked as pork fat. 

In families of any size, where there is much cooking required, there are 
enough drippings and fat remnants from roasts of beef, skimmings from the 
soup-kettle, with the addition of occasionally a pound of suet from the market, 
to amply supply the need. All such remnants and skimmings should be clarified 
about twice a week, by boiling them all together in water. When the fat is all 
melted, it should be strained with the water and set aside to cool. After the fat 
on the top has hardened, lift the cake from the water on which it lies, scrape off 
all the dark particles from the bottom, then melt over again the fat; while hot 
strain into a small clean stone jar or bright tin pail, and then it is ready for use. 
Always after frying anything, the fat should stand until it settles and has cooled 
somewhat; then turn off carefully so as to leave it clear from the sediment that 
settles at the bottom. 
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Refined cotton-seed oil is now being adopted by most professional cooks in 
hotels, restaurants, and many private households for culinary purposes, and will 
doubtless in future supersede animal fats, especially for frying, it being quite as 
delicate a medium as frying with olive oil. It is now sold by leading grocers, 
put up in packages of two and four quarts. 

The second mode of frying, using a frying-pan with a small quantity of fat 
or grease, to be done properly, should in the first place have the frying-pan hot 
over the fire, and the fat in it actually boiling before the article to be cooked is 
placed in it, the intense heat quickly searing up the pores of the article and 
forming a brown crust on the lower side, then turning over and browning the 
other the same way. 

Still, there is another mode of frying; the process is somewhat similar to 
broiling, the hot frying-pan or spider replacing the hot fire. To do this cor- 
rectly, a thick bottom frying-pan should be used. Place it over the fire, and 
when it is so hot that it will siss, oil over the bottom of the pan with a piece of 
suet, that is if the meat is all lean; if not, it is not necessary to grease the 
bottom of the pan. Lay in the meat quite flat, and brown it quickly, first on one 
side then on the other; when sufficiently cooked, dish on a hot platter and season 
the same as broiled meats. 


Fish 


In selecting fish, choose those only in which the eye is full and prominent, 
the flesh thick and firm, the scales bright and fins stiff. They should be thor- 
oughly cleaned before cooking. 

The usual modes of cooking fish are boiled, baked, broiled, fried and occa. 
sionally stewed. Steaming fish is much superior to boiling, but the ordinary 
conveniences in private houses do net admit of the possibility of enjoying this 
delicate way of cooking it. Large fish are generally boiled, medium-sized ones 
baked or boiled, the smaller kinds fried or broiled. Very large fish, such as cod, 
halibut, etc., are cut in steaks or slices for frying or broiling. The heads of some 
fish, as the cod, halibut, etc., are considered tidbits by many. Small fish, or 
pan fish, as they are usually called, are served without the heads, with the 
exception of brook-trouts and smelts; these are usually cooked whole, with the 
head on. Bake fish slowly, basting often with butter and water. Salmon is 
considered the most nutritious of all fish. When boiling fish, by adding a little 
vinegar and salt to the water, it seasons and prevents the nutriment from being 
drawn out; the vinegar acting on the water hardens the water. 
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Fill the fish with a nicely prepared stuffing of rolled cracker or stale bread 
crumbs, seasoned with butter, pepper, salt, sage, and any other aromatic herbs 
fancied; sew up; wrap in a well-floured cloth, tied closely with twine, and boil 
or steam. The garnishes for boiled fish are: For turbot, fried smelts; for other 
boiled fish, parsley, sliced beets, lemon or sliced boiled egg. Do not use the 
knives, spoons, etc., that are used in cooking fish, for other food, or they will 
be apt to impart a fishy flavor. 

Fish tc be boiled should be put into cold water and set on the fire to cook 
very gently, or the outside will break before the inner part is done. Unless 
the fish are small, they should never be put into warm water; nor should water, 
either hot or cold, be poured on to the fish, as it is liable to break the skin: if it 
should be necessary to add a little water while the fish is cooking, it ought to be 
poured in gently at the side of the vessel. 

Fish to be broiled should lie, after they are dressed, for two or three hours, 
with their inside well sprinkled with salt and pepper. 

Salt fish should be soaked in water before boiling, according to the time it 
has been in salt. When it is hard and dry, it will require thirty-six hours soak- 
ing before it is dressed, and the water must be changed three or four times. 
When fish is not very salt, twenty-four hours, or even one night, will suffice. 

When frying fish the fire must be hot enough to bring the fat to such a 
degree of heat as to sear the surface and make it impervious t the fat, and at 
the same time seal up the rich juices. As soon as the fish is browned by this 
sudden application of heat, the pan may be moved to a cooler place on the stove, 
that the process may be finished more slowly. 

Fat in which fish has been fried is just as good to use again for the same 
purpose, but it should be kept by itself and not be put to any other use. 


TO FRY FISH. 


Most of the smaller fish (generally termed pan-fish) are usually fried. Clean 
well, cut off the head, and, if quite large, cut out the backbone, and slice the 
body crosswise into five or six pieces; season with salt and pepper. Dip in 
Indian meal or wheat flour, or in beaten egg, and roll in bread or fine cracker 
crumbs—trout and perch should not be dipped in meal; put into a thick bot- 
tomed iron frying-pan, the flesh side down, with hot lard or drippings; fry 
slowly, turning when lightly browned. The following method may be deemed 
preferable: Dredge the pieces with flour; brush them over with beaten egg; roll 
in bread crumbs, and fry in hot lard or drippings sufficient to cover, the same 
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as frying crullers. If the fat is very hot, the fish will fry without absorbing it, 
and it will be palatably cooked. When browned on one side, turn it over in the 
fat and brown the other, draining when done. This is a particularly good way 
to fry slices of large fish. Serve with tomato sauce; garnish with slices of lemon. 


PAN FISH. 


Place them in a thick bottom frying-pan with heads all one way. Fill the 
spaces with smaller fish. When they are fried quite brown and ready to turn, 
put a dinner plate over them, drain off the fat; then invert the pan, and they 
will be left unbroken on the plate. Put the lard back into the pan, and when 
hot slip back the fish. When the other side is brown, drain, turn on a plate as 
before, and slip them on a warm platter, to be sent to the table. Leaving the 
heads on and the fish a crispy-brown, in perfect shape, improves the appearance 
if not the favor. Garnish with slices of lemon. 

—Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia. 


BAKED PICKEREL. 


Carefully clean and wipe the fish, and lay in a dripping-pan with enough hot 
water to prevent scorching. <A perforated sheet of tin, fitting loosely, or several 
muffin rings may be used to keep it off the bottom. Lay it in a circle on its 
belly, head and tail touching, and tied, or as directed in note on fish; bake 
slowly, basting often with butter and water. When done, have ready a cup of 
sweet cream or rich milk to which a few spoons of hot water has been added; 
stir in two large spoons of melted butter and a little chopped parsley; heat all 
by setting the cup in boiling water; add the gravy from the dripping-pan, and 
let it boil up once; place the fish in a hot dish, and pour over it the sauce. Or 
an egg sauce may be made with drawn butter; stir in the yolk of an egg quickly, 
and then a teaspoon of chopped parsley. It can be stuffed or not, just as you 
please. 


BOILED SALMON. 


The middle slice of salmon is the best. Sew up neatly in a mosquito-net 
bag, and boil a quarter of an hour to the pound in hot salted water. When done, 
unwrap with care, and lay upon a hot dish, taking care not to break it. Have 
ready a large cupful of drawn butter, very rich, in which has been stirred a 
tablespoonful of minced parsley and the juice of a lemon. Pour half upon the 
salmon, and serve the rest in a boat. Garnish with parsley and sliced eggs. 
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BROILED SALMON. 


Cut slices from an inch to an inch and a half thick, dry them in a cloth, season 
with salt and pepper, dredge them in sifted flour, and broil on a gridiron rubbed 
with suet. 

Another mode.—Cut the slices one inch thick, and season them with pepper 
and salt; butter a sheet of white paper, lay each slice on a separate piece, envelope 
them in it with their ends twisted; broil gently over a clear fire, and serve with 
anchovy or caper sauce. When higher seasoning is required, add a few chopped 
herbs and a little spice. 


FRESH SALMON FRIED. 


Cut the slices three-quarters of an inch thick, dredge them with flour, or dip 
them in egg and crumbs,—fry alight brown. This mode answers for all fish 
cut into steaks. Season well with salt and pepper. 


SALMON AND CAPER SAUCE. 


Two slices of salmon, one-quarter pound butter, one-half teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, one shalot; salt and pepper to taste. 

Lay the salmon in a baking-dish, place pieces of butter over ii and 
add the other ingredients, rubbing a little of the seasoning into the fish; place it 
in the oven and baste it frequently; when done, take it out and drain for a 
minute or two; lay it in a dish, pour caper sauce over it, and serve. Salmon 
dressed in this way, with tomato sauce, is very delicious. 


BROILED SALT SALMON OR OTHER SALT FISH. 


Soak salmon in tepid or cold water twenty-four hours, changing water sev- 
eral times, or let stand under faucet of running water. If in a hurry or desiring 
a very salt relish, it may do to soak a short time, having water warm, and 
changing, parboiling slightly. At the hour wanted, broil sharply. Season to 
suit taste, covering with butter. This recipe will answer for all kinds of salt fish. 


PICKLED SALMON. 


Take a fine, fresh salmon, and having cleaned it, cut it into large pieces, and 
boil it in salted water as if for eating. Then drain it, wrap it in a dry cloth, and 
set it in a cold place till next day. Then make the pickle, which must be in 
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proportion to the quantity of fish. To one quart of the water in which the 
salmon was boiled, allow two quarts of the best vinegar, one ounce of whole 
black pepper, one nutmeg gratcd and a dozen blades of mace. Boil all these 
together in a kettle closely covered to prevent the flavor from evaporating. 
When the vinegar thus prepared is quite cold, pour it over the salmon, and put. 
on the top a tablespoonful of sweet oil, which will make it keep the longer. 

Cover it closely, put it in a dry, cool place, and it will be good for many 
months. This is the nicest way of preserving salmon, and is approved by all 
who have tried it. 


SMOKED SALMON. 


Smoked salmon to be broiled should be put upon the gridiron first, with the 
flesh side to the fire. 

Smoked salmon is very nice when shaved like smoked beef, and served with 
coffee or tea. 


FRICASSEE SALMON. 


This way of cooking fresh salmon is a pleasant change from the ordinary 
modes of cooking it: Cut one and one-half pounds of salmon into pieces one 
inch square; put the pieces in a stewpan with half a cupful of water, a little 
salt, a little white pepper, one clove, one blade of mace, three pieces of sugar, 
one shalot and a heaping teaspoonful of mustard mixed smoothly with half a 
teacupful of vinegar. Let this boil up once and add six tomatoes peeled and 
cut into tiny pieces, a few sprigs of parsley finely minced, and one wineglassful 
of sherry. Let all simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour. Serve very 
hot, and garnish with dry toast cut in triangular pieces. This dish is good, very 
cold, for luncheon or breakfast. 


SALMON PATTIES. 


Cut cold cooked salmon into dice. Heat about a pint of the dice in half a 
pint of cream. Season to taste with cayenne pepper and salt. Fill the shells 
and serve. Cold cooked fish of any kind may be made into patties in this wav. 
Use any fish sauce you thoose—all are equally good. 


FISH AND OYSTER PIE. 


Any remains of cold fish, such as cod or haddock, 2 dozen oysters, pepper and 
salt to taste, bread-crumbs sufficient for the quantity of fish; 4 teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley. 
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Clear the fish from the bones, and put a layer of it in a pie-dish, which 
sprinkle with pepper and salt; then a layer of bread-crumbs, oysters, nutmeg, 
and chopped parsley. Repeat this till the dish is quite full. You may form a 
covering either of bread-crumbs, which should be browned, or puff-paste, which 
should be cut off into long strips, and laid in cross-bars over the fish, with a line 
of the paste first laid round the edge. Before putting on the top, pour in some 
made melted butter, or a little thin white sauce, and the oyster-liquor, and bake. 

Time.—If of cooked fish, + hour; if made of fresh fish and puff-paste, ? hour. 


STEAMED FISH. 


Secure the tail of the fish in its mouth, the body in a circle; pour over it 
half a pint of vinegar, seasoned with pepper and salt; let it stand an hour in a 
cool place; pour off the vinegar, and put it in a steamer over boiling water, and 
steam twenty minutes, or longer for large fish. When the meat easily separates 
from the bone it is done. Drain well, and serve on a very clean white napkin, 
neatly folded and placed on the platter; decorate the napkin around the fish with 
sprigs of curled parsley, or with fanciful beet cuttings, or alternately with 
both. 


TO BROIL A SHAD. 


Split and wash the shad, and afterwards dry it in a cloth. Season it with 
salt and pepper. Have ready a bed of clear, bright coals. Grease your gridiron 
well, and as soon as it is hot, lay the shad upon it, the flesh side down; cover 
with a dripping-pan and broil it for about a quarter of an hour, or more, accord- 
ing to the thickness. Butter it well, and send it to the table. Covering it while 
broiling gives it a more delicious flavor. 


BAKED SHAD. 


Many people are of the opinion that the very best method of cooking a shad 
is to bake it. Stuff it with bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, butter and parsley, and 
mix this up with the beaten yolk of egg; fill the fish with it, and sew it up or 
fasten a string around it. Pour over it a little water and some butter, and bake 
as you would afowl. A shad will require from an hour to an hour and a 
quarter to bake. Garnish with slices of lemon, water cresses, etc. 

Dressing for Baked Shad.—Boil up the gravy in which the shad was baked, 
put in a large tablespoonful of catsup, a tablespoonful of brown flour which 
has been wet with cold water, the juice of a lemon, and a glass of sherry or Ma- 
deira wine. Serve in a sauce boat. 
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TO COOK A SHAD ROE. 


Drop into boiling water, and cook gently for twenty minutes; then take from 
the fire, and drain. Butter a tin plate, and lay the drained roe upon it. Dredge 
well with salt and pepper, and spread soft butter over it; then dredge thickly 
with flour. Cook in the oven for half an hour, basting frequently with salt, 
pepper, flour, butter and water. 


TO COOK SHAD ROE. (Another Way.) 


Kirst partly boil them in a small covered pan, take out and season them with 
salt, a little pepper, dredge with flour and fry as any fish. 


BOILED BASS. 


After thoroughly cleaning it place in a saucepan with enough water to cover it; 
add two tablespoonfuis of salt; set the saucepan over the fire, and when it has boiled 
about five minutes try to pull out one of the fins; if it loosens easily from the body 
carefully take the fish out of tke water, lay it on a platter, surround it with half a 
dozen hard-boiled eggs, and serve it with a sauce. 


BOILED BLUEFISH. 


Boiled the same as Bass. 


BAKED BLUEFISH. 
Baked the same as Baked Shad—see page 46. 


FRIED EELS. 


After cleaning the eels well, cut them in pieces two inches long; wash them 
and wipe them dry; roll them in wheat flour or rolled cracker, and fry as di- 
rected for other fish, in hot lard or beef dripping, salted. They shouid be 
browned all over and thoroughly done. 

Eels are sometimes dipped in batter and then fried, or into egg and bread 
crumbs. Serve with crisped parsley. 


SHEEPSHEAD WITH DRAWN BUTTER. 


Select a medium-sized fish, clean it thoroughly, and rub a little salt over it; 
wrap it in a cloth and put it ina steamer; place this over a pot of fast-boiling 
water and steam one hour; then lay it whole upon a hot side-dish, garnish with 
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tufts of parsley and slices of lemon, and serve with drawn butter, prepared as 
follows: Take two ounces of butter and roll it into small balls, dredge these 
with flour; put one-fourth of them in a sauce-pan, and as they begin to melt, 
whisk them; add the remainder, one at a time, until thoroughly smooth; while 
stirring, add a tablespoonful of lemon juice, half a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley; pour into a hot sauce boat, and serve. 


BAKED WHITE FISH. 


Thoroughly clean the fish; cut off the head or not, as preferred; cut out the 
backbone from the head to within two inches of the tail, and stuff with the fol- 
lowing: Soak stale bread in water, squeeze dry; cut in pieces a large onion, fry 
in butter, chop fine; add the bread, two ounces of butter, salt, pepper and a lit- 
tle parsley or sage; heat through, and when taken off the fire, add the yolks of 
two well-beaten eggs; stuff the fish rather full, sew up with fine twine, and 
wrap with several coils of white tape. Rub the fish over slightly with butter; 
just cover the bottom of a baking pan with hot water, and place the fish in it, 
standing back upward, and bent in the form of an 8. Serve with the following 
dressing: Reduce the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs to a smooth paste with two 
tablespoonfuls good salad oil; stir in half a teaspoon English mustard, and add 
pepper and vinegar to taste. 


HALIBUT BOILED. 


The cut next to the tail-piece is the best to boil. Rub a little salt over it, 
soak it for fifteen minutes in vinegar and cold water, then wash it and scrape 
it until quite clean; tie it in a cloth, and boil slowly over a moderate fire, allow- 
ing seven minutes boiling to each pound of fish; when it is half cooked, turn it 
over in the pot; serve with drawn butter or egg sauce. 

Boiled halibut minced with boiled potatoes, and a little butter and milk, makes 
an excellent breakfast dish. 


STEAMED HALIBUT. 


Select a three-pound piece of white halibut, cover it with a cloth and place it 
in a steamer; set the steamer over a pot of fast-boiling water and steam two 
hours: place it on a hot dish surrounded with a border of parsley, and serve with 
egg-sauce. 
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FRIED HALIBUT. No.T. 


Select choice, firm slices from this large and delicate-looking fish, and, after 
carefully washing and drying with a soft towel, with a sharp knife take off the 
skin. Beat up two eggs, and roll out some brittle crackers upon the kneading 
board until they are as fine as dust. Dip each slice into the beaten egg, then 
into the cracker crumbs, (after you have salted and peppered the fish), and place 
them in a hot frying-pan half full of boiling lard, in which a little butter has 
been added to make the fish brown nicely; turn and brown both sides, remove 
from the frying-pan and drain. Serve hot. 


FRIED HALIBUT. No. 2. 


First fry a few thin slices of salt pork until brown in an iron frying-pan; 
then take it up on a hot platter, and keep it warm until the halibut is fried. 
After washing and drying two pounds of sliced halibut, sprinkle it with salt and 
pepper, dredge it well with flour, put it into the hot pork-drippings and fry 
brown on both sides; then serve the pork with the fish. 

Halibut broiled in slices is a very good way of cooking it, broiled the same as 
Spanish mackerel. 


BAKED HALIBUT. 

Take a nice piece of halibut weighing five or six pounds, and lay it in salt 
water for two hours. Wipe it dry and score the outer skin. Set it in a drip- 
ping-pan in a moderate hot oven, and bake an hour, basting often with butter 
and water heated together in a sauce-pan or tin cup. When a fork will pene- 
trate it easily, itis done. It should be a fine, brown color. Take the gravy in 
the dripping-pan, add a little boiling water should there not be enough, stir in 
a tablespoonful of walnut catsup, a teaspoonful,of Worcestershire sauce, the 
juice of a lemon, and thicken with brown flour, previously wet with cold water. 
Boil up once and put in a sauce boat. 


HALIBUT BROILED. 

Broil the same as other fish, upon a buttered gridiron, over a clear fire, first 
seasoning with salt and pepper, placed on a hot dish when done, buttered well 
and cover closely. 

FRIED BROOK TROUT. 


These delicate fish are usually fried, and form a delightful breakfast or sup- 
per dish. Clean wash and dry the fish, split them to the tail, salt and pepper 
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them, and flour them nicely. If you use lard instead of the fat of fried salt 
pork, put in a piece of butter to prevent their sticking, and which causes them 
to brown nicely. Let the fat be hot, fry quickly to a delicate brown. They 
should be sufficiently browned on one side before turning on the other side. 
They are nice served with slices of fried pork, fried crisp. Lay them side by 
side on a heated platter, garnish and send hot to the table. They are often 
cooked and served with their heads on. 


FRIED SMELTS. 


Fried with their heads on the same as brook trout. Many think that they 
make a much better appearance as a dish when cooked whole with the heads 
on, and nicely garnished for the table. 


BOILED WHITE FISH. 


Taken from Mrs. A. W. Ferry’s Cook Book, Mackinac, 1824. The most deli- 
cate mode of cooking white fish. Prepare the fish as for broiling, laying it open; 
put it into a dripping-pan with the back down; nearly cover with water; to one 
fish two tablespoonfuls of salt; cover tightly and simmer (not boil) one-half 
hour. Dress with gravy, a little butter and pepper, and garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs. 


BAKED WHITE FISH. (Bordeaux Sauce.) 


Clean and stuff the fish. Put it in a baking-pan and add a liberal quantity 
of butter, previously rolled in flour, to the fish. Put in the pan half a pint of 
claret, and bake for an hour and a quarter. Remove the fish and strain the 
gravy; add to the latter a gill more of claret, a teaspoonful of brown flour 
and a pinch of cayenne, and serve with the fish. 

—Plankington House, Milwaukee. 


BAKED SALMON TROUT. 


This deliciously flavored game-fish is baked precisely as shad or white fish, 
but should be accompanied with cream gravy to make it perfect. It should be 
baked slowly, basting often with butter and water. When done, have ready in 
a sauce-pan a cup of cream, diluted with a few spoonfuls of hot water, for fear 
it might clot in heating, in which have been stirred cautiously two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, a scant tablespoonful of flour, and a little chopped parsley. 
Heat this in a vessel set within another of boiling water, add the gravy from the 
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dripping-pan, boil up once to thicken, and when the trout is laid on a suitable 
hot dish, pour this sauce around it. Garnish with sprigs of parsley. 

This same fish boiled, served with the same cream gravy, (with the exception 
of the fish gravy,) is the proper way to cook it. 


TO BAKE SMELTS. 


Wash and dry them thoroughly in a cloth, and arrange them nicely in a flat 
baking-dish; the pan should be buttered, also the fish; season with salt and pep- 
per, and cover with bread or cracker-crumbs. Place a piece of butter over each. 
Bake for fifteen or twenty minutes. Garnish with fried parsley and cut lemon. 


BROILED SPANISH MACKEREL. 


Split the fish down the back, take out the back bone, wash it in cold water, 
dry it with a clean dry cloth, sprinkle it lightly with salt and lay it on a but- 
tered gridiron, over a clear fire, with the flesh side downward, until it begins to 
brown; then turn the other side. Have ready a mixture of two tablespoonfuls 
of butter melted, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, a teaspoonful of salt, some pep- 
per. Dish up the fish hot from the gridiron on a hot dish, turn over the mix- 
ture and serve it while hot. 

Broiled Spanish mackerel is excellent with other fish sauces. Boiled Spanish 
mackerel is also very fine with most of the fish sauces, more especially ‘‘ Matre 
d’ Hotel Sauce.”’ 


BOILED SALT MACKEREL. 


Wash and clean off all the brine and salt; put it to soak with the meat side 
down, in cold water over night; in the morning rinse it in one or two waters. 
Wrap each up in a cloth and put it into a kettle with considerable water, which 
should be cold; cook about thirty minutes. Take it carefully from the cloth, 
take out the back bones and pour over a little melted butter and cream; adda 
light sprinkle of pepper. Or make a cream sauce like the following: 

Heat a small cup of milk to scalding. Stir into it a teaspoonful of corn-starch 
wet up with a little water. When this thickens, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
pepper, salt, and chopped parsley, to taste. Beat an egg light, pour the sauce 
gradually over it, put the mixture again over the fire, and stir one minute, not 
more. Pour upon the fish, and serve it with some slices of lemon, or a few 
sprigs of parsley or water-cresses, on the dish as a garnish. 
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BAKED SALT MACKEREL. 


When the mackerel have soaked over night, put them in a pan and pour on 
boiling water enough to cover. Let them stand a couple of minutes, then drain 
them off, and put them in the pan with a few lumps of butter; pour on a half 
teacupful of sweet cream, or rich milk, and a little pepper; set in the oven and 
let it bake a little until brown. 


FRIED SALT MACKEREL. 


Select as many salt mackerel as required; wash and cleanse them well, then 
put them to soak all day in cold water, changing them every two hours; then 
put them into fresh water just before retiring. In the morning drain off the 
water, wipe them dry, roll them in flour, and fry in a little butter on a hot thick- 
bottom frying-pan. Serve with a little melted butter poured over, and garnish 
with a little parsley. 


BOILED FRESH MACKEREL. 


Fresh mackerel are cooked in water salted, and a little vinegar added; with 
this exception they can be served in the same way as the salt mackerel. 
Broiled ones are very nice with the same cream sauce, or you can substitute egg 
sauce. 


POTTED FRESH FISH. 


After the fish has laid in salt water six hours, take it out, and to every six 
pounds of fish take one-quarter cupful each of salt, black pepper and cinnamon, 
one eighth cupful of allspice, and one teaspoonful of cloves. 

Cut the fish in pieces and put into a half gallon stone baking-jar, first a layer 
of fish, then the spices, flour, and then spread a thin layer of butter on, and con- 
tinue so until the dish is full. Fill the jar with equal parts of vinegar and water, 
cover with tightly fitting lid, so that the steam cannot escape; bake five hours, 
remove from the oven, and when it is cold, it is to be cut in slices and served. 
This is a tea or lunch dish. 


SCALLOPED CRABS. 


Put the crabs into a kettle of boiling water, and throw in a handful of salt. 
Boil from twenty minutes to half an hour. Take them from the water when 
done and pick out all the meat; be careful not to break the shell. To a pint of 
meat put a little salt and pepper; taste, and if not enough add more, a little at a 
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time, till suited. Grate ina very little nutmeg, and add one spoonful of cracker or 
bread-crumbs, two eggs well beaten, and two tablespoonfuls of butter (even full): 
stir all well together; wash the shells clean, and fill each shell full of the mix- 
ture; sprinkle crumbs over the top and moisten with the liquor; set in the oven 
till of a nice brown; a few minutes will do it. Send to the table hot, arranged 
on large dishes. They are eaten at breakfast or supper. 


FISH IN WHITE SAUCE. 


Flake up cold boiled halibut and set the plate into the steamer, that the fish 
may heat without drying. Boil the bones and skin of the fish with a slice of 
onion and a very smail piece of red pepper; a bit of this the size of a kernel of 
coffee will make the sauce quite as hot as most persons like it. Boil this stock 
down to half a pint; thicken with one teaspoonful of butter and one teaspoonful 
of flour, mixed together. Add one drop of extract of almond. Pour this sauce 
over your halibut and stick bits of parsley over it. 


FRESH STURGEON STEAK MARINADE. 


Take one slice of sturgeon two inches thick; let it stand in hot water five 
minutes; drain; put it in a bow! and add a gill of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of black pepper, and the 
juice of half a lemon; let it stand six hours, turning it occasionally; drain and 
dry on a napkin; dip it in egg; roll in bread-crumbs, and fry, or rather boil, in 
very hot fat. Beat up the yolks of two raw eggs, add a teaspoonful of French 
mustard, and, by degrees, half of the marinade, to make a smooth sauce, which 
serve with the fish. 


POTTED FISH. 


Take out the backbone of the fish; for one weighing two pounds take a table- 
spoonful of allspice and cloves mixed; these spices should be put into little bags 
of not too thick muslin; put sufficient salt directly upon each fish; then roli in 
a cloth, over which sprinkle a little cayenne pepper; put alternate layers of fish, 
spice and sage in an earthern jar; cover with the best cider vinegar; cover the 
jar closely with a plate, and over this put a covering of dough, rolled out to 
twice the thickness of pie crust. Make the edges of paste, to adhere closely to 
the sides of the jar, so as to make it air-tight. Put the jar into a pot of cold 
water and let it boil from three to five hours, according to quantity. Ready 
when cold. 
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MAYONNAISE FISH. 


Take a pound or so of cold boiled fish (halibut, rock, or cod), not chop, but 
cut, into pieces an inch in length. Mix in a bowl a dressing as follows: The 
yolk of four boiled eggs rubbed to a smooth paste with salad oil or butter; add 
to these salt, pepper, mustard, two teaspoonfuls of white sugar, and, lastly, 
six tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Beat the mixture until light, and just before 
pouring it over the fish, stir in lightly the frothed white of a raw egg. Serve 
the fish in a glass dish, with half the dressing stirred in with it. Spread the 
remainder over the top, and lay lettuce leaves (from the core of the head of let- 
tuce) around the edges, to be eaten with it. 


FISH CHOWDER. (Rhode Island.) 


Fry five or six slices of fat pork crisp in the bottom of the pot you are to 
make your chowder in; take them out and chop them into small pieces, put them 
back into the bottom of the pot with their own gravy. (This is much better 
than having the slices whole.) 

Cut four pounds of fresh cod or sea-bass into pieces two inches square, and 
lay enough of these on the pork to cover it. Follow with a layer of chopped 
onions, a little parsley; summer savory and pepper, either black or cayenne. 
Then a layer of split Boston, or butter, or whole cream crackers, which have 
been soaked in warm water until moistened through, but not ready to break. 
Above this put a layer of pork, and repeat the order given above—onions, sea- 
soning, (not too much), crackers and pork, until your materials are exhausted. 
Let the topmost layer be buttered crackers well soaked. Pour in enough cold 
water to barely cover all. Cover the pot, stew gently for an hour, watching 
that the water does not sink too low. Should it leave the upper layer exposed, 
replenish cautiously from the boiling tea-kettle. When the chowder is thoroughly 
done, take out with a perforated skimmer and put into a tureen. Thicken the 
gravy with a tablespoonful of flour and about the same quantity of butter; boil 
up and pour over the chowder. Serve sliced lemon, pickles and stewed toma- 
toes with it, that the guests may add if they like. 


CODFISH BALLS. 


Take a pint bowl of codfish picked very fine, two pint bowls of whole raw 
peeled potatoes, sliced thickly; put them together in plenty of cold water and 
boil until the potatoes are thoroughly cooked; remove from the fire, and drain 
off all the water. Mash them with the potato masher, add a piece of butter the 
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size of an egg, one well-beaten egg, and three spoonfuls of cream or rich milk. 
Flour your hands and make into balls or cakes. Put an ounce each of buttes 
and lard into a frying pan; when hot, put in the balls and fry a nice brown. Do 
not freshen the fish before boiling with the potatoes. Many cooks fry them in a 
quantity of lard similar to boiled doughnuts. 


STEWED CODFISH. (Salt.) 

Take a thick, white piece of salt codfish, lay it in cold water for a few min- 
utes to soften it a little, enough to render it more easily to be picked up. Shred 
it in very small bits, put it over the fire in a stew-pan with cold water; let it 
come to a boil, turn off this water carefully, and add a pint of milk to the fish, 
or more according to quantity. Set it over the fire again and let it boil slowly 
about three minutes, now add a good-sized piece of butter, a shake of pepper 
and a thickening of a tablespoonful of flour in enough cold milk to make a cream. 
Stew five minutes longer, and just before serving stir in two well-beaten eggs. 
The eggs are an addition that could be dispensed with, however, as it is very 
good without them. An excellent breakfast dish. 


CODFISH A LA MODE. 

Pick up a teacupful of salt codfish very fine, and freshen—the dessicated is 
nice to use; two cups mashed potatoes, one pint cream or milk, two well-beaten 
eggs, half a cup butter, salt and pepper; mix; bake in an earthen baking dish 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes; serve in the same dish, placed on a small 
platter, covered with a fine napkin. 


BOILED FRESH COD. 


Sew up the piece of fish in thin cloth, fitted to shape; boil in salted water 
(boiling from the first), allowing about fifteen minutes to the pound. Carefully 
unwrap, and pour over it warm oyster sauce. A whole one boiled the same. 

—Hotel Brighton. 
SCALLOPED FISH. 

Pick any cold fresh fish, or salt codfish, left from the dinner, into fine bits, 
carefully removing all the bones. 

Take a pint of milk in a suitable dish, and place it in a sauce-pan of boiling 
water; put into it a few slices of onion, cut very fine, a sprig of parsley minced 
fine, add a piece of butter as large as an egg, a pinch of salt, a sprinkle of white 
pepper, then stir in two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, or flour, rubbed in a little 
cold milk; let all boil up and remove from the fire. Take a dish you wish to 
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serve it in, butter the sides and bottom. Put first a layer of the minced fish, 
then a layer of the cream, then sprinkle over that some cracker or bread-crumbs, 
then a layer of fish again, and so on, until the dish is full; spread cracker or 
bread-crumbs last on the top, to prevent the milk from scorching. 
This is a very good way to use up cold fish, making a nice breakfast dish, or 
a side-dish for dinner. 
FISH FRITTERS. 


Take a piece of salt codfish, pick it up very fine, put it into a sauce-pan, with 
plenty of cold water; bring it to a boil, turn off the water, and add another of 
cold water; let this boil with the fish about fifteen minutes, very slowly; strain 
off this water, making the fish quite dry, and set aside to cool. Inthe meantime, 
stir up a batter of a pint of milk, four eggs, a pinch of salt, one large teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder in flour, enough to make thicker than batter cakes. Stir 
in the fish and fry like any fritters. Very fine accompaniment to a good break- 
fast. 


BOILED SALT CODFISH. (New England Style). 


Cut the fish into square pieces, cover with cold water, set on the back part of 
the stove; when hot, pour off water and cover again with cold water; let it 
stand about four hours and simmer, not boil; put the fish on a platter, then 
cover with a drawn-butter gravy, and serve. Many cooks prefer soaking the 
fish over night. 


BOILED CODFISH AND OYSTER SAUCE. 


Lay the fish in cold salted water half an hour before it is time to cook it, then 
roll it in a clean cloth dredged with flour; sew up the edges in such a manner 
as to envelope the fish entirely, yet have but one thickness of cloth over any 
part. Put the fish into boiling water, slightly salted; add a few whole cloves 
and peppers and a bit of lemon peel; pull gently on the fins, and when they come 
out easily the fish is done. Arrange neatly on a folded napkin, garnish and 
serve with oyster sauce. Take six oysters to every pound of fish and scald 
(blanch) them in a half-pint of hot oyster liquor; take out the oysters and add to 
the liquor, salt, pepper, a bit of mace and an ounce of butter; whip into it a gill 
of milk containing half of a teaspoonful of flour. Simmer a moment; add 
the oysters, and send to table in a sauce-boat. Egg sauce is good with this fish. 


BAKED CODFISH. 
If salt fish, soak, boil and pick the fish, the same as for fish-balls. Add an 
equal quantity of mashed potatoes, or cold, boiled, chopped potatoes, a large 
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piece of butter, and warm milk enough to make it quite soft. Put it into a but- 
tered dish, rub butter over the top, shake over a little sifted flour, and bake about 
thirty minutes, and until a rich brown. Make a sauce of drawn butter, with 
two hard-boiled eggs sliced, served in a gravy-boat. 


CODFISH STEAK. (New England Style.) 


Select a medium-sized fresh codfish, cut it in steaks cross-wise of the fish, 
about an inch and a half thick; sprinkle a little salt over them, and let them 
stand two hours. Cut into dice a pound of salt fat pork, fry out all the fat 
from them and remove the crisp bits of pork; put the codfish steaks in a pan of 
corn meal, dredge them with it, and when the pork fat is smoking hot, fry the 
steaks. in it to a dark-brown color on both sides. Squeeze over them a little 
lemon juice, add a dash of freshly ground pepper, and serve with hot, old-fash- 
ioned, well-buttered Johnny Cake. 


SALMON CROQUETTES. 


One pound of cooked salmon (about one and a half pints when chopped), 
one cup of cream, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, three 
eggs, one pint of crumbs, pepper and salt; chop the salmon fine, mix the flour 
and butter together, let the cream come to a boil, and stir in the flour and butter, 
salmon and seasoning; boil one minute; stir in one well-beaten egg, and remove 
from the fire; when cold make into croquettes; dip in beaten egg, roll in crumbs 
and fry. Canned salmon can be used. 


Shellfish. 


STEWED WATER TURTLES, OR TERRAPINS. 


Select the largest, thickest and fattest, the females being the best; they srould 
be alive when brought from market. Wash and put them alive into boiling 
water, add a little salt, and boil them until thoroughly done, or from ten to fif- 
teen minutes, after which take off the shell, extract the meat, and remove care- 
fully the sand-bag and gall; also all the entrails; they are unfit to eat, and are 
no longer used in cooking terrapins for the best tables. Cut the meat into 
pieces, and put it into a stew-pan with its eggs, and sufficient fresh butter to 
stew it well. Let it stew till quite hot throughout, keeping the pan carefully 
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covered, that none of the flavor may escape, but shake it over the fire while 
stewing. In another pan make a sauce of beaten yolk of egg, highly flavored 
with Madeira or sherry, and powdered nutmeg and mace, a gill of currant jelly, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper, and salt to taste, enriched with a large lump of fresh 
butter. Stir this sauce well over the fire, and when it has almost come to a boil, 
take it off. Send the terrapins to the table hot in a covered dish, and the sauce 
separately in a sauce-tureen, to be used by those who lke it, and omitted by 
those who prefer the genuine flavor of the terrapins when simply stewed with 
butter. This is now the usual mode of dressing terrapins in Maryland, Virginia, 
and many other parts of the South, and will be found superior to any other. If 
there are no eggs in the terrapin, ‘‘egg balls’? may be substituted. (See recipe). 


STEWED TERRAPIN, WITH CREAM. 


Place in a sauce-pan, two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter and one of dry 
flour; stir it over the fire until it bubbles; then gradually stir in a pint of cream, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper, the same of 
grated nutmeg, and a very smal! pinch of cayenne. Next, put in a pint of ter- 
rapin meat and stir all until it is scalding hot. Move the sauce-pan to the back 
part of the stove or range, where the contents will keep hot but not boil; then 
stir in four well-beaten yolks of eggs; do not allow the terrapin to boil after add- 
ing the eggs, but pour it immediately into a tureen containing a gill of good 
Madeira and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Serve hot. 


STEWED TERRAPIN. 


Plunge the terrapins alive into boiling water, and let them remain until the 
sides and lower shell begin to crack—this will take less than an hour; then re- 
move them and let them get cold; take off the shell and outer skin, being care- 
ful to save all the blood possible in opening them. If there are eggs in them put 
them aside in a dish; take all the inside out, and be very careful not to break 
the gall, which must be immediately removed or it will make the rest bitter. 
It lies within the liver. Then cut up the liver and all the rest of the terrapin 
into small pieces, adding the blood and juice that have flowed out in cutting up; 
add half a pint of water; sprinkle a little flour over them as you place them in 
the stew-pan; let them stew slowly ten minutes, adding salt, black and cayenne 
pepper, and a very small blade of mace; then add a gill of the best brandy and 
half a pint of the very best sherry wine; let it simmer over a slow fire very 
gently. About ten minutes or so, before you are ready to dish them, add half a 
pint of rich cream, and half a pound of sweet butter, with flour, to prevent boil- 
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ing; two or three minutes before taking them off the fire, peel the eggs carefully 
and throw them in whole. If there should be no eggs use the yolk of hens’ eggs, 
hard boiled. This receipt is for four terrapins. 

—Rennert’s Hotel, Baltwmore. 


BOILED LOBSTER. 


Put a handful of salt into a large kettle or pot of boiling water. When the 
water boils very hard, put in the lobster, having first brushed it, and tied the 
claws together with a bit of twine. Keep it boiling from 20 minutes to half an hour 
in proportion to its size. If boiled too long the meat will be hard and stringy. 
When it is done take it out, lay it on its claws to drain, and then wipe it dry. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the head of a lobster, and what are 
called the lady-fingers, are nut to be eaten. 

Very large lobsters are not the best, the meat being coarse and tough. The 
male is best for boiling; the flesh is firmer, and the shell a brighter red; it may 
readily be distinguished from the female; the tail is narrower, and the two up- 
per-most fins within the tail are stiff and hard. Those of the hen lobster are 
not so, and the tail is broader. 

Hen lobsters are preferred for sauce or salad, on account of their coral. The 
head and small claws are never used. 

They should be alive and freshly caught when put into the boiling kettle. 
After being cooked and cooled, split open the body and tail, and crack the claws, 
to extract the meat. The sand pouch found near the throat should be removed. 
Care should be exercised that none of the feathery, tough, gill-like particles 
found under the body shell get mixed with the meat, as they are indigestible, 
and have caused much trouble. They are supposed to be the cause of so-called 
poisoning from eating lobster. 

Serve on a platter. Lettuce, and other concomitants of a salad, should also be 
placed on the table or platter. 


SCALLOPED LOBSTER. 


Butter a deep dish, and cover the bottom with fine bread-crumbs; put on this 
a layer of chopped lobster, with pepper and salt; soon alternately until the dish is 
filled, having crumbs on top. Put on bits of butter, moisten with milk, and 
bake about twenty minutes. 


DEVILED LOBSTER. 


Take out all the meat from a boiled lobster, reserving the coral; season highly 
with mustard, cayenne, salt and some kind of table sauce; stew until well mixed, 
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and put it in a covered sauce-pan, with just enough hot water to keep from 
burning; rub the coral smooth, moistening with vinegar until it is thin enough 
to pour easily, then stir it into the sauce-pan. The dressing should be prepared 
before the meat is put on the fire, and which ought to boil but once before the 
coral is put in; stir in a heaping teaspoonful of butter, and when it boils again it 
is done, and should be taken up at once, as too much cooking toughens the 
meat. 


LOBSTER CROQUETTES. 


Take any of the lobster remaining from table, and pound it until the dark, 
light meat and coral are well mixed; put with it not quite as much fine bread- 
crumbs; season with pepper, salt and a very little cayenne pepper; add a little 
melted butter, about two tablespoonfuls if the bread is rather dry; form into 
egg-shaped or round balls; roll them in egg, then in fine crumbs, and fry in boil- 
ing lard. 


LOBSTER PATTIES. 


Cut some boiled lobster in small pieces; then take the small claws and the 
spawn, put them in a suitable dish, and jam them to a paste with a potate 
masher. Now add to them a ladleful of gravy or both, with a few bread-crumbs: 
set it over the fire and boil; strain it through a strainer, or sieve, to the thickn?ss 
of a cream, and put half of it to your lobsters, and save the other half to satice 
them with after they are baked. Put to the lobster the bigness of an egg of 
butter, a little pepper and salt; squeeze in a lemon, and warm these over the fire 
enough to melt the butter, set it to cool, and sheet your patty-pan or a plate or 
dish with good puff paste; then put in your lobster, and cover it with a paste; 
bake it within three-quarters of an hour before you want it; when it is baked, 
cut up your cover, and warm up the other half of your sauce above mentioned, 
with a little butter, to the thickness of cream, and pour it over your patty, with 
a little squeezed lemon; cut your cover in two, and lay it on the top, two inches 
distant, so that what is under may be seen. You may bake crawfish, shrimps 
or prawns the same way; and they are all proper for plates or little dishes for a 
second course. 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG. 


Take one whole lobster, cut up in pieces about as large asahickory nut. Put in 
the same pan with a piece of butter size of a walnut, season with salt and pepper 
to taste, and thicken with heavy cream sauce; add the yolk of one egg and two oz. 
of sherry wine. 
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Cream Sauce for above is made as follows: 1 oz. butter, melted in sauce pan, 
2 oz. flour, mixed with butter; thin down to proper consistency with boiling 
cream. 
—Rector’s Oyster House, Chicage. 


BAKED CRABS. 


Mix with the contents of a can of crabs, bread-crumbs or pounded crackers. 
Pepper and salt the whole to taste; mince some cold ham; have the baking-pan 
well buttered, place therein first a layer of the crab meat, prepared as above, 
then a layer of the minced ham, and so on, alternating until the pan is filled. 
Cover the top with bread-crumbs and bits of butter, and bake. 


DEVILED CRABS. 


Half a dozen fresh crabs, boiled and minced, two ounces of butter, one small 
teaspoonful of mustard powder; cayenne pepper and salt to taste. Put the 
meat into a bowl and mix carefully with it an equal quantity of fine bread- 
crumbs. Work the butter to a light cream, mix the mustard well with it, then 
stir in very carefully, a handful at a time, the mixed crabs, a tablespoonful of 
cream, and crumbs. Season to taste with cayenne pepper and salt: fill the crab 
shells with the mixture, sprinkle bread-crumbs over the tops, put three small 
pieces of butter upon the top of each, and brown them quickly in a hot oven. 
They will puff in baking and will be found very nice. Half the quantity can be 
made A crab-shell will hold the meat of two crabs. 


CRAB CROQUETTES. 


Pick the meat of boiled crabs and chop it fine. Season to taste with pepper, 
salt and melted butter. Moisten it well with rich milk or cream, then stiffen it 
slightly with bread or cracker-crumbs. Add two or three well-beaten eggs to 
bind the mixture. Form the croquettes, egg and bread-crumb them and fry 
them delicately in boiling lard. It is better to use a wire frying-basket for cro- 
quettes of all kinds. 


TO MAKE A CRAB PIE. 


Procure the crabs alive, and put them in boiling water, along with some salt. 
Boil them for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, according to the size. 
When cold, pick the meat from the claws and body. Chop all together, and 
mix it with crumbs of bread, pepper and salt, and a little butter. Put all thia 
into the shell, and brown in a hot oven. A crab-shell will hold the meat of twe 
crabs. 
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CRABS. (Soft Shell.) 


Crabs may be boiled as lobsters. They make a fine dish when stewed. Take 
out the meat from the shell, put it into a sauce-pan with butter, pepper, salt, a 
pinch of mace, and a very little water; dredge with flour, and let simmer five 
minutes over a slow fire. Serve hot; garnish the dish with the claws laid 
around it. 

The usual way of cooking them is frying them in plenty of butter and lard 
mixed; prepare them the same as frying fish. The spongy substance from the 
sides should be taken off, also the sand bag. Fry a nice brown, and garnish 
with parsley. 

OYSTERS. 


Oysters must be fresh and fat to be good. They are in season from Septem- 
ber to May. 

The small ones, such as are sold by the quart, are good for pies, fritters, or 
stews; the largest of this sort are nice for frying or pickling for family use. 


FRIED OYSTERS. 


Take large oysters from their own liquor into a thickly folded napkin to dry 
them; then make hot an ounce each of butter and lard, in a thick-bottom fry- 
ing-pan. Season the oysters with pepper and salt, then dip each one into egg 
and cracker-crumbs rolled fine, until it will take up no more. Place them in the 
hot grease and fry them a delicate brown, turning them on both sides by sliding 


* broad-bladed knife under them. Serve them crisp and hot. 
—Boston Oyster House. 


Some prefer to roll oysters in corn-meal and others use flour, but they are 
much more crisp with egg and cracker-crumbs. 


OYSTERS FRIED IN BATTER. 


Ingredients.—4 pint of oysters, 2 eggs, 4 pint of milk, sufficient flour to make 
the batter; pepper and salt to taste; when liked, a little nutmeg; hot lard. 

Scald the oysters in their own liquor, beard them, and lay them ona cloth 
to drain thoroughly. Break the eggs into a basin, mix the flour with them, add 
the milk gradually, with nutmeg and seasoning, and put the oysters in a batter. 
Make some lard hot in a deep frying-pan; put in the oysters, one at a time; when 
done, take them up with a sharp-pointed skewer, and dish them on a napkin. 
Fried oysters are frequently used for garnishing boiled fish, and then a few 
bread-crumbs should be added to the flour. 
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STEWED OYSTERS. (In Milk or Cream.) 

Drain the liquor from two quarts of oysters; mix with it a small teacupful 
of hot water, add a little salt and pepper, and set it over the fire in a sauce-pan. 
Let it boil up once, put in the oysters, let them come to a boil, and when they 
“‘ruffie’’ add two tablespoonfuls of butter. The instant it is melted and well 
stirred in, put in a pint of boiling milk, and take the sauce-pan from the fire. 
Serve with oyster or cream crackers. Serve while hot. 

If thickening is preferred, stir in a little flour or two tablespoonfuls of cracker- 
crumbs. 


PLAIN OYSTER STEW. 


Same as milk or cream stew, using only oyster liquor and water instead of 
anilk or cream, adding more butter after taking up. 


OYSTER SOUP. 
Yor oyster soup, see Soups. 


DRY OYSTER STEW. 


Take six to twelve large oysters and cook them in half a pint of their own 
liquor; season with butter and white pepper; cook for five minutes, stirring con- 


stantly. Serve in hot soup-plates or bowls. 
—Fulton Market, New York. 


BOSTON FRY. 


Prepare the oysters in egg batter and fine cracker meal; fry in butter over a 
slow fire for about ten minutes; cover the hollow of a hot platter with tomato 
sauce; place the oysters in it, but not covering; garnished with chopped parsley 
sprinkled over the oysters. 

—Boston Oyster House. 
BROILED OYSTERS. 


Dry a quart of oysters in a cloth, dip each in melted butter well peppered; 
then in beaten egg, or not, then in bread or cracker-crumbs, also peppered. 
Broil on a wire broiler over live coals, three to five minutes. Dip over each a 
little melted butter. Serve hot. 


ROAST OYSTERS IN-THE SHELL. 


Select the large ones, those usually termed ‘‘ Saddle Rocks,’’ formerly known 
as a distinct variety, but which are new but the large oysters selected from any 
beds; wash and wipe them, and placa with the upper or deep shell down, to 
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catch the juice, over or on live coals. When they open their shells, remove the 
shallow one, being careful to save all the juice in the other; place them, shells and 
all, on a hot platter, and send to table hot, to be seasoned by each person with 
butter and pepper to taste. If the oysters are fine, and they are just cooked 
enough and served all hot, this is, par excellence, the style. 


OYSTER ROAST. No. 2. 


Put one quart of oysters in a basin with their own liquor and let them boil 
three or four minutes; season with a little salt, pepper and a heaping spoonful 
of butter. Serve on buttered toast. 


STEAMED OYSTERS. 


Wash and drain a quart of counts or select oysters; put them in a shallow 
pan and place in a steamer over boiling water; cover and steam till they are 
plump, with the edges ruffled, but no longer. Place in a heated dish, with but- 


ter, pepper and salt, and serve. 
poss ‘ — Baltimore Style. 


STEAMED OYSTERS IN THE SHELL. 


Wash and place them in an air-tight vessel, laying them the upper shell 
downward, so that the liquor will not run out when they open. Place this dish 
or vessel over a pot of boiling water where they will get the steam. Boil them 
rapidly until the shells open, about fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve at once 
while hot. seasoned with butter, salt an? pepper. 


PAN OYSTERS. No. 1. 


Cut some stale bread in thin slices, taking off all the crust; round the slices 
to fit patty-pans, toast, butter, place them in the pans and moisten with three or 
four teaspoonfuls of oyster liquor; place on the toast a layer of oysters, sprinkle 
with pepper, and put a small piece of butter on top of each pan; place all the 
pans in a baking-pan, and place in the oven, covering tightly. They will cook 
in seven or eight minutes if the oven is hot; or, cook till the beards are ruffled; 
remove the cover, sprinkle lightly with salt, replace, and cook one minute 


longer. Serve in patty-pans. They are delicious. 
—New York Style. 


PAN OYSTERS. No. 2. 


Lay in a thin pie-tin or dripping-pan half a pint of large oysters, or more if 
required; have the pan large enough so that each oyster will lie flat on the bot- 
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tom; put in over them a little oyster liquor, but not enough to float; place them 
carefully in a hot oven and just heat them through thoroughly—do not bake 
them—which will be in three to five minutes, according to fire; take them up 
and place on toast; first moistened with the hot juice from the pan. Area very 
good substitute for oysters roasted in the shell, the slow cooking bringing out 


the flavor. 
— French Restaurant, New Orleans, La. 


OYSTER FRITTERS. 


Select plump, good-sized oysters; drain off the juice, and to a cup of this 
juice add a cup of milk, a little salt, four well-beaten eggs, and flour enough to 
make batter like griddle-cakes. 

Envelop an oyster in a spoonful of this batter, (some cut them in halves or 
chop them fine,) then fry in butter and lard, mixed in a frying-pan the same as 
we fry eggs, turning to fry brown on both sides. Send to the table very hot. 

— Delmonico. 

Most cooks fry oyster fritters the same as crullers, in a quantity of hot 

lard, but this is not always convenient; either way they are excellent. 


OYSTER PATTIES. 


Line patty-pans with thin pastry, pressing it well to the tin. Put a piece 
of bread or a ball of paperin each. Cover them with paste and brush them over 
with the white of an egg. Cut an inch square of thin pastry, place on the 
centre of each, glaze this also with egg, and bake in a quick oven fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Remove the bread or paper when half cold. 

Scald as many oysters as you require (allowing two for each patty, three if 
3mall) in their own liquor. Cut each in four and strain the liquor. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour into a thick sauce-pan; stir them 
together over the fire till the flour smells cooked, and then pour half a pint of 
oyster liquor and half a pint of milk into the flour and butter. (If you have 
cream, use it instead of milk.) Stir till it is a thick, smooth sauce. Put the 
oysters into it and let them boil once. Beat the yolks of two eggs. Remove 
the oysters for one minute from the fire, then stir the eggs into them till the 
sauce looks like thick custard. 

Fill the patties with this oyster fricassee, taking care to make it hot by stand- 
ing in boiling water before dinner on the day required, and to make the patty 
cases hot before you fill them. 
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FULTON MARKET ROAST. 


It is still known in New York from the place at which it was and is still 
served. Take nine large oysters in the shell; wash, dry and roast over a char- 
coal fire, on a broiler. Two minutes after the shells open they will be done. 
Take them up quickly, saving the juice in a small, shallow, tin pan; Keep hot 
until all are done; butter them and sprinkle with pepper. 

This is served for one person when calling for a roast of this kind. Itis often 
poured over a slice of toast. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS. 

Have ready about a pint bow! of fine cracker-crumbs. Butter a deep earthen 
dish; put a layer of the cracker-crumbs on the bottom; wet this with some of 
the oyster liquor; next have a layer of oysters; sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and lay small bits of butter upon them; then another layer of cracker-crumbs 
and oyster juice; then oysters, pepper, salt and butter, and so on, until the dish 
is full; the top layer to be cracker-crumbs. Beat up an egg in a cup of milk and 
turn over all. Cover the dish and set it in the oven for thirty or forty-five minutes. 
When baked through, uncover the top, set on the upper grate and brown. 


OYSTER POT-PIE. 

Scald a quart can of oysters in their own liquor; when it boils, skim out the 
oysters and set aside in a warm place. To the liquor add a pint of hot water; 
season well with salt and pepper, a generous piece of butter, thicken with flour 
and cold milk. Have ready nice light biscuit dough, rolled twice as thick as 
pie-crust; cut out into inch squares, drop them into the boiling stew, cover closely, 
and cook forty minutes. When taken up, stir the oysters into the juice and 


serve all together in one dish. A nice side entrée. 
—Prince’s Bay, SI. 


BOSTON OYSTER PIE. 

Having buttered the inside of a deep pie-plate, line it with puff-paste, or 
common pie-crust, and prepare another sheet of paste for the lid; put a clean 
towel into the dish (folded so as to support the lid), set it into the oven and bake 
the paste well; when done, remove the lid and take out the towel. While the 
paste is baking prepare the oysters. Having picked off carefully every bit of 
shell that may be found about them, drain off the liquor into a pan and put the 
oysters into a stew-pan with barely enough of the liquor to keep them from 
burning; season them with pepper, salt and butter; add a little sweet cream 
or milk, and one or two crackers rolled fine; let the oysters simmer, but noé 
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boil, as-that will shrivel them. Remove the upper crust of pastry and fill the 
dish with the oysters and gravy; replace the cover and serve hot. 

Some prefer baking the upper crust on a pie-plate, the same size as the pie, 
then slipping it off on top of the pie after the same is filled with the oysters. 


MOCK OYSTERS. 


Grate the corn, while green and tender, with a coarse grater, into a deep 
dish. To two ears of corn, allow one egg; beat the whites and yolks separately, 
and add them to the corn, with one tablespoonful of wheat flour and one of 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt and pepper to taste. Drop spoonfuls of this batter 
into a frying-pan with hot butter and lard mixed, and fry a light brown on both 
sides. 

In taste, they have a singular resemblance to fried oysters. The corn must 
be young. 


FRICASSEED OYSTERS. 


Take a slice of raw ham, which has been pickled, but not smoked, and soak 
in boiling water for half an hour; cut it in quite small pieces, and put in a sauce- 
pan with two-thirds of a pint of veal or chicken broth, well strained; the liquor 
from a quart of oysters, one small onion, minced fine, and a little chopped 
parsley, sweet marjoram, and pepper; let them simmer for twenty minutes, and 
then boil rapidly two or three minutes; skim well, and add one scant table- 
spoonful of corn-starch, mixed smoothly in one-third cup of milk; stir constantly, 
and when it boils add the oysters and one ounce of butter; after which, just let 
it come to a boil. and remove the oysters to a deep dish; beat one egg, and add 
to it gradually some -f the hot broth, and, when cooked, stir it into the pan; 
season with salt, acd pour the whole over the oysters. When placed upon the 
table, squeeze the juice of a lemon over it. 


SMALL OYSTER PIES. 


For each pie take a tin plate half the size of an ordinary dinner plate; butter 
it, and cover the bottom with a puff paste, as for pies; lay on it five or six select 
oysters, or enough to cover the bottom; butter them and season with a little salt 
and plenty of pepper; spread over this an egg batter, and cover with a crust of 
the paste, making small openings in it with a fork. Bake in a hot oven fifteen 
to twenty minutes, or until the top is nicely browned. 

—Boston Oyster House. 
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STEWED CLAMS. 

Wash clean as many round clams as required; pile them in a large iron pot, 
with half a cupful of hot water in the bottom, and put over the fire; as soon as 
the shells open, take out the clams, cut off the hard, uneatable ‘‘ fringe’’ from 
each, with strong, clean scissors, put them into a stew-pan with the broth from 
the pot, and boil slowly till they are quite tender; pepper well, and thicken the 
gravy with flour, stirred into melted butter. 

Or, you may get two dozen freshly opened very small clams. Boil a pint of 
milk, a dash of white pepper and a small pat of butter. Now add the clams. 
Let them come to a boil, and serve. Longer boiling will make the clams almost 
indigestible. 

ROAST CLAMS IN THE SHELL. 

Roast in a pan over a hot fire, or in a hot oven, or, at a ‘Clam Bake,” on hot 
stones; when they open, empty the juice intoa sauce-pan; add the clams with 
butter, pepper and a very little salt. oie teas 

CLAM FRITTERS. 

Take fifty small or twenty-five large sand clams from their shells; if large, 
cut each in two, lay them on a thickly folded napkin; put a pint bowl of wheat 
flour into a basin, add to it three well-beaten eggs, half a pint of sweet milk, 
and nearly as much of their own liquor; beat the batter until it is smooth and 
perfectly free from tumps; then stir in the clams. Put plenty of lard or beef fat 
into a thick-bottomed frying-pan, let it become boiling hot; put in the batter by 
the spoonful; let them fry gently; when one side is a delicate brown, turn the 
other. 

CLAM CHOWDER. 

The materials needed are fifty round clams (quahogs), a large bow] of sa¥ 
pork, cut up fine, the same of onions, finely chopped, and the same (or more, 1f 
you desire,) of potatoes cut into eighths or sixteenths of original size; wash the 
clams very thoroughly, and put them in a pot with half a pint of water; when 
the shells are open they are done; then take them from the shells and chop fine, 
saving all the clam water for the chowder; fry out the pork very gently, and 
when the scraps area good brown, take them out and put in the chopped 
onions to fry; they should be fried in a frying-pan, and the chowder-kettle be 
made very clean before they are put in it, or the chowder will burn. (The 
chief secret in chowder-making is to fry the onions so delicately that they will 
be missing in the chowder.) 
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Adda quart of hot water to the onions; put in the clams, clam-water and 
pork scraps. After it boils, add the potatoes, and when they are cooked, the 
chowder is finished. Just before it is taken up, thicken it with a cup of pow- 
dered crackers, and add a quart of fresh milk. If too rich, add more water. No 
seasoning is needed but good black pepper. 

With the addition of six sliced tomatoes, or half a can of the canned ones, 
this is the best recipe of this kind, and is served in many of our best restaurants. 

—New Bedford Recipe. 


SCALLOPED CLAMS. 


Purchase a dozen large soft clams in the shell and three dozen opened clams. 
Ask the dealer to open the first dozen, care being used not to injure the shells, 
which are to be used in cooking the clams. Clean the shells well, and put two 
soft clams on each half shell; add to each a dash of white pepper, and half a 
teaspoonful of minced celery. Cut aslice of fat bacon into the smallest dice, add 
four of these to each shell, strew over the top a thin layer of cracker-dust; place 
a piece of table butter on top, and bake in the oven until brown. They are 
delightful when properly prepared. 


SCALLOPS. 


If bought in the shell boil them and take out the hearts, which is the only 
part used. Dip them in beaten egg, and fry in the same manner as oysters. 
Some prefer them stewed the same as oysters. 


FROGS FRIED. 


Frogs are usually fried, and are considered a great delicacy. Only the hind- 
legs and quarters are used. Clean them well, season, and fry in egg batter, or 
dipped in beaten egg and fine cracker-crumhs, the same as oysters. 


FROGS STEWED. 


Wash and skin the quarters, parboil them about three minutes, drain them. 
Now, put into a stew-pan two ounces of butter. When it is melted, lay in the 
frogs, and fry about two minutes, stirring them to prevent -burning; shake over 
them a tablespoonful of sifted flour and stir it into them; add a sprig of parsley, 
a pinch of powdered summer savory, a bay leaf, three slices of onion, salt and 
pepper, a cup of hot water and one of cream. Boil gently until done; remove 
the legs, strain and mix into the gravy the yolks of two eggs, well beaten toa 
cream; put the legs in a suitable dish, pour over the gravy and serve. 
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In choosing poultry, select those that are fresh and fat, and the surest way 
to determine whether they are young, is to try the skin under the leg or wing. 
If it is easily broken, it is young; or, turn the wing backwards, if the joint yields 
readily, it is tender. When poultry is young the skin is thin and tender, the 
legs smoeth, the feet moist and limber, and the eyes full and bright. The body 
should be thick and the breast fat. Old turkeys have long hairs, and the flesh 
is purplish where it shows under the skin on the legs and back. About March 
they deteriorate in quality. 

Young ducks and geese are plump, with light, semi-transparent fat, soft 
breast-bone, tender fiesh, leg-joints which will break by the weight of the bird, 
fresh-colored and brittle beaks, and wind-pipes that break when pressed between 
the thumb and forefinger. They are best in fall and winter. 

Young pigeons have Jight red flesh upon the breast, and full, fresh-colored 
legs; when the legs are thin and the breast very dark the birds are old. 

Fine game birds are always heavy for their size; the flesh of the breast is 
firm and plump, and the skin clear; and if a few feathers be plucked from the 
inside of the leg and around the vent, the flesh of freshly-killed birds will be fat 
and fresh-colored; if it is dark and discolored, the game has been hung a Jong 
time. The wings of good ducks, geese, pheasants, and woodcock are tender to 
the touch; the tips of the long wing feathers of partridges are pointed in young 
birds and round in old ones. Quail, snipe and small birds should have full, 
tender breasts. Poultry should never be cooked until six or eight hours after it 
has been killed, but it should be picked and drawn as soon as possible. Plunge 
it in a pot of scalding hot water; then pluck off the feathers, taking care not to 
tear the skin; when it is picked clean, roll up a piece of white paper, set fire to 
it, and singe off all the hairs. The head, neck and feet should be cut off, and 
the ends of the legs skewered to the body, and a string tied tightly around the 
hedy. When roasting a chicken or small fowl there is danger of the legs brown- 
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ing or becoming too hard to be eaten. To avoid this, take strips of cloth, ¢xp 
them into a little melted lard, or even just rub them over with lard, and wind 
them around the legs. Remove them in time to allow the legs to brown deli- 
cately. 

Fowls, and also various kinds of game, when bought at our city markevs, 
require a more thorough cleansing than those sold in country places, where as a 
general thing the meat is wholly dressed. In large cities they lay for sonse 
length of time with the intestines undrawn, until the flavor of them diffuses itsesf 
all through the meat, rendering it distasteful. In this case, it is safe after taking 
out the intestines, to rinse out in several waters, and in next to the last water, 
add a teaspoonful of baking soda; say to aquart of water. This process neutral- 
izes all sourness, and helps to destroy all unpleasant taste in the meat. 

Poultry may be baked so that its wings and legs are soft and tender, by being 
placed in a deep roasting pan with close cover, thereby retaining the aroma and 
essences by absorption while confined. These pans are a recent innovation, and 
are made double with a small opening in the top for giving vent to the accumu- 
lation of steam and gases when required. Roast meats of any kind can also be 
cooked in the same manner, and it is a great improvement on the old plan. 


ROAST TURKEY, 


Select a young turkey; remove all the feathers carefully, singe it over a burn- 
ing newspaper on the top of the stove; then ‘‘ draw ”’ it nicely, being very care- 
ful not to break any of the internal organs; remove the crop carefully; cut off 
the head, and tie the neck close to the body by drawing the skin over it. Now 
rinse the inside of the turkey out with several waters, and in the next to the 
last, mix a teaspoonful of baking soda; oftentimes the inside of a fowi is very 
sour, especially if it is not freshly killed. Soda, being cleansing, acts as a cor- 
rective, and destroys that unpleasant taste which we frequently experience in thé 
dressing when fowls have been killed for some time. Now, after washing, wipe 
the turkey dry, inside and out, with a clean cloth, rub the inside with some salt, 
then stuff the breast and body with ‘‘ Dressing for Fowls.’? Then sew up the 
turkey with a strong thread, tie the legs and wings to the body, rub it over with 
a little soft butter, sprinkle over some salt and pepper, dredge with a little flour; 
place it in a dripping pan, pour in a cup of boiling water, and set it in the oven. 
Baste the turkey often, turning it around occasionally so that every part will be 
uniformly baked. When pierced with a fork and the liquid runs out perfectly 
clear, the bird is done If any part is likely to scorch, pin over it a piece of but- 
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tered white paper. <A fifteen-pound turkey requires between three and four 
hours to bake. Serve with cranberry sauce. 

Gravy for Turkey.—When you put the turkey in to roast, put the neck, 
heart, liver and gizzard into a stew-pan with a pint of water; boil until they 
become quite tender; take them out of the water, chop the heart and gizzard, 
mash the liver and throw away the heck; return the chopped heart, gizzard and 
liver to the liquor in which they were stewed; set it to one side, and when the 
turkey is done it should be added to the gravy that dripped from the turkey, 
having first skimmed off the fat from the surface of the dripping-pan; set it all 
over the fire, boil three minutes and thicken with flour. It will not need brown 
flour to color the gravy. The garnishes for turkey or chicken are fried oysters, 
thin slices of ham, slices of leraon, fried sausages, or force-meat balls, also 
parsley. 

DRESSING OR STUFFING FOR FOWLS. 


For an eight or ten pound turkey, cut the brown crust from slices or pieces 
of stale bread until you have as much as the inside of a pound loaf; put it into a 
suitable dish, and pour tepid water (not warm, for that makes it heavy) over it; 
let it stand one minute, as it soaks very quickly. Now take upa handful ata 
time and squeeze it hard and dry with both hands, placing it, as you go along, in 
another dish; this process makes it very light. When all is pressed dry, toss it 
all up lightly through your fingers; now add pepper, salt,—about a teaspoonful 
—also a teaspoonful of powdered summer savory, the same amount of sage, or 
the green herb minced fine; add half a cup of melted butter, and a beaten egg, 
or not. Work thoroughly all together, and it is ready for dressing either fowls, 
fish or meats. A little chopped sausage in turkey dressing is considered by some 
an improvement, when well incorporated with the other ingredients. For geese 
and ducks the stuffing may be made the same as for turkey with the addition 
of a few slices of onion chopped fine. 


OYSTER DRESSING OR STUFFING. 


This is made with the same ingredients as the above, with the exception of 
half a can of oysters drained, and slightly chopped and added to the rest. This 
is used mostly with boiled turkey and chicken, and the remainder of the can of 
oysters used to make an oyster sauce to be poured over the turkey when served; 
served generally in a separate dish, to be dipped out as a person desires. 

These recipes were obtained from an old colored cook, who was famous for 
his fine dressings for fowls, fish and meats, and his advice was, alwvays soak 
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stale bread in cold liquid, either milk or water, when used for stuffing or for pud- 
dings, as they were much lighter. Hot liquid makes them heavy. 


BOILED TURKEY. 

Prepare as you would for baking or roasting; fill with an oyster stuffing, 
made as the above. Tie the legs and wings close to the body, place in salted 
boiling water with the breast downward; skim it often and boil about two 
hours, but not till the skin breaks. Serve with oyster or celery sauce. Boila 
nicely pickled piece of salt pork, and serve at table a thin slice to each plate. 
Some prefer bacon or ham instead of pork, 

Some roll the turkey in a cloth dipped m flour. If the liquor is to be used 
afterwards for soup, the cloth imparts an unpleasant flavor. The liquor can be 
saved and made into a nice soup for the next day’s dinner, by adding the same 
seasonings as for chicken soup. 


TURKEY SCALLOP. 

Pick the meat from the bones of cold turkey, and chop it fine. Puta layer 
of bread-crumbs on the bottom of a buttered dish, moisten them with a little 
milk, then put in a layer of turkey with some of the filling, and cut small pieces 
of butter over the top; sprinkle with pepper and salt; then another layer of 
bread-crumbs, and so on until the dish is nearly full; add a little hot water to 
the gravy left from the turkey and pour over it; then take two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, one of melted butter, a little salt and cracker-crumbs as much 
as will make it thick enough to spread on with a knife; put bits of butter over 
it, and cover with a plate. Bake three-quarters of an hour. Ten minutes before 
serving, remove the plate and let it brown. 


TURKEY HASHED. 


Cut the remnants of turkey from a previous dinner into pieces of equa: size. 
Boil the bones in a quart of water, until the quart is reduced toa pint; then take 
out the bones, and to the liquor in which they were boiled add turkey gravy, 
if you have any, or white stock, or a small piece of butter with salt and pepper; 
let the liquor thus prepared boil up once; then put in the pieces of turkey, dredge 
in a little flour, give it one boil-up, and serve in a hot dish. 


TURKEY WARMED OVER. 
Pieces of cold turkey or chicken may be warmed up with a little butter in a 


frying-pan; place it on a warm platter, surround it with pieces of small thick 
slices of bread or biscuit halved, first dipping them in hot salted water; then 
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place the platter in a warm oven with the door open. Have already made the 
following gravy to pour over all: 

Into the frying-pan put a large spoonful of butter, one or two cupfuls of 
milk, and any gravy that may be left over. Bring it toa boil; then add suffi- 
cient flour, wet in a little cold milk or water, to make it the consistency of 
cream. Season with salt, pepper and add a little of the dark meat chopped very 
fine. Let the sauce cook a few moments; then pour over the biscuit and fowl. 
This will be found a really nice dish. 


BONED TURKEY. 


Clean the fowl as usual. With a sharp and pointed knife, begin at the 
extremity of the wing, and pass the knife down close to the bone, cutting all the 
flesh from the bone, and preserving the skin whole; run the knife down each 
side of the breast bone and up the legs, keeping close to the bone; then split the 
back half way up, and draw out the bones; fill the places whence the bones 
were taken with a stuffing, restoring the fowl to its natural form, and sew up 
all the incisions made in the skin. Lard with two or three rows of slips of fat 
bacon on the top, basting often with salt and water, and a little butter. Some 
like a glass of port wine in the gravy. 

This is a difficult dish to attempt by any but skillful hands. Carve across 
in slices, and serve with tomato sauce. 


ROAST GOOSE. 


The goose should not pe more than eight months old, and the fatter the more 
tender and juicy the meat. Stuff with the following mixture: Three pints of 
bread-crumbs, six ounces of butter, or part butter and part salt pork, one tea- 
spoonful each of sage, black pepper ahd salt, one chopped onion. Do not stuff 
very full, and stitch openings firmly together to keep flavor in and fat out. 
Place in a baking pan with a little water, and baste frequently with salt and 
water (some add vinegar); turn often so that the sides and back may be nicely 
browned. Bake two hours or more; when done take from the pan, pour off the 
fat, and to the brown gravy left, add the chopped giblets which have previously 
been stewed until tender, together with the water they were boiled in; thicken 
with a little flour and butter rubbed together, bring to a boil and serve. English 
style. 

ROAST CHICKEN. 

Pick and draw them, wash out well in two or three waters, adding a little soda 

to the last but one to sweeten it. if there is doubt as to ite being fresh. Dry it 
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weal with a clean cloth, and fill the crop and body with a stuffing the same as 
** Dressing for Fowls.”? Lay it in a dripping-pan; put a pint of hot water anda 
piece of butter in the dripping-pan, add to it a small tablespoonful of salt, and a 
small teaspoonful of pepper; baste frequently, and let it roast quickly, without 
scorching; when nearly done, put a piece of butter the size of a large egg to the 
water in the pan; when it melts, baste with it, dredge a little flour ovor, baste 
again, and let it finish; half an hour will roast a fuli-grown chicken, if the fire 
is right. When done, take it up. 

Having stewed the necks, gizzards, livers and hearts in a very little water, 
strain it and mix it hot with the gravy that has dripped from the fowls, and 
which must be first skimmed. Thicken it with a little browned flour, add to it 
the livers, hearts and gizzards chopped small. Or, put the giblets in the pan 
with the chicken, and let them roast. Send the fowls to the table with the 
gravy ina boat. Cranberry sauce should accompany them, or any tart sauce. 


BOILED CHICKEN. 


Clean, wash and stuff, as for roasting. Baste a floured cloth around each, 
and put into a pot with enough boiling water to cover them well. The hot 
water cooks the skin at once and prevents the escape of the juice. The broth 
will not be so rich as if the fowls are put on in cold water, but this is a proof 
that the meat will be more nutritious and better flavored. Stew very slowly, 
for the first half hour especially. Boil an hour or more, guiding yourself by 
size and toughness. Serve with egg, bread, or oyster sauce. (See Sauces.) 


STEAMED CHICKEN. 


Rub the chicken on the inside with pepper and half a teaspoonful of salt; 
place in a steamer in a kettle that will keep it as near the water as possible, 
cover, and steam an hour and a half; when done, keep hot while dressing is 
prepared, then cut up, arrange on the platter, and serve with the dressing over 
them. 

The dressing is made as follows: Boil one pint of gravy from the kettle with- 
out the fat, add cayenne pepper and half a teaspoonful of salt; stir a tablespoonful 
of flour into a quarter of a pint of cream until smooth, and add to the gravy. 
Corn starch may be used instead of the flour, and some cooks add nutmeg or 
celery salt. 


FRICASSEE CHICKEN. 


Cut up two young chickens, put them in a stew-pan with just enough cold 
water to cover them. Cover closely, and let them heat very slowly; then stew 
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them over an hour, or until tender. If they are old thickens, they will require 
long, slow boiling, often from three to four hours. When tender, season with 
salt and pepper, a piece of butter as large as an egg, and a little celery, if liked. 
Stir up two tablespoonfuls of flour in a little water or milk, and add to the stew, 
also two well-beaten yolks of eggs; let all boil up one minute; arrange the chicken 
on a warm platter, pour some of the gravy over it, and send the rest to the table 
in a boat. The egg shou'd be added to a little of the cooled gravy, before putting 
with the hot gravy. 


STEWED WHOLE SPRING CHICKEN. 


Dress a full-grown spring chicken the same as for roasting, seasoning it with 
salt and pepper inside and out; then fill the body with oysters; place it in a tin 
pail with a close-fitting cover. Set the pail ina pot of fast-boiling water and 
cook until the chicken is tender. Dish up the chicken on a warm dish, then 
pour the gravy into a sauce-pan, put into it a tablespoonful of butter, half of a 
cupful of cream or rich milk, three hard-boiled eggs chopped fine; some minced 
herbs and a tablespoonful of flour. Let all boil up and then pour it over the 
chicken. Serve hot. 


PICKLED CHICKEN. 


Boil four chickens till tender enough for meat to fall from bones: put meat 
in a stone jar, and pour over it three pints of cold, good cider vinegar and a pint 
and a half of the water in which the chickens were boiled; add spices if preferred, 
and it will be ready for use in twodays. This is a popular Sunday evening dish; 
it is good for luncheon at any time. 


RISSOLES OF CHICKEN. 


Mince up finely the remains of a cold chicken together with half the quan- 
tity of lean, cold ham. Mix them well, adding enough white sauce to moisten 
them. Now have _ Jight paste rolled out until about a quarter of an inch ora 
little more in thickness, Cut the paste into pieces, one inch by two in size, and 
lay a little of the mixture upon the centres of half of the pieces and cover them 
with the other halves, pressing the edges neatly together and forming them into 
little rolls. Have your frying-pan ready with plenty of boiling hot lard, or other 
frying medium, and fry until they become a golden-brown color. A minute or 
two will be sufficient for this. Then drain them well and serve immediately on 
a napkin. 
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CHICKEN PATTIES. 


Mince up fine cold chicken, either roasted or boiled. Season it with pepper 
and salt, and a little minced parsley and onion. Moisten it with chicken gravy 
or cream sauce, fill scalloped shells that are lined with pastry with the mixture, 
and sprinkle bread-crumbs over the tops. Put two or three tiny pieces of butter 
over each, and bake brown in a hot oven. 


TO BROIL CHICKEN. 


After dressing and washing the chickens as previously directed, split them 
open through the back-bone; frog them by cutting the cords under the wings 
and laying the wings out flat; cut the sinews under the second joint of the leg 
and turn the leg down; press down the breast-bone without breaking it. 

Season the chicken with salt and pepper, lay it upon the gridiron with the 
inside first to the fire; put the gridiron over a slow fire, and place a tin sheet and 
weight upon the chicken, to keep it flat; let it broil ten minutes, then turn and 
proceed in the same manner witk. the other side. 

The chicken should be perfectly cooked, but not scorched. A broiled chicken 
brought to the table with its wings and legs burnt, and its breast half cooked, is 
very disagreeable. To avoid this, the chicken must be closely watched while 
broiling, and the fire must be arranged so that the heat shall be equally dis- 
pensed. When the fire is too hot under any one part of the chicken, put a little 
ashes on the fire under that part, that the heat may be reduced. 

Dish a broiled chicken on a hot plate, putting a large lump of butter and a 
tablespoonful of hot water upon the plate, and turning the chicken two or 
three times that it may absorb as much of the butter as possible. Garnish with 
parsley. Serve with poached eggs on a separate dish. It takes from thirty to 
forty minutes to broil a chicken well. 


CHICKEN PIE. 


Prepare the chicken as for fricassee. When the chickens are stewed tender, 
seasoned, and the gravy thickened, take it from the fire; take out the largest 
bones, scrape the meat from the neck and back-bone, throw the bones away; 
line the sides of a four or six quart pudding-dish with arich baking powder or soda 
biscuit-dough, a quarter of an inch thick; put in part of the chicken, a few 
lumps of butter, pepper and salt, if needed, some cold boiled eggs cut in slices. 
Add the rest of the chicken and season as before; a few new potatoes in their 
season might be added. Pour over the gravy, being sure to have enough to 
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fill the dish, and cover with a crust a quarter of an inch thick, made with a hole 
in the centre the size of a teacup. 

Brush over the top with beaten white of egg, and bake for half to three- 
quarters of an hour. Garnish the top with small bright celery leaves, neatly 
arranged in a circle. 


FRIED CHICKEN. 


Wash and cut up a young chicken, wipe it dry, season with salt and pepper, 
dredge it with flour, or dip each piece in beaten egg and then in cracker-crumbs. 
Have in a frying-pan, one ounce each of butter and sweet lard, made boiling hot. 
Lay in the chicken and fry brown on both sides. Take up, drain them, and set 
aside in a covered dish. Stir into the gravy left, if not too much, a large table- 
spoonful of flour, make it smooth, add a cup of cream or milk, season with salt 
and pepper, boil up and pour over the chicken. Some like chopped parsley 
added to the gravy. Serve hot. 

If the chicken is old, put into a stew-pan with a little water, and simmer 
gently till tender; season with salt and pepper, dip in flour or cracker-crumb and 
egg, and fry as above. Use the broth the chicken was cooked in to make the 
gravy instead of the cream or milk, or use an equal quantity of both. 


FRIED CHICKEN A LA ITALIENNE. 


Make common batter; mix into it a cupful of chopped tomatoes, one onion 
chopped, some minced parsley, salt and pepper. Cut up young tender chickens, 
dry them well and dip each piece in the batter; then fry brown in plenty of butter, 
in a thick bottom frying-pan. Serve with tomato sauce. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES. No. I. 


Put a cup of cream or milk in a sauce-pan, set it over the fire, and when it 
boils add a lump of butter as large as an egg, in which has been mixed a table- 
spoonful of flour. Let it boil up thick; remove from the fire, and when cool, mix 
into it a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, a bit of minced onion 
or parsley, one cup of fine bread-crumbs, and a pint of finely-chopped cooked 
chicken, either roasted or boiled. Lastly, beat up two eggs and work in with the 
whole. Flour your hands and make into small, round, flat cakes; dip in egg 
and bread-crumbs, and fry like fish-cakes, in butter and good sweet lard mixed, 
or like fried cakes in plenty of hot lard. Take them up with a skimmer and lay 
them on brown paper to free them from the grease. Serve hot. 
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CHICKEN CROQUETTES. No. 2. 


Take any kind of fresh meat or fowl, chop very fine, add an equal quantity 
of smoothly mashed potatoes, mix, and season with butter, salt, black pepper, a 
little prepared mustard, and a little cayenne pepper; make into cakes, dip in egg 
and bread-crumbs and fry a light brown. A nice relish for tea. 


TO FRY CROQUETTES. 


Beat up two eggs in a deep bow]; roll enough crackers until you have a cup- 
ful of crumbs, or the same of fine stale bread-crumbs; spread the crumbs on a 
large plate or pie-tin. Have over the fire a kettle containing two or three inches 
of boiling lard. As fast as the croquettes are formed, roll them in the crumbs, 
then dip them in the beaten egg, then again roll them in crumbs; drop them in 
the smoking hot fat and fry them a light golden brown. 


PRESSED CHICKEN. 


Clean and cut up your chickens. Stew in just enough water to cover them. 
When nearly cooked, season them well with salt and pepper. Let them stew 
down until the water is nearly all boiled out, and the meat drops easily from the 
bones. Remove the bones and gristle; chop the meat rather coarsely, then turn 
it back into the stew-kettle, where the broth was left (after skimming off all fat), 
and let it heat through again. Turn it into asquare bread-pan, placing a platter 
on the top, and a heavy weight on the platter. This, if properly prepared, will 
turn out like a mold of jelly and may be sliced in smooth, even slices. The suc- 
cess of this depends upon not having too much water; it will not jelly if too weak, 
or if the water is allowed to boil away entirely while cooking. A good way to 
cook old fowls. 


CHICKEN LUNCH FOR TRAVELLING. 


Cut a young chicken down the back; wash and wipe dry; season with salt 
and pepper; put in a dripping pan and bake in a moderate oven three-quarters 
of anhour. This is much better for travelling lunch than when seasoned with 
butter. 

All kinds of poultry and meat can be cooked quicker by adding to the water 
in which they are boiled a little vinegar or a piece of lemon. By the use of a 
little acid there will be a considerable saving of fuel, as well as shortening of 
time. Its action is beneficial on old tough meats, rendering them quite tender 
and easy of digestion. Tainted meats and fowls will lose their bad taste and 
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odor if cooked in this way, and if not used too freely no taste of it will be 
acquired. 
POTTED CHICKEN. 

Strip the meat from the bones of a cold, roast fowl; to every pound of meat 
allow a quarter of a pound of butter, salt and cayenne pepper to taste; one tea- 
spoonful of pounded mace, half a small nutmeg. Cut the meat into small 
pieces, pound it well with the butter, sprinkle in the spices gradually, and Keep 
pounding until reduced to a perfectly smooth paste. Pack it into small jars 
and cover with clarified butter, about a quarter of an inch im thickness. Two or 
three slices of ham, minced and pounded with the above, will be an improve- 
ment. Keep ina dry place. A luncheon or breakfast dish. 

Old fowls can be made very tender by putting inte them, while boiling, a 
piece of soda as large as a bean. 


SCALLOPED CHICKEN. 


Divide a fowl into joints and boil till the meat leaves the bone readily. Take 
out the bones and chop the meat as small as dice. Thicken the water in which 
the fowl was boiled with flour, and season to taste with butter and salt. Filla 
deep dish with alternate layers of bread-crumbs and chicken and slices of cooked 
potatoes, having crumbs on top. Pour the gravy over the top, and add a few 
bits of butter and bake till nicely browned. There should be gravy enough to 
moisten the dish. Serve with a garnish of parsley. Tiny new potatoes are nice 
in place of sliceG ones, when im season. 


BREADED CHICKEN. 


Prepare young chickens as for fricassee by cutting them into pieces. Dip 
each piece in beaten egg, then in grated bread-crumbs or rolled cracker; season 
them with pepper and salt, and a little minced parsley. Place them in a baking- 
pan, and put on the top of each piece a lump of butter, add half of a cupful of 
hot water; bake slowly, basting often. When sufficiently cooked take up ona 
warm platter. Into the pan pour a cup of cream or rich milk, a cupful of 
bread-crumbs. Stir it well until cooked then pour it over the chicken. Serve 
while hot. 


BROILED CHICKEN ON TOAST. 


Broil the usual way, and when thoroughly done take it up in a square tin or 
dripping-pan, butter it well, season with pepper and salt, and set it in the oven 
for a few minutes. Lay slices of moistened buttered toast on a platter; take the 
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chicken up over it, add to the gravy in the pan part of a cupful of cream, if you 
have it; if not, use milk. Thicken with a little flour and pour over the chicken. 
This is considered most excellent. 


CURRY CHICKEN. 


Cut up a chicken weighing from a pound and a half to two pounds, as for 
fricassee, wash it well, and put it into a stew-pan with sufficient water to cover it; 
boil it closely covered, until tender; add a large teaspoonful of salt, and cook a few 
minutes longer; then remove from the fire, take out the chicken, pour the liquor 
into a bowl, and set it one side. Now cut up into the stew-pan two small onions, 
and fry them with a piece of butter as large as an egg; as soon as the onions are 
brown, skim them out and put in the chicken; fry for three or four minutes; 
next sprinkle over two teaspoonfuls of Curry Powder. Now pour over the liquor 
in which the chicken was stewed, stir all well together, and stew for five minutes 
longer, then stir into this a tablespoonful of sifted flour made thin with a little 
water; lastly, stir in a beaten yolk of egg, and it is done. 

Serve with hot boiled rice laid round on the edge of a platter, and the chicken 
curry in the centre. 

This makes a handsome side dish, and a fine relish accompanying a full 
dinner of roast beef or any roast. 

All first-class grocers and druggists keep this ‘‘ India Curry Powder,’’ put 
up in bottles. Beef, veal, mutton, duck, pigeons, partridges, rabbits or fresh 
fish may be substituted for the chicken, if preferred, and sent to the table with 
or without a dish of rice. 

To Boil Rice for Curry.—Pick over the rice, a cupful. Wash it thoroughly 
in two or three cold waters; then leave it about twenty minutes in cold water. 
Put into a stew-pan two quarts of water with a teaspoonful of salt in it, and 
when it boils, sprinkle in the rice. Boil it briskly for twenty minutes, keeping 
the pan covered. Take it from the fire, and drain off the water. Afterwards 
set the sauce-pan on the back of the stove, with the lid off, to allow the rice to 
dry and the grains to separate. 

Rice, if properly boiled, should be soft and white, and every grain stand 
alone. Serve it hot ina separate dish or served as above, laid around the chicken 
curry. 

CHICKEN POT-PIE. No. 1. 


Cut and joint a large chicken, cover with cold water, and let it boil gently 
until tender. Season with salt and pepper, and thicken the gravy with two 
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tablespoonfuls of flour, mixed smooth with a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
Have ready nice light bread-dough; cut with the topof a wineglass about half 
an inch thick; let them stand half an hour and rise, then drop these into the 
boiling gravy. Put the cover on the pot closely, wrap a cloth around it, in order 
that no steam shall escape; and by no means allow the pot to cease boiling. Boil 
three-quarters of an hour. 


CHICKEN POT-PIE. No. 2. 


This style of pot-pie was made more in our grandmother’s day than now, as 
most cooks consider that cooking crust so long destroys its spongey lightness,and 
renders it too hard and dry. 

Take a pair of fine fowls; cut them up, wash the pieces, and season with 
pepper only. Make a light biscuit dough, and plenty of it, as it is always much 
liked by the eaters of pot-pie. Roll out the dough not very thin, and cut most 
of it into long squares. Butter the sides of a pot, and line them with dough 
nearly to the top. Lay slices of cold ham at the bottom of the pot, and then the 
pieces of fowl, interspersed all through with squares of dough and potatoes, 
pared and quartered. Pour ina quart of water. Cover the whole with a lid of 
dough, having a slit in the centre, through which the gravy will bubble up. 
Boil it steadily for two hours. Half an hour before you take it up, put in 
through the hole in the centre of the crust some bits of butter rolled in flour, to 
thicken the gravy. When done, put the pie on a large dish, and pour the gravy 
over it. 

You may intersperse it all through with cold ham. 

A pot-pie may be made of ducks, rabbits, squirrels, or venison. Also of beef- 
steak. A beef-steak, or some pork-steaks (the lean only), greatly improve a 
chicken pot-pie. If you use no ham, season with salt. 


CHICKEN STEWED, WITH BISCUIT. 


Take chickens, and make a fricassee; just before you are ready to dish it up, 
have ready two baking-tins of rich soda or baking-powder biscuits; take them 
from the oven hot, split them apart by breaking them with your hands, lay them 
on a large meat platter, covering it, then pour the hot chicken stew over all. 
Send to the table hot. This is a much better way than boiling this kind of 
biscuit in the stew, as you are more sure of its being always light. 


CHICKEN DRESSED AS TERRAPIN. 


Select young chickens, clean and cut them into pieces; put them into a stew- 
pan with just enough water to cook them. When tender stir into it half of a 
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cup of butter and one beaten egg. Season it with salt and pepper, a teaspoonful 
of powdered thyme; add two hard-boiled eggs coarsely minced and a small glass 
of wine. Boil up once and serve with jelly. 


CHICKEN ROLY-POLY. 


One quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar mixed with the flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a teacupful of milk; a teaspoonful of salt; 
do not use shortening of any kind, but roll out the mixture half an inch thick, 
and on it lay minced chicken, veal or mutton. The meat must be seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and be free from gristle. Roll the crust over and over, and put 
it on a buttered plate and place in a steamer for half an hour. Serve for break- 
fast or lunch, giving a slice to each person with gravy served with it. 


CHICKEN TURNOVERS. 


Chop cold roast chicken very fine. Put it into a sauce-pan, place it over the 
fire, moisten it with a little water and gravy, or a piece of butter. Season with 
salt and pepper; add a small tablespoonful of sifted flour, dissolved in a little 
water; heat all through, and remove from the fire to become cool. When cooled 
roll out some plain pie-crust quite thin, cut out in rounds as large as a saucer; 
wet the edge with cold water, and put a large spoonful of the minced meat on 
one-half of the round; fold the other half over, and pinch the edges well together, 
then fry them in hot drippings or fat, a nice brown. They may also be cooked 
in a moderate oven. 


CHICKEN PUDDING. 

Cut up two young chickens into good-sized pieces; put them in a sauce-pan 
with just enough water to cover them well. When boiled quite tender, season 
with salt and pepper; let them simmer ten or fifteen minutes longer; then take 
the chicken from the broth and remove all the large bones. Place the meat in 
a well-buttered pudding-dish, season again, if necessary, adding a few bits of 
butter. Pour over this the following batter: 

Hight eggs beaten light and mixed with one quart of milk, three tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and two large teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, added to enough sifted flour to make a batter like griddle-cakes. 

Bake one hour in a moderate oven. 

Make a gravy of the broth that remained from the cooking of the chicken, 
adding a tablespoonful of flour, stirred into a third of a cup of melted butter; let 
it boil up, putting in more water, if necessary. Serve hot in a gravy boat, with 
the pudding. 
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CHICKEN AND MACCARONI. 


Boil a chicken until very tender, take out all the bones, and pick up the meat 
quite fine. Boil half a pound of maccaroni until tender, first breaking it up to 
pieces an inch long. Butter a deep pudding-dish, put on the bottom a layer of 
the cooked maccaroni, then a layer of the minced chicken, bits of butter, pepper 
and salt, then some of the chicken liquor, over this put another layer of macca- 
roni, and so on, until the dish is filled. Pour a cup of cream over the whole, 
and bake half an hour. Serve on a platter. 


ROAST DUCK. (Tame.) 


Pick, draw, clean thoroughly, and wipe dry. Cut the neck close to the back, 
beat the breast-bone flat with a rolling-pin, tie the wings and legs securely, and 
stuff with the following: 

Three pints bread-crumbs, six ounces butter, or part butter and salt pork, 
two chopped onions and one teaspoonful each of sage, black pepper and salt. 
Do not stuff very full, and sew up the openings firmly to keep the flavor in and 
the fat out. If not fat enough, it should be larded with salt pork, or tie a slice 
upon the breast. Place ina baking-pan, with a little water, and baste frequently 
with salt and water—some add onion, and some vinegar; turn often, so that the 
sides and back may all be nicely browned. When nearly done, baste with 
butter and a little flour. These directions will apply to tame geese as well as 
ducks. Young ducks should roast from twenty-five to thirty minutes, and fuil- 
grown ones for an hour or more, with frequent basting. Some prefer them 
underdone and served very hot; but, as a rule, thorough cooking will prove more 
palatable. Make a gravy out of the neck and gizzards by putting them in a 
quart of cold water, that must be reduced to a pint by boiling. The giblets, 
when done, may be chopped fine and added to the juice. The preferred season- 
ings are one table-spoonful of Madeira or sherry,a blade of mace, one small 
onion, and a little cayenne pepper; strain through a hair sieve; pour a little over 
the ducks and serve the remainder ina boat. Served with jellies or any tart 
sauce. 


BRAISED DUCKS. 


Prepare a pair of fine young ducks, the same as for roasting, place them in a 
stew-pan together with two or three slices of bacon, a carrot, an onion stuck 
with two cloves, and a little thyme and parsley. Season with pepper, and cover 
the whole with a broth, adding to the broth a gill of white wine. Place the pan 
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over a gentle fire and allow the ducks to simmer until done, basting them fre- 
quently. When done remove them from the pan, and place them where they 
will keep hot. A turnip should then be cut up and fried in some butter. When 
nicely browned, drain the pieces and cook them until tender in the liquor in 
which the ducks were braised. Now strain and thicken the gravy, and after 
dishing up the ducks, pour it over them, garnishing with the pieces of turnip. 
—Palmer House, Chicago. 


STEWED DUCK. 


Prepare them by cutting them up the same as chicken for fricassee. Lay 
two or three very thin slices of salt pork upon the bottom of a stew-pan; lay the 
pieces of duck upon the pork. Let them stew slowly for an hour, closely cov- 
ered. Then season with salt and pepper, half a teaspoonful of powdered sage, 
or some green sage minced fine; one chopped onion. Stew another half hour 
until the duck is tender. Stir up a large tablespoonful of brown flour in a little 
water and add it to the stew. Let it boil up, and serve all together in cne dish, 


accompanied with green peas. 
—Falmer House, Chicago. 


DUCK PIE: 


Cut all the meat from cold roast ducks; put the bones and stuffing into cold 
water; cover them and let boil; put the meat into a deep dish; pour on enough of 
the stock made from the bones to moisten; cover with pastry slit in the centre 
with a knife, and bake a light brown. 


WARMED UP DUCK. 


A nice dish for breakfast, and very relishing, can be made from the remains 
of a roast of duck. Cut the meat from the bones, pick out all the little tidbits 
in the recesses, lay them in a frying-pan, and cover with water and the cold 
gravy left from the roast; add a piece of butter; let all boil up once and if not 
quite thick enough, stir in a little dissolved flour. Serve hot. 


ROAST WILD DUCK. 


Wild duck should not be dressed too soon after being killed. If the weather 
is cold it will be better for being kept several days. Bake in a hot oven, letting 
it remain for five or ten minutes without basting to keep in the gravy, then 
baste frequently with butter and water. If over-done it loses flavor, 30 to 40 
minutes in the right kind of an oven being sufficient. Serve on a very hot dish, 
and send to table as hot as possible with a cut lemon and the following sauce: 
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Put ina tiny sauce-pan a tablespoonful each of Worcestershire sauce and 
mushroom catsup, a little salt and cayenne pepper, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Mix well, make it hot, remove from the fire, and stir in a teaspoonful 
of made mustard. Pour into a hot gravy boat. 

— California Style, Liek House. 
WILD DUCKS. 

Most wild ducks are apt to have the flavor of fish, and when in the hands of 
inexperienced cooks are sometimes unpalatable on this account. Before roasting 
them, parboil them with a small peeled carrot put within each duck. This 
absorbs the unpleasant taste. An onion will have the same effect, but unless you 
use onions in the stuffing, the carrot is preferable. Roast the same as tame 
duck. Or put into the duck a whole onion peeled, plenty of salt and pepper and 
a glass of claret, bake in a hot oven 20 minutes. Serve hot with the gravy it 
yields in cooking and a dish of currant jelly. 


CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 


The epicurean taste declares that this special kind of bird requires no spices 
or flavors to make it perfect, as the meat partakes of the flavor of the food 
that the bird feeds upon, being mostly wild celery; and the delicious flavor is 
best preserved when roasted quickly with a hot fire. After dressing the duck 
in the usual way, by plucking, singing, drawing, wipe it with a wet towel, truss 
the head under the wing; place it in a dripping-pan, put it in the oven, basting 
often, and roast it half an hour. It is generally preferred a little underdone. 
Place it when done on a hot dish, season well with salt and pepper, pour over it 
the gravy it has yielded in baking and serve it immediately while hot. 

—Dehnonico. 
ROAST PIGEONS. 

Pigeons lose their flavor by being Kept more than a day after they are killed. 
They may be prepared and roasted or broiled the same as chickens; they will 
require from twenty to thirty minutes cooking. Make a gravy of the giblets or 
not, season it with pepper and salt, and add a little flour and butter. 


STEWED PIGEONS. 


Clean and stuff with onion dressing, thyme, etc.,—do not sew up; take five 
or more slices of corned pork, let it fry a while in a pot so that the fat comes out 
and it begins to brown a little; then lay the pigeons all around in the fat, leaving 
the pork stillin; add hot water enough to partially cover them; cover tightly 
and boil an hour or so until tender; then turn off some of the liquid, and keep 
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turning them so they will brown nicely; then heat and add the liquor poured 
off; add extra thyme, pepper, and keep turning until the pigeons and gravy are 
nicely browned. Thicken with a little flour, and serve with the gravy poured 
over them; garnish with parsley. 


PIGEON PIE. 


Take half a dozen pigeons; stuff each one with a dressing the same as for 
turkey; loosen the joints with a knife, but do not separate them. Put them in 
a stew-pan with water enough to cover them, let them cook until nearly tender, 
then season them with salt and pepper and butter. Thicken the gravy with 
flour, remove and cool. Butter a pudding-dish, line the sides with a rich crust. 
Have ready some hard-boiled eggs cut in slices. Putin a layer of egg and birds 
and gravy until the dish is full. Cover with a crust and bake. 


BROILED PIGEONS OR SQUABS. 


Split them down the back and broil the same as chicken; seasoning well with 
salt, pepper and plenty of butter. Broil slices of salt pork, very thin; place a 
slice over each bird and serve. 


SQUAB POT-PIE. 


Cut into dice three ounces of salt pork; divide six wild squabs into pieces, at 
the joints; remove the skin. Cut up four potatoes into small squares, and pre- 
pare a dozen small dough balls. 

Put into a yellow, deep baking-dish the pork, potatoes and squabs, and then 
the balls of dough; season with salt, white pepper, a dash of mace or nutmeg; 
add hot water enough to cover the ingredients, cover with a “‘short”’ pie-crust 
and bake in a moderate oven three-quarters of an hour. 

—Palmer House, Chicago. 
WOODCOCK, ROASTED. 


Skin the head and neck of the bird, pluck the feathers, and truss it by bring- 
ing the beak of the bird under the wing, and fastening the pinion to the thigh; 
twist the legs at the knuckles and press the feet upon the thigh. Put a piece of 
bread under each bird to catch the drippings, baste with butter, dredge with 
fiour, and roast fifteen or twenty minutes with a sharp fire. When done, cut 
the bread in diamond zhape, each piece large enough to stand one bird upon, 
place them aslany om your dish, and serve with gravy enough to moisten the 
bread; serve some me dish and some in the tureen; garnish with slices of 
lemon. Roast from swenty to twenty-five minutes. 
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SNIPE. 
Snipe are similar to woodcock, and may be served in the same manner; they 
will require less time to roast. 
REED BIRDS. 


Pick and draw them very carefully, salt and dredge with flour, and roast 
with a quick fire ten or fifteen minutes. Serve on toast with butter and pepper. 
You can put in each one an oyster dipped in butter and then in bread-crumbs 
before roasting. They are also very nice broiled. 


ROAST QUAIL. 
Rinse well and steam over boiling water until tender, then dredge with flour, 
and smother in butter; season with salt and pepper and roast inside the stove; 
thicken the gravy; serve with green grape jelly, and garnish with parsley. 


TO ROAST PARTRIDGES, PHEASANTS, QUAILS OR GROUSE. 


Carefully cut out all the shot, wash thoroughly but quickly, using soda in the 
water; rinse again, and dry with a clean cloth. Stuff them and sew them up. 
Skewer the legs and wings to the body, larder the breast with very thin slices of 
fat salt pork, place them in the oven, and baste with butter and water before 
taking up, having seasoned them with salt and pepper; or you can leave out the 
pork and use only butter, or cook them without stuffing. Make a gravy of the 
drippings thickened with browned flour. Boil up and serve in a boat. 

These are all very fine broiled, first splitting down the back, placing on the 
gridiron the inside down, cover with a baking tin, and broil slowly at first. 
Serve with cream gravy. 

GAME PIE. 

Clean well, inside and out, a dozen small birds, quail, snipe, woodcock, etc., 
and split them in half; put them in a sauce-pan with about two quarts of water; 
when it boils, skim off all scum that rises; then add salt and pepper, a bunch of 
minced parsley, one onion chopped fine, and three whole cloves. Cut up half a 
pound of salt pork into dice, and let all boil until tender, using care that there 
be enough water to cover the birds. Thicken this with two tablespoonfuls of 
browned flour and let it boil up. Stir ina piece of butter as large as an egg; 
remove from the fire and let it cool. Have ready a pint of potatoes cut as small 
as dice, and a richcrust made. Line the sides of a buttered pudding-dish with 
the crust; lay in the birds, then some of the potatoes, then birds and so on, until 
the dish is full. Pour over the gravy, put onthe top crust, with a slit cut in the 
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centre, and bake. The top can be ornamented with pastry leaves in a wreath 
about the edge, with any fancy design placed in the centre across the slit. 
— Rockaway Beach. 
SNOW BIRDS. 

One dozen thoroughly cleaned birds; stuff each with an oyster, put them into 
a yellow dish, and add two ounces of boiled salt pork and three raw potatoes cut 
into slices; add a pint of oyster liquor, an ounce of butter; salt and pepper; cover 
the dish with a crust and bake in a moderate oven. 


SQUIRREL. 


They are cooked similar to rabbits, are excellent when broiled or made into 
a stew, and, in fact, are very good in all the different styles of cooking similar to 
rabbit. 

There are many species common to this country; among them the black, red, 
gray and fox. Gophers and chipmunks may also be classed as another but 
smaller variety 

ROAST HARE OR RABBIT. 

A very close relationship exists between the hare and the rabbit, the chief 
difference being in the smaller size and shorter legs and ears of the latter. The 
manner of dressing and preparing each for the table is, therefore, pretty nearly 
the same. To prepare them for roasting, first skin, wash well in cold water and 
rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. If a little musty from being emptied 
before they were hung up, and afterward neglected, rub the insides with vinegar 
and afterward remove all taint of the acid by a thorough washing in lukewarm 
water. After being well wiped with a soft cloth put in a dressing as usual, sew 
the animal up, truss it, and roast for a half or three-quarters of an hour, until 
well-browned, basting it constantly with butter and dredging with flour, just 
before taking up. 

To make a gravy, after the rabbits are roasted, pour nearly all the fat out of 
the pan, but do not pour the bottom or brown part of the drippings; put the pan 
over the fire, stir into it a heaping tablespoonful of flour, and stir until the flour 
browns. Then stir in a pint of boiling water. Season the gravy with salt and 
pepper; let it boil fora moment. Send hot to the table in a tureen with the hot 
rabbits. Serve with currant jelly. 


FRICASSEE RABBIT. 


Clean two young rabbits, cut into joints, and soak in salt and water half an 
hour. Put into a sauce-pan with a pint of cold water, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
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an onion finely minced, a pinch of mace, half a nutmeg, a pinch of pepper and 
half a pound of salt pork cut in small thin slices. Cover and stew until tender. 
Take out the rabbits and set in a dish where they will keep warm. Add to the 
gravy a cup of cream (or milk), two well-beaten eggs, stirred in a little at a time, 
a tablespoonful of butter, and a thickening made of a tablespoonful of flour 
and a little milk. Boil up once; remove the sauce-pan from the fire, squeeze in 
the juice of a lemon, stirring all the while, and pour over the rabbits. Do not 
cook the head or neck. 


FRIED RABBIT. 


After the rabbit has been thoroughly cleaned and washed, put it into boiling 
water, and let it boil ten minutes; drain it, and when cold, cut it into joints, dip 
into beaten egg, and then in fine bread-crumbs; season with salt and pepper. 
When all are ready, fry them in butter and sweet lard, mixed over a moderate 
fire until brown on both sides. Take them out, thicken the gravy with a spoon- 
ful of flour, turn in a cup of milk or cream; let all boil up, and turn over the 
rabbits. Serve hot with onion sauce. (See Sauces.) Garnish with sliced lemon. 


RABBIT PIE. 


This pie can be made the same as ‘‘Game Pie,’’ excepting you scatter 


through it four hard-boiled eggs cut in slices. Cover with puff paste, cut a slit 
in the middle, and bake one hour, laying paper over the top should it brown 
too fast. 


BROILED RABBITS. 


After skinning and cleaning the rabbits, wipe them dry, split them. down the 
back lengthwise, pound them flat, then wrap them in letter paper well buttered, 
place them on a buttered gridiron, and-broil over a clear, brisk fire, turning them 
often. Wher sufficiently cooked, remove the papers, lay them on a very hot 
platter, season with salt, pepper, and plenty of butter, turning them over and 
over to soak up the butter. Cover and keep hot in a warming oven until served. 


SALMI OF GAME. 


This is a nice mode of serving the remains of roasted game, but when a 
superlative salmi is desired, the birds must be scarcely more than half roasted 
for it. In either case, carve them very neatly, and strip every particle of skin 
and fat from the legs, wings and breasts; bruise the bodies well, and put them 
with the skin and other trimmings into a very clean stew-pan. If for a simple 
and inexpensive dinner, merely add to them two sliced onions, a bay-leaf, a small 
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blade of mace and a few peppercorns; then pour in a pint or more of good veal 
gravy, or strong broth, and boil it briskly until reduced nearly half; strain the 
gravy, pressing the bones well to obtain all the flavor; skim off the fat, adda 
little cayenne and lemon juice, heat the game very gradually in it, but do not 
on any account allow it to boil; place pieces of fried bread round a dish, arrange 
the birds in good form in the centre, give the sauce a boil, and pour it on them. 


ROAST HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


To prepare a haunch of venison for roasting, wash it slightly in tepid water, 
and dry it thoroughly by rubbing it with a clean, soft cloth. Lay over the fat 
side a large sheet of thickly buttered paper, and next a paste of flour and water 
about three-quarters of an inch thick; cover this again with two or three sheets 
of stout paper, secure the whole well with twine, and put down to roast, with a 
little water, in the dripping-pan. Let the fire be clear and strong; baste the 
paper immediately with butter or clarified drippings, and roast the joint from 
three to four hours, according to its weight and quality. Doe venison will 
require half an hour less time than buck venison. About twenty minutes before 
the joint is done remove the paste and paper, baste the meat in every part with 
butter, and dredge it very lightly with flour; let it take a pale brown color, and 
serve hot with unflavored gravy made with a thickening, in a tureen and good 
currant jelly. Venison is much better when the deer has been killed in the 
autumn, when wild berries are plentiful, and it has had abundant opportunities 
to fatten upon this and other fresh food. 

— Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 
BROILED VENISON STEAK. 


Venison steaks should be broiled over a clear fire. turning often. It requires 
more cooking than beef. When sufficiently done, season with salt and pepper, 
pour over two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly, melted with a piece of butter. 
Serve hot on hot plates. 

Delicious steaks, corresponding to the shape of mutton chops, are cut from 
the loin. 


BAKED SADDLE OF VENISON. 


Wash the saddle carefully; see that no hairs are left dried on to the outside. 
Use a saddle of venison of about ten pounds. Cut some salt pork in strips about 
two inches long, and an eighth of an inch thick, with which lard the saddle 
with two rows oneach side. In a large dripping-pan cut two carrots, one onion, 
and some sali pork in thin slices; add two bay leaves, two cloves, four kerneis 
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of allspice, half a lemon, sliced, and season with salt and pepper; place the saddle 
ot venison in the pan, with a quart of good stock, boiling hot, and a small piece 
of butter, and let it boil about fifteen minutes on top of the stove; then put it in 
a hot oven and bake, basting well every five minutes, until it is medium rare, so 
that the blood runs when cut; serve with jelly or a wine sauce. If the venison 
is desired well done, cook much longer, and use a cream sauce with it, or stir 
cream into the venison gravy. (For cream sauce see Sauces.) 

Venison should never be roasted unless very fat. The shoulder is a roasting 
piece, and may be done without the paper or paste. 

In ordering the saddle request the butcher to cut the ribs off pretty close, as 
the only part that is of much account is the tenderloin and thick meat that lies 
along the backbone up to the neck. The ribs which extend from this have very 
little meat on them, but are always sold with the saddle. When neatly cut off 
they leave the saddle in » hetter shape, and the ribs can be put into your stock- 
pot to boil for soup. 

— Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 
VENISON PIE OR PASTRY. 


The neck, breast and shoulder are the parts used for a venison pie or pastry. 
Cut the meat into pieces (fat and lean together) and put the bones and trim: 
mings into the stew-pan with pepper and salt, and water or veal broth enough 
to cover it. Simmer it till you have drawn out a good gravy. Then strain it. 

In the meantime make a good rich paste, and roll it rather thick. Cover the 
bottom and sides of a deep dish with one sheet of it, and put in your meat, 
having seasoned it with pepper, salt, nutmeg and mace. Pour in the gravy 
which you have prepared from the trimmings, and a glass of port wine. Lay 
on the top some bits of butter rolled in flour. Cover the pie with a thick lid of 
paste and ornament it handsomely with leaves and flowers formed with a tin 
cutter. Bake two or more hours according to the size. Just before it is done, 
pull it forward in the oven, and brush it over with beaten egg; push it back and 
let it slightly brown. 

— Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 
VENISON HASHED. 


Cut the meat in nice small slices, and put the trimmings and bones into a 
sauce-pan with barely water enough to cover them. Let them stew for an hour. 
Then strain the liquid into a stew-pan; add to it some bits of butter, rolled in 
tlour, and whatever gravy was left of the venison the day before. Stir in some 
currant jelly, and give it a boil up. Then put in the meat, and keep it over the 
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fire just long enough to warm it through; but do not allow it to boil, as it hag 
been once cooked already. 


FRIED VENISON STEAK. 


Cut 4 breast of venison into steaks; make a quarter of a pound of butter hot 
in 4 pan; rub the steaks over with a mixture of a little salt and pepper; dip them 
in wheat flour, or rolled crackers, and fry a rich brown; when both sides are 
done, take them up on a dish, and put a tin cover over; dredge a heaping tea- 
spoonful of flour into the butter in the pan, stir it with a spoon until it is brown, 
without burning; put to it a small teacupful of boiling water, with a tablespoon- 
ful of currant jelly dissolved into it; stir it for a few minutes, then strain it over 
the meat, and serve. A glass of wine, with atablespoonful of white sugar dis- 
solved in it, may be used for the gravy, instead of the jelly and water. Venison 
may be boiled, and served with boiled vegetables, pickled beets, etc., and sauce. 
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In the selection of meat it is most essential that we understand how to choose 
it; in beef it should be a smooth, fine grain, of a clear bright red color, the fat 
white, and will feel tender when pinched with the fingers. Will also have 
abundant kidney fat or suet. The most choice pieces for roast are the sirloin, 
fore and middle ribs. 

Veal, to be good, should have the flesh firm and dry, fine grained and of a 
delicate pinkish color, and plenty of kidney fat; the joints stiff. 

Mutton is good when the flesh is a bright red, firm and juicy and a close 
grain, the fat firm and white. 

Pork: if young, the lean will break on being pinched smooth when nipped 
with the fingers. also the skin will break and dent; if the rind is rough and hard 
it is old. 

In roasting meat, allow from fifteen to twenty minutes to the pound, which 
will vary according to the thickness of the roast. A great deal of the success in 
roasting depends on the heat and goodness of the fire; if put into a cool oven it 
loses its juices, and the result is a tough, tasteless roast; whereas, if the oven is 
of the proper heat, it immediately sears up the pores of the meat and the juices 
are retained. 

The oven should be the hottest when the meat is put into it, in order to 
quickly crisp the surface and close the pores of the meat, thereby confining its 
natura) juices. If the oven is too hot to hold the hand in for only a moment, 
then the oven is right to receive the meat. The roast should first be washed in 
pure water, then wiped dry with a clean dry cloth, placed in a baking-pan, 
without any seasoning; some pieces of suet or cold drippings laid under it, but 
no water should be put into the pan, for this would have a tendency to soften the 
outside of the meat. The water can never get so hot as the hot fat upon the 
surface of the meat, and the generating of the steam prevents its crispness, so 
desirable in a roast. 
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It should be frequently basted with its own drippings which flow from the meat 
when partly cooked and well seasoned. Lamb, veal and pork should be cooked 
rather slower than beef, with a more moderate fire, covering the fat with a piece 
of paper, and thoroughly cooked till the flesh parts fem the bone; and nicely 
browned, without being burned. An onion sliced aud put on top of a roast 
while cooking, especially roast of pork, gives a nice flevor. Remove the onion 
before serving. 

Larding meats is drawing ribbons of fat pork throvgh the upper surface of 
the meat, leaving both ends protruding. This is accomplished by the use of a 
larding needle, which may be procured at house-furnishing stores. 

Boiling or stewing meat, if fresh, should be put into boiling water, closely 
covered, and boiled slowly, allowing twenty minutes to each pound, and when 
partly cooked, or when it begins to get tender, salted,adding spices and vegetables. 

Salt meats should be covered with cold water, and require thirty minutes very 
slow boiling, from the time the water boils, for each pound; if it is very salt, 
pour off the first water, and put it in another of boiling water, or it may be 
soaked one night in cold water. After meat commences to boil, the pot should 
never stop simmering and always be replenished from the boiling tea-kettle. 

Frying may be done in two ways: one method, which is most generally used, 
is by putting one ounce or more (as the case requires) of beef drippings, lard or 
butter, into a frying-pan, and when at the boiling povnt, laying in the meat, 
cooking both sides a nice brown. The other method is to completely immerse 
the article to be cooked in sufficient hot lard to cover it, similar to frying 
doughnuts. 

Broiled meats should be placed over clear, red coals, free from smoke, giving 
out a good heat, but not too brisk or the meat will be hardened and scorched; 
but if the fire is dead, the gravy will escape, and drop upon the coals, creating a 
blaze, which will blacken and smoke the meat. Steaks and chops should be 
turned often, in order that every part should be evenly done—never sticking a 
fork into the lean part, as that lets the juices escape; it should be put into the 
outer skin or fat. When the meat is sufficiently broiled, it should be laid on a hot 
dish and seasoned. The best pieces for steak are the porter-house, sirloin, and 
rump. 


THAWING FROZEN MEAT, Etc. 


If meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, or any other article of food, when founa 
frozen, is thawed by putting it into warm water or placing it before the fire, it 
will most certainly spoil by that process, and be rendered unfit to eat. The only 
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way to thaw these things is by immersing them in cold water. This should be 
done as soon as they are brought in from market, that they may have time to 
be well thawed before they are cooked. If meat that kas been frozen is to be 
boiled, put it on in cold water. If to be roasted, begin by setting it at a distance 
from the fire; for if it should not chance to be thoroughly thawed all through to 
the centre, placing it at first too near the fire will cause it to spoil. If it is 
expedient to thaw the meat or poultry the night before cooking, lay it in cold 
water early in the evening, and change the water at bed-time. If found crusted 
with ice in the morning, remove the ice, and put the meat in fresh cold water, 
letting it lie in it till wanted for cooking. 

Potatoes are injured by being frozen. Other vegetables are not the worse for 
it, provided they are always thawed in cold water. 


TO KEEP MEAT FROM FLIES. 


Put in sacks, with enough straw around it so the flies cannot reach through. 
Three-fourths of a yard of yard-wide muslin is the right size for the sack. Put 
a little straw in the bottom, then put in the ham and lay straw in all around it: 
tie it tightly, and hang it in a cool, dry place. Be sure the straw is all around the 
meat, so the flies cannot reach through to deposit the eggs. (The sacking must 
be done early in the season before the fly appears.) Muslin lets the air in and is 
much better than paper. Thin muslin is as good as thick, and will last for years 


if washed when laid away when emptied. 
—WNational Stockman. 


ROAST BEEF. 


One very essential point in roasting beef is to have the oven well heated 
when the beef is first put in; this causes the pores to close up quickly, and pre- 
vents the escape of the juices. 

Take a rib piece or loin roast of seven or eight pounds. Wipe it thoroughly 
all over with a clean wet towel. Lay it in a dripping-pan, and baste it well with 
butter or suet fat. Set it in the oven. Baste it frequently with its own drip- 
pings, which will make it brown and tender. When partly done, season with 
salt and pepper, as it hardens any meat to salt it when raw, and draws out its 
juices, then dredge with sifted flour to give it a frothy appearance. It will take 
a roast of this size about two hours time to be properly done, leaving the inside 
a little rare or red—half an hour less would make the inside quite rare. Remove 
the beef to a heated dish, set where it will keep hot; then skim the drippings 
from all fat, add a tablespoonful of sifted flour, a little pepper and a teacupful 
of boiling water. Boil up once and serve hot in a gravy boat. 
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Some prefer the clear gravy without the thickening. Serve with mustard ox 
grated horse-radish and vinegar. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


This is a very nice accompaniment to a roast of beef; the ingredients are, one 
pint of milk, four eggs, white and yolks beaten separately, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted through two cups of 
flour. It should be mixed very smooth, about the consistency of cream. Regu- 
late your time when you put in your roast, so that it will be done half an hour 
or forty minutes before dishing up. Take it from the oven, set it where it will 
keep hot. In the meantime have this pudding prepared. Take two common 
biscuit tins, dip some of the drippings from the dripping-pan into these tins, pour 
half of the pudding into each, set them into the hot oven, and keep them in until 
the dinner is dished up; take these puddings out at the last moment and send to 
the table hot. This I consider much better than the old way of baking the 
pudding under the meat. 

BEEFSTEAK. No. I. 

The first consideration in broiling is to have a clear, glowing bed of coals. 
The steak should be about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and should be 
pounded only in extreme cases, 7.¢.,when it is cut too thick and is “ stringy.’’ Lay 
it on a buttered gridiron, turning it often, as it begins to drip, attempting nothing 
else while cooking it. Have everything else ready for the table; the potatoes 
and vegetables dished and in the warming closet. Do not season it until it is 
done, which will be in about ten to twelve minutes. Remove it to a warm 
platter, pepper and salt it on both sides and spread a liberal lump of butter over 
it. Serve at once while hot. No definite rule can be given as to the time of 
cooking steak, individual tastes differ so widely in regard to it, some only liking 
it when well done, others so rare that the blood runs out of it. The best pieces 
for broiling are the porter-house and sirloin. 


BEEFSTEAK. .-No.:2. 


Take a smooth, thick-bottomed frying-pan, scald it out with hot water, and 
wipe it dry; set it on the stove or range, and when very hot, rub it over the 
bottom with a rag dipped in butter; then place your steak or chops in it, turn 
often until cooked through, take up on a warm platter, and season both sides 
with salt, pepper and butter. Serve hot. 

Many prefer this manner of cooking steak rather than broiling or frying in 
a quantity of grease. 
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BEEFSTEAK AND ONIONS. 


Prepare the steak in the usual way. Have ready in a frying pan a dozen 
onions cut in slices and fried brown in a little beef drippings or butter. Dish 
your steak, and lay the onions thickly over the top. Cover and let stand five 
minutes, then send to the table hot. 


BEEFSTEAK AND OYSTERS. 


Broil the steak the usual way. Put one quart of oysters with very little of 
the liquor into a stew-pan upon the fire; when it comes to a boil, take off the 
scum that may rise, stir in three ounces of butter mixed with a tablespoonful 
of sifted flour, let it boil one minute until it thickens, pour it over the steak. 


Serve hot. 
—Falace Hotel, San Francisco 


TO FRY BEEFSTEAKS. 


Beefsteak for frying should be cut much thinner than for broiling. Take 
from the ribs or sirloin and remove the bone. Put some butter or nice beef dripping 
into a frying-pan, and set it over the fire, and when it has boiled and become hot. 
lay in the steaks; when cooked quite enough, season with salt and pepper, turn 
and brown on both sides. Steaks when fried should be thoroughly done. Have 
ready a hot dish, and when they are done, take out the steaks and lay them on 
it, with another dish cover the top to keep them hot. The gravy in the pan can 
be turned over the steaks, first adding a few drops of boiling water, or a gravy 
to be served in a separate dish made by putting a large tablespoonful of flour 
into the hot gravy left in the pan, after taking up the steaks. Stir it smooth, 
then pour in a pint of cream or sweet rich milk, salt and pepper, let it boil up 
once until it thickens, pour hot into a gravy dish, and send to the table with the 
steaks. 


POT ROAST. (Old Style.) 


This is an old-fashioned dish, often cooked in our grandmothers’ time. Take 
a piece of fresh beef weighing about five or six pounds. It must not be foo fat. 
Wash it and put it into a pot with barely sufficient water to cover it. Set it 
over a slow fire, and after it has stewed an hour salt and pepperit Then stew 
it slowly until tender, adding a little onion if liked. Do not replenish the water 
at the last, but let all nearly boil away. When tender all through take the 
meat from the pot, and pour the gravy ina bowl. Puta large lump of butter 
in the bottom of the pot, then dredge the piece of meat with flour, and return it 
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to the pot to brown, turning it often to prevent its burning. Take the gravy 
that you have poured from the meat into the bow], and skim off all the fat; pour 
this gravy in with the meat and stir in a large spoonful of flour; wet with a little 
water; let it boil up ten or fifteen minutes and pour into a gravy dish. Serve 
both hot, the meat on a platter. Some are very fond of this way of cooking a 
piece of beef which has been previously placed in spiced pickle for two or three 
days. 


SPICED BEEF. (Excellent.) 


For a round of beef weighing twenty or twenty-four pounds, take one quarter 
of a pound of saltpetre, one quarter of a pound of coarse brown sugar, two 
pounds of galt, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of allspice, and half an ounce of 
mace; pulverize these materials, mix them well together, and with them rub 
the beef thoroughly on every part; let the beef lie for eight or ten days in the 
pickle thus made, turning and rubbing it every day; then tie it around with a 
broad tape, to keep it in shape; make a coarse paste of flour and water, lay a 
little suet finely chopped over and under the beef, inclose the beef entirely in 
the paste, and bake it six hours. When you take the beef from the oven, 
remove the paste, but do not remove the tape until you are ready to send it to 
the table. If you wish to eat the beef cold, keep it weil covered that it may 
retain its moisture. 


BEEF A LA MODE. 


Mix together three teaspoonfuls of salt, one of pepper, one of ginger, one of 
mace, one of cinnamon, and two of cloves. Rub this mixture into ten pounds 
of the upper part of a round of beef. Let this beef stand in this state over night. 
In the morning, make a dressing or stuffing of a pint of fine bread-crumbs, half 
a pound of fat salt pork cut in dice, a teaspoonful of ground thyme or summer 
savory, two teaspoonfuls sage, half a teaspoonful of pepper, one of nutmeg, a 
little cloves, an onion minced fine, moisten with a little milk or water. Stuff 
this mixture into the place from whence you took out the bone. With a long 
skewer fasten the two ends of the beef together, so that its form will be circular, 
and bind it around with tape, to prevent the skewers giving away. Make 
incisions in the beef with a sharp knife; fill these incisions very closely with the 
stuffing, and dredge the whole with flour. 

Put it into a dripping-pan and pour over it a pint of hot water; turn a large 
pan over it to keep in the steam, and roast slowly from three to four hours, 
allowing a quarter of an hour to each pound of meat. If the meat should be 
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tough, it may be stewed first in a pot with water enough to cover it, until tender, 
and then put into a dripping-pan and browned in the oven. 

If the meat is to be eaten hot, skim off the fat from the gravy, into which, 
after it is taken off the fire, stir in the beaten yolks of two eggs. If onions are 
disliked you may omit them and substitute minced oysters. 


TENDERLOIN OF BEFF. 


To serve tenderloin as directed below, the whole piece must be extracted 
before the hind quarter of the animal is cut out. This must be particularly 
noted, because not commonly practised, the tenderloin being usually left attached 
to the roasting pieces, in order to furnish a tidbit for afew. To dress it whole, 
proceed as follows: Washing the piece well, put it in an oven; add about a pint 
of water, and chop up a good handful of each of the following vegetables as an 
ingredient of the dish, viz., Irish potatoes, carrots, turnips, and a large bunch 
of celery. They must be washed, peeled, and chopped up raw, then added to 
the meat; blended with the juice, they form and flavor the gravy. Let the 
whole slowly simmer, and when nearly done, add a teaspoonful of pounded 
allspice. To give a richness to the gravy, put in a tablespoonful of butter. If 
the gravy should look too greasy, skim off some of the melted suet. Boil also a 
lean piece of beef, which, when perfectly done, chop fine, flavoring with a very 
small quantity of onion, besides pepper and salt to the taste. Make into small 
balls, wet them on the outside with eggs, roll in grated cracker or fine bread- 
crumbs. Fry these force-meat balls a light brown. When serving the dish, put 
these around the tenderloin, and pour over the whole the rich gravy. This dish 
is a very handsome one, and, altogether, fit for an epicurean palate. A sumptu- 
ous dish. 


STEWED STEAK WITH OYSTERS. 


Two pounds of rump steak, one pint of oysters, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, three of butter, one of flour, salt, pepper, one cupful of water. Wash the 
oysters in the water, and drain into a stew-pan. Put this liquor on to heat. As 
soon as it comes to a boil, skim and set back. Put the butter in a frying-pan, 
and when hot, put in asteak. Cook ten minutes. Take up the steak, and stir 
the flour into the butter remaining in the pan. Stir untila dark brown. Add 
the oyster liquor, and boil one minute. Season with salt and pepper. Put back 
the steak, cover the pan, and simmer half an hour or until the steak seems 
tender, then add the oysters and lemon juice. Boil one minute. Serve on a hot 
dish with points of toast for a garnish. 
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SMOTHERED BEEFSTEAK. 


Take thin slices of steak from the upper part of the round or one large thin 
steak. Lay the meat out smoothly and wipe it dry. Prepare a dressing, using a 
cupful of fine bread-crumbs, half a teaspoonful of salt, some pepper, a table 
spoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of sage, the same of powdered summer 
savory, and enough milk to moisten it all into a stiff mixture. Spread it over 
the meat, roll it up carefully, and tie with a string, securing the ends well. 
Now fry a few thin slices of salt pork in the bottom of a kettle or sauce-pan, 
and into the fat that has fried out of this pork, place this roll or rolls of beef, 
and brown it on all sides, turning it until a rich color all over, then add half a 
pint of water, and stew until tender. If the flavor of onion is liked, a slice may 
be chopped fine and added to the dressing. When cooked sufficiently, take out 
the meat, thicken the gravy, and turn over it. To be carved cutting crosswise, 
in slices, through beef and stuffing. 


BEEFSTEAK ROLLS. 


This mode is similar to the above recipe, but many might prefer it. 

Prepare a good dressing, such as you like for turkey or duck; take a round 
steak, pound it, but not very hard, spread the dressing over it, sprinkle in a little 
salt, pepper, and a few bits of butter, lap over the ends, roll the steak up tightly 
and tie closely; spread two great spoonfuls of butter over the steak after rolling 
it up, then wash witha well-beaten egg, put water in the bake-pan, lay in the 
steak so as not to touch the water, and bake as you would a duck, basting often. 
A half hour in a brisk oven will bake. Make a brown gravy, and send to the 
table hot. 


TO COLLAR A FLANK OF BEEF. 


Procure a well-corned flank of beef,—say six pounds. Wash it, and remove 
the inner and outer skin with the gristle. Prepare a seasoning of one teaspoon- 
ful each of sage, parsley, thyme, pepper and cloves. Lay your meat upon a 
board and spread this mixture over the inside. Roll the beef up tight, fasten it 
with small skewers, put a cloth over it, bandage the cloth with tape, put the 
beef into the stew-pot, cover it with water to the depth of an inch, boil gently 
six hours; take it out of the water, place it on a board without undoing it; lay a 
board on top of the beef, put a fifty pound weight upon this board, and let it 
remain twenty-four hours. Take off the bandage, garnish with green pickles 
and curled parsley, and serve. 
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DRIED BEEF. 


Buy the best of beef, or that part which will be the most lean and tender. 
The tender part of the round is a very good piece. For every twenty pounds of 
beef use one pint of salt, one teaspoonful of saltpetre, and a quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar. Mix them well together, and rub the beef well with one-third 
of the mixture for three successive days. Let it lie in the liquor it makes for 
six days, then hang up to dry. 

A large crock or jar is a good vessel to prepare the meat in before drying it. 


BEEF CORNED OR SALTED. (Red.) 


Cut up a quarter of beef. For each hundred weight take half a peck of 
coarse salt, a quarter of a pound of saltpetre, the same weight of saleratus, and 
a quart of molasses, or two pounds of coarse brown sugar. Mace, cloves and 
allspice, may be added for spiced beef. 

Strew some of the salt in the bottom of a pickle-tub or barrel; then put in a 
layer of meat, strew this with salt, then add another layer of meat, and salt and 
meat alternately, until all is used. Let it remain one night. Dissolve the 
saleratus and saltpetre in a little warm water, and put it to the molasses or 
sugar; then put it over the meat, add water enough to cover the meat, lay a 
board on it to keep it under the brine. The meat is fit for use after ten days. 
This receipt is for winter beef. Rather more sait may be used in warm weather. 

Towards spring take the brine from the meat, make it boiling hot, skim it 
clear, and when it is cooled, return it to the meat. 

Beef tongues and smoking pieces are fine pickled in this brine. Beef liver 
put in this brine for ten days, and then wiped dry and smoked, is very fine. Cut 
it in slices, and fry or broil it. The brisket of beef, after being corned, may be 
smoked, and is very good for boiling. 

Lean pieces of beef, cut properly from the hind quarter, are the proper pieces 
for being smoked. There may be some fine pieces cut from the fore-quarter. 

After the beef has been in brine ten days or more, wipe it dry, and hang it in 
a chimney where wood is burned, or make a smothered fire of sawdust or chips, 
and keep it smoking for ten days; then rub fine black pepper over every part tc 
keep the flies from it, and hang it in a dry, dark, cool place. After a week it is 
fit for use. A strong, coarse brown paper, folded around the beef, and fastened 
with paste, keeps it nicely. 

Tongues are smoked in the same manner. Hang them by a string put 
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through the root end. Spiced brine for smoked beef or tongues will be gener- 
ally liked. 


ROAST BEEF PIE WITH POTATO CRUST. 


When you have a cold roast of beef, cut off as much as will half fill a baking- 
lish suited to the size of your family; put this sliced beef into a stew-pan with 
any gravy that you may have also saved, a lump of butter, a bit of sliced onion, 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt, with enough water to make plenty of gravy; 
thicken it, too, by dredging in a tablespoonful of flour; cover it up on the fire, 
where it may stew gently, but not be in danger of burning. Meanwhile there 
must be boiled a sufficient quantity of potatoes to fill up your baking-dish, after 
the stewed meat has been transferred to it. The potatoes must be boiled done, 
mashed smooth, and beaten up with milk and butter, as if they were to be 
served alone, and placed in a thick layer on top of the meat. Brush it over with 
egg, place the dish in an oven, and let it remain there long enough to be brown. 
There should be a goodly quantity of gravy left with the beef, that the dish be 
not dry and tasteless. Serve with it tomato sauce, Worcestershire sauce or any 
other kind that you prefer. A good, plain dish. 


ROAST BEEF PIE. 


Cut up roast beef, or beef steak left from a previous meal, into thin slices, 
lay some of the slices into a deep dish which you have lined on the sides with 
rich biscuit dough, rolled very thin, (say a quarter of an inch thick); now 
sprinkle over this layer a little pepper and salt; put in asmall bit of butter, a 
few slices of cold potatoes, a little of the cold gravy, if you have any left from 
the roast. Make another layer of beef, another layer of seasoning, and so on, 
until the dish is filled; cover the whole with paste. leaving a slit in the centre, 
and bake half an hour. 


BEEF STEAK PIE. 


Cut up rump or flank steak into strips two inches long and about an inch 
wide. Stew them with the bone in just enough water to cover them until partly 
cooked; have half a dozen of cold boiled potatoes sliced. Line a baking-dish 
with pie paste, put in a layer of the meat with salt, pepper, and a little of thinly 
sliced onion, then one of the sliced potatoes, with bits of butter dotted over 
them. Then the steak, alternated with layers of potato, until the dish is full. 
Add the gravy or broth, having first thickened it with brown flour. Cover 
with a top crust, making a slit in tbe middle; brush a little beaten egg over it, 
and bake until quite brown. 
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FRIZZLED BEEF. 


Shave off very thin slices of smoked or dried beef, put them in a frying-pan, 
cover with cold water, set it on the back of the range or stove, and let it come 
to a very slow heat, allowing it time to swell out to its natural size, but not te 
boil. Stir it up, then drain off the water. Melt one ounce of sweet butter 12 
the frying-pan, and add the wafers of beef. When they begin to frizzle or turn 
up, break over them three eggs; stir until the eggs are cooked; add a little white 
pepper, and serve on slices of buttered toast. 


FLANK STEAK. 


This is cut from the boneless part of the flank and is secreted between an out- 
side and inside layer of creamy fat. There are two ways for broiling it. One is 
to slice it diagonally across the grain; the other is to broil it whole. In either 
case brush butter over it and proceed as in broiling other steaks. It is considered 
by butchers the finest steak, which they frequently reserve for themselves. 


TO BOIL CORNED BEEF. 


The aitch-bone and the brisket are considered the best pieces for boiling. If 
you buy them in the market already corned, they will be fit to put over the 
fire without a previous soaking in water. If you corn them in the brine in 
which you keep your beef through the winter, they must be soaked in cold 
water over night. Put the beef into a pot, cover with sufficient cold water 
place over a brisk fire, let it come to a boil in half an hour; just before boiling 
remove all the scum from the pot, place the pot on the back of the fire, let it boil 
very slowly until quite tender. 

A piece weighing eight pounds requires two and a half hours’ boiling. If 
you do not wish. to eat it hot, let it remain in the pot after you take it from the 
fire, until nearly cold, then lay it in a colander to drain, lay a cloth over it to 
retain its fresh appearance; serve with horse-radish and pickles. 

If vegetables are to accompany this, making it the old-fashioned ‘ boiled 
dinner,”’ about three-quarters of an hour before dishing up skim the liquor free 
from fat and furn part of zt out into another kettle, into which put a cabbage 
carefully prepared, cutting it into four quarters; also half a dozen peeled 
medium-sized white turnips, cut into halves; scrape four carrots and four 
parsnips each cut into four pieces. Into the kettle with the meat, about half an 
hour before serving, pour on more water from the boiling tea-kettle, and into 
this put peeled medium-sized potatoes. This dinner should also be accompanied 
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by boiled beets, sliced hot, cooked separate from the rest, with vinegar over 
them. Cooking the cabbage separately from the meat prevents the meat from 
having the flavor of cabbage when cold. The carrots, parsnips and turnips will 
boil in about an hour. A piece of salt pork was usually boiled with a ‘‘ New 
England boiled dinner.”’ 

SPICED BEEF RELISH. 

Take two pounds of raw, tender beefsteak, chop it very fine, put into it salt, 
pepper and a little sage, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter; add two rolled 
crackers made very fine, also two well-beaten eggs. Make it up into the shape 
of a roll and bake it; baste with butter and water before baking. Cut in slices 
when cold. 

FRIED BEEF LIVER. 

Cut it in rather thin slices, say a quarter of an inch thick, pour over it bodling 
water, which closes the pores of the meat, makes it impervious to the fat, 
and at the same time seals up the rich juice of the meat. It may be rolled in 
flour or bread-crumbs, seasoned with salt and pepper, dipped in egg and fried in 
hot fat mixed with one-third butter. 


PRESSED BEEF. 

First have your beef nicely pickled: let it stay in pickle a week; then take 
the thin flanky pieces, such as will not make a handsome dish of themselves; 
put on a large potful, and let them boil until perfectly done; then pull to pieces, 
and season just as you do souse, with pepper, salt and allspice; only put it ina 
coarse cloth and press down upon it some very heavy weight. 

The advantage of this recipe is that it makes a most acceptable, presentable 
dish out of a part of the beef that otherwise might be wasted. 


FRENCH STEW. 

Grease the bottom of an iron pot, and place in it three or four pounds of 
beef; be very careful that it does not burn, and turn it until it is nicely browned. 
Set a muffin ring under the beef to prevent its sticking. Add a few sliced 
carrots, one or two sliced onions, and a cupful of hot water; keep covered, and 
stew slowly until the vegetables are done. Add pepper and salt. If you wish 
more gravy, add hot water, and thicken with flour. Serve on a dish with the 
vegetables. 

TO POT BEEF. 

The round is the best piece for potting, and you may use both the upper and 

under part. Take ten pounds of beef, remove all the fat, cut the lean into 
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square pieces, two inches thick. Mix together three teaspoonfuls of salt, one of 
pepper, one of cloves, one of mace, one of cinnamon, one of allspice, one of 
thyme, and one of sweet basil. Put a layer of the pieces of beef into an earthen 
pot, sprinkle some of this spice mixture over this layer, add a piece of fat salt 
pork, cut as thin as possible, sprinkle a little of the spice mixture over the pork, 
make another layer of the beef with spices and pork, and so on, until the pot is 
filled. Pour over the whole three tablespoonfuls of Tarragon vinegar, or, if you 
prefer it, half a pint of Madeira wine; cover the pot with a paste made of flour 
and water, so that no steam can escape. Put the pot into an oven, moderately 
heated, and let it stand there eight hours; then set it away to use when wanted. 

Beef cooked in this manner will keep good a fortnight in moderate weather. 

It is an excellent relish for breakfast, and may be eaten either warm or cold. 
When eaten warm, serve with slices of lemon. 


STEWED BRISKET OF BEEF 


Put the part that has the hard fat into a stew-pot, with a small quantity of 
water; let it boil up, and skim it thoroughly; then add carrots, turnips, onions, 
celery and a few pepper-corns. Stew till extremely tender; then take out all the 
flat bones and remove all the fat from the soup. Hither serve that and the meat 
in a tureen, or the soup alone, and the meat on a dish, garnished with some 
vegetables. The following sauce is much admired served with the beef: Take 
half a pint of the soup, and mix it with a spoonful of catsup, a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, a little flour, a bit of butter and salt; boil all together a few 
minutes, then pour it round the meat. 


DRIED BEEF, WITH CREAM. 


Shave your beef very fine. Put it into a suitable dish on the back of the 
stove; cover with cold water and give it time to soak out to its original size 
before being dried. When it is quite soft and the water has become hot (it must 
not boil), take it off, turn off the water, pour on a cup of cream; if you do not 
have it use milk and butter, a pinch of pepper; let it come to a boil, thicken 
with a tablespoonful of flour, wet up in a little milk. Serve on dipped toast or 
not, just as one fancies. A nice breakfast dish. 


BEEF CROQUETTES. No. 1. 


Chop fine one cup of cold, cooked, lean beef, half a cup of fat, half a cup of 
cold boiled or fried ham; cold pork will do if you have not the ham. Also mince 
up a slice of onion. Season all with a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
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pepper, and a teaspoonful of powdered sage or parsley, if liked. Heat together 
with half a cup of stock or milk; when cool, add a beaten egg. Form the mix- 
ture into balls, slightly flattened, roll in egg and bread-crumbs, or flour and egg. 
Fry in hot lard or beef drippings. Serve on a platter and garnish with sprigs of 
parsley. Almost any cold meats can be used instead of beef. 


BEEF CROQUETTES. No. 2. 

Take cold roast or corned beef. Put it into a wooden bowl and chop it fine. 
Mix with it about twice the quantity of hot mashed potatoes well seasoned with 
butter and salt. Beat up an egg and work it into the potato and meat, then 
form the mixture into little cakes the size of fish balls. Flatten them a little, 
roll in flour or egg and cracker crumbs, fry in butter and lard mixed, browning 
on both sides. Serve piping hot. 


MEAT AND POTATO CROQUETTES. 

Put in a stew-pan an ounce of butter and a slice of onion minced fine; when this 
simmers, add a level tablespoonful of sifted flour; stir the mixture until! it 
becomes smooth and frothy; then add half of a cupful of milk, some seasoning 
of salt and pepper; let all boil, stirring it allthe while. Now add a cupful of cold 
meat chopped fine and a cupful of cold or hot mashed potato. Mix all thor- 
oughly and spread on a plate to cool. When it is cool enough, shape it with 
your hands into balls or rolls. Dip them in beaten egg and roll in cracker or 
bread-crumbs. Drop them into hot lard and fry about two minutes a delicate 
brown; take them out with a skimmer and drain them on a piece of brown 
paper. Serve immediately while hot. These are very nice. 

Cold rice or hominy may be used in place of the potato; or a cupful of cold 
fish minced fine in place of the meat. 


COLD ROAST, WARMED. 

Cut from the remains of a cold roast the lean meat from the bones into 
small, thin slices. Put over the fire a frying-pan containing a spoonful of butter 
or drippings. Cut up a quarter of an onion and fry it brown, then remove the 
onion, add the meat gravy left from the day before, and if not thick enough, add 
a little flour; salt and pepper. 

Turn the pieces of meat into this, and let them simmer a few minutes. Serve 
hot. 

COLD ROAST, WARMED. No. 2. 

Cold rare roast beef may be made as good as when freshly cooked by slicing, 

seasoning with salt, pepper and bits of butter; put it ina plate or pan witha 
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spoonful or two of water, covering closely, and set in the oven until hot, but no 
longer. Cold steak may be shaved very fine with a knife and used the same way. 

Or, if the meat is in small pieces, cover them with buttered letter paper, 
twist each end tightly, and boil them on the gridiron, sprinkling them with 
finely chopped herbs. 

Still another nice way of using cold meats is to mince the lean portions very 
fine, and add to a batter made of one pint of milk, one cup of flour and three 
eggs. Fry like fritters, and serve with drawn butter or sauce. 


COLD MEAT AND POTATO, BAKED. 


Put in a frying-pan a round tablespoonful of cold butter; when it becomes 
hot, stir into it a teaspoonful of chopped onion and a tablespoonful of flour, stir- 
ring it constantly until it is smooth and frothy; then add two-thirds of a cupful 
of cold milk or water. Season this with salt and pepper and allow it to come to 
a boil; then add a cupful of cold meat finely chopped and cleared from bone and 
skin; let this all heat thoroughly; then turn it into a shallow dish well buttered. 
Spread hot or cold mashed potatoes over the top, and cook for fifteen or twenty 
minutes in a moderate hot oven. 

Cold hominy or rice may be used in place of mashed potatoes, and is equally 
as good. 

BEEF HASH. No. tf. 

Chop rather finely cold roast beef or pieces of beef steak, also chop twice as 
much cold boiled potatoes. Put over the fire a stew-pan or frying-pan, in which 
put a piece of butter as large as required to season it well, add pepper and salt, 
moisten with beef gravy if you have it, if not, with hot water; cover and let it 
steam and heat through thoroughly, stirring occasionally, so that the ingredients 
be evenly distributed, and to keep the hash from sticking to the bottom of the 
pan. When done it should not be at all watery, nor yet dry, but have sufficient 
adhesiveness to stand well on a dish, or buttered toast. Many like the flavor of 
onion; if so, fry two or three slices in the butter before adding the hash. 
Corned beef makes excellent hash. 


BEEF HASH. No. 2. 


Chop cold roast beef, or pieces of beefsteak; fry half an onion in a piece of 
butter; when the onion is brown, add the chopped beef; season with a little salt 
and pepper; moisten with the beef gravy, if you have any, if not, with sufficient 
water and a little butter; cook long enough to be hot, but no longer, as much 


cooking toughens the meat. An excellent breakfast dish. 
-—Prof. Biot. 
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Some prefer to let a crust form on the bottom and turn the hash brown side 
uppermost. Served with poached eggs on top. 


HAMBURGER STEAK. 


Take a pound of raw flank or round steak, without any fat, bone or stringy 
pieces. Chop it until a perfect mince; it cannot be chopped too fine. Also chop 
a small onion quite fine, and mix well with the meat. Season with salt and 
pepper; make into cakes as large as a biscuit, but quite flat, or into one large flat 
cake a little less than half an inch thick. Have ready a frying-pan, with 
butter and lard mixed; when boiling hot, put in the steak and fry brown. 
Garnish with celery top around the edge of the platter and two or three slices of 
lemon on the top of the meat. 

A brown gravy made from the grease the steak was fried in, and poured over 
the meat, enriches it. 


TO ROAST BEEF HEART. 


Wash it carefully and open it sufficiently to remove the ventricles, then soak 
it in cold water until the blood is discharged; wipe it dry and stuff it nicely with 
dressing, as for turkey; roast it about an hour and a half, Serve it with the 
gravy, which should be thickened with some of the stuffing, and a glass of wine. 
It is very nice hashed. Served with currant jelly. 

—Palmer House, Chicago. 
STEWED BEEF KIDNEY. 


Cut the kidney into slices, season highly with pepper and salt, fry it a light 
brown, take out the slices, then pour a little warm water into the pan, dredge in 
some flour, put in slices of kidney again; let them stew very gently; add some 
parsley if liked. Sheep’s kidneys may be split open, broiled over a clear fire, and 
served with a piece of butter placed on each half. 


BEEF’S HEART, STEWED. 


After washing the heart thoroughly, cut it up into squares half an inch long; 
put them into a sauce-pan with water enough to cover them. If any scum 
rises, skim it off. Now take out the meat, strain the liquor, and put back the 
meat, also add a sliced onion, some parsley, a head of celery chopped fine, pepper 
and salt, and a piece of butter. Stew until the meat is very tender. Stirupa 
tablespoonful of brown flour with a small quantity of water, and thicken the 
whole. Boil up and serve. 
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BOILED BEEF TONGUE. 


Wash a fresh tongue and just cover it with water in the pot; put in a pint of 
salt and a small red pepper; add more water as it evaporates, so as to keep the 
tongue nearly covered until done—when it can be easily pierced with a fork; take 
it out, and if wanted soon, take off the skin and set it away to cool. If wanted 
for future use, do not peel until it is required. A cupful of salt will do for three 
tongues, if you have that number to boil; but do not fail to keep water enough 
in the pot to keep them covered while boiling. If salt tongues are used, soak 
them over night, of course omitting the salt when boiling. Or, after peeling a 
tongue, place it in a sauce-pan with one cup of water, half a cup vinegar, four 
tablespoonfuls sugar, and cook until the liquor is evaporated. 


SPICED BEEF TONGUE. 


Rub into each tongue a mixture made of half a pound of brown sugar, a piece 
of saltpetre the size of a pea, and a tablespoonful of ground cloves; put it ina 
brine made of three-quarters of a pound of salt to two quarts of water and 
keep covered. Pickle two weeks, then wash well and dry with a cloth; roll out 
a thin paste made of flour and water, smear it all over the tongue and place in a 
pan to bake slowly; baste well with lard and hot water; when done scrape off 
the paste and skin. 

TO BOIL TRIPE. 


Wash it well in warm water, and trim it nicely, taking off all the fat. Cut. 
into small pieces, and put it on to boil five hours before dinner in water enough 
to cover it very well. After it has boiled four hours, pour off the water, season 
the tripe with pepper and salt, and put it into a pot with milk and water mixed 
in equal quantities. Boil it an hour in the milk and water. 

Boil in a sauce-pan ten or a dozen onions. When they are quite soft, drain 
them in a colander, and mash them. Wipe out your sauce-pan and put them on 
again, with a bit of butter rolled in flour and a wineglass of cream or milk. Let 
them boil up, and add them to the tripe just before you send it to table. Eat it 
with pepper, vinegar and mustard. 

It is best to give tripe its first and longest boiling the day before it is wanted. 


TO FRY TRIPE. 


Boil the tripe the day before till it is quite tender, which it will not be in lesg 
than four or five hours. Then cover it and set it away. Next day cut it into 
long slips, and dip each piece into beaten yolk of egg, and afterwards roll them 
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in grated bread-crumbs. Have ready in a frying-pan over the fire some good 
beef-dripping. When it is boiling hot put in the tripe, and fry it about ten 
minutes, till of a light brown. 

You may serve it with onion sauce. 

Boiled tripe that has been left from the dinner of the preceding day may be 
fried in this manner. 


FRICASSEED TRIPE. 


Cut 2 pound of tripe in narrow strips, put a small cup of water or milk to it, 
add a bit of butter the size of an egg, dredge in a large teaspoonful of flour, or 
work it with the butter; season with pepper and salt, let it simmer gently for 
half an hour, serve hot. A bunch of parsley cut small and put with it is an 
improvement. 

Some put in oysters five minutes before dishing up. 


TRIPE LYONNAISE. 


Cut up half a pound of cold boiled tripe into neat squares. Put two ounces 
of butter and a tablespoonful of chopped onion in a frying-pan and fry to a deli- 
cate brown; add to the tripe a teaspoonful of chopped parsley and a little strong 
vinegar, salt, and cayenne; stir the pan to prevent burning. Cover the bottom 
of a platter with tomato-sauce, add the contents of the pan and serve. 


TO CLARIFY BEEF DRIPPINGS. 


Drippings accumulated from different cooked meats of beef or veal can be 
clarified by putting it into a basin and slicing into it a raw potato, allowing it to 
boil long enough for the potato to brown, which causes all impurities to dis- 
appear. Remove from the fire, and when cool drain it off from the sediment 
that settles at the bottom. Turn it into basins or small jars and set it in a cool 
place for future use. When mixed with an equal amount of butter it answers 
the same purpose as clear butter for frying and basting any meats excepting 
game and poultry. 

Mutton drippings impart an unpleasant flavor to anything cooked outside of 
its kind. 

ROAST LOIN OF VEAL. 

Prepare it the same as any roast, leaving in the kidney, around which put 
considerable salt. Make a dressing the same as for fowls; unroll the loin, put 
the stuffing well around the kidney, fold and secure with several coils of white 
cotton twine wound around in all directions; place in a dripping-pan with the 
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thick side down, and put in a rather hot oven, graduated after it commences to 
roast to moderate; in half an hour add a little hot water to the pan, and baste 
often; in another half hour turn over the roast, and when about done dredge 
lightly with flour and baste with melted butter. Before serving, carefully 
remove the twine. A roast of four to five pounds will bake in about two hours. 
For a gravy, skim off some of the fat if there is too much in the drippings; 
dredge in some flour, stir until brown, add some hot water if necessary, boil a 
few minutes, stir in such sweet herbs as fancied, and put:ina gravy boat. Serve 
with green peas and lemon jelly. Is very nice sliced cold for lunch, and Wor- 
cestershire or Chili sauce forms a fine relish. 


ROAST FILLET OF VEAL. 


Select a nice fillet, take out the bone, fill up the space with stuffing, and also 
put a good layer under the fat. Truss it of a good shape by drawing the fat 
round, and tie it up with tape. Cook it rather moderately at first, and baste 
with butter. It should have careful attention and frequent basting, that the fat 
may not burn. Roast from three to four hours, according to the size. After it 
is dished, pour melted butter over it; serve with ham or bacon, and fresh 
cucumbers, if in season. Veal, like all other meat, should be well washed in 
cold water before cooking and wiped thoroughly dry with a clean cloth. Cold 
fillet of veal is very good-stewed with tomatoes and an onion or two. 

In roasting veal, care must be taken that it is not at first placed in too hot 
an oven; the fat of a loin, one of the most delicate joints of veal, should be 
covered with greased paper; a fillet, a’.o, should have on the caul until nearly 
done enough. 

BOILED FILLET OF VEAL. 


Choose a small, delicate fillet; prepare as for roasting, or stuff it with an 
oyster force-meat; after having washed it thoroughly, cover it with water and 
let it boil very gently three and a half or four hours, keeping it well skimmed. 
Send it to the table with a rich white sauce, or, if stuffed with oysters, a tureen 
of oyster sauce. Garnish with stewed celery and slices of bacon. A boiled 
tongue should be served with it. 


VEAL PUDDING. 


Cut about two pounds of lean veal into small collops a quarter of an inch in 
thickness; put a piece of butter the size of an egg into a very clean frying pan to 
melt; then lay in the veal and a few slices of bacon, a small sprig of thyme, and 
a seasoning of pepper and salt; place the pan over a slow fire for about ten 
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minutes, then add two or three spoonfuls of warm water. Just boil it up, and 
then let it stand to cool. Line a pudding-dish with a good suet crust, lay in the 
veal and bacon, pour the gravy over it; roll out a piece of paste to form a lid, 
place it over, press it close with the thumb, tie the basin in a pudding cloth, and 
put it into a sauce-pan of boiling water, keeping continually boiling until done, 
or about one hour. 

FRIED VEAL CUTLETS. 


Put into a frying-pan two or three tablespoonfuls of lard or beef drippings. 
When boiling hot lay in the cutlets, well seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
dredged with flour. Brown nicely on both sides, then remove the meat, and if 
you have more grease than is necessary for the gravy, put it aside for further 
use. Reserve a tablespoonful or more, and rub into it a tablespoonful of flour, 
with the back of the spoon, until it is a smooth, rich brown color; then add 
gradually a cup of cold water and season with pepper and salt. When the gravy 
is boiled up well return the meat to the pan and gravy. Cover it closely and 
allow it to stew gently on the back of the range for fifteen minutes. This 
softens the meat, and with this gravy it makes a nice breakfast dish. 

Another mode is to simply fry the cutlets, and afterwards turning off some 
of the grease they were fried in and then adding to that left in the pan a few 
drops of hot water, turning the whole over the fried chops. 


FRIED VEAL CHOPS. (Plain.) 


Sprinkle over them salt and pepper, then dip them in beaten egg and cracker- 
crumbs, and fry in drippings, or hot lard and butter mixed. If you wish a gravy 
with them, add a tablespoonful of flour to the gravy they were fried in and turn 
in cream or milk; season to taste with salt and pepper. Boil up and serve hot 
with the gravy in a separate dish. This dish is very fine accompanied with a 
few sound fresh tomatoes, sliced and fried in the same grease the cutlets were, 
and all dished on the same platter. 


VEAL COLLOPS. 


Cut veal from the leg or other lean part into pieces the size of an oyster. 
Season with pepper, salt and a little mace; rub some over each piece; dip in egg, 
then into cracker-crumbs, and fry. They both look and taste like oysters. 


VEAL OLIVES. 


Cut up a slice of a fillet of veal, about half an inch thick, into squares of 
three inches. Mix up a little salt pork, chopped with bread-crumbs, one onion, 
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a little pepper, salt, sweet marjoram, and one egg well beaten; put this mixture 
upon the pieces of veal, fastening the four corners together with little bird 
skewers; lay them in a pan with a sufficient veal gravy or light stock to cover 
the bottom of the pan, dredge with flour, and set in a hot oven. When browned 
on top, put a small bit of butter on each, and let them remain until quite tender, 
which will take twenty minutes. Serve with horse-radish. 


VEAL. CHEESE. 


Prepare equal quantities of boiled sliced veal and smoked tongue. Pound the 
slices separately in a mortar, moistening with butter as you proceed; then pack it 
in a jar or pail, mixing it in alternate layers; first, the tongue and then the veal, 
so that when cut it will look variegated. Press it down hard and pour melted 
butter over the top. Keep it well covered and in a dry place. Nice for sand- 
wiches, or sliced cold for lunch. 


VEAL CROQUETTES. 

Mince a coffee cup of cold veal in a chopping bowl, adding a little cold ham, 
and two or three slices of onion, a pinch of mace, powdered parsley and pepper, 
some salt. Leta pint of milk or cream come to the boiling point, then add a 
tablespoonful of cold butter, then the above mixture. Beat up two eggs and 
mix with a teaspoonful of corn-starch or flour, and add to the rest; cook it all 
about ten minutes, stirring with care. Remove from the fire, and spread it on 
a platter, roll it into balls, when cooled flatten each; dip them in egg and bread- 
erumbs, and fry in a wire basket, dipped in hot lard. 


BROILED VEAL CUTLETS. (Fine.) 


Two or three pounds of veal cutlets, egg and bread-crumbs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of minced savory herbs, salt and pepper to taste, a little grated nutmeg. 

Cut the cutlets about three-quarters of an inch in thickness, flatten them, and 
brush them over with the yolk of an egg; dip them into bread-crumbs and 
minced herbs, season with pepper and salt, and fold each cutlet in a piece of white 
letter paper well buttered; twist the ends, and broil over a clear fire; when done 
remove the paper. Cooked this way, they retain all the flavor. 


VEAL POT-PIE. 


Procure a nice breast or brisket of veal, well jointed, put the pieces into the 
pot with one quart of water to every five pounds of meat; put the pot over a 
slow fire; just before it comes to a boil, skim it well and pour in a teacupful of 
cold water; then turn over the meat in order that all the scum may rise, remove 
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all the scum, boil quite hard, season with pepper and salt to your taste, always 
remembering that the crust will take up part of the seasoning; when this is 
done cut off your crust in pieces of equal size, but do not roll or mould them; 
lay them on top of the meat, so as to cover it; put the lid on the pot closely, let 
the whole boil slowly one hour. If the lid does not fit the pot closely, wrap a 
cloth around it, in order that no steam shall escape; and by no means allow the 
pot to stop bozling. 

The crust for pot-pie should be raised with yeast. To three pints of flour add 
two ounces of butter, a little salt, and wet with milk sufficient to make a soft 
dough; knead it well and set it away to rise; when quite light, mould and knead 
it again, and let it stand, in winter, one hour, in summer, one half hour, when 
it will be ready to cut. 

In summer you had better add one-half a teaspoonful of soda when you 
knead it the second time, or you may wet it with water, and add another bit of 
butter. 
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Cut the veal into rather small pieces or slices, put it in a stew-pan, with hot 
water to cover it; add to it a tablespoonful of salt, and set it over the fire; take 
off the scum as it rises; when the meat is tender turn it into a dish to cool; take 
out all the small bones, butter a tin or earthen basin or pudding-pan, line it with 
pie paste, lay some of the parboiled meat in to half fill it; put bits of butter in 
the size of a hickory nut allover the meat; shake pepper over, dredge wheat flour 
over, until it looks white, then fill it nearly to the top with some of the water in 
which the meat was boiled; roll a cover for the top of the crust, puff-paste it, 
giving it two or three turns, and roll it to nearly half an inch thickness; cut a 
slit in the centre, and make several small incisions on either side of it, put the 
crust on, trim the edges neatly with a knife; bake one hour in a quick oven. A 
breast of veal will make two two-quart basin pies; half a pound of nice corned 
pork, cut in thin slices, and parboiled with the meat, will make it very nice, and 
very little, if any, butter, will be required for the pie; when pork is used, no 
other salt will be necessary. Many are fond of thin slices of sweet ham cooked 
with the veal for pie. 


VEAL SLEW, 


Cut up two or three pounds of veal into pieces three inches long and one 
thick. Wash it, put it in your stew-pan with two quarts of water, let it boil 
skim it well, and, when all the scum is removed, add pepper and salt to your 
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taste, and a small piece of butter; pare and cut in halves twelve small Irish 
potatoes, put them into the stew-pan; when it boils, have ready a batter made 
with two eggs, two spoonfuls of cream or milk, a little salt and flour enough to 
make it a little thicker than for pan-cakes; drop this into the stew, a spoonful at 
a time, while it is boiling; when all is in, cover the pan closely so that no steam 
can escape; let it boil twenty minutes, and serve in a deep dish. 


VEAL LOAF. 


Three pounds of raw veal, chopped very fine, butter the size of an egg, three 
eges, three tablespoonfuls of cream or milk; if milk use a small piece of butter; 
mix the eggs and cream together; mix with the veal four pounded crackers, one 
teaspoonful of black pepper, one large tablespoonful salt, one large tablespoonful 
of sage; mix well together and form into a loaf. Bake two and one-half hours, 
basting with butter and water while baking. Serve cut in thin slices. 


VEAL FOR LUNCH. 


Butter a good-sized bowl, and line it with thin slices of hard-boiled eggs; have 
veal and ham both in very thin slices; place in the bowl a layer of veal, with 
pepper and salt, then a layer of ham, omitting the salt, then a layer of veal, and 
so on, alternating with veal and ham, until the bowl is filled; make a paste of 
flour and water, as stiff as it can be rolled out; cover the contents of the bowl 
with the paste, and over this tie a double cotton cloth; put the bowl into a sauce- 
pan, or other vessel, with water just up to the rim of the bowl, and boil three 
hours; then take it from the fire, remove the cloth and paste, and let it stand 
until the next day, when it may be turned out and served in very thin slices. 
An excellent lunch in travelling. 


VEAL PATTIES. 


Cut portions of the neck or breast of veal into small pieces, and, with a little 
salt pork cut fine, stew gently for ten or fifteen minutes; season with pepper and 
salt, and a small piece of celery chopped coarsely, also of the yellow top, picked 
(not chopped) up; stir in a paste made of a tablespoonful of flour the yolk of one 
egg, and milk to form a thin batter; let all come to a boil, and it is ready for the 
patties. Make the patties of a light, flaky crust, as for tarts, cut round, the 
size of a small sauce-plate; the centre of each, for about three inches, cut half 
way through, to be raised and serve asacover. Put aspoonful of the stew in 
each crust, lay on the top, and serve. Stewed oysters or lamb may be used in 
place of veal. 
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BRAISED VEAL. 


Take a piece of the shoulder weighing about five pounds. Have the bone 
removed and tie up the meat to make it firm. Puta piece of butter the size of 
half an egg, together with a few shavings of onion, into a kettle or stone crock 
and let it get hot. Salt and pepper the veal and put it into the kettle, cover it 
tightly and put it over a medium fire until the meat is brown on both sides, 
turning it occasionally. Then set the kettle back on the stove, where it will 
simmer slowly for about two hours and a half. Before setting the meat back on 
the stove, see if the juice of the meat together with the butter do not make gravy 
enough, and if not, put in about two tablespoonfuls of hot water. When the 
gravy is cold it will be like jelly. It can be served hot with the hot meat, or cold 
with the cold meat. 

BAKED CALF’S HEAD. 


Boil a calf’s head (after having cleaned it) until tender, then split it in two, 
and keep the best half; (bone it if you like); cut the meat from the other in uni- 
form pieces; the size of an oyster; put bits of butter, the size of a nutmeg, all 
over the best half of the head; sprinkle pepper over it, and dredge on flour until 
it looks white, then set it on a trivet or muffin rings in a dripping-pan; put a 
cup of water into the pan, and set it in a hot oven; turn it that it may brown 
evenly; baste once or twice. Whilst this is doing, dip the prepared pieces of 
the head in wheat flour or batter, and fry in hot lard or beef dripping a delicate 
brown; season with pepper and salt and slices of lemon, if liked. When the 
roast is done put it on a hot dish, lay the fried pieces around it, and cover it with 
a tin cover; put the gravy from the dripping-pan into the pan in which the 
pieces were fried, with the slices of lemon, and a tablespoonful of browned flour, 
and, if necessary, a little hot water. Let it boil up once, and strain it intoa 
gravy boat, and serve with the meat. 


CALF’S HEAD CHEESE. 


Boil a calf’s head in water enough to cover it, until the meat leaves the bones; 
then take it with a skimmer into a wooden bowl or tray; take from it every 
particle of bone; chop it small; season with pepper and salt, a heaping table- 
spoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of pepper will be sufficient; if liked, adda 
tablespoonful of finely chopped sweet herbs; lay in a cloth in a colander, put the 
minced meat into it, then fold the cloth closely over it, lay a plate over, and on 
it a gentle weight. When cold it may be sliced thin for supper or sandwiches. 
Spread each slice with made mustard. 
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BRAIN CUTLETS. 


Well wash the brains and soak them in cold water till white. Parboil them 
till tender in a small sauce-pan for about a quarter of an hour; then thoroughly 
drain them, and place them on a board. Divide them into small pieces with a 
knife. Dip each piece into flour, and then roll them in egg and bread-crumbs, 
and fry them in butter or well-clarified dripping. Serve very hot with gravy. 
Another way of doing brains is to prepare them as above, and then stew them 
gently in rich stock, like stewed sweetbreads. They are also nice plainly boiled, 
and served with parsley and butter sauce. 


CALF’S HEAD BOILED. 


Put the head into boiling water and let it remain about five minutes; take it 
out, hold it by the ear, and with the back of the knife scrape off the hair, (should 
it not come off easily, dip the head again in boiling water). When perfectly 
clean, take the eyes out, cut off the ears, and remove the brain, which soak for 
an hour in warm water. Put the head to soak in hot water a few minutes to 
make it look white, and then have ready a stew-pan, into which lay the head; 
cover it with cold water, and bring it gradually to boil. Remove the scum, and 
add a little salt, which increases it and causes it to rise to the top. Simmer it 
very gently from two and a half to three hours, or until the bones wiil slip out 
easily, and when nearly done, boil the brains fifteen or twenty rw nutes; skin and 
chop them, (not too finely), and add a tablespoonful of minced parsley which has 
been previously scalded; also a pinch of pepper, salt; then stir into this four 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, set it on the back of the range to keep it hot. 
When the head is done, take it up, and drain very dry. Score the top and rub 
it over with melted butter; dredge it with flour, and set it in the oven to brown. 

When you serve the head, have it accompanied with a gravy boat of melted 
butter and minced parsley. 


CALF’S LIVER AND BACON. 


Slice the liver a quartér of an inch thick; pour hot water over it, and let it 
remain for a few minutes to clear it from blood; then dry it inacloth. Takea 
pound of bacon, or as much as you require, and cut the same number of thin 
slices as you have of liver; fry the bacon to a nice crisp; take it out and keep it 
hot; then fry the liver in the same pan, having first seasoned it with pepper and 
salt and dredged in a little flour; lay it in the hot bacon fat and fry it a nice 
brown. Serve it with a slice of bacon on the top of each slice of liver. 
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If you wish a gravy with it, pour off most of the fat from the frying-pan, put 
in about two ounces of butter, a tablespoonful of flour well rubbed in, add a cup 
of water, salt and pepper, give it one boil and serve in a gravy boat. 

Another way.—Cut the liver in nice thin slices, pour boiling water over it, 
and let it stand about five minutes; then drain and put in a dripping-pan with 
three or four thin slices of salt pork or bacon; pepper and salt, and put in the 
oven, letting it cook until thoroughly done, then serve with a cream or milk 
gravy poured over it. 

Calf’s liver and bacon are very good broiled after cutting each in thin slices 
Season with butter, pepper and salt. 

CROQUETTES OF SWEETBREADS. 


Take four veal sweetbreads, soak them for an hour in cold salted water, first remov 
ing the pipes and membranes; then put them into boiling salted water with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and cook them twenty minutes, then drop them again into cold 
water to harden. Now remove them, chop them very fine, almost to a paste. Season 
with salt, pepper and a teaspoonful of grated onion; add the beaten yolks of thre« 
raw eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, half a cupful of cream, and sufficient fine 
cracker crumbs to make stiff enough to roll out into little balls or cork-shapedwro- 
quettes. Have ready a frying-kettle half-full of fat over the fire, a dish containing 
three smoothly beaten eggs, a large platter of cracker dust; wet the hands with cold 
water and make the mixture in shape; afterwards rolling them in the cracker dust, 
then into the beaten egg, and again in the cracker dust; smooth them on the outside 
and drop them carefully in the hot fat. When the croquettes are fried a nice golden 
brown, put them on a brown paper a moment to free them from grease. Serve hot 
with sliced lemon or parsley. 

SWEETBREADS. 

There are two in a calf, which are considered delicacies. Select the largest. 
The color should be clear and a shade darker than the fat. Before cooking in 
any manner let them lie for half an hour in tepid water; then throw into hot 
water to whiten and harden, after which draw off the outer casing, remove the 
little pipes, and cut into thin slices. They should always be thoroughly cooked, 


FRIED SWEETBREADS. 

After preparing them as above they are put into hot fat and butter, and fried 
the same as lamb chop, also broiled the same, first rolling them in egg and 
cracker-crumbs. 

BAKED SWEETBREADS, 

Three sweetbreads, egg and bread-crumbs, oiled butter, three slices of toast, 
brown gravy. 

Choose large, white sweetbreads; put them into warm water to draw out the 
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blood, and to improve their color: let them remain for rather more than one 
hour; then put them into boiling water, and allow them to simmer for about ten 
minutes, which renders them firm. Take them up, drain them, brush over the 
egg, sprinkle with bread-crumbs; dip them in egg again, and then into more 
bread-crumbs. Drop on them a little oiled butter, and put the sweetbreads into 
a moderately heated oven, and let them bake for nearly three-quarters of an hour. 
Make three pieces of toast; place the sweetbreads on the toast, and pour round, 
but not over them, a good brown gravy. 


FRICASSEED SWEETBREADS. 


If they are uncooked, cut into thin slices, let them simmer in a rich gravy for 
three-quarters of an hour, add a well-beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of cream 
and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley; stir all together for a few minutes and 
serve immediately. 


Mutton and Lamb. 


ROAST MUTTON. 

The pieces mostly used for roasting are the hind quarter of the sheep, called 
the loin and leg, the fore-quarter, the shoulder, also the chine or saddle, which is 
the two loins together. Every part should be trimmed off that cannot be eaten; 
then wash well and dry with a clean:cloth; lay it in your dripping-pan and put 
in a little water to baste it with at first; then afterward with its own gravy. 
Allow, in roasting, about twelve minutes to the pound; that is, if your fire is 
strong, which it should be. It should not be salted at first, as that tends to 
harden it, and draws out too much of the blood or juices; but salt soon after it 
begins to roast well. If there is danger of its browning too fast, cover it with a 
sheet of white paper. Baste it often, and about a quarter of an hour before you 
think it will be done dredge the meat very lightly with flour and baste it with 
butter. Skim the gravy well and thicken very slightly with brown flour. Serve 
with currant jelly or other tart sauce. 


BONED LEG OF MUTTON ROASTED. 
Take the bone out of a small leg of mutton, without spoiling the skin if 
possible, then cut off most of the fat. In the hole whence the bone was 
taken, fill with a stuffing made the same as for fowls, adding to it part of an 
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onion finely minced. Sew the leg up underneath to prevent the dressing or 
stuffing from falling out. Bind and tie it up compactly; put it in a roasting- 
pan, turn in acupful of hot water and place it in a moderately hot oven, bast- 
ing it occasionally. When partly cooked season with salt and pepper. When 
thoroughly cooked, remove and place the leg on a warm platter; skim the grease 
from the top of the drippings, add a cup of water and thicken with a spoonful 
of dissolved flour. Send the gravy to the table in a gravy dish, also a dish of 
currant jelly. 
BOILED LEG OF MUTTON. 

To prepare a leg of mutton for boiling, wash it clean, cut a small piece off the 
shank bone, and trim the knuckle. Put it into a pot with water enough to cover 
it, and boil gently from two to three hours, skimming well. Then take it from 
the fire, and keeping the pot well covered, let it finish by remaining in the steam 
for ten or fifteen minutes. Serve it up with a sauce-boat of melted butter, into 
which a teacupful of capers or nasturtiums, have been stirred. If the broth is to 
be used for soup, put in a little salt while boiling; if not, salt it well when partly 
done, and boil the meat in a cloth. 


BRAISED LEG OF MUTTON. 

This recipe can be varied either by preparing the leg with a stuffing, placed in 
the cavity after having the bone removed, or cooking it without. Having lined 
the bottom of a thick iron kettle or stew-pan with a few thin slices of bacon, put 
over the bacon four carrots, three onions, a bunch of savory herbs; then over 
these place the leg of mutton. Cover the whole with a few more slices of bacon, 
then pour over half of a pint of water. Cover with a tight cover and stew very 
gently for four hours, basting the leg occasionally with its own liquor, and sea 
soning it with salt and pepper as soon as it begins to be tender. When cooked 
strain the gravy, thicken with a spoonful of flour, (it should be quite brown), 
pour some of it over the meat and send the remainder to the table in a tureen, 
to be served with the mutton when carved. Garnish the dish around the leg 
with potatoes cut in the shape of olives and fried a light brown in butter. 


LEG OF MUTTON A LA VENISON. 

Remove all the rough fat from the mutton and lay it in a deep earthen dish; 
rub into it thoroughly the following: One tablespoonful of salt, one each of 
celery-salt, brown sugar, black pepper, English mustard, allspice, and some sweet 
herbs, all powdered and mixed; after which pour over it slowly a teacup of good 
vinegar, cover tightly, and set in a cool place four or five days, turning it and 
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basting often with the liquid each day. To cook, put in a kettle a quart of boil- 
ing water, place over it an inverted shallow pan, and on it lay the meat just as 
removed from the pickle; cover the kettle tightly and stew four hours. Do not 
let the water touch the meat. Adda cup of hot water to the pickle remaining 
and baste with it. When done, thicken the liquid with flour and strain through 
a fine sieve, to serve with the meat; also a velish of currant jelly, the same as for 
venison. 
This is a fine dish when the directions are faithfully followed. 


STEAMED LEG OF MUTTON. 

Wash and put the leg in a steamer and cook it until tender, then place ina 
roasting pan, salt and dredge well with flour and set in a hot oven until nicely 
browned; the water that remains in the bottom of the steamer may be used for 
soup. Serve with currant jelly. 


HASHED MUTTON. 

Cut into small ~ieces the lean of some cold mutton that has been underdone, 
and season it witch vepper and salt. Take the bones and other trimmings, put 
them into a sauce-pan with as much water as will cover them, and some sliced 
onions, and let them stew till you have drawn from them a good gravy. Having 
skimmed it well, strain the gravy into a stew-pan, and put the mutton into it. 
Have ready-boiled some carrots, turnips, potatoes and onions. Slice them and 
add to the meat and gravy. Set the pan on the fire and let it simmer till the 
meat is warmed through, but do not allow it to boil, as it has been once cooked 
already. Cover the bottom of a dish with slices of buttered toast. Lay the meat 
and vegetables upon it, and pour over them the gravy. 

Tomatoes will be found an improvement. 

If green peas or Lima beans are in season, you may boil them and put them 
to the hashed mutton, leaving out the other vegetables, or serving them up 
separately. 

BROILED MUTTON CHOPS. 

Loin of mutton, pepper and salt, a small piece of butter. Cut the chops from 
a tenderloin of mutton, remove a portion of the fat, and trim them into a nice 
shape; slightly beat and level them; place the gridiron over a bright, clear fire, 
rub the bars with a little fat, and lay on the chops. While broiling frequently 
turn them, and in about eight minutes they will be done. Season with pepper 
and salt, dish them on a very hot dish, rub a small piece of butter on each chop, 
and serve very hot and expeditiously. Nice with tomato sauce poured over them. 
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FRIED MUTTON CHOPS. No. 1. 


Put into a frying-pan a tablespoonful of cold lard and butter mixed; have 
some fine mutton chops without much fat; trim off the skin. Dip each in wheat 
flour, or rolled cracker, and beaten egg, then lay them into the hct grease, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, fry on both sides a fine brown. Wher done, take 
them up and place on a hot dish. If you wish a made gravy, turn off the super- 
fluous grease, if any, stir into the hot gravy remaining a heaping spoonful of 
flour, stirring it until smooth and free from lumps, then turn into that a cup of 
cold water or milk; season with pepper and salt, let it boil up thick. You can 
serve it in a separate dish or pour it over the chops. Tomato sauce is con- 
sidered fine, turned over a dish of hot fried or broiled chops. 


FRIED MUTTON CHOPS. No. 2. 


Prepare the chops by trimming: off all extra fat and skin, season them with 
salt and pepper; dip each chop in beaten egg, then in rolled cracker or bread- 
crumbs; dip again in the egg and crumbs, and so on until they are well coated 
with the crumbs. Have ready a deep spider containing a pound or more of lard, 
hot enough to fry crullers. Drop into this hot lard the chops, frying only a few 
at one time, as too many cool the fat. Fry them brown, and serve up hot and 
dry, on a warm platter. 


MUTTON CUTLETS. (Baked). 
Prepare them the same as for frying, lay them in a dripping pan with a very 
little water at the bottom. Bake quickly, and baste often with butter and water. 
Make a little brown gravy and turn over them when they are served. 


BAKED MUTTON CHOPS AND POTATOES. 

Wash and peel some good potatoes and cut them into slices the thickness of 
apenny-piece. The quantity of potatoes must, of course, be decided according 
to the number of persons to whom they have to be served; but it is a safe plan 
to allow two, or even three, potatoes for each person. After the potatoes are 
sliced, wash them in two or three waters, to thoroughly cleanse them; then 
arrange them neatly (in layers) in a brown stone dish proper for baking purposes. 
Sprinkle a little salt and pepper between each layer, and add a sufficient quantity 
of cold water to prevent their burning. Place the dish in a very hot oven—on 
the top shelf—so as to brown the potatoes in a few minutes. Have ready some 
nice loin chops (say one for each person); trim off most of the fat; make them 
into a neat, round shape by putting a small skewer through each. When the 
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potatoes are nicely browned, remove the dish from the oven, and place the chops 
on the top. Add a little more salt and pepper, and water if required, and return 
the dish to a cooler part of the oven, where it may be allowed to remain until 
sufficiently cocked, which will be in about three-quarters of an hour. When the 
upper sides of %ne chops are a nice crisp brown, turn them over so as to brown 
the other side aiso, If, in the cooking, the potatoes appear to be getting too dry, 
a little more water may be gently poured in at one corner of the dish, only care 
must be taken to see that the water is hot this time—not cold, as at first. The 
dish in which the chops and potatoes are baked must be as neat-looking as possi- 
pie, as it has to be sent to the table; turning the potatoes out would, of course, 
spoil their appearance. Those who have never tasted this dish have no idea 
how delightful it is. While the chops are baking the gravy drips from them 
among the potatoes, rendering the whole most delicious. 


MUTTONETTES. 


Cut from a leg of mutton slices about half an inch thick. On each slice lay a 
spoonful of stuffing made with bread-crumbs, beaten egg, butter, salt, pepper, 
sage and summer savory. Roll up the slices, pinning with little skewers or 
small wooden toothpicks to keep the dressing in. Put a little butter and water 
in a baking-pan with the muttonettes, and cook in hot oven three-quarters of an 
hour. Baste often, and when done thicken the gravy, pour over the meat, 
garnish with parsley, and serve on hot platter. 


IRISH STEW. 

Time about two hours. Two and a half pounds of chops, eight potatoes, four 
turnips, four small onions, nearly a quart of water. Take some chops from loin 
of mutton, place them in stew-pan in alternate layers of sliced potatoes and 
chops; add turnips and onions cut into pieces, pour in nearly a quart of cold 
water; cover stew-pan closely, let it stew gently till vegetables are ready to mash 
and the greater part of the gravy is absorbed; then place in a dish; serve it up hot. 


MUTTON PUDDING. 

Line a two-quart pudding-basin with some beef suet paste; fill the lining with 
thick mutton cutlets, slightly trimmed, or, if preferred, with steaks cut from the 
leg; season with pepper and salt, some parsley, a little thyme and two slices of 
onion chopped fine, and between each layer of meat, put some slices of potatoes. 
When the pudding is filled, wet the edges of the paste around the top of the 
basin, and cover with a piece of paste rolled out the size of the basin. Fasten 
down the edge by bearing all around with the thumb; and then with the thumb 
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and forefinger twist the edges of the paste over and over so as to give it a corded 
appearance. This pudding can be set in a steamer and steamed, or boiled. The 
time required for cooking is about three hours. When done, turn it out care- 
fully on a platter and serve with a rich gravy under it. 

This is a very good recipe for cooking small birds. 


SCRAMBLED MUTTON. 

Two cups of chopped cold mutton, two tablespoonfuls of hot water, and a 
piece of butter as large as an English walnut. When the meat is hot, break in 
three eggs, and constantly stir until the eggs begin to stiffen. Season with 
pepper and salt. 

SCALLOPED MUTTON AND TOMATOES. 

Over the bottom of an earthen baking-dish place a layer of bread-crumbs, 
and over it alternate layers of cold roast mutton cut in thin slices, and tomatoes 
peeled and sliced; season each with salt, pepper and bits of butter, as laid in. 
The top layer should be of tomatoes, spread over with bread-crumbs. Bake 
three-quarters of an hour, and serve immediately. 


LAMB SWEETBREADS AND TOMATO SAUCE. 

Lamb sweetbreads are not always procurable, but a stroll through the markets 
occasionally reveals a small lot of them, which can invariably be had at a low 
price, owing to their excellence being recognized by but few buyers. Wash them 
well in salted water and parboil fifteen minutes; when cool, trim neatly and put 
them in a pan with just butter enough to prevent their burning; toss them about 
until a delicate color; season with salt and pepper and serve, surrounded with 
tomato sauce. See Sauces. 


ROAST QUARTER OF LAMB. 

Procure a nice hind-quarter, remove some of the fat that is around the kidney, 
skewer the lower joint up to the fillet, place it in a moderate oven, let it heat 
through slowly, then dredge it with salt and flour; quicken the fire, put half a 
pint of water into the dripping-pan, with a teaspoonful of salt, With this liquor 
baste the meat occasionally; serve with lettuce, green peas, and mint sauce. 

A quarter of lamb weighing seven or eight pounds will require two hours to 
roast. 

A breast of lamb roasted is very sweet, and is considered by many as prefer- 
able to hind-quarter. It requires nearly as long a time to roast as the quarter, 
and should be served in the same manner. 

Make the gravy from the drippings, thickened with flour. 
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The mint sauce is made as follows: Take fresh, young spearmint leaves 
stripped from stems; wash and drain them or dry on a cloth, chop very fine, put 
in a gravy tureen, and to three tablespoonfuls of mint add two of finely pow- 
dered cut-loaf sugar; mix, and let it stand a few minutes; then pour over it six 
tablespoonfuls good cider or white-wine vinegar. The sauce should be made 
some time before dinner, so that the flavor of the mint may be well extracted. 


TO BROIL THE FORE-QUARTER OF LAMB. 

Take off the shoulder and lay it upon the gridiron with the breast; cut in two 
parts, to facilitate its cooking; put a tin sheet on top of the meat, and a weight 
upon that; turn the meat around frequently to prevent its burning; turn over 
as soon as cooked on one side; renew the coals occasionally, that all parts may 
cook alike; when done, season with butter, pepper, and salt,—exactly like beef- 
steak. It takes some time to broil it well; but when done it will be found to be 
equal to broiled chicken, the flavor being more delicate than when cooked other- 
wise. Serve with cream sauce, made as follows: Heat a tablespoonful of butter 
in a sauce-pan, add a teaspoonful of flour and stir until perfectly smooth; then 
add, slowly stirring in, a cup of cold milk; let it boil up once, and season to taste 
with salt and pepper and a teaspoonful of finely chopped fresh parsley. Serve 
in a gravy boat, all hot. 

LAMB STEW. 

Cut up the lamb into small pieces (after removing all the fat), say about two 
inches square. Wash it well and put it over the fire, with just enough cold 
water to cover it well, and let it heat gradually. It should stew gently until it 
is partly done; then add a few thin slices of salt pork, one or two onions sliced 
up fine, some pepper and salt if needed, and two or three raw potatoes cut up 
into inch pieces. Cover it closely and stew until the meat is tender. Drop ina 
few made dumplings, made like short biscuit, cut out very small. Cook fifteen 
minutes longer. Thicken the gravy with a little flour moistened with milk. 
Serve. 

PRESSED LAMB. 


The meat, either shoulder or leg, should be put to boil in the morning with 
water just enough to cover it; when tender, season with salt and pepper, then 
keep it over the fire until very tender and the juice nearly boiled out. Remove 
it from the fire-place in a wooden chopping-bowl, season more if necessary, 
chop it up like hash. Place it in a bread-pan, press ort all the juice, and put it 
in a cool place to harden. The pressing is generally done by placing a dish over 
the meat and putting a flat-iron upon that. Nice cut up cold into thin slices, and 
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the broth left from the meat would make a nice soup served with it, adding 
vegetables and spices. 


CROQUETTES OF ODDS AND ENDS. 

These are made of any scre~s or bits of good food that happen to be left 
from one or more meals, and in such small quantities that they cannot be 
warmed up separately. As, for example, a couple of spoonfuls of frizzled beef 
and cream, the lean meat of one mutton chop, one spoonful of minced beef, two 
cold hard-boiled eggs, a little cold chopped potato, a little mashed potato, a 
chick’s leg, all the gristle and hard outside taken from the meat. These things 
well chopped and seasoned, mixed with one raw egg, a little flour and butter, 
and boiling water; then made into round cakes, thick like fish-balls, and browned 
well with butter in a frying-pan or on a griddle. 

Scraps of hash, cold rice, boiled oatmeal left from breakfast, every kind of 
fresh meat, bits of salt tongue, bacon, pork or ham, bits of poultry, and crumbs 
of bread, may be used. They should be put together with care, so as not to have 
them too dry to be palatable, or too moist to cook in shape. Most housekeepers 
would be surprised at the result, making an addition to the breakfast or lunch 
table. Serve on small squares of buttered toast, and with cold celery if in season. 


Pork. 


The best parts and those usually used for roasting are the loin, the leg, the 
shoulder, the spare-rib and chine. The hams, shoulders and middlings are 
usually salted, pickled and smoked. Pork requires more thorough cooking than 
most meats; if the least underdone it is unwholesome. 

To choose pork: if the rind is thick and tough, and cannot be easily impressed 
with the finger, it is old; when fresh, it will look cool and smooth, and only 
corn-fed pork is good; swill or still-fed pork is unfit to cure. Fresh pork is in 
season from October to April. When dressing or stuffing is used, there are more 
or less herbs used for seasoning,—sage, summer savory, thyme, and sweet mar- 
joram; these can be found (in the dried, pulverized form, put up in small, light 
packages) at most of the best druggists; still those raised and gathered at home 
are considered more fresh. 

ROAST PIG. 


Prepare your dressing as for ‘‘ Dressing for Fowls,”’ adding half an onion, 
chopped fine; set it inside. Take a young pig about six weeks old, wash it 
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thoroughly inside and outside, and in another water put a teaspoonful of baking 
soda, and rinse out the inside again; wipe it dry with a fresh towel, salt the 
inside and stuff it with the prepared dressing; making it full and plump, giving 
it its original size and shape. Sew it up, place it in a kneeling posture in the 
dripping-pan, tying the legs in proper position. Pour a little hot salted water 
into the dripping-pan, baste with butter and water a few times as the pig warms; 
afterwards with gravy from the dripping-pan. When it begins to smoke all over 
rub it often with a rag dipped in melted butter. This will keep the skin from 
cracking and it still will be crisp. It will take from two to three hours to 
roast. Make the gravy by skimming off most of the grease; stir into that 
remaining in the pan a good tablespoon of flour, turn in water to make it the 
right consistency, season with pepper and let all boil up once. Strain, and if 
you like wine in it, add half a glass; turn it into agravy boat. Place the pig 
upon a large, hot platter, surrounded with parsley or celery tops; place a green 
wreath around the neck, and a sprig of celery in its mouth. In carving, cut off 
its head first; split down the back, take off its hams and shoulders, and separate 
the ribs. 


ROAST LOIN OF PORK. 


Score the skin in strips about a quarter of an inch apart; place it ina dripping- 
pan with a very little water under it; cock it moderately at first, as a high heat 
hardens the rind before the meat is heated through. If it is very lean, it should 
be rubbed with fresh lard or butter when put into the pan. <A stuffing might 
be made of bread-crumbs, chopped sage and onions, pepper and salt, and baked 
separately on a pie dish; this method is better than putting it in the meat, as 
many persons have a great aversion to its flavor. A loin weighing about six 
pounds will roast in two hours; allow more time if it should be very fat. Make 
a gravy with flour stirred into the pork drippings. Serve with apple sauce and 
pickles. 


ROAST LEG OF PORK. 


Choose a small leg of fine young pork; cut a slit in the knuckle with a sharp 
knife, and fill the space with sage and onion chopped, and a little pepper and 
salt. When half done, score the skin in slices, but do not cut deeper than the 
outer rind. Appie sauce and potatoes should be served with it. The gravy is to 
be made the same way as for beef roast, by turning off all the superfluous fat 
and adding a spoonful of flour stirred with a little water; add water to make the 
right consistency. Serve in a gravy boat. 
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BOILED LEG OF PORK. 

For boiling, choose a small, compact, well-filled leg, and rub it well with salt; 
let it remain in pickle for a week or ten days, turning and rubbing it every day. 
An hour before dressing it put it into cold water for an hour, which improves 
the color. If the pork is purchased ready salted, ascertain how long the meat 
has been in pickle, and soak it accordingly. Put it into a boiling-pot, with suffi- 
cient cold water to cover it; let it gradually come to a boil, and remove the scum 
as it rises. Simmer it very gently until tender, and do not allow it to boil fast, 
or the knuckle will fall to pieces before the middle of the leg is done. Carrots, 
turnips or parsnips may be boiled with the pork, some of which should be laid 
around the dish as a garnish. 

Time.—A leg of pork weighing eight. pounds, three hours after the water 
boils, and to be simmered very gently. 


FRESH PORK POT-PIE. 

Boil a spare-rib, after removing all the fat and cracking the bones, until 
tender; remove the scum as it rises, and when tender season with salt and 
pepper; half an hour before time for serving the dinner thicken the gravy with 
a little flour. Have ready another kettle, into which remove all the bones and 
most of the gravy, leaving only sufficient to cover the pot half an inch above the 
rim that rests on the stove; put in the crust, cover tight, and boil steadily forty-five 
minutes. To prepare the crust, work into light dough a small bit of butter, 
roll it out thin, cut it in small square cakes, and lay them on the moulding-board 
until very light. No steam should possibly escape while the crust is cooking, and 
by no means allow the pot to cease boiling. 


ROAST SPARE-RIB. 

Trim off the rough ends neatly, crack the ribs across the middle, rub with 
salt and sprinkle with pepper, fold over, stuff with turkey dressing, sew up 
tightly, place in a dripping-pan with a pint of water, baste frequently, turning 
over once so as to bake both sides equally until a rich brown. 


PORK TENDERLOINS. 

The tenderloins are unlike any other part of the pork in flavor. They may 
be either fried or broiled; the latter being dryer, require to be well-buttered before 
serving, which should be done on a hot platter before the butter becomes oily. 
Fry them in a little lard, turning them to have them cooked through; when 
done, remove, and keep hot while making a gravy by dredging a little flour into 
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the hot fat; if not enough add a little butter or lard, stir until browned, and add 
a little milk or cream, stir briskly, and pour over the dish. A little Worcester- 
shire sauce may be added to the gravy if desired. 


PORK CUTLETS. 

Cut them from the leg, and remove the skin; trim them and beat them, and 
sprinkle on salt and pepper. Prepare some beaten egg in a pan; and on a flat 
dish a mixture of bread-crumbs, minced onion and sage. Put some lard or drip- 
pings into a frying pan over the fire, and when it boils put in the cutlets; 
having dipped every one first in the egg, and then in the seasoning. Fry them 
twenty or thirty minutes, turning them often. After you have taken them out 
of the frying-pan, skim the gravy, dredge in a little flour, give it one boil, and 
then pour it on the dish round the cutlets. 

Have apple sauce to eat with them. 

Pork cutlets prepared in this manner may be stewed instead of being fried. 
Add to them a little water, and stew them slowly till thoroughly done, keeping 
them closely covered, except when you remove the lid to skim them. 


PORK CHOPS AND FRIED APPLES. 

Season the chops with salt and pepper and a little powdered sage; dip them 
into bread-crumbs. Fry about twenty minutes, or until they are done. Put 
them on a hot dish; pour off part of the gravy into another pan to makea 
gravy to serve with them, if you choose. Then fry apples which you have sliced 
about two-thirds of an inch thick, cutting them around the apple so that the 
core is in the centre of each piece; then cut out the core. When they are 
browned on one side and partly cooked, turn them carefully with a pan-cake 
turner, and finish cooking; dish around the chops or on a separate dish. 


FRIED PORK CHOPS. 

Fry them the same as mutton chops. If a sausage flavor is liked, sprinkle 
over them a little powdered sage or summer savory, pepper and salt, and if a 
gravy is liked, skim off some of the fat in the pan and stir in a spoonful of flour; 
stir it until free from lumps, then season with pepper and salt and turn in a pint 
of sweet milk. Boil up and serve in a gravy boat. 


PORK PIE. 
Make a good plain paste. Take from two and a half to three pounds of the 
thick ends of a loin of pork, with very little fat on it; cut into very thin slices 
three inches long by two inches wide; puta layer at the bottom of a pie-dish. 
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Wash and chop finely a handful of parsley, also an onion. Sprinkle a small 
portion of these over the pork, and a little pepper and salt. Add another layer 
of pork, and over that some more of the seasoning, only be sparing of the nut- 
meg. Continue this till the dish is full. Now pour into the dish a cupful of 
stock or water, and a spoonful or two of catsup. Puta little paste around the 
edge of the dish; put on the cover, and place the pie ina rather hot oven. When 
the paste has risen and begins to take color, place the pie at the bottom of the 
oven, with some paper over it, as it will require to be baked at least two hours. 
Some prefer to cook the meat until partly done, before putting into the crust. 
—Palmer House, Chicago. 


PORK POT-PIE. 

Take pieces of ribs of lean salt pork, also a slice or two of the fat of salt pork; 
scald it well with hot water so as to wash out the briny taste. Put it into a 
kettle and cover it with cold water, enough for the required want. Cover it and 
boil an hour, season with pepper; then add half a dozen potatoes cut into 
quarters. When it all commences to boil again, drop in dumplings made from 
this recipe: 

One pint of sour or buttermilk, two eggs, well beaten, a teaspoonful of salt, 
a level teaspoonful of soda; dissolve in a spoonful of water as much flour as will 
make a very stiff batter. Drop this into the kettle or broth by spoonfuls, and 
cook forty minutes, closely covered. 


PORK AND BEANS. (Baked). 

Take two quarts of white beans, pick them over the night before, put to soak 
in cold water; in the morning put them in fresh water and let them scald, then 
turn off the water and put on more, hot; put to cook with them a piece of salt 
pork, gashed, as much as would make five or six slices; boil slowly till soft (not 
mashed), then add a tablespoonful of molasses, half a teaspoonful of soda, stir 
in well, put in a deep pan, and bake one hour and a half. If you do not like to 
use pork, salt the beans when boiling, and add a lump of butter when preparing 
them for the oven. 


BOSTON PORK AND BEANS. 

Pick over carefully a quart of small, white beans; let them soak over night 
in cold water; in the morning wash and drain in another water. Put on to boil 
in plenty of cold water with a piece of soda the size of a bean; let them come to 
a boil, then drain again, cover with water once more, and boil them fifteen 
minutes, or until the skin of the beans will crack when taken out and blown 
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upon. Drain the beans again, put them into an earthen pot, adding a table- 
spoonful of salt; cover with hot water, place in the centre of a pound of salt 
pork, first scalding it with hot water, and scoring the rind across the top, a 
quarter of an inch apart to indicate where the slices are to be cut. Place the 
pot in the oven, and bake six hours or longer. Keep the oven a moderate heat; 
add hot water from the tea-kettle as needed, on account of evaporation, to keep 
the beans moist. When the meat becomes crisp and looks cooked, remove it, as 
too long baking the pork destroys its solidity. 


FRIED SALT PORK. 

Cut in thin slices, and freshen in cold water, roll in flour, and fry crisp. If 
required quickly, pour boiling water over the slices, let stand a few minutes, 
drain and roll in flour as before; drain off most of the grease from the frying- 
pan; stir in while hot one or two tablespoonfuls of flour, about half a pint of 
milk, a little pepper, and salt if over freshened; let it boil, and pour into a gravy 
dish. A teaspoonful of finely-chopped parsley will add pleasantly to the appear- 
ance of the gravy. 

GRILLED SALT PORK. 

Take quite thin slices of the thick part of side pork, of a clear white, and 
thinly streaked with lean; hold one on a toasting fork before a brisk fire to grill; 
have at hand a dish of cold water, in which immerse it frequently while cook- 
ing, to remove the superfluous fat and render it more delicate. Put each slice 
as cooked in a warm covered pan; when all are done, serve hot. 


FRIED HAM AND EGGS. 

Cut slices of ham quite thin, cut off the rind or skin, put them into a hot 
frying-pan, turning them often until crisp, taking care not to burn the slices; 
three minutes will cook them well. Dish them on a hot platter; then turn off 
the top of the grease, rinse out the pan, and put back the clear grease to fry the 
eges. Break the eggs separately in a saucer, that in case a bad one should be 
among them it may not mix with the rest. Slip each egg gently into the frying- 
pan. Do not turn them while they are frying, but keep pouring some of the 
hot lard over them with a kitchen spoon; this will do them sufficiently on the 
upper side. They will be done enough in about three minutes; the white must 
retain its transparency so that the yolk will be seen through it. When done, 
take them up with a tin slice, drain off the lard, and if any part of the white is 
discolored or ragged, trim it off. Lay a fried egg upon each slice of the ham, 
and send to table hot. 
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COLD BACON AND EGGS. 

An economical way of using bacon and eggs that have been left from a 
previous meal is to put them in a wooden bowl and chop them quite fine, add- 
ing a little mashed or cold chopped potato, and a little bacon gravy, if any was 
left. Mix and mould it into little balls, roll in raw egg and cracker-crumbs, and 
fry in a spider the same as frying eggs; fry a light brown on both sides. Serve 
hot. Very appetizing. 

SCRAPPEL. 

Scrappel is a most palatable dish. Take the head, heart: and any lean scraps 
of pork, and boil until the flesh slips easily from the bones. Remove the fat, 
gristle and bones, then chop fine. Set the liquor in which the meat was boiled 
aside until cold, take the cake of fat from the surface and return to the fire. 
When it boils, put in the chopped meat and season well with pepper and salt. 
Let it boil again, then thicken with corn-meal as you would in making ordinary 
corn-meal mush, by letting it slip through the fingers slowly to prevent lumps. 
Cook an hour, stirring constantly at first, afterwards putting back on the range 
in a position to boil gently. When done, pour into a long, square pan, not too 
deep, and mold. In cold weather this can be kept several weeks. Cut into 
slices when cold, and fried brown, as you do mush, is a cheap and delicious 
breakfast dish. 

TO BAKE A HAM. (Corned.) 

Take a medium-sized ham and place it to soak for ten or twelve hours. Then 
cut away the rusty part from underneath, wipe it dry, and cover it rather thickly 
over with a paste made of flour and water. Put it into an earthen dish, and set 
it in a moderately heated oven. When done, take off the crust carefully, and 
peel off the skin, put a frill of cut paper around the knuckle, and raspings of 
bread over the fat of the ham, or serve it glazed and garnished with cut 
vegetables. It will take about four or five hours to bake it. 

Cooked in this way the flavor is much finer than when boiled. 


PIGS’ FEET PICKLED. 

Take twelve pigs’ feet, scrape and wash them clean, put them into a sauce- 
pan with enough hot (not boiling) water to cover them. When partly done, salt 
them. It requires four to five hours to boil them soft. Pack them in a stone 
crock, and pour over them spiced vinegar made hot. They will be ready to use 
in a day ortwo. If you wish them for breakfast, split them, make a batter of 
two eggs, a cup of milk, salt, a teaspoonful of butter, with flour enough to make 
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a thick batter; dip each piece in this and fry in hot lard. Or, dip them in beaten 
egg and flour and fry. Souse is good eaten cold or warm. 


BOILED HAM. 

First remove all dust and mold, by wiping with a coarse cloth; soak it for an 
hour in cold water, then wash it thoroughly. Cut with a sharp knife the 
hardened surface from the base and butt of the ham. Place it over the fire in 
cold water, and let it come to a moderate boil, keeping it steadily at this point, 
allowing it to cook twenty minutes for every pound of meat. A ham weighing 
twelve pounds will require four hours to cook properly, as underdone ham is very 
unwholesome. When the ham is to be served hot, remove the skin by peeling 
it off, place it on a platter, the fat side up, and dot the surface with spots of 
black pepper. Stick in also some whole cloves. 

If the ham is to be served cold, allow it to remain in the pot until the water 
in which it was cooked becomes cold. This makes it more juicy. Serve it in 
the same manner as when served hot. 


BROILED HAM. 

Cut your ham into thin slices, which should be a little less than one quarter 
of an inch thick. Trim very closely the skin from the upper side of each slice, 
and also trim off the outer edge where the smoke has hardened the meat. If the 
ham is very salt lay it in cold water for one hour before cooking, then wipe with 
a dry cloth. Never soak ham in tepid or hot water, as it will toughen the meat. 

Broil over a brisk fire, turning the slices constantly. It will require about 
five minutes, and should be served the last thing directly from the gridiron, 
placed on a warm platter, with a little butter and a sprinkle of pepper on the top 
of each slice. If ham or bacon is allowed to stand by the fire after it has been 
broiled or fried, it will speedily toughen, losing all its grateful juices. 

Cold boiled ham is very nice for broiling, and many prefer it to using the raw 
ham. 


POTTED HAM. 

To two pounds of lean ham allow one pound of fat, two teaspoonfuls of 
powdered mace, half a nutmeg, grated, rather more than half a teaspoonful of 
cayenne. 

Mode.—Mince the ham, fat and lean together, in the above proportion, and 
pound it well in a mortar, seasoning it with cayenne pepper, pounded mace and 
nutmeg; put the mixture into a deep baking dish, and bake for half an hour: 
then press it well into a stone jar, fill up the jar with clarified lard, cover it 
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closely, and paste over it a piece of thick paper. If well seasoned, it will keep a 
long time in winter, and will be found very convenient for sandwiches, etc. 


BOLOGNA SAUSAGE. (Cooked.) 

Two pounds of lean pork, two pounds of lean veal, two pounds of fresh 
lean beef, two pounds of fat salt pork, one pound beef suet, ten tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sage, one ounce each of parsley, savory, marjoram and thyme, mixed. 
Two teaspoonfuls of cayenne pepper, the same of black, one grated nutmeg, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, one minced onion, salt to taste. Chop or grind the meat 
and suet; season, and stuff into beef skins; tie these up, prick each in several 
places to allow the escape of steam; put into hot, not boiling water, and heat 
zradually to the boiling point. Cook slowly for one hour; take out the skins 
and lay them to dry in the sun, upon clean, sweet straw or hay. Rub the out- 
side of the skins with oil or melted butter, and place in a cool, dry cellar. If you 
wish to keep them more than a week, rub ginger or pepper on the outside, then 
wash it off before using. Thisis eaten without further cooking. Cut in round 
slices and lay sliced lemon around the edge of the dish, as many like to squeeze 
a few drops upon the sausage before eating. These are very nice smoked like 
hams. 

COUNTRY PORK SAUSAGES. 


Six pounds lean fresh pork, three pounds of chine fat, three tablespoonfuls of 
salt, two of black pepper, four tablespoonfuls of pounded and sifted sage, two 
of summer savory. Chop the lean and fat pork finely, mix the seasoning in with 
your hands, taste to see that it has the right flavor, then put them into cases, 
either the cleaned intestines of the hog, or make long, narrow bags of stout 
muslin, large enough to contain each enough sausage for a family dish. Fill 
these with the meat, dip in melted lard, and hang them in a cool, dry dark place. 
Some prefer to pack the meat in jars, pouring melted lard over it, covering the 
top, to be taken out as wanted and made into small round cakes with the 
hands, then fried brown. Many like spices added to the seasoning—cloves, 


mace and nutmeg. This is a matter of taste. 
— Marion Harland. 


TO FRY SAUSAGES. 


Put a small piece of lard or butter into the frying-pan. Prick the sausages 
with a fork, lay them in the melted grease, keep moving them about, turning 
them frequently to prevent bursting; in ten or twelve minutes they will be 
sufficiently browned and cooked. Another sure way to prevent the cases from 
bursting is to cover them with cold water and let it come to the boiling point; turn 
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off the water and fry them. Sausages are nicely cooked by putting them in a 
baking-pan and browning them in the oven, turning them once or twice. In 
this way you avoid all smoke and disagreeable odor. A pound will cook brown 
in ten minutes in a hot oven. 


HEAD CHEESE. 


Boil the forehead, ears and feet, and nice scraps trimmed from the hams of a 
fresh pig, until the meat will almost drop from the bones. Then separate the 
meat from the bones, put it in a large chopping-bowl, and season with pepper, 
salt, sage and summer savory. Chop it rather coarsely; put it back into the 
same kettle it was boiled in, with just enough of the liquor in which it was boiled 
to prevent its burning; warm it through thoroughly, mixing it well together. 
Now pour it into a strong muslin bag, press the bag between two flat surfaces, 
with a heavy weight on top; when cold and solid it can be cut in slices. Good 
cold, or warmed up in vinegar. 


TO CURE HAMS AND BACON. (A Prize Recipe.) 


For each hundred pounds of hams, make a pickle of ten pounds of salt, two 
pounds of brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, and one ounce of red pepper, 
and from four to four and a half gallons of water, or just enough to cover the 
hams, after being packed in a water-tight vessel, or enough salt to make a brine 
to float a fresh egg high enough, that is to say, out of water. First rub the 
hams with common salt, and lay them intoa tub. Take the above ingredients, 
put them into a vessel over the fire, and heat it hot, stirring it frequently; 
remove all the scum, allow it to boil ten minutes, let it cool and pour over the 
meat. After laying in this brine five or six weeks, take out, drain and wipe, 
and smoke from two to three weeks. Small pieces of bacon may remain in 
this pickle two weeks, which would be sufficient. 


TO SMOKE HAMS AND FISH AT HOME. 


Take an old hogshead, stop up all the crevices, and fix a place to put a cross- 
stick near the bottom, to hang the articles to be smoked on. Next, in the side, 
cut a hole near the top, to introduce an iron pan filled with hickory wood sawdust 
and small pieces of green wood. Having turned the hoshead upside down, hang 
the articles upon the cross-stick, introduce the iron pan in the opening, and place 
a piece of red-hot iron in the pan, cover it with sawdust, and all will be complete. 
Let a large ham remain ten days, and keep up a good smoke. The best way 
for keeping hams is to sew them in coarse cloths, whitewashed on the outside. . 
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TO CURE ENGLISH BACON. 


This process is called the ‘‘ dry cure, ’’ and is considered far preferable to the 
New England or Yankee style of putting prepared brine or pickle over the mbat. 
First the hog should not be too large or too fat, weighing not over two hundred 
pounds; then after it is dressed and cooled cut it up into proper pieces; allow to 
every hundred pounds a mixture of four quarts of common salt, one quarter of 
a pound of saltpetre and four pounds of sugar. Rub this preparation thoroughly 
over and into each piece, then place them into a tight tub or suitable cask; there 
will a brine form of itself, from the juices of the meat, enough at least to baste 
it with, which should be done two or three times a week; turning each piece 
every time. 

In smoking this bacon, the sweetest flavor is derived from black birch chips, 
‘but if these are not to be had, the next best wood is hickory; the smoking with 
corn-cobs imparts a rank flavor to this bacon, which is very distasteful to English 
people visiting this country. It requires three weeks or a month to smoke this 
Eee PROEEY: —Berkshire Recipe. 


TO TRY OUT LARD. 

Skin the leaf lard carefully, cut it into small pieces, and put it into a kettle 
or sauce-pan; pour in a cupful of water to prevent burning; set it over the fire 
where it will melt slowy. Stir ib frequently and let it simmer until nothing 
remains but brown scraps. Remove the scraps with a perforated skimmer, 
throw in a little salt to settle the fat, and, when clear, strain through a coarse 
cloth into jars. Remember to watch it constantly, stirring it from the bottom 
until the salt is thrown in to settle it; then set it back on the range until clear, 
If it scorches it gives it a very bad flavor. 


Sauces and Dressings. 


DRAWN BUTTER 


Melted butter is the foundation of most of the common sauces. Have a 
covered sauce-pan for this purpose. One lined with porcelain will be best. Take 
a quarter of a pound of the best fresh butter, cut it up, and mix with it about 
one tablespoonful of flour. When it is thoroughly mixed, put it into the sauce- 
pan, and add to it half a teacupful of hot water. Cover the sauce-pan and set it 
in a large tin pan of boiling water. Shake it round continually (always moving 
it the same way) till it is entirely melted and begins to simmer. Then let it rest 
till it boils up. 

If you set it on too hot a fire, it will be oily. 

If the butter and flour are not well mixed, it will be lumpy. 

If you put too much water, it will be thin and poor. All these defects are te 
be carefully avoided. 

In melting butter for sweet or pudding sauce, you may use milk instead of 
water. 

TARTARE SAUCE. 

The raw yolks of two eggs, half ateacupful of pure olive oil, three tablespoon. 
fuls of vinegar, one of made mustard, one teaspoonful of sugar, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, one of onion juice, one tablespoonfui 
of chopped capers, one of chopped cucumber pickle. Put together the same ag 
mayonnaise dressing, adding the chopped ingredients the last thing. 

This sauce is good for fried or boiled fish, boiled tongue, fish salad, and max 
be used with fried and broiled meats. 

EGG SAUCE, OR WHITE SAUCE, 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of sifted flour with half a teacup of warm butter. 
Place over the fire a sauce-pan containing a pint of sweet milk and a salt-spoon 
of salt, and a dash of white pepper; when it reaches the boiling point, add the 
butter and flour, stirring briskly until it thickens and becomes like cream. Have 
ready three cold, hard-boiled eggs, sliced and chopped, add them to the sauce; 
let them heat through thoroughly, and serve ina boat. If you have plenty of 
cream, use it and omit the butter. By omitting the eggs, you have the same as 
** White Sauce.”’ 

OYSTER SAUCE. 

Take a pint of oysters and heat them in their own liquor long enough to 

come to a boil, or until they begin to ruffle. Skim out the oysters into a warm 
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dish, put into the liquor a teacup of milk or cream, two tablespoonfuls of cold 
butter, a pinch of cayenne and salt; thicken with a tablespoonful of flour stirred 
to a paste, boil up and then add the oysters. 

Oyster sauce is used for fish, boiled turkey chickens and boiled white meats 
of most kinds. 

LOBSTER SAUCE. 

Put the coral and spawn of a boiled lobster into a mortar, with a tablespoonful 
of butter; pound it to a smooth mass, then rub it through a sieve; melt nearly a 
quarter of a pound of sweet butter, with a wineglass of water or vinegar; add 
a teaspoonful of made mustard, stir in the coral and spawn, and a little salt and 
pepper; stir it until it is smooth, and serve. Some of the meat of the lobster 
may be chopped fine, and stirred into it. 


SAUCE FOR SALMON AND OTHER FISH. 

One cupful of milk heated toa boil and thickened with a tablespoonful of 
corn-starch previously wet up with cold water, the liquor from the salmon, one 
great spoonful of butter, one raw egg beaten light, the juice of half a lemon, 
mace and cayenne pepper to taste. Add the egg to thickened milk when you 
have stirred in the butter and liquor; take from the fire, season and let it stand 
in hot water three minutes, covered. Lastly put in lemon juice and turn out 
immediately. Pour it all over and around the salmon. 


SAUCE FOR BOILED COD. 

To one gill of boiling water add as much milk; stir into this while boiling 
two tablespoonfuls of butter gradually, one tablespoonful of flour wet up with 
cold water; as it thickens, the chopped yolk of one boiled egg, and one raw egg 
beaten light. Take directly from the fire, season with pepper, salt, a little 
chopped parsley and the juice of one Jemon, and set covered in boiling water 
(but not over fire) five minutes, stirring occasionally. Pour part of the sauce 
over fish when dished; the rest in a boat. Serve mashed potatoes with it. 


FISH SAUCE. No. 2. 
Make a pint of drawn butter, add one tablespoonful of pepper sauce or Wor- 
cestershire sauce, a little salt and six hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine. Pour over 
boiled fish and garnish with sliced lemon. Very nice. 


FISH SAUCE. No. 3. 


Half a cupful of melted butter, half a cupful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls 
or tomato catsup, salt, and a tablespoonful of made mustard. Boil ten minutes. 
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CELERY SAUCE. 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with half a teacupful of butter; have ready 
a pint of boiling milk; stir the flour and butter into the milk; take three heads 
of celery, cut into small bits, and boil for a few minutes in water, which strain 
off; put the celery into the melted butter, and Keep it stirred over the fire for 
five or ten minutes. This is very nice with boiled fowl or turkey. Another 
way to make celery sauce is: Boil a head of celery until quite tender, ther put 
it through a sieve; put the yolk of an egg im a basin, and beat it well with the 
strained juice of a lemon; add the celery and a couple of spoonfuls af Liquor in 
which the turkey was boiled; salt and pepper to taste. 


CAPER SAUCE. 

Chop the capers a very little, unless quite small; make half a pint of drawn 
butter, to which add the capers, with a large spoonful af the juice from the 
bottle in which they are sold; let it just simmer, and serve in a tureen. Nastur 
tiums much resemble capers in taste, though larger, and may be used, and, in 
fact, are preferred by many. They are grown on a climbing vine, and are culti- 
vated for their blossom and for pickling. When used as capers they should be 
chopped more. If neither capers nornasturtiums areat hand, some pickles chop- 
ped up form a very good substitute in the sauce. 


BREAD SAUCE. 

One cup of stale bread-crumbs, one onion, two ounces of butter, pepper and 
salt, a little mace. Cut the onion fine, and boil it in milk Will quite soft; then 
strain the milk on to the stale bread-crumbs, and let it stand an hour. Put it 
in a sauce-pan with the boiled onion, pepper, salt and mace. Give it a boil, and 
serve in sauce tureen. This sauce can also be used for grouse, and is very nice. 
Roast partridges are nice served with bread-crumbs, fried brown in butter, with 
cranberry or currant jelly laid beside them in the platter. 


TOMATO SAUCE. 


Take a quart can of tomatoes, put it over the fire in a stew-pan, put in ane 
slice of onion, and two cloves, a little pepper and salt; boil about twenty minutes; 
then remove from the fire and strain it through a sieve. Now melt in another 
pan an ounce of butter, and as it melts, sprinkle in a tablespoonful of flour; stir 
it until it browns and froths a little. Mix the tomate pulp with it, and it is 
ready for the table. 

Excellent for mutton chops, roast beef, ete. 
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ONION SAUCE. 

Work together until light a heaping tablespoonful of flour, and half a cupful 
of butter, and gradually add two cups of boiling milk; stir constantly until it 
comes to a boil; then stir into that four tender boiled onions that have been 
chopped fine. Salt and pepper to taste. Serve with boiled veal, poultry or 
mutton. 


CHILI SAUCE. 

Boil together two dozen ripe tomatoes, three small green peppers, or a half 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one onion cut fine, half a cup of sugar. Boil 
until thick; then add two cups of vinegar; then strain the whole, set back on the 
fire and add a tablespoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful each of ginger, allspice, 
cloves and cinnamon; boil all five minutes, remove and seal in glass bottles. 
This is very nice. 

MINT SAUCE. 

Take fresh young spearmint leaves, stripped from the stems; wash and drain 
them, or dry on a cloth. Chop very fine, put in a gravy boat, and to three 
tablespoonfuls of mint put two of white sugar; mix and let it stand a few 
minutes, then pour over it six tablespoonfuls of good cider or white-wine vinegar. 
The sauce should be made some time before it is to be used, so that the flavor of 
the mint may be well extracted. Fine with roast lamb. 


SHARP BROWN SAUCE. 

Put in a sauce-pan one tablespoonful of chopped onion, three tablespoonfuls 
of good cider vinegar, six tablespoonfuls of water, three of tomato catsup, a little 
pepper and salt, half a cup of melted butter, in which stir a tablespoonful of 
sifted flour; put all together and boil until it thickens. This is most excellent 
with boiled meats, fish and poultry. 


BECHAMEL SAUCE. 

Put three tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce-pan; add three tablespoonfuls of 
sifted flour, quarter of a teaspoonful of nutmeg, ten pepper-corns, a teaspoonful 
of salt; beat all well together; then add to this, three slices of onion, two slices of 
carrot, two sprigs of parsley, two of thyme, a bay leaf and half a dozen mush- 
rooms cut up. Moisten the whole with a pint of stock or water and a cup of 
sweet cream. Set it on the stove and cook slowly for half of an hour, watching 
closely that it does not burn; then strain through a sieve. Most excellent with 
roast veal, meats and fish. —St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 
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MAITRE D'HOTEL SAUCE. 


Make a teacupful of drawn butter; add to it the juice of a lemon, two fable 
spoonfuls of minced onion, three tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered thyme or summer savory, & pinch of cayenne and salt. Simmer 
over the fire, and stir well. Excellent with all kinds of fish. 


WINE SAUCE FOR GAME. 

Half a glass of currant jelly, half a glass of port wine, half a glass of water, 
a tablespoonful of cold butter, a teaspoonful of salt, the juice of half a lemon, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper and three cloves. Simmer all together a few minutes, 
adding the wine after it is strained. A few spoonfuls of the gravy from the 
game may be added to it. This sauce is especially nice with venison. 

—Taber House, Denver. 
HOLLANDAISE SAUCE. 

Half a teacupful of butter, the juice of half a lemon, the yolk of two eggs a 
speck of cayenne pepper, half a cupful of beiling water, half a teaspeonful af 
salt; beat the butter to a cream, add the yolks of eggs ane by ane; then the lemen- 
juice, pepper and salt, beating all thoroughly; place the bowl in which is the 
mixture in a sauce-pan of boiling water; beat with an egg-beater until it begins 
to thicken which will be in about a minute; then add the boiling water, beating all 
the time; stir until it begins to thicken like soft custard; stir a few minutes after 
jaking from the fire; be careful not to cook it teo long. This is very nice with 
baked fish. 

—Miss Parkea. 
CURRANT JELLY SAUCE. 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter, one anion, one bay leaf, ane sprig of celery, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a cupful of currant jelly, ane tablespeanful 
of flour, one pint of stock, salt, pepper. Cook the butter and onion unitil the 
latter begins to color. Add the flour and herbs. Stir until brown; add the 
stock, and simmer twenty minutes. Strain, and skim off all the fai. Add the 
jelly, and stir over the fire until it is melted. Serve with game. 


BROWN SAUCE. 

Delicious sauce for meats is made in this way: Slice a large onion, and fry in 
butter till it is brown; then cover the onion with rich brown gravy, which is left 
from roast beef; add mustard, salt and pepper, and if you choose a tablespeonful 
of Worcestershire sauce; let this boil up, and if teo thick, thin it with a Htile 
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stock or gravy, or even a little hot water with butter. Pour this when done 
through a fine sieve. Of course a larger quantity can be prepared at once than 
is mentioned here. 


MUSHROOM SAUCE. 

Wash a pint of small button mushrooms, remove the stems and outside skins, 
stew them slowly in veal gravy or milk or cream, adding an onion, and season- 
ing with pepper, salt and a little butter rolled in flour. Their flavor will be 
heightened by salting a few the night before, to extract the juice. In dressing 
mushrooms, only those of a dull pearl color on the outside and the under part 
tinged with pale pink should be selected. If there is a poisonous one among 
them, the onion in the sauce will turn black. In such a case throw the whole 
away. Used for poultry, beef or fish. 


APPLE SAUCE. 

When you wish to serve apple sauce with meat prepare it in this way: Cook 
the apples until they are very tender, then stir them thoroughly so there will be 
no lumps at all; add the sugar and a little gelatine dissolved in warm water, a 
tablespoonful in a pint of sauce; pour the sauce into bowls, and when cold it will 
be stiff like jelly, and can be turned out on a plate. Cranberry sauce can be 
treated in the same way. Many prefer this to plain stewing. 

Apples cooked in the following way look very pretty on a tea-table, and are 
appreciated by the palate. Select firm, round greenings; pare neatly and cut in 
halves; place in a shallow stew-pan with sufficient boiling water to cover them, 
and a cupful of sugar to every six apples. Each half should cook on the bottom 
of the pan, and be removed from the others so as not to injure its shape. Stew 
slowly until the pieces are very tender; remove to a dish carefully; boil the 
syrup half an hour longer; pour it over the apples and eat cold. A few pieces 
of lemon boiled in the syrup adds to the flavor. These sauces are a fine accom- 
paniment to roast pork or roast goose. 


CIDER APPLE SAUCE. 
Boil four quarts of new cider until it is reduced to two quarts, then put into 
it enough pared and quartered apples to fill the kettle; let the whole stew over a 
moderate fire four hours; add cinnamon if liked. This sauce is very fine with 
almost any kind of meat. 
OLD-FASHIONED APPLE SAUCE. 


Pare and chop a dozen medium-sized apples, put them in a deep pudding-dish; 
sprinkle over them a heaping coffee-cupful of sugar and one of water. Place 
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them in the oven and bake slowly two hours or more, or until they are a deep 
red brown; quite as nice as preserves. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE. 

One quart of cranberries, two cupfuls of sugar, and a pint of water. Wash 
the cranberries, then put them on the fire with the water, but in a covered sauce- 
pan. Let them simmer until each cranberry bursts open; then remove the cover 
of the sauce-pan, add the sugar and let them all boil for twenty minutes without 
the cover. The cranberries must never be stirred from the time they are placed 
on the fire. This is an unfailing recipe for a most delicious preparation of cran- 
berries. Very fine with turkey and game. 


APPLE OMELET. 

Apple omelet, to be served with broiled spare-rib or roast pork, is very deli- 
cate. Take nine large, tart apples, four eggs, one cup of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter; add cinnamon or other spices to suit your taste; stew the apples 
till they are very soft; mash them so that there will be no lumps; add the butter 
and sugar while they are still warm; but let them cool before putting in the 
beaten eggs; bake this till it is brown; you may put it all in a shallow pudding- 
dish or in two tin plates to bake. Very good. 


FLAVORED VINEGARS. 


Almost all the flavorings used for meats and salads may be prepared in 
vinegar with little trouble and expense, and will be found useful to impart an 
acid to flavors when lemons are not at hand. 

Tarragon, sweet basil, burnet, green mint, sage, thyme, sweet-marjoram, 
etc., may be prepared by putting three ounces of either of these herbs, when in 
blossom, into one gallon of sharp vinegar; let stand ten days, strain off clear, and 
bottle for use. 

Celery and cayenne may be prepared, using three ounces of the seed as above. 


CUCUMBER VINEGAR. 

Ingredients.—Ten large cucumbers, or twelve smaller ones, one quart of 
vinegar, two onions, two shalots, one tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoontfuls 
of pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful of cayenne. 

Mode.—Pare and slice the cucumbers, put them in a stone jar, or wide- 
mouthed bottle, with the vinegar; slice the onions and shalots, and add them, 
with all the other ingredients, to the cucumbers. Let it stand four or five days; 
boil it all up, and when cold, strain the liquor through a piece of muslin, and 
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store it away in small bottles well sealed. This vinegar is « very nice addition to 
gravies, hashes, etc., as well as a great improvement te salads, or to eat with 
cold meat. 

CURRY POWDER. 

To make curry powder, take one ounce of ginger, one ounce of mustard, one 
ounce of pepper, three ounces of coriander seed, three ounces of turmeric, half 
an ounce of cardamoms, one-quarter ounce of cayenne pepper, one-quarter ounce 
of cinnamon, and one-quarter ounce of cummin seed. Pound all these ingre- 
dients very fine in a mortar; sift them and cork tight in a bottle. 

This can be had already prepared at most druggists, and it is much lesg 
trouble to purchase it than to make it at home. 


CURRY SAUCE. 

One tablespoonful of butter, one of flour, one teaspoonful of curry powder, 
one large slice of onion, one large cupful of stock, salt and pepper to taste. Cut 
the onion fine, and fry brown in the butter. Add the flour and curry powder. 
Stir for one minute, add the stock and season with the salt and pepper. Simmer 
five minutes; then strain and serve. This sauce can be served with a broil or 
sauté of meat or fish. 


TO BROWN BUTTER. 


Put a lump of butter into a hot frying-pan, and toss it about until it browns. 
Stir brown flour into it until it is smooth and begins to boil. Use it for coloring 
gravies, and sauces for meats. 


TO BROWN FLOUR. 


Spread flour upon a tin pie-plate, set it upon the stove or in a very hot oven, 
and stir continually after it begins to color, until it is brown all through. 

Keep it always on hand; put away in glass jars covered closely. It is excel- 
lent for coloring and thickening many dishes. 


TO MAKE MUSTARD. 
Boil some vinegar; take four spoonfuls of mustard, half of a teaspoonful of 
sugar, a salt-spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of melted butter; mix well. 
FRENCH MUSTARD. 


Three tablespoonfuls of mustard, one tablespoonful of granulated sugar, well 
worked together, then beat in an egg until it is smooth; add one teacupful of 
vinegar, a little at a time, working it all smooth; then set on the stove and cook 
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three or four minutes, stirring all the time; when cool, add one tablespoonful of 
the best olive oil, taking care to get it all thoroughly worked inand smooth. 


You will find this very nice. 
—WMrs. D. Riegel. 


KITCHEN PEPPER. 


Mix one ounce of ground ginger, half an ounce each of black pepper, ground 
cinnamon, nutmeg and allspice, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, and six 


ounces of salt. Keep in a tightly corked bottle. 
—The Caterer. 


PREPARED COCOANUT (For Pies, Puddings, &c.) 


To prepare cocoanut for future use; first cut a hole through the meat at one 
of the holes in the end, draw off the milk, then loosen the meat by pounding the 
nut well on all sides. Crack the nut and take out the meat, and place the pieces 
of meat in a cool open oven over night, or for a few hours, to dry; then grate it. 
If there is more grated than is needed for present use, sprinkle it with sugar, 
and spread out in a cool dry place. When dry enough put away in dry cans or 
bottles. Will keep for weeks. 


SPICES. 


Ginger is the root of a shrub first known in Asia, and now cultivated in the 
West Indies and Sierra Leone. The stem grows three or four feet high, and 
dies every year. There are two varieties of ginger—the white and black— 
caused by taking more or less care in selecting and preparing the roots, which 
are always dug in winter, when the stems are withered. The white is the best. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a beautiful tree, a native of Ceylon, that grows 
from twenty to thirty feet in height and lives to be centuries old. 

Cloves.—Native to the Molucca Islands, and so called from resemblance to 
a nail (clavis). The East Indians call them ‘‘ changkek,’’ from the Chinese ‘‘ te- 
chengkia”’ (fragrant nails). They grow on a strait, smooth-barked tree, about 
forty feet high. Cloves are not fruits, but blossoms. gathered before they are 
quite unfolded. 

Allspice.—A berry so called because it combines the flavor of several spices 

grows abundantly on the allspice or bayberry tree; native of South America 
and the West Indies. A single tree has been known to produce one hundred 
and fifty pounds of berries. They are purple when ripe. 

Black pepper is made by grinding the dried berry of a climbing vine, native 
to the East Indies. White pepper is obtained from the same berries, freed from 
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their husk or rind. Red or cayenne pepper is obtained by grinding the scarlet pod 
or seed-vessel of a tropical plant that is now cultivated in all parts of the world. 

Nutmeg is the kernel of a small, smooth, pear-shaped fruit that grows ona 
tree in the Molucca Islands, and other parts of the East. The trees commence 
bearing in the seventh year, and continue fruitful until they are seventy or 
eighty years old. Around the nutmeg or kernel is a bright, brown shell. This 
shell has a soft scarlet covering, which, when flattened out and dried, is known 
as mace. The best nutmegs are solid, and emit oil when pricked with a pin. 


HERBS FOR WINTER. 


To prepare herbs for winter use, such as sage, summer savory, thyme, mint 
or any of the sweet herbs, they should be gathered fresh in their season, or 
procure them from the market. Examine them well, throwing out all poor 
sprigs; then wash and shake them; tie into small bundles, and tie over the 
bundles a piece of netting or old lace, (to keep off the dust); hang up in a warm, 
dry place, the leaves downward. Ina few days the herb will be thoroughly dry 
and brittle. Or you may place them in a cool oven, and let them remain in it 
until perfectly dry. Then pick off all the leaves, and the tender tops of the 
stems; put them in a clean, large-mouthed bottle that is perfectly dry. When 
wanted for use, rub fine, and sift through a sieve. It is much better to put 
them in bottles as soon as dried, as long exposure to the air causes them to lose 
strength and flavor. 


MEATS AND THEIR ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


With roast beef: tomato sauce, grated horse-radish, mustard, cranberry sauce, 
pickles. 

With roast pork: apple sauce, cranberry sauce. 

With roast veal: tomato sauce, mushroom sauce, onion sauce and cranberry 
sauce. Horse-radish and lemons are good. 

With roast mutton: currant jelly, caper sauce. 

With boiled mutton: onion sauce, caper sauce. 

With boiled fowls: bread sauce, onion sauce, lemon sauce, cranberry sauce, jellies. 
Also cream sauce. 

With roast lamb: mint sauce. 

With roast turkey: cranberry sauce, currant jelly. 

With boiled turkey: oyster sauce. 

With venison or wild ducks: cranberry sauce, currant jelly, or currant jelly 
warmed with port wine. 
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With roast goose: apple sauce, cranberry sauce, grape or currant jelly. 
With boiled fresh mackerel: stewed gooseberries. 

With boiled blue fish: white cream sauce, lemon sauce. 

With broiled shad: mushroom sauce, parsley or egg sauce. 

With fresh salmon: green peas, cream sauce. 

Pickles are good with all roast meats, and in fact are suitable accompaniments 
to all kinds of meats in general. 

Spinach is the proper accompaniment to veal; green peas to lamb. 

Lemon juice makes a very grateful addition to nearly all the insipid members 
of the fish kingdom. Slices of lemon cut into very smali dice and stirred into 
drawn butter and allowed to come to the boiling point, served with fowls, is a 
fine accompaniment. 


VEGETABLES APPROPRIATE TO DIFFERENT DISHES. 


Potatoes are good with all meats. With fowls they are nicest mashed. 
Sweet potatoes are most appropriate with roast meats, as also are onions, winter 
squash, cucumbers and asparagus. 

Carrots, parsnips, turnips, greens and cabbage are generally eaten with 
boiled meat, and corn, beets, peas and beans are appropriate to either boiled or 
roasted meat. Mashed turnip is good with roast pork and with boiled meats. 
Tomatoes are good with almost every kind of meats, especially with roasts. 


WARM DISHES FOR BREAKFAST. 


The following of hot breakfast dishes may be of assistance in knowing what 
to provide for the comfortable meal called breakfast. 

Broiled beef steak, broiled chops, broiled chicken, broiled fish, broiled quail 
on toast, fried pork tenderloins, fried pig’s feet, fried oysters, fried clams, fried 
liver and bacon, fried chops, fried pork, ham and eggs fried, veal cutlets breaded, 
sausages, fricasseed tripe, fricasseed kidneys, turkey or chicken hash, corn beef 
hash, beef croquettes, codfish balls, creamed codfish, stewed meats on toast, 
poached eggs on toast, omelettes, eggs boiled plain, and eggs cooked in any of 
the various styles. 


VEGETABLES FOR BREAKFAST. 


Potatoes in any of the various modes of cooking, also $tewed tomatoes, stew- 
ed corn, raw radishes, cucumbers sliced, tomatoes sliced raw, water cress, lettuce. 

To be included with the breakfast dishes: oatmeal mush, cracked wheat, 
hominy or corn-meal mush, these with cream, milk and sugar or syrup. 
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Then numberless varieties of bread can be selected, in form of rolls, fritters, 
muffins, waffles, corn-cakes, griddle-cakes, etc., etc. 

Hor beverages, coffee, chocolate and cocoa, or tea if one prefers it; these are 
all suitable for the breakfast table. 

When obtainable always have a vase of choice flowers on the breakfast ta- 
ble; also some fresh fruit, if convenient. 


Salads. 


Everything in the make-up of a salad should be of the freshest material, the 
vegetables crisp and fresh, the oil or butter the very best, meats, fowl and fish 
well cooked, pure cider or white-wine vinegar—in fact, every ingredient first- 
class, to insure success 

The vegetables used in salad are: Beet-root, onions, potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, 
celery, cucumbers, lentils, haricots, winter cress, peas, French beans, radish, 
caulifiower,—all these may be used judiciously in salad, if properly seasoned, 
according to the following directions: 

Chervil is a delicious salad herb, invariably found in all salads prepared by a 
French gourmet. No man can bea true epicure who is unfamiliar with this 
excellent herb. It may be procured from the vegetable stands at Fulton and 
Washington markets the year round. Its leaves resemble parsley, but are more 
divided, and a few of them added to a breakfast salad give a delightful flavor. 

Chervil vinegar.—A few drops of this vinegar added to fish sauces or salads 
is excellent, and well repays the little trouble taken in its preparation. Half fill 
a bottle with fresh or dry chervil leaves; fill the bottle with good vinegar and 
heat it gently by placing it in warm water, which bring to boiling point; remove 
from the fire; when cool cork, and in two weeks it will be ready for use. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING. 


Put the yolks of four fresh raw eggs, with two hard-boiled ones, into a cold 
bowl. Rub these as smoooth as possible before introducing the oil; a good 
measure of oil is a tablespoonful to each yolk of raw egg. All the axt consists 
in introducing the oil by degrees, a few drops at a time. You can never make 
a good salad without taking plenty of time. When the oil is well mixed, and 
assumes the appearance of jelly, put in two heaping teaspoonfuls of dry table 
salt, one of pepper, and one of made mustard. Never put in salt and pepper 
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before this stage of the process, because the salt and pepper would coagulate the 
albumen of the eggs, and you could not get the dressing smooth. Two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar added gradually. 

The Mayonnaise should be the thickness of thick cream when finished, but if 
it looks like curdling when mixing it, set in the ice-box or in a cold place for 
about forty minutes or an hour, then mixitagain. It is a good idea to place it in 
a pan of cracked ice while mixing. 

For lobster salad, use the coral, mashed and pressed through a sieve, then 
add to the above. 

Salad dressing should be kept in a separate bowl in a cold place, and not 
mixed with the salad until the moment it is to be served, or it may lose its 
crispness and freshness. 


DRESSING FOR COLD SLAW. (Cabbage Salad.) 


Beat up two eggs, with two tablespoonfuls of sugar add a piece of butter the 
size of half an egg, a teaspoonful of mustard, a little pepper, and lastly a teacup 
of vinegar. Put all these ingredients into a dish over the fire, and cook like a 
soft custard. Some think it improved by adding half a cupful of thick sweet 
cream to this dressing; in that case use less vinegar. Hither way is very fine. 


SALAD CREAM DRESSING. No. 1. 


One cup fresh cream, one spoonful fine flour, the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff, three spoonfuls of vinegar, two spoonfuls of salad oil or soft butter, two spoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful salt, one half teaspoonful pepper, one 
teaspoonful of made mustard. Heat cream almost to boiling; stir in the flour, 
previously wet with cold milk; boil two minutes, stirring all the time; add sugar 
and take from fire. When half cold, beat in whipped whites of egg; set aside 
to cool. When quite cold, whip in the oil or butter, pepper, mustard and salt; 
if the salad is. ready, add vinegar, and pour at once over it. 


CREAM DRESSING. No. 2. 


Two tablespoonfuls 0.7 whipped sweet cream, two of sugar, and four of vine- 
gar; beat well and pour over the cabbage, previously cut very fine and seasoned 
with salt 


FRENCH SALAD DRESSING. 


Mix one saltspoon of pepper with one of salt; add three tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, and one even tablespoonful of onion, scraped fine; then one tablespoon- 
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ful of vinegar; when well mixed, pour the mixture over your salad, and stir all 
till well mingled. 

The merit of a salad is that it should be cool, fresh and crisp. For vegetables, 
use only the delicate white stalks of celery, the small heart-leaves of lettuce, or 
tenderest stalks and leaves of the white cabbage. Keep the vegetable portions 
crisp and fresh, until the time for serving, when add the meat. For chicken 
and fish salads, use the Mayonnaise dressing. For simple vegetable salads, the 
French dressing is most appropriate, using onion rather than garlic. 


MIXED SUMMER SALAD. 

Three heads of lettuce, two teaspoonfuls of green mustard leaves; a handful 
of water-cresses; five tender radishes; one cucumber; three hard-boiled eggs; two 
teaspoonfuls of white sugar; one teaspoonful of salt; one teaspoonful of pepper; 
one teaspoonful of made mustard; one teacupful of vinegar; half a teacupful 
of oil. 

Mix all well together, and serve with a lump of ice in the middle. 

—‘*Common Sense in the Household.” 


CHICKEN SALAD. 

Boil the fowls tender, and remove all the fat, gristle and skin; mince the 
meat in small pieces, but do not hash it. Toone chicken put twice and a half 
its weight in celery, cut in pieces of about one-quarter of an inch; mix thor. 
oughly, and set it in a cool place,—the ice chest. 

In the meantime prepare a ‘‘ Mayonnaise dressing,’’ and when ready for the 
table pour this dressing over the chicken and celery, tossing and mixing it thor. 
oughly. Set it in a cool place until ready to serve. Garnish with celery tips, o1 
cold hard-boiled eggs, lettuce-leaves, from the heart, cold boiled beets or capers 
olives. 

Crisp cabbage is a good substitute for celery; when celery is not to be had 
use celery vinegar in the dressing. Turkey makes a fine salad. 
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LOBSTER SALAD. No. 1. 

Prepare a sauce with the coral of a fine, new lobster, boiled fresh for about 
half an hour. Pound and rub it smooth, and mix very gradually with a dress- 
ing made from the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, a tablespoonful of made mus. 
tard, three of salad oil, two of vinegar, one of white powdered sugar, a small 
teaspoonful of salt, as much black pepper, a pinch of cayenne and two fresh 
yolks of eggs. Next fill your salad bowl with some shred lettuce, the better 
part of two, leaving the small curled centre to garnish your dish with. Mingle 
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with this the flesh of your lobster, torn, broken or cut into bits seasoned with 
salt and pepper and a small portion of the dressing. Pour over the whole the 
rest of the dressing; put your lettuce-hearts down the centre and arrange upon 
the sides slices of hard-boiled eggs. 


LOBSTER SALAD. No. 2. 


Using canned lobsters, take a can, skim off all the oil on the surface, and 
chop the meat up coarsely on a flat dish. Prepare the same way six heads of 
celery; mix a teaspoonful of mustard into a smooth paste with a little vinegar; 
add two fresh yolks of eggs; a tablespoonful of butter, creamed, a small tea- 
spoonful of salt, the same of pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, a gill ofsvinegar, and the mashed yolks of two hard-boiled eggs. Mixa 
small portion of the dressing with the celery and meat, and turn the remainder 
over all. Garnish with the green tops of celery, and a hard-boiled egg, cut into 
thin rings. 

FISH SALAD. 


Take a fresh white fish or trout, boil and chop it, but not too fine; put with 
the same quantity of chopped cabbage, celery or lettuce; season the same as 
chicken salad. Garnish with the tender leaves of the heart of lettuce. 


OYSTER SALAD. 


Drain the liquor from a quart of fresh oysters. Put them in hot vinegar 
enough to cover them placed over the fire; let them remain until plump, but not 
cooked; then drop them immediately in cold water, drain off, and mix with 
them two pickled cucumbers cut fine, also a quart of celery cut in dice pieces, 
some seasoning of salt and pepper. Mix all well together, tossing up with a 
silver fork. Pour over the whole a ‘‘ Mayonnaise dressing.’? Garnish with 
celery tips and slices of hard-boiled eggs arranged tastefully. 


DUTCH SALAD. 

Wash, split and bone a dozen anchovies, and roll each one up; wash, split. 
and bone one herring, and cut it up into small pieces; cut up into dice an equal 
quantity of Bologna or Lyons sausage, or of smoked ham and sausages; also, 
an equal quantity of the breast of cold roast fowl, er veal; add likewise, always 
in the same quantity, and cut into dice, beet-roots, pickled cucumbers, cold boiled 
potatoes cut in larger dice, and in quantity according to taste, but at least thrice 
as much potato as anything else; add a tablespoonful of capers, the yolks and 
whites of some hard-boiled eggs, minced separately, and a dozen stoned olives; 
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mix all the ingredients well together, reserving the olives and anchovies to orna 
ment the top of the bowl; beat up together oil and Tarragon vinegar with white 
pepper and French mustard to taste; pour this over the salad and serve. 


HAM SALAD. 


Take cold boiled ham, fat and lean together, chop it until it is thoroughly 
mixed, and the pieces are about the size of peas; then add to this an equal quan- 
tity of celery cut fine; if celery is out of season, lettuce may be substituted. 
Line a dish thickly with lettuce-leaves and fill with the chopped ham and celery. 
Make a dressing the same as for cold slaw and turn over the whole. Very 
fine. 


CRAB SALAD. 


Boil three dozen hard-shell crabs twenty-five minutes; drain and let them 
cool gradually; remove the upper shell and the tail, break the remainder apart 
and pick out the meat carefully. The large claws should not be forgotten, for 
they contain a dainty morsel, and the creamy fat attached to the upper shell 
should not be overlooked. Line a salad-bowl with the small white leaves of two 
heads of lettuce, add the crab meat, pour over it a Mayonnaise garnish with 
crab claws, hard-boiled eggs, and little mounds of cress-leaves, which may be 
mixed with the salad when served. 


COLD SLAW. 

Select the finest head of bleached cabbage—that is to say, one of the finest 
and most compact of the more delicate varieties; cut up enough into shreds to 
fill a large vegetable-dish or salad-bowl—that to be regulated by the size of the 
cabbage and the quantity required; shave very fine, and after that chop up, the 
more thoroughly the better. Put this into a dish in which it is to be served, 
after seasoning it well with salt and pepper. Turn over it a dressing made as 
for cold slaw; mix it well, and garnish with slices of hard-boiled eggs. 


PLAIN COLD SLAW. 

Slice cabbage very fine; season with salt, pepper and a little sugar; pour 
over vinegar and mix thoroughly. It is nice served in the centre of a platter 
with fried oysters around it. 

HOT SLAW. 

Cut the cabbage as for cold slaw; put it into a stew-pan, and set it on the top 
of the stove for half an hour, or till hot all through; do not let it boil. Then 
make a dressing the same as for cold slaw, and, while hot, pour it over the hot 
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eabbage. Stir it until well mixed and the cabbage looks coddled. Serve imme- 
diately: 
TOMATO SALAD. 


Peel and slice twelve good, sound, fresh tomatoes; the slices about a quarter 
of an inch thick. Set them on the ice or in a refrigerator while you make the 
dressing. Make the same as ‘“‘ Mayonnaise,’’ or you may use ‘‘Cream dress- 
ing.’’ Take one head wf the broad-leaved variety of lettuce, wash, and arrange 
them neatly around the sides of a salad bowl. Place the cold, sliced tomatoes in 
the centre. Pour over the dressing and serve. 


ENDIVE. 

This ought to be nicely blanched and crisp, and is the most wholesome of all 
salads. Take two, cut away the root, remove the dark-green leaves, and pick 
off all the rest; wash and drain well, add a few chives. Dress with Mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Endive is extensively cultivated for the adulteration of coffee; is also a fine 
relish, and has broad leaves. Endive is of the same nature as chiccory, the 
leaves being curly. 

CELERY SALAD. 


Prepare the dressing the same as for tomato salad; cut the celery into bits 
half an inch long, and season. Serve at once before the vinegar injures the 
crispness of the vegetable. 


LET TUCE:SALAD. 


Take the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, and salt and mustard to taste; 
mash it fine; make a paste by adding a dessertspoonful of olive oil or melted 
butter (use butter always when it is difficult to get fresh oil); mix thoroughly, 
and then dilute by adding gradually a teacupful of vinegar, and pour over the 
lettuce. Garnish by slicing another egg and laying over the lettuce. This is 
sufficient for a moderate-sized dish of lettuce. 


POTATO SALAD, HOT. 


Pare six or eight large potatoes, and boil till done, and slice thin while hot; 
peel and cut up three large onions, into small bits and mix with the potatoes; 
cut up some breakfast bacon into small bits, sufficient to fill a teacup; and fry it 
a light brown; remove the meat, and into the grease stir three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, making a sour gravy, which with the bacon pour over the potato and 
onion; mix lightly. To be eaten when hot. 
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POTATO SALAD, COLD. 


Chop cold boiled potatoes tine, with enough raw onions to season nicely 
make a dressing as for lettuce salad, and pour over it. 


BEAN SALAD. 


String young beans; break into half-inch pieces or leave whole; wash and 
cook soft in salt water; drain well; add-finely chopped onions, pepper, salt and 
vinegar; when cool, add olive oil or melted butter. 


TO DRESS CUCUMBERS RAW. 


They should be as fresh from the vine as possible, few vegetables being more 
unwholesome when long gathered. As soon as they are brought in, lay them in 
cold water. Just before they are to go to table take them out, pare them and 
slice them into a pan of fresh cold water. When they are all sliced, transfer 
them to a deep dish; season them with a little salt and black pepper, and pour 
over them some of the best vinegar. You may mix with them a small quantity 
of sliced onions, not to be eaten, but to communicate a slight flavor of onion to 
the vinegar. 


CELERY UNDRESSED. 


Celery is sometimes sent to the table without dressing. Scrape the outside 
stalks, and cut off the green tops and the roots; lay it in cold water until near 
the time to serve, then change the water, in which let it stand three or four 
minutes; split the stalks in three, with a sharp knife, being careful not to break 
them, and serve in goblet-shaped salad glasses. 

To crisp celery, let it lie in ice-water two hours before serving; to fringe the 
stalks, stick several coarse needles into a cork, and draw the stalk half way from 
the top through the needles several times and lay in the refrigerator to curl and 
crisp. 

RADISHES. 


All the varieties are generally served in the same manner, by scraping and 
placing on the table in glasses containing some cold water to keep them fresh 
looking. 

PEPPERGRASS AND CRESS. 

These are used mostly as an appetizer, served simply with salt. Cresses are 

occasionally used in making salad. 
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HORSE-RADISH. 


Horse-radish is an agreeable relish, and has a particularly fresh taste in the 
spring; is scraped fine or grated, and set on the table in a small covered cup; 
much that is bottled and sold as horse-radish is adulterated with grated turnip. 


LETLUCE. 


Wash each leaf separately, breaking them from the head; crisp in ice-water 
and serve the leaves whole, to be prepared at table, providing hard-boiled eggs 
cut in halves or slices, oil and other ingredients, to be mixed at table to individual 
taste. 


Catsups. 


TOMATO CATSUP. No. I. 

Put into two quarts of tomato-pulp (or two cans of canned tomatoes) one 
onion, cut fine, two tablespoonfuls of salt and three tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar. Boil until quite thick; then take from the fire and strain it through a 
sieve, working it until it is all through but the seeds. Put it back on the stove, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of mustard, one of allspice, one of black pepper, and 
one of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, half a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, one grated nutmeg, one pint of good vinegar; boil it until it 
will just run from the mouth of a bottle. It should be watched, stirred often, 
that it does not burn. If sealed tight while hot, in large-mouthed bottles it will 
keep good for years. 

TOMATO CATSUP. No. 2. 


Cook one gallon of choice ripe tomatoes; strain them, and cook again until 
they become quite thick. About fifteen minutes before taking up put,into them 
a small level teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of mustard seed, 
half a tablespoonful of whole cloves, one tablespoonful of whole allspice, tied all 
in a thin muslin bag. At the same time, add one heaping tablespoonful oi 
sugar, and one teacupful of best vinegar, and salt to suit the taste. Seal up air- 
tight, either in bottles or jugs. This is a valuable Southern recipe. 


GREEN TOMATO CATSUP. 


One peck of green tomatoes, and two large onions, sliced. Place them in 
layers, sprinkling salt between; let them stand twenty-four hours and then 
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drain them. Add a quarter of a pound of mustard seed, one ounce allspice, one 
ounce cloves, one ounce ground mustard, one ounce ground ginger, two table- 
spoonfuls black pepper, two teaspoonfuls celery seed, a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar. Put all in preserving-pan, cover with vinegar, and boil two 
hours; then strain through a sieve and bottle for use. 


WALNUT CATSUP. 


One hundred walnuts, six ounces of shalots, one head of garlic, half a pound 
of salt, two quarts of vinegar, two ounces of anchovies, two ounces of pepper, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves; beat in a large mortar 
a hundred green walnuts until they are thoroughly broken; then put them into 
a jar with six ounces of shalots cut into pieces, a head of garlic, two quarts of 
vinegar and the half pound of salt; let them stand for a fortnight, stirring 
them twiceaday. Strain off the liquor, put into a stew-pan with the anchovies, 
whole pepper, half an ounce of cloves and a quarter of an ounce of mace; boil it 
half an hour, skimming it well. Strain it off, and when cold, pour it clear from 
any sediment into small bottles, cork it down closely and store it in a dry place. 
The sediment can be used for flavoring sauces. 


OYSTER CATSUP. 


One pint of oyster meats, one teacupful of sherry, a tablespoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, the same of powdered mace, a gill of cider 
vinegar. 

Procure the oysters very fresh, and open sufficient to fill a pint measure; 
save the liquor, and scald the oysters in it with the sherry; strain the oysters, 
and chop them fine with the salt, cayenne and mace, until reduced to a pulp; 
then add it to the liquor in which they were scalded; boil it again five minutes, 
and skim well; rub the whole through a sieve, and when cold, bottle and cork 
closely. The corks should be sealed. 


MUSHROOM CATSUP. 


Use the larger kind, known as umbrellas or “‘flaps.’”? They must be very 
fresh and not gathered in very wet weather, or the catsup will be less apt to 
keep. Wash and cut them in two to four pieces, and place them in a wide, 
flat jar or crock in layers, sprinkling each layer with salt, and let them stand for 
twenty-four hours; take them out and press out the juice, when bottle and 
cork; put the mushrooms back again, and in another twenty-four hours press 
them again; bottle and cork; repeat this for the third time, and then mix 
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together all the juice extracted; add to it pepper, allspice, one or more cloves 
according to quantity, pounded together; boil the whole, and skim as long as 
any scum rises; bottle when cool; put in each bottle two cloves and a pepper- 
corn. Cork and seal, put in a dry place, and it will keep for years. 


GOOSEBERRY CATSUP. 

Ten pounds of fruit gathered just before ripening, five pounds of sugar, one 
quart of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls each of ground black pepper, allspice, and 
cinnamon. Boil the fruit in vinegar until reduced to a pulp, then add sugar and 
the other seasoning. Seal it hot. 

Grape catsup is made in the same manner. 


CUCUMBER CATSUP. 
Take cucumbers suitable for the table; peel and grate them, salt a little, and 
put in a bag to drain over night; in the morning season to taste with salt, pepper 
and vinegar, put in small jars and seal tight for fall or winter use. 


CURRANT CATSUP. 

Four pounds of currants, two pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of cloves, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, pepper and allspice. Boil ina 
porcelain sauce-pan until thoroughly cooked. Strain through a sieve, all but 
the skins; boil down until just thick enough to run freely from the mouth of a 
bottle when cold. Cork and set aside. 


APPLE CATSUP. 


Peel and quarter a dozen sound, tart apples; stew them until soft, in as little 
water as possible, then pass them through a sieve. To a quart of the sifted 
apple, add a teacupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of pepper, one of cloves, one of 
mustard, two of cinnamon, and two medium-sized onions, chopped very fine. 
Stir all together, adding a tablespoonful of salt and a pint of vinegar. Flare 
over the fire and boil one hour, and bottle while hot; seal very tight. It should 
be about as thick as tomato catsup, so that it will just run from the bottle. 


CELERY VINEGAR. 

A quart of fresh celery, chopped fine, or a quarter of a pound of celery seed; 
one quart of best vinegar; one tablespoonful of salt, and one of white sugar. 
Put the celery or seed into a jar, heat the vinegar, sugar and salt; pour it boiling 
hot over the celery, let it cool, cover it tightly and set away. In two weeks 
strain and bottle. 
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SPICED VINEGAR. 


Take one quart of cider vinegar, put into it half an ounce of celery seed, one- 
third of an ounce of dried mint, one-third of an ounce of dried parsley, one 
garlic, three small onions, three whole cloves, a teaspoonful of whole pepper- 
corns, a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, salt to taste, and a tablespoonful of 
sugar; add a tablespoonful of good brandy. Put all into a jar, and cover it well; 
ist it stand for three weeks, then strain and bottle it well. Useful for flavoring 
salad, and other dishes. 


Pickles. 


Pickles should never be put into vessels of brass, copper or tin, as the action 
of the acid on such metals often results in poisoning the pickles. Porcelain or 
granite-ware is the best for such purposes. 

Vinegar that is used for pickling should be the best cider or white-wine, and 
should never be boiled more than five or six minutes, as it reduces its strength. 
In putting away pickles, use stone or glass jars; the glazing on common earthen- 
ware is rendered injurious by the action of the vinegar. When the jar is nearly 
filled with the pickles, the vinegar should completely cover them, and if there 
is any appearance of their not doing well, turn off the vinegar, cover with fresh 
vinegar, and spices. Alum in small quantities is useful in making them firm 
and crisp. In using ground spices, tie them up in muslin bags. 

To green pickles, put green grape-vine leaves or green cabbage leaves 
between them when heating. Another way is to heat them in strong ginger 
tea. Pickles should be kept closely covered, put into glass jars and sealed 
tightly. 

‘‘Turmeric’’ is India saffron, and is used very much in pickling as a coloring. 

A piece of horse-radish put into a jar of pickles will keep the vinegar from 
losing its strength, and the pickles will keep sound much longer, especially 
tomato pickles. 

CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

Select the medium, small-sized cucumbers. For one bushel make a brine that 
will bear up an egg; heat it boiling hot and pour it over the cucumbers; let them 
stand twenty-four hours, then wipe them dry; heat some vinegar boiling hot, 
and pour over them, standing again twenty-four hours. Now change the vine- 
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gar, putting on fresh vinegar, adding one quart of brown sugar, a pint of white 
mustard seed, a small handful of whole cloves, the same of cinnamon sticks, a 
piece of alum the size of an egg, half a cup of celery seed; heat it all boiling hot 
and pour over the cucumbers. 


SLICED CUCUMBER PICKLE. 


Take one gallon of medium-sized cucumbers, put them into a jar or pail. 
Put into enough bodling water to cover them a small handful of salt, turn it over 
them and cover closely; repeat this three mornings, and the fourth morning 
scald enough cider vinegar to cover them, putting into it a piece of alum as 
large as a walnut, a teacup of horse-radish root cut up fine; then tie up in a small 
muslin bag, one teaspoonful of mustard, one of ground cloves, and one of cinna- 
mon. Slice up the cucumbers half of an inch thick, place them in glass jars 
and pour the scalding vinegar over them. Seal tight and they will keep good a 


year or more. 
—Mrs. Lypia C. Wrieut, South Vernon, Vermont. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. (For Winter Use.) 


A good way to put down cucumbers, a few at a time: 

When gathered from the vines, wash, and put in a firkin or half barrel 
layers of cucumbers and rock-salt alternately, enough salt to make sufficient 
brine to cover them, no water; cover with a cloth; keep them under the brine 
with a heavy board; take off the cloth, and rinse it every time you put in fresh 
cucumbers, as a scum will rise and sett.v upon it. Use plenty of salt and it will 
keep a year. To prepare pickles for use, soak in hot water, and keep in a warm 
place until they are fresh enough, then pour spiced vinegar over them and let 
them stand over night, then pour that off and put on fresh. 


GREEN TOMATO PICKLES. (Sweet.) 


One peck of green tomatoes, sliced the day before you are ready for pickling, 
sprinkling them through and through with salt, not too heavily; in the morning 
drain off the liquor that will drain from them. Have a dozen good-sized onions 
rather coarsely sliced; take a suitable kettle and put in a layer of the sliced 
tomatoes, then of onions, and between each layer sprinkle the following spices: 
Six red peppers chopped coarsely, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of ground 
allspice, one tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, a teaspoonful of cloves, one 
tablespoonful of mustard. Turn over three pints of good vinegar, or enough to 
completely cover them; boil until tender. This is a choice recipe. 
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lf the flavor of onions is objectionable, the pickle is equally as good without 
them. 
GREEN TOMATO PICKLES. (Sour.) 


Wash and slice, without peeling, one peck of sound green tomatoes, put 
them into a jar in layers with a slight sprinkling of salt between. This may be 
done over night; in the morning drain off the liquor that has accumulated. 
Have two dozen medium-sized onions peeled and sliced, also six red peppers 
chopped fine. Make some spiced vinegar by boiling for half an hour a quart of 
cider vinegar with whole spices in it. Now take a porcelain kettle and place in it 
some of the sliced tomatoes, then some of the sliced onions; shake in some black 
pepper and some of the chopped red peppers; pour over some of the spiced vine- 
gar; then repeat with the tomatoes, onions, etc., until the kettle is full; cover 
with cold, pure, cider vinegar, and cook until tender, but not too soft. Turn into 
a jar well-covered, and set in a cool place. 


PICKLED MUSHROOMS. 

Sufficient vinegar to cover the mushrooms; to each quart of mushrooms two 
blades pounded mace, one ounce ground pepper, salt to taste. Choose some nice 
young button-mushrooms for pickling, and rub off the skin with a piece of 
flannel and salt, and cut off the stalks; if very large, take out the red inside, 
and reject the black ones, as they are too old. Put them in a stew-pan, sprinkle 
salt over them, with pounded mace and pepper in the above proportion; shake 
them well over a clear fire until the liquor flows, and keep them there until it is 
all dried up again; then add as much vinegar as will cover them; just let it 
simmer for one minute, and store it away in stone jars for use. When cold, tie 
down with bladder, and keep in a dry place; they will remain good for a length 
of time, and are generally considered excellent for flavoring stews and other 
dishes. 

PICKLED CABBAGE. (Purple.) 

Cut 2 sound cabbage into quarters, spread it on a large flat platter or dish 
and sprinkle thickly with salt; set it in a cool place for twenty-four hours; then 
drain off the brine, wipe it dry and lay it in the sun two hours, and cover with 
cold vinegar for twelve hours. Prepare a pickle by seasoning enough vinegar 
to cover the cabbage with equal quantities of mace, allspice, cinnamon and black 
pepper, a cup of sugar to every gallon of vinegar, and a teaspoonful of celery 
see, to every pint. Pack the cabbage in a stone jar; boil the vinegar and spices 
five minutes and pour on hot. Cover and set away in a cool, dry place. It will be 
go ina month. A few slices of beet-root improves the color. 
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PICKLED WHITE CABBAGE. 


This recipe recommends itself as of a delightful flavor, yet easily made, and 
a convenient substitute for the old-fashioned, tedious method of pickling the 
same vegetable. Take a peck of quartered cabbage, put a layer of cabbage and 
one of salt, let it remain over night; in the morning squeeze them and put them 
on the fire, with four chopped onions covered with vinegar; boil for half an 
hour, then add one ounce of turmeric, one gill of black pepper, one gill of celery 
seed, a few cloves, one tablespoonful of allspice, a few pieces of ginger, half an 
ounce of mace, and two pounds of brown sugar. Let it boil half an hour longer, 
and when cold it is fit for use. Four tablespoonfuls of made mustard should be 
added with the other ingredients. 


PICKLED CAULIFLOWER. 


Break the heads into small pieces, and boil ten or fifteen minutes in salt and 
water; remove from the water and drain carefully. When cold, place in a jar, 
and pour over it hot vinegar, in which has been scalded a liberal supply of whole 
cloves, pepper, allspice and white mustard. Tie the spices in a bag, and, on 
removing the vinegar from the fire, stir into each quart of it two teaspoonfuls 
of French mustard, and half acup of white sugar. Cover tightly and be sure 
to have the vinegar cover the pickle. 


PICKLED GREEN PEPPERS. 


Take two dozen large, green, bell peppers, extract the seeds by cutting a slit 
in the side (so as to leave them whole). Make a strong brine and pour over 
them; let them stand twenty-four hours. Take them out of the brine, and soak 
them in water for a day and a night; now turn off this water and scald some 
vinegar, in which put a small piece of alum, and pour over them, letting them 
stand three days. Prepare a stuffing of two hard heads of white cabbage, 
chopped fine, seasoned slightly with salt and a cup of white mustard seed; mix 
it well and stuff the peppers hard and full; stitch up, place them in a stone jar, 
and pour over spiced vinegar scalding hot. Cover tightly. 


GREEN PEPPER MANGOES. 


Select firm, sound, green peppers, and add a few red ones, as they are orna- 
mental and look well upon the table. With a sharp knife remove the top, take 
out the seed, soak over night in salt water, then fill with chopped cabbage and 
green tomatoes, seasoned with salt, mustard seed and ground cloves. Sew on 
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the top. Boil vinegar sufficient to cover them, with a cup of brown sugar, and 
pour over the mangoes. Do this three mornings, then ‘eal. 


CHOWCHOW. (Superior English R2cipe.) 

This excellent pickle is seldom made at home, as we can get the imported 
article so much better than it can be made from the usual recipes. This we 
vouch for as being as near the genuine article as can be made: One quart of 
young, tiny cucumbers, not over two inches long, two quarts of very small white 
onions, two quarts of tender string beans, each one cut in halves, three quarts of 
green tomatoes, sliced and chopped very coarsely, two fresh heads of cauliflower, 
cut into small pieces, or two heads of white, hard cabbage. 

After preparing these articles, put them in a stone jar, mix them together, 
sprinkling salt between them sparingly. Let them stand twenty-four hours, 
then drain off all the brine that has accumulated. Now put these vegetables in 
a preserving kettle over the fire, sprinkling through them an ounce of turmeric 
for coloring, six red peppers, chopped coarsely, four tablespoonfuls of mustard 
seed, two of celery seed, two of whole allspice, two of whole cloves, a coffee cup 
of sugar, and two-thirds of a teacup of best ground mixed mustard. Pour on 
enough of the best cider vinegar to cover the whole well; cover tightly and 
simmer all well until it is cooked all through and seems tender, watching and 
stirring it often. Put in bottles or glass jars. It grows better as it grows 
older, especially if sealed when hot. 


PICKLED ONIONS. 

Peel small onions until they are white. Scald them in salt and water until 
tender, then take them up, put them into wide-mouthed bottles, and pour over 
them hot spiced vinegar; when cold, cork them close. Keep in a dry, dark 
place. A tablespoonful of sweet oil may be put in the bottles before the cork. 
The best sort of onions for pickling are the small white buttons. 


PICKLED MANGOES. 

Let the mangoes, or young musk-melons, lie in salt water strong enough to 
bear an egg, for two weeks; then soak them in pure water for two days, chang- 
ing the water two or three times; then remove the seeds and put the mangoes 
in a kettle, first a layer of grape leaves, then mangoes, and so on until all are in, 
covering the top with leaves; add a lump of alum the size of a hickory nut; 
pour vinegar ove them and boil them ten or fifteen minutes; remove the leaves 
and let the pickles stand in this vinegar for a week; then stuff them with the fol- 
lowing mixture: One pound of ginger soaked in brine for a day or two, and cut 
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in slices, one ounce of black pepper, one of mace, one of allspice, one of turmeric, 
half a pound of garlic, soaked for a day or two in brine, and then dried; one 
pint grated. horse-radish, one of black mustard seed and one of white mustard 
seed; bruise all the spices and mix with a teacup of pure olive oil; to each 
mango add one teaspoonful of brown sugar; cut one solid head of cabbage fine; 
add one pint of small onions, a few small cucumbers and green tomatoes; lay 
them in brine a day and a night, then drain them well and add the imperfect 
mangoes chopped fine and the spices; mix thoroughly, stuff the mangoes and tie 
them; put them in a stone jar and pour over them the best cider vinegar; set 
them in a bright, dry place until they are canned. In a month add three 
pounds of brown sugar; if this is not sufficient, add more until agreeable to 
taste. This is for four dozen mangoes. 


PICKLE OF RIPE CUCUMBERS. 

This is a French recipe, and is the most excellent of all the high-flavored 
condiments; it is made by sun-drying thirty old, full-grown cucumbers, which 
have first been pared and split, had the seeds taken out, been salted, and let 
stand twenty-four hours. The sun should be permitted to dry, not simply drain 
them. When they are moderately dry, wash them with vinegar, and place 
them in layers in a jar, alternating them with a layer of horse-radish, mustard 
seed, garlic, and onions, for each layer of cucumbers. Boil in one quart of vine- 
gar, one ounce of race-ginger, half an ounce of allspice, and the same of turmeric; 
when cool pour this over the cucumbers, tie up tightly, and set away. This pickle 
requires several months to mature it, but is delicious when old, keeps admira- 
bly, and only a little is needed as a relish. 


PICKLED OYSTERS. 

One gallon of oysters; wash them well in their own liquor; carefully clear 
away the particles of shell,.then put them into a kettle, strain the liquor over 
them, add salt to your taste, let them just come to the boiling point, or until the 
edges curl up; then skim them out and lay in a dish to cool; put a sprig of mace 
and a little cold pepper; and allow the liquor to boil some time, skimming it 
now and then so long as any scum rises. Pour it into a pan and let it cool. 
When perfectly cool, add a half pint of strong vinegar, place the oysters in a jar 
and pour the liquor over them. 


RIPE CUCUMBER PICKLES. (Sweet.) 


Pare and seed ripe cucumbers. Slice each cucumber lengthwise into four 
pieces, or cut it into fancy shapes as preferred. Let them stand twenty-four 
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hours covered with cold vinegar. Drain them; then put them into fresh vine- 
gar, with two pounds of sugar and one ounce of cassia buds to one quart of 
vinegar, and a tablespoonful of salt. Boil all together twenty minutes. Cover 
them closely in a jar. 

PICCALILI. 

One peck of green tomatoes; eight large onions, chopped fine, with one cup 
of salt well stirred in. Let it stand over night; in the morning drain off all the 
liquor. Now take two quarts of water and one of vinegar, boil all together 
twenty minutes. Drain all through a sieve or colander. Put it back into the 
kettle again; turn over it two quarts of vinegar, one pound of sugar, half a 
pound of white mustard seed, two tablespoonfuls of groi.nd pepper, two of cin- 
namon, one of cloves, two of ginger, one of allspice, ana half a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper. Boil all together fifteen minutes, or until tender. Stir it often 
to prevent scorching. Seal in glass jars. 

A most delicious accompaniment for any kind of meat or fish. 

—WMrs. St. Johns. 
PICKLED EGGS. 

Pickled eggs are very easily prepared and most excellent as an accompani- 
ment for cold meats. Boil quite hard three dozen eggs, drop in cold water and 
remove the shells, and pack them when entirely cold in a wide-mouthed jar, 
large enough to let them in or out without breaking. Take as much vinegar as 
you think will cover them entirely, and boil in it white pepper, allspice, a little 
root-ginger; pack them in stone or wide-mouthed glass jars, occasionally putting 
in a tablespoonful of white and black mustard seed mixed, a small piece of race 
ginger, garlic, if liked, horse-radish ungrated, whole cloves, and a very little 
allspice. Slice two or three green peppers, and add in very small quantities. 
They will be fit for use in eight or ten days. 


AN ORNAMENTAL PICKLE. 


Boil fresh eggs half an hour, then put them in cold water. Boil red beets 
until tender, peel and cut in dice form, and cover with vinegar, spiced; shell the 
eggs and drop into the pickle jar. 


EAST INDIA PICKLE. 

Lay in strong brine for two weeks, or until convenient to use them, small 
cucumbers, very small common white onions, snap beans, gherkins, hard white 
cabbage quartered, plums, peaches, pears, lemons, green tomatoes and anything 
else you may wish. When ready, take them out of the brine and simmer in 
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pure water until tender enough to stick a straw through—if still too salt, soak 
in clear water; drain thoroughly and lay them in vinegar in which is dissolved 
one ounce of turmeric to the gallon. For five gallons of pickle, take two ounces 
of mace, two of cloves, two of cinnamon, two of allspice, two of celery seed, a 
quarter of a pound of white race ginger, cracked fine, half a pound of white 
mustard seed, half a pint of small red peppers, quarter of a pound of grated 
horse-radish, half a pint of flour mustard, two ounces of turmeric, half a pint of 
garlic, if you like; soak in two gallons of cider vinegar for two weeks, stirring 
daily. After the pickles have lain in the turmeric vinegar for a week, take them 
out and put in jars or casks, one layer of pickle and one of spice out of the vine- 
gar, till all is used. If the turmeric vinegar is still good and strong, add it and 
the spiced vinegar. If the turmeric vinegar be much diluted, do not use it, but 
add enough fresh to the spiced to cover the pickles; put it on the fire witha 
pound of brown sugar to each gallon; when boiling, pour over the pickle. Repeat 
this two or three times as your taste may direct. 


MIXED PICKLES. 

Scald in salt water until tender, cauliflower heads, small onions, peppers, 
cucumbers cut in dice, nasturtiums and green beans; then drain until dry, and 
pack into wide-mouthed bottles. Boil in each pint of cider vinegar one table- 
spoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt and two tablespoonfuls of mustard; 
pour over the pickle and seal carefully. Other spices may be added if liked. 


BLUE-BERRY PICKLES. 

For blue-berry pickles, old jars which have lost their covers, or whose edges 
have been broken so that the covers will not fit tightly, serve an excellent pur- 
pose, as these pickles must not be kept air-tight. 

Pick over your berries, using only sound ones; fill your jars or wide-mouthed 
bottles to within an inch of the top, then pour in molasses enough to settle 
down into ail the spaces; this cannot be done in a moment, as molasses does not 
run very freely. Only lazy people will feel obliged to stand by and watch its 
progress. As it settles, pour in more until the berries are covered. Then tie 
over the top a piece of cotton cloth to keep the flies and other insects out, and set 
away in the preserve closet. Cheap molasses is good enough, and your pickles 
will soon be ‘‘sharp.’? Wild grapes may be pickled in the same manner. 


PICKLED BUTTERNUTS AND WALNUTS. 


These nuts are in the best state for pickling when the outside shell can be 
penetrated by the head of a pin. Scald them, and rub off the outside skin, put 
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them in a strong brine for six days, changing the water every other day, keep- 
ing them closely covered from the air. Then drain and wipe them, (piercing 
each nat through in several places with a large needle,) and prepare the pickle 
as follows:—For a hundred large nuts, take of black pepper and ginger root each 
an ounce; and of cloves, mace and nutmeg each a half ounce. Pound all the 
spices to powder, and mix them well together, adding two large spoonfuls of 
mustard seed. Put the nuts into jars, (having first stuck each of them through 
in several places with a large needle,) strewing the powdered seasoning between 
every layer of nuts. Boil for five minutes a gallon of the very best cider vine- 
gar, and pour it boiling hot upon the nuts. Secure the jars closely with corks. 
You may begin to eat the nuts in a fortnight. 


WATERMELON PICKLE. 


Ten pounds of watermelon rind boiled in pure water until tender; drain the 
water off, and make a syrup of two pounds of white sugar, one quart of vinegar, 
half an ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon. The syrup to be poured over 
the rind boiling hot three days in succession. 


SWEET PICKLE FOR FRUIT. 


Most of the recipes for making a sweet, pickle for fruit, such as cling-stone 
peaches, damsons, plums, cherries, apricots, etc., are so similar, that we give that 
which is the most successfully used. 

To every quart of fruit, allow a cup of white sugar and a large pint of good 
cider vinegar, adding half an ounce of stick cinnamon, one tablespoonful of 
whole cloves, the same of whole allspice. Let it come to a boil, and pour it hot 
over the fruit; repeat this two or three days in succession; then seal hot in glass 
jars if you wish to keep it for a long time 

The fruit, not the liquor, is to be eaten, and used the same as any pickle. 
Some confound this with “Spiced Fruit,” which is not treated the same, one 
being a pickle, the other a spiced preserve boiled down thick. 

Damsons and plums should be pricked with a needle, and peaches washed 
with a weak lye, and then rubbed with a coarse cloth to remove the fur. 


PEAR PICKLE. 


Select small, sound ones, remove the blossom end, stick them with a fork, 
allow to each quart of pears one pint of cider vinegar and one cup of sugar, put 
in a teaspoonful allspice, cinnamon and cloves to boil with the vinegar; then 
2dd the pears and boil, and seal in jars. 
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SPICED CURRANTS. 


Seven pounds of fruit, four pounds of sugar, one pint of good cider vinegar, 
one tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves. Put into a 
kettle and boil until the fruit is soft; then skim out the fruit, putting it on dishes 
until the syrup is boiled down thick. Turn the fruit back into the syrup again, 
so as to heat it all through; then seal it hot in glass jars, and set it in a cool, dark 
place. 

Any tart fruit may be put up in this way, and is considered a very good 
embellishment for cold meats. 


SPICED PLUMS. 


Seven pounds of plums, one pint of céder vinegar, four pounds of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of broken cinnamon bark, half as much of whole cloves and the 
same of broken nutmeg; place these in a muslin bag and simmer them in a little 
vinegar and water for half an hour; then add it all to the vinegar and sugar, and 
bring to a boil; add the plums, and boil carefully until they are cooked tender. 
Before cooking the plums they should be pierced with a darning needle several 
times; this will prevent the skins bursting while cooking. 


SPICED GRAPES. 


Take the pulp from the grapes, preserving the skins. Boil the pulp and rub 
through a colander to get out the seeds; then add the skins to the strained pulp 
and boil with the sugar, vinegar and spices. To every seven pounds of grapes 
use four and one-half pounds of sugar, one pint of good vinegar. Spice quite 
highly with ground cloves and allspice, with a little cinnamon. 


PICKLED CHERRIES. 


Select sound, large cherries, as large as you can get them; to every quart of 
cherries allow a large cupful of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a dozen 
whole cloves, and half a dozen blades of mace; put the vinegar and sugar on to 
heat with the spices; boil five minutes, turn out into a covered stoneware vessel; 
cover and let it get perfectly cold; pack the cherries into jars, and pour the vine- 
gar over them when cold; cork tightly and set away; they are fit for use almost 
immediately. 





rE D_-aip-_-alp- alo» » 


BOBTABLES. |} 


Vegetables of all kinds should be thoroughly picked over, throwing out all 
decayed or unripe parts, then well washed in several waters. Most vegetables, 
when peeled, are better when laid in cold water a short time before cooking. 
When partly cooked a little salt should be thrown into the water in which they 
are boiled, and they should cook steadily after they are put on, not allowed to 
stop boiling or simmering until they are thoroughly done. Every sort of 
culinary vegetable is much better when freshly gathered and cooked as soon as 
possible, and, when done, thoroughly drained, and served immediately while hot. 

Onions, cabbage, carrots and turnips should be cooked in a great deal of 
water, boiled only long enough to sufficiently cook them, and immediately 
drained. Longer boiling makes them insipid in taste, and with too little water 
they turn a dark color. 

Potatoes rank first in importance in the vegetable line, and consequently 
should be properly served: It requires some little intelligence to cook even so 
simple and common a dish as boiled potatoes. In the first place, all defective or 
green ones should be cast; out; a bad one will flavor a whole dish. If they are 
not uniform in size, they should be made so by cutting after they are peeled. 
The best part of a potato, or the most nutritious, is next to the skin, therefore 
they should be pared very thinly, if at all; then, if old, the cores should be cut 
out, thrown into cold water salted a little, and boiled until soft enough for a fork 
to pierce through easily; drain immediately, and replace the kettle on the fire 
with the cover partly removed, until they are completely dried. New potatoes 
should be put into boiling water, and when partly done salted a little. They 
should be prepared just in time for cooking, by scraping off the thin outside 
skin. They require about twenty minutes to boil. 














TO BOIL NEW POTATOES. 


Do not have the potatoes dug long before they are dressed, as they are never 
good when they have been out of the ground some time. Well wash them, rub 
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off the skins with a coarse cloth, and put them in boiling water salted. Let 
them boil until tender; try them with a fork, and when done pour the water 
away from them; let them stand by the side of the fire with the lid of the 
sauce-pan partially removed, and when the potatoes are thoroughly dry, put 
them in a hot vegetable dish, with a piece of butter the size of a walnut; pile the 
potatoes over this, and serve. If the potatoes are too old to have the skins rubbed 
off, boil them in their jackets; drain, peel and serve them as above, with a piece 
of butter placed in the midst of them. They require twenty to thirty minutes 
to cook. Serve them hot and plain, or with melted butter over them. 


MASHED POTATOES. 


Take the quantity needed, pare off the skins, and lay them in cold water half 
an hour; then put them into a sauce-pan, with a little salt; cover with water and 
boil them until done. Drain off the water and mash them fine with a potato- 
masher. Have ready a piece of butter the size of an egg, melted in half a cup 
of boiling hot milk, and a good pinch of salt; mix it well with the mashed 
potatoes until they are a smooth paste, taking care that they are not too wet. 
Put them into a vegetable dish, heap them up and smooth over the top, put a 
small piece of butter on the top in the centre, and have dots of pepper here and 
there on the surface as large as a half dime. 

Some prefer using a heavy fork or wire-beater, instead of a potato-masher, 
beating the potatoes quite light, and heaping them up in the dish without 
smoothing over the top. 


BROWNED POTATOES. 


Mash them the same as the above, put them into a dish that they are to be 
served in, smooth over the top, and brush over with the yolk of an egg, or spread 
on a bountiful supply of butter and dust well with flour. Set in the oven to 
brown; it will brown in fifteen minutes with a quick fire. 


MASHED POTATOES, (Warmed Over.) 


To two cupfuls of cold mashed potatoes, add a half cupful of milk, a pinch of 
salt, a tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, and two eggs beaten 
toa froth. Mix the whole until thoroughly light; then put into a pudding or 
vegetable dish, spread a little butter over the top, and bake a golden brown. 
The quality depends upon very thoroughly beating the eggs before adding them, 
so that the potato will remain light and porous after baking, similar to sponge- 
cake. 
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POTATO PUFFS. 


Prepare the potatoes as directed for mashed potato. While hot, shape in 
balls about the size of an egg. Have a tin sheet well buttered, and place the 
balls on it. As soon as all are done, brush over with beaten egg. Brown in 
the oven. When done, slip a knife under them and slide them upon a hot 
platter. Garnish with parsley, and serve immediately. 


POTATOES A LA CREME. 


Heat a cupful of milk; stir in a heaping tablespoonful of butter cut up in as 
much flour. Stir until smooth and thick; pepper and salt, and add two cupfuls 
of cold boiled potatoes, sliced, and a little very finely chopped parsley. Shake 
over the fire until the potatoes are hot all through, and pour into a deep dish. 


NEW POTATOES AND CREAM. 


Wash and rub new potatoes with a coarse cloth or scrubbing-brush; drop 
into boiling water and boil briskly until done, and no more; press a potato 
against the side of the kettle with a fork; if done, it will yield to a gentle 
pressure; in a sauce-pan have ready some butter and cream, hot, but not boil- 
ing, a little green parsley, pepper and salt; drain the potatoes, add the mixture, 
put over hot water for a minute or two, and serve. 


SARATOGA CHIPS. 


Peel good-sized potatoes, and slice them as evenly as possible. Drop them into 
ice-water; have a kettle of very hot lard, as for cakes; put a few at a time into a 
towel and shake, to dry the moisture out of them, and then drop them into the 
boiling lard. Stir them occasionally, and when of a light brown take them out 
with a skimmer, and they will be crisp and not greasy. Sprinkle salt over them 
while hot. 


FRIED RAW POTATOES. — 


Peel half a dozen medium-sized potatoes very evenly, cut them in slices ag 
thin as an egg-shell, and be sure to cut them from the breadth, not the length, 
of the potato. Put a tablespoonful each of butter and sweet lard into the 
frying-pan, and as soon as it boils add the sliced potatoes, sprinkling over them 
salt and pepper to season them. Cover them with a tight-fitting lid, and let the 
steam partly cook them; then remove dt, and let them fry a bright gold color, 
shaking and turning them carefully, so as to brown equally. Serve very hot. 
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Fried, cold, cooked potatoes may be fried by the same recipe, only slice them 
a little thicker. 

Remark.—Boiled or steamed potatoes chopped up or sliced while they are 
yet warm never fry so successfully as when cold. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES, (Kentucky Style.) 


Peel and slice raw potatoes thin, the same as for frying. Butter an earthen 
dish, put in a layer of potatoes, and season with salt, pepper, butter, a bit of 
onion chopped fine, if liked; sprinkle a little flour. Now put another layer of 
potatoes and the seasoning. Continue in this way till the dish is filled. Just 
before putting into the oven, pour a quart of hot milk over. Bake three quarters 
of an hour. 

Cold boiled potatoes may be cooked the same. It requires less time to bake 
them; they are delicious either way. If the onion is disliked, it can be omitted. 


STEAMED POTATOES. 


This mode of cooking potatoes is now much in vogue, particularly where 
they are wanted on a large scale, it being so very convenient. Pare the potatoes, 
throw them into cold water as they are peeled, then put them in a steamer. 
Place the steamer over a sauce-pan of boiling water, and steam the potatoes 
from twenty to forty minutes, according to the size and sort. When the fork 
goes easily through them, they are done; then take them up, dish, and serve 
very quickly. 

POTATO SNOW. 


Choose some mealy potatoes that will boil exceedingly white; pare them, and 
cook them well, but not so as to be watery; drain them, and mash and season 
them well. Put in the sauce-pan in which they were dressed, so as to keep 
them as hot as possible; then press them through a wire sieve into the dish in 
which they are to be served; strew a little fine salt upon them previous to send- 
ing them to table. French cooks also add:a small quantity of pounded loaf 
sugar while they are being mashed. 


HASTY COOKED POTATOES. 


Wash and peel some potatoes; cut them into slices of about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness; throw them into botling salted water, and, if of good quality, 
they will be done in about ten minutes. 

Strain off the water, put the potatoes into a hot dish, chop them slightly, add 
pepper, salt, and a few small pieces of fresh butter, and serve without loss of time. 
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FAVORITE WARMED POTATOES. 


The potatoes should be boiled whole with the skins on in plenty of water, well 
salted, and are much better for being boiled the day before needed. Care should 
be taken that they are not over cooked. Strip off the skins (not pare them with 
a knife), and slice them nearly a quarter of an inch thick. Place them in a 
chopping-bowl and sprinkle over them sufficient salt and pepper to season them 
well; chop them all one way, then turn the chopping-bowl half way around, 
and chop across them, cutting them into little square pieces, the shape of dice. 
About twenty-five minutes before serving time, place on the stove a sauce-pan 
{or any suitable dish) containing a piece of butter the size of an egg; when it 
begins to melt and run over the bottom of the dish, put in a cup of rich sweet 
milk. When this boils up, put in the chopped potatoes; there should be about 
a quart of them; stir them a little so that they become moistened through with 
the milk; then cover and place them on the back of the stove, or in a moderate 
oven, where they will heat through gradually. When heated through stir care- 
fully from the bottom with a spoon, and cover tightly again. Keep hot until 
ready to serve. Baked potatoes are very good warmed in this manner. 


CRISP POTATOES. 


Cut cold raw potatoes into shavings, cubes, or any small shape; throw them, 
afew at a time, into boiling fat, and toss them about with a knife until they 
are a uniform light brown; drain and season with salt and pepper. Fat is never 
hot enough while bubbling—when it is ready it is still and smoking, but should 
never burn. 

LYONNAISE POTATOES. 


Take eight or ten good-sized cold boiled potatoes, slice them endwise, then 
crosswise, making them like dice in small squares. When you are ready to cook 
them, heat some butter or good drippings in a frying-pan; fry in it one small 
onion (chopped fine) until it begins to change color, and look yellow. Now put 
in your potatoes, sprinkle well with salt and pepper, stir well and cook about 
five minutes, taking care that you do not break them. They must not brown. 
Just before taking up, stir in a tablespoonful of minced parsley. Drain dry by 


shaking in a heated colander. Serve very hot. 
—Delmonico. 


POTATO FILLETS. 


Pare and slice the potatoes thin; cut them if you like in small fillets, about a 
quarter of an inch square, and as long as the potato will admit; keep them in 
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cold water until wanted, then drop them into boiling lard; when nearly done, 
take them out with a skimmer and drain them, boil up the lard again, drop the 
potatoes back and fry till done; this operation causes the fillets to swell up 
and puff. 


POTATO CROQUETTES. No. I. 


Wash, peel and put four large potatoes in cold water, with a pinch of salt, 
and set them over a brisk fire; when they are done pour off all the water and 
mash them. Take another sauce-pan, and put in it ten tablespoonfuls of milk 
and a lump of butter half the size of an egg; put it over a brisk fire; as soon as 
the milk comes to a boil, pour the potatoes into it, and stir them very fast with 
a wooden spoon; when thoroughly mixed, take them from the fire and put them 
onadish. Take a tablespoonful and roll it in a clean towel, making it oval in 
shape; dip it in a well-beaten egg, and then in bread-crumbs, and drop it in hot 
drippings or lard. Proceed in this manner till all the potato is used, four 
potatoes making six croquettes. Fry them a light brown all over, turning them 
gently as may be necessary. When they are done, lay them on brown paper or 
a hair sieve, to drain all fat off; then serve on a napkin. 


POTATO CROQUETTES. No. 2. 


Take two cups of cold mashed potato, season with a pinch of salt, pepper 
and a tablespoonful of butter. Beat up the whites of two eggs, and work all 
together thoroughly; make it into small balls slightly flattened, dip them in the 
beaten yolks of the eggs, then roll either in flour or cracker-crumbs; fry the 


same as fish-balls. 
—Delmonico’s. 


POTATOES A LA DELMONICO. 


Cut the potatoes with a vegetable cutter into small balls about the size of a 
marble; put them into a stew-pan with plenty of butter, and a good sprinkling 
of salt; keep the sauce-pan covered, and shake occasionally until they are quite 
done, which will be in about an hour. 


FRIED POTATOES WITH EGGS. 


Slice cold boiled potatoes, and fry in good butter until brown; beat up one or 
two eggs, and stir into them just as you dish them for the table ; do not leave 
them a moment on the fire after the eggs are in, for if they harden they are not 
half so nice; one egg is enough for three or four persons, unless they are very 
fond of potatoes; if they are, have plenty, and put in two. 
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BAKED POTATOES. 


Potatoes are either baked in their jackets or peeled; in either case they should 
not be exposed to a fierce heat, which is wasteful, inasmuch as thereby a great 
deal of vegetable is scorched and rendered uneatable. They should be fre- 
quently turned while being baked, and kept from touching each other in the 
oven or dish. When done in their skins, be particular to wash and brush them 
before baking them. If convenient, they may be baked in wood-ashes, or in a 
Dutch oven in front of the fire. When pared they should be baked in a dish, 
and fat of some kind added to prevent their outsides from becoming burnt; they 
are ordinarily baked thus as an accessory to baked meat. 

Never serve potatoes, boiled or baked whole, in a closely covered dish. They 
become sodden and clammy. Cover with a folded napkin that allows the steam 
to escape, or absorbs the moisture. They should be served promptly when done, 
and require about three-quarters of an hour to one hour to bake them, if of a 
good size. 


BROWNED POTATOES WITH A ROAST. No. 1. 


About three quarters of an hour before taking up your roasts, peel middling- 
sized potatoes, boil them unti! partly done, then arrange them in the roasting- 
pan around the roast, basting them with the drippings at the same time you do 
the meat, browning then evenly. Serve hot with the meat. Many cooks partly 
boil the potatoes before putting around the roast. New potatoes are very good 
cooked around a roast. 


BROWNED POTATOES WITH A ROAST. No. 2. 


Peel, cook and mash the required quantity, adding while hot a little chopped 
onion, pepper and salt ; form it into small oval balls and dredge them with flour; 
then place around the meat, about twenty minutes before it is taken from the 
oven. When nicely browned, drain dry and serve hot with the meat. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Boiled, steamed and baked the same as Irish potatoes; generally cooked with 
their jackets on. Cold sweet potatoes may be cut in slices across or lengthwise, 
and fried as common potatoes; or may be cut in half and served cold. 

Boiled sweet potatoes are very nice. Boil until partly done, peel them and 
bake brown, basting them with butter or beef drippings several times. Served 
hot. They should be a nice brown. 
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BAKED SWEET POTATOES. 


Wash and scrape them, split them lengthwise. Steam or boil them until 
nearly done. Drain, and put them in a baking-dish, placing over them lumps 
of butter, pepper and salt; sprinkle thickly with sugar, and bake in the oven to 
a nice brown. 

Hubbard squash is nice cooked in the same manner. 


ONIONS BOILED. 


The white silver-skins are the best species. To boil them peel off the outside, 
cut off the ends, put them into cold water and into astew-pan, and let them scald 
two minutes; then turn off that water, pour on cold water, salted a little, and 
boil slowly till tender, which will be in thirty or forty minutes, according to their 
size; when done drain them quite dry, pour a little melted butter over them, 
sprinkle them with pepper and salt and serve hot. 

An excellent way to peel onions so as not to affect the eyes is to take a pan 
full of water, and hold and peel them under the water. 


ONIONS STEWED. 


Cook the same as boiled onions, and when quite done turn off all the water; 
add a teacupful of milk, a piece of butter the size of an egg, pepper and salt to 
taste, a tablespoonful of flour stirred to a cream; let all boil up once and serve in 
a vegetable dish, hot. 


ONIONS BAKED. 


Use the large Spanish onion, as best for this purpose; wash them clean, but 
do not peel, and put into a sauce-pan, with slightly salted water; boil an hour, 
replacing the water with more boiling hot as it evaporates; turn off the waiter, 
and lay the onions on a cloth to dry them well; roll each one in a piece of but- 
tered tissue paper, twisting it at the top to keep it on, and bake in a slow oven 
about an hour, or until tender all through; peel them; place in a deep dish, and 
brown slightly, basting well with butter for fifteen minutes; season with salt 
and pepper, and pour some melted butter over them. 


FRIED ONIONS. 


Peel, slice, and fry them brown in equal quantities of butter and lard or nice 
drippings; cover until partly soft, remove the cover and brown them; salt and 


pepper. 
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SCALLOPED ONIONS. 


Take eight or ten onions of good size, slice them, and boil until tender. Lay 
them in a baking-dish, put in bread-crumbs, butter in small bits, pepper and salt, 
between each layer until the dish is full, putting bread-crumbs last; add milk or 
cream until full. Bake twenty minutes or half an hour 

A little onion is not an injurious article of food, as many believe. <A judicious 
use of plants of the onion family is quite as important a factor in successful 
cookery as salt and pepper. When carefully concealed by manipulation in food, 
it affords zest and enjoyment to many who could not otherwise taste of it were 
its presence known. A great many successful compounds derive their excellence 
from the partly concealed flavor of the onion, which imparts a delicate appetiz- 
ing aroma highly prized by epicures. 


CAULIFLOWER. 


When cleaned and washed, drop them into boiling water, into which you 
have put salt and a teaspoonful of flour, or a slice of bread; boil till tender; take 
otf, drain, and dish them; serve with a sauce spread over, and made with melted 
butter, salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, chopped parsley, and vinegar. 

Another way is to make a white sauce (see Sauces), and when the cauli- 
flowers are dished as above, turn the white sauce over, and serve warm. They 
may also be served in the same way with a milk, cream, or tomato sauce, or 
with brown butter. 

It is a very good plan to loosen the leaves of a head of cauliflower, and let lie, 
the top downward in a pan of cold salt water, to remove any insects that might 
be hidden between them. 

FRIED CAULIFLOWER. 


Boil the cauliflowers till about half done. Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour 
with two yolks of eggs, then add water enough to make a rather thin paste; 
add salt to taste; the two whites are beaten till stiff, and then mixed with the 
yolks, flour and water. Dip each branch of the cauliflowers into the mixture, 
and fry them in hot fat. When done, take them off with a skimmer, turn into 
a colander, dust salt all over, and serve warm. Asparagus, celery, egg-plant, 
oyster plant are all fine when fried in this manner. 


CABBAGE, BOILED. 


Great care is requisite in cleaning a cabbage for boiling, as it frequently 
harbors numerous insects. The large drum-head cabbage requires an hour to 
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boil; the green savory cabbage will boil in twenty minutes. Add considerable 
salt to the water when boiling. Do not let a cabbage boil too long,—by a long 
boiling it becomes watery. Remove it from the water into a colander to drain, 
and serve with drawn butter, or butter poured over it. 

Red cabbage is used for slaw, as is also the white winter cabbage. For direc- 
tions to prepare these varieties, see articles Slaw and Sour-Crout. 


CABBAGE WITH CREAM. 


Remove the outer leaves from a solid, small-sized head of cabbage, and cut 
the remainder as fine as for slaw. Have on the fire a spider or deep skillet, and 
when it is hot put in the cut cabbage, pouring over it right away a pint of boil- 
ing water. Cover closely, and allow it to cook rapidly for ten minutes. Drain 
off the water, and add half a pint of new milk, or part milk and cream; when 
it boils, stir in a large teaspoonful of either wheat or rice flour, moistened with 
milk; add salt and pepper, and as soon as it comes to a boil, serve. Those who 
find slaw and other dishes prepared from cabbage indigestible, will not complain 
of this. 

STEAMED CABBAGE. 

Take a sound, solid cabbage, and with a large sharp knife shave it very finely. 
Put it in a sauce-pan, pour in half a teacupful of water or just enough to keep 
it from burning; cover it very tightly, so as to confine the steam; watch it 
closely, add a little water now and then, until it begins to be tender; then put 
into it a large tablespoonful of butter; salt and pepper to taste, dish it hot. If 
you prefer to give it a tart taste, just before taking from the fire add a third of 
a cup of good vinegar. 

LADIES’ CABBAGE. 

Boil a firm white cabbage fifteen ntinutes, changing the water then for more 
from the boiling tea-kettle. When tender, drain and set aside untii perfectly 
cold. Chop fine and add two beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of butter, pepper, 
salt, threo tablespoonfuls of rich milk or cream. Stir all well together, and bake 
in a buttered pudding-dish until brown. Serve very hot. This dish resembles 
cauliflower and is very digestible and palatable. 


FRIED CABBAGE. 

Place in a frying-pan an ounce of butter and heat it boiling hot. Then 
take cold boiled cabbage chopped fine, or cabbage hot, cooked the same as 
steamed cabbage, put it into the hot butter and fry a light brown, adding two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Very good. 
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FRENCH WAY OF COOKING CABBAGE. 

Chop cold boiled white cabbage and let it drain till perfectly dry; sti~ in some 
melted butter to taste; pepper, salt and four tablegpoonfuls of cream; after it is 
heated through add two well-beaten eggs; then turn the mixture into a buttered 
frying-pan, stirring until it is very hot and becomes a delicate brown on the 
under side. Place a hot dish over the pan, which must be reversed when turned 
out to be served. 


SOUR-CROUT. 

Barrels having held wine or vinegar are used to prepare sour-crout in. It is 
better, however, to have a special barrel for the purpose. Strasburg, as well as 
all Alsace, has a well-acquired fame for preparing the cabbages. They slice very 
white and firm cabbages in fine shreds with a machine made for the purpose. 
At the bottom of a small barrel they place a layer of coarse salt, and alternately 
layers of cabbage and salt, being careful to have one of salt on the top. As each 
layer of cabbage is added, it must be pressed down by a large and heavy pesile, 
and fresh layers are added as soon as the juice floats on the surface. The cab- 
bage must be seasoned with a few grains of coriander, juniper berries, etc. 
When the barrel is full it must be put in a dry cellar, covered with a cloth, 
under a p’ank, and on this heavy weights are placed. At the end of a few days 
it will begin to ferment, during which time the pickle must be drawn off and 
replaced by fresh, until the liquor becomes clear. This should be done every 
day. Renew the cloth and wash the cover, put the weights back, and let stand 
for a month. By that time the sour-crout will be ready for use. Care must 
be taken to let the least possible air enter the sour-crout, and to have the cover 
perfectly clean. Each time the barrel has to be opened it must be properly 
closed again. These precautions must not be neglected. 

This is often fried in the same manner as fried cabbage, excepting it is first 
boiled until soft in just water enough to cook it, then fry and add vinegar. 


TO BOIL RICE. 

Pick over the rice carefully, wash it in warm water, rubbing it between the 
hands, rinsing it in several waters, then let it remain in cold water until ready 
to be cooked. Have a sauce-pan of water slightly salted; when it is boiling 
hard, pour off the cold water from the rice, and sprinkle it in the boiling water 
by degrees, so as to keep the particles separated. Boil it steadily for twenty 
minutes, then take it off from the fire, and drain off all the water. Place the 
sauce-pan with the lid partly off, on the back part of the stove, where it is only 
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moderately warm, to allow the rice to dry. The moisture will pass off and each 
grin of rice will be separated, so that if shaken the grains will fall apart. This 
is the true way of serving rice as a vegetable, and is the mode of cooking it in 
the southern States where it is raised. 


PARSNIPS, BOILED. 

Wash, scrape and split them. Put them into a pot of boiling water; adda 
little salt, and boil them till quite tender, which will be in from two to three 
hours according to their size. Dry them in a cloth when done and pour melted 
butter or white sauce (see Sauces) over them in the dish. Serve them up with 
any sort of boiled meat or with salt cod. 

Parsnips are very good baked or stewed with meat. 


FRIED PARSNIPS. 

Boil tender in a little hot water salted; scrape, cut into long slices, dredge 
with flour; fry in hot lard or dripping, or in butter and lard mixed; fry quite 
brown. Drain off fat and serve. 

Parsnips may be boiled and mashed the same as potatoes. 


STEWED PARSNIPS. 

After washing and scraping the parsnips slice them about half of an inch 
thick. Put them in a sauce-pan of boiling water containing just enough to 
barely cook them; add a tablespoonful of butter, season with salt and pepper, then 
cover closely. Stew them until the water has cooked away, watching carefully 
and stirring often to prevent burning, until they are soft. When they are done 
they will be of a creamy light straw color and deliciously sweet, retaining all the 
goodness of the vegetable. 

PARSNIP FRITTERS. 

Boil four or five parsnips; when tender take off the skin and mash them fine; 
add to them a teaspoonful of wheat flour and a beaten egg; put a tablespoonful 
of lard or beef drippings in a frying-pan over the fire, add to it a saltspoonful of 
salt; when boiling hot putin the parsnips; make it in small cakes with a spoon; 
when one side is a delicate brown turn the other; when both are done take them 
on a dish, put a very little of the fat in which they were fried over and serve hot. 
These resemble very nearly the taste of the salsify or oyster plant, and will gen- 
erally be preferred. 

CREAMED PARSNIPS. 

Boil tender, scrape, and slice lengthwise. Put over the fire with two table- 

spoonfuls of butter, pepper and salt, and a little minced parsley. Shake until 
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the mixture boils. Dish the parsnips, add to the sauce three tablespoonfuls of 
cream or milk, in which has been stirred a quarter of a spoonful of flour. Boil 
once, and pour over the parsnips. 


STEWED TOMATOES. 

Pour boiling water over a dozen sound ripe tomatoes; let them remain for a 
few moments; then peel off the skins, slice them, and put them over the 
fire in a well-lined tin or granite ware sauce-pan. Stew them about 
twenty minutes, then add a tablespoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste; let them stew fifteen minutes longer; and serve hot. Some prefer to 
thicken tomatoes with a little grated bread, adding a teaspoonful of sugar; and 
others who like the flavor of onion chop up one and add while stewing; then 
again some add as much green corn as there are tomatoes. 


TO PEEL TOMATOES. 

Put the tomatoes into a frying-basket, and plunge them into hot water for 
three or four minutes. Drain and peel. Another way is to place them in a flat 
baking-tin and set them in a kot oven about five minutes; this loosens the skins 
so that they readily slip off. 


SCALLOPED TOMATOES. 

Butter the sides and bottom of a pudding-dish. Puta layer of bread-crumbs 
in the bottom; on them put a layer of sliced tomatoes; sprinkle with salt, pepper 
and some bits of butter, and a very little white sugar. Then repeat with another 
layer of crumbs, another of tomato, and seasoning until full, having the top layer 
of slices of tomato, with bits of butter on each. Bake covered until well cooked 
through; remove the cover and brown quickly. 


STUFFED BAKED TOMATOES. 

From the blossom-end of a dozen tomatoes—smooth, ripe and solid—cut a 
thin slice, and with a small spoon scoop out the pulp without breaking the rind 
surrounding it; chop asmall head of cabbage and a good-sized onion finely, 
and mix with them fine bread-crumbs and the pulp; season with pepper, salt 
and sugar, and add a cup of sweet cream; when all is well mixed, fill the 
tomato shells, replace the slices, and place the tomatoes in a buttered baking 
dish, cut ends up. and put in the pan just enough water to keep from burning; 
drop a small lump of butter on each tomato, and bake half an hour or so, till well 
done; place another bit of butter on each, and serve in same dish. Very fine. 

Another stuffing which is considered quite fine. Cut a slice from the stem 
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of each and scoop out the soft pulp. Mince one small onion and fry it slightly: 
add a gill of hot water, the tomato pulp, and two ounces of cold veal or chicken 
chopped fine, simmer slowly, and season with salt and pepper. Stir into the 
pan cracker-dust or bread-crumbs enough to absorb the moisture; take off from 
the fire and let it cool; stuff the tomatoes with this mass, sprinkle dry crumbs 
over the top; add a small piece of butter to the top of each and bake until slightly 
browned on top. 


BAKED TOMATOES, (Plain.) 


Peel and slice quarter of an inch thick ; place in layers in a pudding dish, 
seasoning each layer with salt, pepper, butter, and a very little white sugar. 
Cover with a lid or large plate, and bake half an hour. Remove the lid and 
brown for fifteen minutes. Just before taking from the oven, pour over the 
top three or four tablespoonfuls of whipped cream with melted butter. 


TO PREPARE TOMATOES, (Raw.) 


Carefully remove the peelings. Only perfectly ripe tomatoes should ever be 
eaten raw, and if ripe the skins easily peel off. Scalding injures the flavor. 
Slice thin, and sprinkle generously with salt, more sparingly with black pepper, 
and to a dish holding one quart, add a light tablespoonful of sugar to givea 
piquant zest to the whole. Lastly, add a gill of best cider vinegar; although, if 
you would have a dish yet better suited to please an epicurean palate, you may 
add a teaspoonful of made mustard and two tablespoonfuls of rich sweet cream. 


FRIED AND BROILED TOMATOES. 


Cut firm, large, ripe tomatoes into thick slices, rather more than a quarter of 
an inch thick. Season with salt and pepper, dredge well with flour, or roll in 
egg and crumbs, and fry them brown on both sides evenly, in hot butter and 
lard mixed. Or, prepare them the same as for frying, broiling on a well- 
greased gridiron, seasoning afterward the same as beefsteak. A good accom. 
paniment to steak. Or, having prepared the following sauce, a pint of milk, a 
tablespoonful of flour and one beaten egg, salt, pepper and a very little mace; 
cream an ounce of butter, whisk into it the milk and let it simmer until it 
thickens; pour the sauce on a hot side-dish and arrange the tomatoes in the 
centre. 


SCRAMBLED TOMATOES. 


Remove the skins from a dozen tomatoes; cut them up in a sauce-pan; add a 
little butter pepper and salt; when sufficiently boiled, beat up five or six eggs, 
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and just before you serve turn them into the sauce-pan with the tomatoes, and 
stir one way for two minutes, allowing them time to be done thoroughly. 


CUCUMBER A LA CREME. 
Peel and cut into slices (lengthwise) some fine cucumbers. Boil them until 
soft, salt to taste, and serve with delicate cream sauce. 
For Tomato Salad, see ‘‘ Salads,”’ also for Raw Cucumbers. 


FRIED CUCUMBERS. 
Pare them and cut lengthwise in very thick slices; wipe them dry with a 
cloth; sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, and fry in lard and 
butter, a tablespoonful of each, mixed. Brown both sides and serve warm. 


GREEN CORN, BOILED. 

This should be cooked on the same day it is gathered; it loses its sweetness 
in a few hours and must be artificially supplied. Strip off the husks, pick out 
all the silk and put it in boiling water ; if not entirely fresh, add a tablespoonful 
of sugar to the water, but zo sa/¢; boil twenty minutes, fast, and serve; or you 
may cut it from the cob, put in plenty of butter and a little salt, and serve in a 
covered: vegetable dish. The corn is much sweeter when cooked with the husks 
on, but requires longer time to boil. Will generally boil in twenty minutes. 

Green corn left over from dinner makes a nice breakfast dish, prepared as 
follows: Cut the corn from the cob, and put into a bowl with a cup of milk to 
every cup of corn, a half cup of flour, one egg, a pinch of salt, and a little butter. 
Mix well into a thick batter, and fry in small cakes in very hot butter. Serve 
with plenty of butter and powdered sugar. 


CORN PUDDING. 

This is a Virginia dish. Scrape the substance out of twelve ears of tender, 
green, uncooked corn (it is better scraped than grated, as you do not get those 
husky particles which you cannot avoid with a grater); add yolks and whites, 
beaten separately, of four eggs, a teaspoonful of sugar, the same of flour mixed 
in a tablespoonful of butter, a small quantity of salt and pepper, and one pint of 
milk. Bake about half or three quarters of an hour. 


STEWED CORN. 
Take a dozen ears of green sweet corn, very tender and juicy; cut off the 
kernels, cutting with a large sharp knife from the top of the cob down; then 
scrape the cob. Put the corn into a sauce-pan over the fire, with just enough 
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water to make it cook without burning; boil about twenty minutes, then add a 
teacupful of milk or cream, a tablespoonful of cold butter, and season with pepper 
and salt. Boil ten minutes longer, and dish up hot, in a vegetable dish. The 
corn would be much sweeter if the scraped cobs were boiled first in the water 
that the corn is cooked in. 

Many like corn cooked in this manner, putting half corn and half tomatoes; 
either way is very good. 


FRIED CORN. 


Cut the corn off the cob, taking care not to bring off any of the husk with 
it, and to have the grains as separate as possible. Fry in a little butter—just 
enough to keep it from sticking to the pan; stir very often. When nicely 
browned, add salt and pepper, and a little rich cream. Do not set it near the 
stove after the cream is added, as it will be apt to turn. This makes a nice 
dinner or breakfast dish. 


ROASTED GREEN CORN. 


Strip off all the husk from green corn, and roast it on a gridiron over a bright 
fire of coals, turning it as one side is done. Or, if a wood fire is used, make a 
place clean in front of the fire, lay the corn down, turn it when one side is done; 
serve with salt and butter 


SUCCOTASH. 


Take a pint of fresh shelled Lima beans, or any large fresh beans, put them 
in a pot with cold water, rather more than will cover them. Scrape the kernels 
from twelve ears of young sweet corn; put the cobs in with the beans, boiling 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. Now take out the cobs and put in the 
scraped corn; boil again fifteen minutes, then season with salt and pepper to 
taste, a piece of butter the size of an egg, and half a cup of cream. Serve hot. 


FRIED EGG-PLANT. 


Take fresh, purple egg-plants of a middling size; cut them in slices a quarter 
of an inch thick, and soak them for half an hour in cold water, with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt in it. Have ready some cracker or bread-crumbs and one beaten egg; 
drain off the water from the slices, lay them on a napkin, dip them in the 
crumbs and then in the egg, put another coat of crumbs on them, and fry them 
in butter toa light brown. The frying-pan must be hot before the slices are put 
in,—they will fry in ten minutes. 

You may pare them before you put them into the frying-pan, or you may 
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pull the skins off when you take them up. You must not remove them from 
the water until you are ready to cook them, as the air will turn them black. 


STUFFED EGG-PLANT. 

Cut the egg-plant in two; scrape out all the inside and put it in a sauce-pan 
with a little minced ham; cover with water and boil until soft; drain off the 
water; add two tablespoonfuls of grated crumbs, a tablespoonful of butter, half 
a minced onion, salt and pepper; stuff each half of the hull with the mixture; 
add a small lump of butter to each, and bake fifteen minutes 

Minced veal or chicken in the place of ham, is equally as good, and many 
prefer it. 

STRING BEANS. 


Break off the end that grew to the vine, drawing off at the same time the 
string upon the edge; repeat the same process from the other end; cut them 
with a sharp knife into pieces half an inch long, and boil them in just enough 
water to cover them. They usually require one hour’s boiling; but this depends 
upon their age and freshness. After they have boiled until tender, and the 
water boiled nearly out, add pepper and salt, a tablespoonful of butter, and a 
half a cup of cream; if you have not the cream, add more butter. 

Many prefer to drain them before adding the seasoning; in that case they 
lose the real goodness of the vegetable. 


LIMA AND KIDNEY BEANS. 


These beans should be put into boiling water, a little more than enough to 
cover them, and boiled till tender—from half an hour to two hours; serve with 
butter and salt upon them. 

These beans are in season from the last of July to the last of September. 
There are several other varieties of beans, used as summer vegetables, which 
are cooked as above. 

For Baked Beans, see ‘‘ Pork and Beans.”’ 


CELERY. 
This is stewed the same as green corn, by boiling, adding cream, butter, salt 
and-pepper. 
STEWED SALSIFY OR OYSTER PLANT. 
Wash the roots and scrape off their skins, throwing them, as you do so, into 
cold water, for exposure to the air causes them to immediately turn dark. Then 
cut crosswise into little thin slices; throw into fresh water, enough to cover; add 
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a little salt, and stew in a covered vessel until tender, or about one hour. Pour 

off a little of the water, add a small lump of butter, a little pepper, and a gill of 

sweet cream, and a teaspoonful of flour stirred to a paste. Boil up and serve hot. 
Salsify may be simply boiled, and melted butter turned over them. 


FRIED SALSIFY. 

Stew the salsify as usual till very tender; then with the back of a spoon or a 
potato jammer, mash it very fine. Beat up an egg, add a teacupful of milk, a 
little flour, butter and seasoning of pepper and salt. Make into little cakes, and 
fry a light brown in boiling lard, first rolling in beaten egg and then flour. 


BEETS BOILED. 

Select small-sized, smooth roots. They should be carefully washed, but not 
cut before boiling, as the juice will escape and the sweetness of the vegetable be 
impaired, leaving it white and hard. Put them into boiling water, and boil them 
until tender; which requires often from one to two hours. Do not probe them, 
but press them with the finger to ascertain if they are sufficiently done. When 
satisfied of this, take them up, and put them into a pan of cold water, and slip 
off the outside. Cut them into thin slices, and while hot season with butter, 
salt, a little pepper and very sharp vinegar. 


BAKED BEETS. 

Beets retain their sugary, delicate flavor to perfection if they are baked 
instead of boiled. Turn them frequently while in the oven, using a knife, as 
the fork allows the juice to run out. When done remove the skin, and serve, 
with butter, salt and pepper on the slices. 


STEWED BEETS. 

Boil them first, and then scrape and slice them. Put them into a stew-pan 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, some boiled onion and parsley chopped fine, 
and a little vinegar, salt and pepper. Set the pan on the fire, and let the beets 
stew for a quarter of an hour. 

OKRA. 

This grows in the shape of pods, and is of a gelatinous character, much used 
for soup, and is also pickled; it may be boiled as follows. Put the young and 
tender pods of long white okra in salted boiling water in granite, porcelain or a 
tin-lined saucepan—as contact with iron will discolor it; boil fifteen minutes; 
remove the stems, and serve with butter, pepper, salt and vinegar if preferred. 
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ASPARAGUS. 


Scrape the stems of the asparagus lightly, but very clean; throw them into 
cold water, and when they are all scraped and very clean, tie them in bunches 
of equal size; cut the large ends evenly, that the stems may be all of the same 
length, and put the asparagus into plenty of boiling water, well salted. While 
it is boiling, cut several slices of bread half an inch thick, pare off the crust, and 
toast it a delicate brown on both sides. When the stalks of the asparagus are 
tender, (it will usually cook in twenty to forty minutes), lift it out directly, or it 
will lose botk its color and flavor, and will also be liable to break; dip the toast 
quickly into the liquor in which it was boiled, and dish the vegetable upon it, 
the heads all lying one way. Pour over white sauce, or melted butter. 


ASPARAGUS WITH EGGS. 


Boil a bunch of asparagus twenty minutes; cut off the tender tops and lay 
them in a deep pie plate, buttering, salting and peppering well. Beat up four 
eggs, the yolks and whites separately, to a stiff froth; add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or cream, a tablespoonful of warm butter, pepper and salt to taste. Pour 
evenly over the asparagus mixture. Bake eight minutes or until the eggs are 
set. Very good. 


GREEN PEAS. 


Shell the peas and wash in cold water. Put in boiling water just enough to 
cover them well, and keep them from burning; boil from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, when the liquor should be -nearly boiled out; season with pepper 
and salt, and a good allowance of butter; serve very hot. 

This is a very much better way than cooking in a larger quantity of water, 
and draining off the liquor, as that diminishes the sweetness, and much of the 
fine flavor of the peas is lost. The salt should never be put in the peas before 
they are tender, unless very young, as it tends to harden them 


STEWED GREEN PEAS. 


Into a sauce-pan of boiling water put two or three pints of young green peas, 
and when nearly done and tender, drain in a colander dry; then melt two 
ounces of butter in two of flour; stir well, and boil five minutes longer; should 
the pods be quite clean and fresh, boil them first in the water, remove, and put 
in the peas. The Germans prepare a very palatable dish of sweet young pods 
alone, by simply stirring in a little butter with some savory herbs. 
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SQUASHES, OR CYMBLINGS. 

The green or summer squash is best when the outside is beginning to turn 
yellow, as it is then less watery and insipid than when younger. Wash them, 
cut them into pieces, and take out the seeds. Boil them about three-quarters of 
an hour, or till quite tender. When done, drain and squeeze them well till you 
have pressed out all the water; mash them with a little butter, pepper and salt. 
Then put the squash thus prepared into a stew-pan, set it on hot coals, and stir 
it very frequently till it becomes dry. Take care not to let it burn. 

Summer squash is very nice steamed, then prepared the same as boiled. 


BOILED WINTER SQUASH. 

This is much finer than the summer squash. It is fit to eat in August, and, 
in a dry warm place, can be kept well all winter. The color is a very bright 
yellow. Pare it, take out the seeds, cut it in pieces, and stew it slowly till quite 
soft, in a very little water. Afterwards drain, squeeze, and press it well; then 
mash it with a very little butter, pepper and salt. They will boil in from twenty 
to forty minutes. 

BAKED WINTER SQUASH. 

Cut open the squash, take out the seeds, and without paring cut it up into 
large pieces; put the pieces on tins or a dripping-pan, place in a moderately hot 
oven, .and bake about an hour. When done, peel and mash like mashed 
potatoes, or serve the pieces hot on a dish, to be eaten warm with butter like 
sweet potatoes. It retains its sweetness much better baked this way than when 
boiled. 

VEGETABLE HASH. 

Chop rather coarsely the remains of vegetables left from a boiled dinner, 
such as cabbage, parsnips, potatoes, etc., sprinkle over them a little pepper; 
place in a saucepan or frying-pan over the fire; put in a piece of butter the size 
of a hickory nut; when it begins to melt, tip the dish so as to oil the bottom, and 
around the sides; then put in the chopped vegetables; pour in a spoonful or two 
of hot water from the tea-kettle; cover quickly so as to keep in the steam. 
When heated thoroughly take off the cover and stir occasionally until well 
cooked. Serve hot. Persons fond of vegetables will relish this dish very much. 


SPINACH. 
It should be cooked so as to retain its bright-green color, and not sent to 
table, as it so often is, of a dull-brown or olive color; to retain its fresh appear- 
ance, do not cover the vessel while it is cooking. 
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Spinach requires close examination and picking, as insects are frequently 
found among it, and it is often gritty. Wash it through three or four waters. 
Then drain it and put it in boiling water. Fifteen to twenty minutes is gener- 
ally sufficient time to boil spinach. Be careful to remove the scum. When it 
is quite tender, take it up, and drain and squeeze it well. Chop it fine, and put 
it into a sauce-pan with a piece of butter and a little pepper and salt. Set it on 
the fire and let it stew five minutes, stirring it all the time, until quite dry. 
Turn it into a vegetable dish, shape it into a mound, slice some hard-boiled eggs 


and lay around the top. 
GREENS. 


About a peck of greens are enough for a mess for a family of six, such as 
dandelions, cowslips, burdock, chiccory and other greens. All greens should be 
carefully examined, the tough ones thrown out, then be thoroughly washed 
through several waters until they are entirely free from sand. The addition of a 
handful of salt to each pan of water used in washing the greens will free them 
from insects and worms, especially, if, after the last watering, they are allowed 
to stand in salted water for a half hour or Jonger. When ready to boil the 
greens, put them into a large pot half full of boiling water, with a handful of 
salt, and boil them steadily until the stalks are tender; this will be in from five 
to twenty minutes, according to the maturity of the greens; but remember that 
long-continued boiling wastes the tender substances of the leaves, and so 
diminishes both the bulk and the nourishment of the dish; for this reason it is 
best to cut away any tough stalks before beginning to cook the greens. As soon 
as they are tender, drain them in a colander, chop them a little and return them 
to the fire long enough to season them with salt, pepper and butter; vinegar 
may be added if it is liked; the greens should be served as soon as they are hot. 

All kinds of greens can be cooked in this manner. 


STEWED CARROTS. 

Wash and scrape the carrots, and divide them into strips; put them into a 
stew-pan with water enough to cover them; add a spoonful of salt, and let them 
boil slowly until tender; then drain and replace them in the pan, with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter rolled in flour, shake over a little pepper and salt, then add 
enough cream or milk to moisten the whole; let it come to a boil and serve hot. 


CARROTS MASHED. 


Scrape and wash them; cook them tender in boiling water salted slightly. 
Drain well and mash them. Work ina good piece of butter and season with 
pepper and salt. Heap up on a vegetable dish and serve hot. 
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Carrots are also good simply boiled in salted water and dished up hot with 
melted butter over them. 
TURNIPS. 
Turnips are boiled plain with or without meat, also mashed like potatees, and 
stewed like parsnips. They should always be served hot. They require from 
forty minutes to an hour to cook. 


STEWED PUMPKIN. 

See ‘Stewed Pumpkin for Pie.** Cook the same, then after stewing, season 
the same as mashed potatoes. Pumpkin is good baked in the same manner as 
baked winter squash. 

STEWED ENDIVE. 


Ingredients.—Six heads of endive, salt and water, one pint of broth, thicken- 
ing of butter and flour, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, a small lump of sugar. 

Mode.—Wash and free the endive thoroughly from insects, remove the green 
part of the leaves, and put it into boiling water, slightly salted. Let it remain 
for ten minutes; then take it out, drain it till there is no water remaining, and 
chop it very fine. Put it into a stew-pan with the broth; add a little salt and a 
lump of sugar, and boil until the endive is perfectly tender. When done, which 
may be ascertained by squeezing a piece between the thumb and finger, add a 
thickening of butter and flour and the lemon juice; let the sauce boil up, and 
serve. 

Time.—Ten minutes to boil, five minutes to simmer in the broth. 


BAKED MUSHROOMS. 

Prepare them the same as for stewing. Place them in a baking-pan, in a 
moderate oven. Season with salt, pepper, lemon juice, and chopped parsley. 
Cook in the oven fifteen minutes, baste with butter. Arrange on a dish and 
pour the gravy over them. Serve with sauce made by beating a cup of cream, 
two ounces of butter, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a little cayenne pepper, 
salt, a tablespoonful of white sauce, and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Put 
in a sauce-pan and set on the fire. Stir until thick, but do not Jef boil. Mush- 
rooms are very nice placed on slices of well-buttered toast when set into the 
oven to bake. They cook in about fifteen minutes. 


STEWED MUSHROOMS. 
Time, twenty-one minutes. Button mushrooms; salt to taste; a little butter 
relled in flour; two tablespoonfuls of cream or the yolk of one egg. Choose 
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buttons of uniform size. Wipe them clean and white with a wet flannel; put 
them in a stew-pan with a little water, and let them stew very gently for a quar- 
ter of an hour. Add salt to taste, work in a little flour and butter, to make the 
liquor about as thick as cream, and let it boil for five minutes. When you are 
ready to dish it up, stir in two tablespoonfuls of cream or the yolk of an egg; 
stir it over the fire for a minute, but do not let it boil, and serve. Stewed but- 
ton mushrooms are very nice, either in fish stews or ragouts, or served apart to 
eat with fish. Another way of doing them is to stew them in milk and water 
(after they are rubbed white), add to them a little veal gravy, mace and salt, and 
thicken the gravy with cream or the yolks of eggs. 

Mushrooms can be cooked in the same manner as the recipes for oysters, 
either stewed, fried, broiled, or as a soup. They are also used to flavor sauces, 
catsups, meat gravies, game and soups. 


CANNED MUSHROOMS. 

Canned mushrooms may be served with good effect with game and even 
with beefsteak if prepared in this way: Open the can and pour off every drop of 
the liquid found there; let the mushrooms drain, then put them in a sauce-pan 
with a little cream, and butter, pepper, and salt; let them simmer gently for 
from five to ten minutes, and when the meat is on the platter pour the mush- 
rooms over it. If served with steak, that should be very tender, and be broiled, 
never in any case fried. 


MUSHROOMS FOR WINTER USE. 

Wash and wipe free from grit the small fresh button mushrooms. Put into 
a frying-pan a quarter of a pound of the very best butter. Add to it two whole 
cloves, a saltspoonful of salt, and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. When hot, 
add a quart of the small mushrooms, toss them about in the butter for a moment 
only, then put them in jars; fill the top of each jar with an inch or two of the 
butter and let it cool. Keep the jars in a cool place, and when the butter is 
quite firm, add a top layer of salt. Cover to keep out dust. 

The best mushrooms grow on uplands, or in high, open fields, where the air 
is pure. 

TRUFFLES. 

The truffie belongs to the family of the mushrooms; they are used principally 
in this country as a condiment for boned turkey and chicken, scrambled eggs, 
fillets of beef, game and fish. When mixed in due proportion, they add a pecu- 
liar zest and flavor to sauces, that cannot be found in any other plant in the 
vegetable kingdom. 
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ITALIAN STYLE OF DRESSING TRUFFLES. 


Ten truffles, a quarter of a pint of salad-oil, pepper and salt to taste, one 
tablespoonful of minced parsley, a very little finely minced garlic, two blades of 
pounded mace, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 

After cleansing and brushing the truffles, cut them into thin slices, and put 
them in a baking-dish, on a seasoning of oil or butter, pepper, salt, parsley, garlic 
and mace, in the above proportion. Bake them for nearly an hour, and just 
before serving, add the lemon juice and send them to table very hot. 


TRUFFLES AU NATUREL. 


Select some fine truffles; cleanse them, by washing them in several waters 
with a brush, until not a particle of sand or grit remains on them; wrap each 
truffle in buttered paper, and bake in a hot oven for quite an hour; take off the 
paper, wipe the truffles, and serve them in a hot napkin. 


Maccaroni. 


MACCARONI A LA ITALIENNE. 


Divide a quarter of a pound of maccaroni into four-inch pieces. Simmer 
fifteen minutes in plenty of boiling water, salted. Drain. Put the maccaroni 
into a sauce-pan and turn over it a strong soup stock, enough to prevent burn- 
ing. Strew over it an ounce of grated cheese; when the cheese is melted, dish. 
Put alternate layers of maccaroni and cheese; then turn over the soup stock and 
bake half an hour. 


MACCARONI AND CHEESE, 


Break half a pound of maccaroni into pieces an inch or two long; cook it in 
boiling water enough to cover it well; put in a good teaspoonful of salt; let it 
boil about twenty minutes. Drain it well, and then put a layer in the bottom of 
a well-buttered pudding-dish, upon this some grated cheese, and small pieces of 
butter, a bit of salt, then more maccaroni, and so on, filling the dish; sprinkle 
the top layer with a thick layer of cracker-crumbs. Pour over the whole a tea- 
cupful of cream or milk. Set it in the oven and bake half an hour. It should 
be nicely browned on top. Serve in the same dish in which it was baked, with 
a ¢lean napkin pinned around it. 
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TIMBALE OF MACCARONI. 


Break in very short lengths small maccaroni (vermicelli, spaghetti, tagliarini). 
Let it be rather overdone; dress it with butter and grated cheese; then work 
into it one or two eggs, according to quantity. Butter and bread-crumb a plain 
mold, and when the maccaroni is nearly cold fill the mold with it, pressing it 
well down and leaving a hollow in the centre, into which place a well-flavored 
mince of meat, poultry or game; then fill up the mold with more maccaroni, 
pressed well down. Bake in a moderately heated oven, turn out and serve. 


MACCARONI A LA CREME. 


Boil one-quarter of a pound of maccaroni in plenty of hot water, salted, until 
tender; put half a pint of milk in a double boiler, and when it boils stir intoita 
mixture of two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, a little white and cayenne pepper; salt to taste, and from one- 
quarter to one-half a pound of grated cheese according to taste. Drain and dish 
the maccaroni; pour the boiling sauce over it, and serve immediately. 


MACCARONI AND TOMATO SAUCE. 


Divide half a pound of maccaroni into four-inch pieces, put it into boiling 
salted water enough to cover it; boil from fifteen to twenty minutes; then drain; 
arrange it neatly on a hot dish, and pour tomato sauce over it, and serve imme- 
diately while hot. See ‘‘Sauces’’ for tomato sauce. 
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TO MAKE BUTTER. 

Thoroughly scald the churn, then cool well with ice or spring water. Now 
pour in the thick cream; churn fast at first, then, as the butter forms, more 
slowly; always with perfect regularity; in warm weather, pour a little cold 
water into the churn, should the butter form slowly; in winter, if the cream is 
too cold, add a little warm water to bring it to the proper temperature. When 
the butter has ‘‘ come,” rinse the sides of the churn down with cold water, and 
take the butter up with the perforated dasher or a wooden ladle, turning it 
dexterously just below the surface of the buttermilk to catch every stray bit; 
have ready some very cold water, in a deep wooden tray; and into this plunge 
the dasher when you draw it from the churn; the butter will float off, leaving 
the dasher free. When you have collected all the butter, gather behind a 
wooden butter ladle, and drain off the water, squeezing and pressing the butter 
with the ladle; then pour on more cold water, and work the butter with the 
ladle to get the milk out, drain off the water, sprinkle salt over the butter,—a 
tablespoonful to a pound; work it in a little, and set in a cool place for an hour 
to harden, then work and knead it until not another drop of water exudes, and 
the butter is perfectly smooth and close in texture and polish; then with the 
ladle make up into rolls, little balls, stamped pats, etc. 

The churn, dasher, tray and ladle, should be well scalded before using, so that 
the butter will not stick to them, and then cooled with very cold water. 

When you skim cream into your cream Jar, stir it well into what is already 
there, so that it may all sour alike; and no fresh cream should be put with it 
within twelve hours before churning, or the butter will not come quickly; and 
perhaps, not at all. 

Butter is indispensable in almost all culinary preparations. Good, fresh 
putter, used in moderation, is easily digested; it is softening, nutritious, and 
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fattening, and is far more easily digested than any other of the oleaginous sub- 
stances sometimes used in its place. 


TO MAKE BUTTER QUICKLY. 


Immediately after the cow is milked, strain into clean pans, and set it over a 
moderate fire until it is scalding hot; do not let it boil; then set it aside; when 
itis cold, skim off the cream; the milk will still be fit for any ordinary use; 
when you have enough cream, put it into a clean earthen basin; beat it with a 
wooden spoon until the butter is made, which will not be long; then take it from 
the milk and work it with a little cold water, until it is free from milk; then 
drain off the water, put a small tablespoonful of fine salt to each pound of 
butter, and work itin. A small teaspoonful of fine white sugar, worked in with 
the salt, will be found an improvement—sugar is a great preservative. Make 
the butter in a roll; cover it with a bit of muslin, and keep it in a cool place. 
A reliable recipe. 


A BRINE TO PRESERVE BUTTER. 


First work your butter into small rolls, wrapping each one carefully in a 
clean muslin cloth, tying them up with a string. Make a brine, say three 
gallons, having it strong enough of salt to bear up an egg; add half a teacupful 
of pure, white sugar, and one tablespoonful of saltpetre; boil the brine, and when 
cold strain it carefully. Pour it over the rolls so as to more than cover them, 
as this excludes the air. Place a weight over all to keep the rolls under the 
surface. 


PUTTING UP BUTTER TO KEEP. 


Take of the best pure, common salt two quarts, one ounce of white sugar 
and one of saltpetre; pulverize them together completely. Work the butter 
well, then thoroughly work in an ounce of this mixture to every pound of 
butter. The butter to be made into half-pound rolls, and put into the following 
brine—to three gallons of brine strong enough to bear an egg, add a quarter of 


a pound of white sugar. 
— Orange Co., N.¥., style. 


CURDS AND CREAM. 


One gallon of milk will make a moderate dish. Put one spoonful of prepared 
rennet to each quart of milk, and when you find that it has become curd, tie it 
loosely in a thin cloth and hang it to drain; do not wring or press the cloth; 
when drained, put the curd into a mug and set in cool water, which must be 
freguently changed (a refrigerator saves this trouble.) When you dish it, if 
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there is whey in the mug, ladle it gently out without pressing the curd; lay it 
on a deep dish, and pour fresh cream over it; have powdered loaf-sugar to eat 
with it; also hand the nutmeg grater, 

Prepared rennet can be had at almost any druggist’s, and at a reasonable 
price. Call for Crosse & Blackwell’s Prepared Rennet. 


NEW JERSEY CREAM CHEESE. 


First scald the quantity of milk desired; let it cool a little, then add the 
rennet; the directions for quantity are given on the packages of ‘‘ Prepared 
Rennet.’? When the curd is formed, take it out on a ladle without breaking 
it; lay it on a thin cloth held by two persons; dash a ladleful of water over each 
ladleful of curd, to separate the curd; hang it up to drain the water off, and then 
put it under alight press for one hour; cut the curd with a thread into small 
pieces; lay a cloth between each two, and press for an hour; take them out, rub 
them with fine salt, let them lie on a board for an hour, and wash them in cold 
water; let them lie to drain, and in a day or two the skin will look dry; put 
some sweet grass under and over them, and they will soon ripen. 


COTTAGE. CHEESE. 


Put a pan of sour or loppered milk on the stove or range, where it is not too 
hot; let it scald until the whey rises to the top (be careful that it does not boil, 
or the curd will become hard and tough). Place aclean cloth or towel over a 
sieve, and pour this whey and curd into it, leaving it covered to drain two to 
three hours; then put it into a dish and chop it fine with a spoon, adding a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter and enough sweet cream to make the 
cheese the consistency of putty. With your hands make it into little balls flat- 
tened. Keep it in a cool place. Many like it made rather thin with cream, 
serving it in a deep dish. You may make this cheese of sweet milk, by forming 
the curd with prepared rennet. 


SLIP. 


Slip is bonny-clabber without its acidity, and so delicate is its flavor that 
many persons like it just as well as ice-cream. It is prepared thus: Make a 
quart of milk moderately warm; then stir into it one large spoonful of the 
preparation called rennet; set it by, and when cool again it will be as stiff as 
jelly. It should be made only a few hours before it is to be used, or it will be 
tough and watery; in summer set the dish on ice after it has jellied. It must be 
served with powdered sugar, nutmeg and cream. 
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CHEESE FONDU. 


Melt an ounce of butter, and whisk into it a pint of boiled milk. Dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of flour in a gill of cold milk, add it to the boiled milk and 
let it cool. Beat the yolks of four eggs with a heaping teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of pepper, and five ounces of grated cheese. Whip the whites of 
the eggs and add them, pour the mixture into a deep tin lined with buttered 
paper, and allow for the rising, say four inches. Bake twenty minutes and 
serve the moment it leaves the oven. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE. 


Melt an ounce of butter in a sauce-pan;. mix smoothly with it one ounce of 
flour, a pinch of salt and cayenne and a quarter of a pint of milk; simmer the 
mixture gently over the fire, stirring it all the time, till it is as thick as melted 
butter; stir into it about three ounces of finely-grated parmesan, or any good 
cheese. Turn it into a basin, and mix with it the yolks of two well-beaten eggs. 
Whisk three whites to a solid froth, and just before the soufflé is baked put 
them into it, and pour the mixture into a small round tin. It should be only 
half filled, as the fondu will rise very high. Pin a napkin around the dish in 
which it is baked, and serve the moment it is baked. It would be well to havea 
metal cover strongly heated. Time twenty minutes. Sufficient for six persons. 


SCALLOPED CHEESE. 


Any person who is fond of cheese could not fail to favor this recipe. 

Take three slices of bread, well-buttered, first cutting off the brown outside 
crust. Grate fine a quarter of a pound of any kind of good cheese; lay the 
bread in layers in a buttered baking-dish, sprinkle over it the grated cheese, 
some salt and pepper to taste. Mix four well-beaten eggs with three cups of 
milk; pour it over the bread and cheese. Bake it in a hot oven as you would 
cook a bread pudding. This makes an ample dish for four people. 


PASTRY RAMAKINS. 


Take the remains or odd pieces of any light puff-paste left from pies or tarts; 
gather up the pieces of paste, roll it out evenly, and sprinkle it with grated 
cheese of a nice flavor. Fold the paste in three, roll it out again, and sprinkle 
more cheese over; fold the paste, roll it out, and with a paste-cutter shape it in 
any way that may be desired. Bake the ramakins in a brisk oven from ten to 
fifteen minutes. dish them on a hot napkin, and serve quickly. The appearance 
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of this dish may be very much improved by brushing the ramakins over with 
yolk of egg before they are placed in the oven. Where expense is not objected 
to, parmesan is the best kind of cheese to use for making this dish. 

Very nice with a cup of coffee for a lunch. 


CAYENNE CHEESE STRAWS. 


A quarter of a pound of flour, 2 oz. butter, 2 oz. grated parmesan cheese, a 
pinch of salt, and a few grains of cayenne pepper. Mix into a paste with the 
yolk of anegg. Roll out to the thickness of a silver quarter, about four or five 
inches long; cut into strips about a third of an inch wide, twist them as you 
would a paper spill, and lay them on a baking-sheet slightly floured. Bake ina 
moderate oven until crisp, but they must not be the least brown. If put away 
in a tin, these cheese straws will keep a long time. Serve cold, piled tastefully 
on a glass dish. You can make the straws of remnants of puff-pastry, rolling 
in the grated cheese. 


CHEESE CREAM TOAST. 


Stale bread may be served as follows: Toast the slices and cover them slightly 
with grated cheese; make a cream for ten slices out of a pint of milk and two 
tablespoonfuls of plain flour. The milk should be boiling, and the flour mixed 
in a little cold water before stirring in. When the cream is nicely cooked, season 
with salt and butter; set the toast and cheese in the oven for three or four 
minutes, and then pour the cream over them. 


WELSH RAREBIT. 


Grate three ounces of dry cheese, and mix it with the yolks of two eggs, put 
four ounces of grated bread, and three of butter; beat the whole together in a 
mortar with a dessertspoonful of made mustard, a little salt and some pepper; 
toast some slices of bread, cut off the outside crust, cut it in shapes and spread 
the paste thick upon them, and put them in the oven, let them become hot and 
slightly browned, serve hot as possible. 





There are so many ways of cooking and dressing eggs, that it seems un- 
necessary for the ordinary family to use only those that are the most practical. 

To ascertain the freshness of an egg, hold it between your thumb and fore- 
finger in a horizontal position, with a strong light in front of you. The fresh 
egg will have a clear appearance, both upper and lower sides being the same. 
The stale egg will have a clear appearance at the lower side, while the upper side 
will exhibit a dark or cloudy appearance. 

Another test is to put them in a pan of cold water; those that are the first to 
sink are the freshest; the stale will rise and float on top; or, if the large end 
turns up in the water, they are not fresh. The best time for preserving eggs is 
from July to September. 


TO PRESERVE EGGS. 


There are several recipes for preserving eggs, and we give first one which we 
know to be effectual, keeping them fresh from August untilSpring. Take a piece 
of quick-lime as large asa good-size¢ lemon, and two teacupfuls of salt; put it into 
a large vessel and slack it with a gallen of boiling water. It will boil and bubble 
until thick as cream; when it is cold, pour off the top, which will be perfectly 
clear. Drain off this liquor, and pour it over your eggs; see that the liquor 
more than covers them. A stone jar is the most convenient;—one that holds 
about six quarts. 

Another manner of preserving eggs is to pack them in a jar with layers of 
salt between, the large end of the egg downward, with a thick layer of salt at 
the top; cover tightly, and set in a cool place. 

Some put them in a wire basket or a piece of mosquito net, and dip them in 
boiling water half a minute; then pack in saw-dust. Still another manner is to 
dissolve a cheap article of gum arabic, about as thin as mucilage, and brush 
over each egg with it; then pack in powdered charcoal; set in a cool, dark place. 
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Eggs can be kept for some time by smearing the shells with butter or lard; 
then packed in plenty of bran or sawdust, the eggs not allowed to touch one 
another; or coat the eggs with melted paraffine. 


BOILED EGGS. 


Eggs for boiling cannot be too fresh, or boiled too soon after they are laid; 
but rather a longer time should be allowed for boiling a new-laid egg than for 
one that is three or four days old. Have ready a sauce-pan of boiling water; 
put the eggs into it gently with a sp«on, letting the spoon touch the bottom of 
the sauce-pan before it is withdrawn, that the egg may not fall, and conse- 
quently crack. For those who like eggs lightly boiled, three minutes will be 
found sufficient; three and three-quarters to four minutes will be ample time to 
set the white nicely; and if liked hard, six or seven minutes will not be found 
too long. Should the eggs be unusually large, as those of black Spanish fowls 
sometimes are, allow an extra half minute for them. Eggs for salad should be 
boiled for ten or fifteen minutes, and should be placed in a basin of cold water 
for a few minutes, to shrink the meat from the shell; they should then be rolled 
on the table with the hand, and the shell will peel off easily. 


SOFT BOILED EGGS. 

When properly cooked, eggs are done evenly through, like any other food. 
This result may be obtained by putting the egg into a dish with a cover, or a tin 
pail, and then pouring upon them boiling water—two quarts or more to a dozen 
of eggs—and cover and set them away where they will keep hot and not boil, for 
ten to twelve minutes. The heat of the water cooks the eggs slowly, evenly and 
sufficiently, leaving the centre, or yolk, harder than the white, and the egg tastes 
as much richer and nicer as a fresh egg is nicer than a stale egg. 


SCALLOPED EGGS. 


Hard-boil twelve eggs; slice them thin in rings; in the bottom of a large 
well-buttered baking-dish place a layer of grated bread-crumbs, then one of 
eggs; cover with bits of butter, and sprinkle with pepper and salt. Continue 
thus to blend these ingredients until the dish is full; be sure, though, that the 
crumbs cover the eggs upon top. Over the whole pour a large teacupful of 
sweet cream or milk, and brown nicely in a moderately heated oven. 


SHIRRED EGGS. 
Set into the oven until quite hot a common white dish, large enough to hold 
the number of eggs to be cooked, allowing plenty of room for each. Melt in ita 
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small piece of butter, and breaking the eggs carefully in a saucer, one at a time, 
slip them into the hot dish; sprinkle over them a small quantity of pepper and 
salt, and ailow them to cook four or five minutes. Adding a tablespoonful of 
cream tor every two eggs, when the eggs are first slipped in, is a great improve- 
ment. 

This is far more delicate than fried eggs. 

Or prepare the eggs the same, and set them in a steamer, over boiling water. 

They are usually served in hotels baked in individual dishes, about two in a 
dish, and in the same dish they were baked in. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS. 

Put a tablespoonful of butter into a hot frying-pan; tip around so that it will 
touch all sides of the pan. Having ready half a dozen eggs broken in a dish, 
salted and peppered, turn them (without beating) into the hot butter; stir them 
one way briskly for five or six minutes or until they are mixed. Be careful that 
they do not get too hard. Turn over toast or dish up without. 


POACHED OR DROPPED EGGS. 

Have one quart of bowling water, and one tablespoonful of salt, in a frying- 
pan. Break the eggs, one by one, into a saucer, and slide carefully into the 
salted water. Dash with a spoon a little water over the egg, to keep the top 
white. 

The beauty of a poached egg is for the yolk to be seen blushing through the 
white, which should only be just sufficiently hardened to form a transparent veil 
for the egg. 

Cook until the white is firm, and lift out with a griddle-cake turner, and place 
on toasted bread. Serve immediately. 

A tablespoonful of vinegar put into the water, keeps the eggs from spreading. 

Open gem rings are nice placed in the water and an egg dropped into each 
ring. 

FRIED EGGS. 

Break the eggs, one at a time, into a saucer, and then slide them carefully 
off into a frying-pan of lard and butter mixed, dipping over the eggs the hot 
grease in spoonfuls, or turn them over-frying both sides without breaking them. 
They require about three minutes’ cooking. 

Eggs can be fried round like balls, by dropping one at a time into a quantity 
of hot lard, the same as for fried cakes, first stirring the hot lard with a stick 
until it runs round like a whirlpool; this will make the eggs look like balls. 
Take out with askimmer. Eggs can be poached the same in boiling water. 
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EGGS AUX FINES HERBES. 


Roll an ounce of butter in a good teaspoonful of flour; season with pepper, 
salt and nutmeg; put it into a coffeecupful of fresh milk, together with two tea- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley; stir and simmer it for fifteen minutes, add a 
teacupful of thick cream. MHard-boil five eggs, and halve them; arrange them 
in a dish with the ends upwards, pour the sauce over them, and decorate with 
little heaps of fried bread-crumbs round the margin of the dish. 


POACHED EGGS A LA CREME. 


Put a quart of hot water, a tablespoonful of vinegar and a teaspoonful of salt 
into a frying-pan, and break each egg separately into a saucer; slip the egg care- 
fully into the hot water, simmer three or four minutes until the white is set, 
then with a skimmer lift them out into a hot dish. Empty the pan of its 
contents, put in half a cup of cream, or rich milk; if milk, a large spoonful of 
butter; pepper and salt to taste, thicken with a very little cornstarch; let it boil 
up once, and turn it over the dish of poached eggs. It can be served on toast, or 
without. 

It is a better plan to warm the cream and butter in a separate dish, that the 
eggs may not have to stand. 


EGGS IN CASES. 


Make little paper cases of buttered writing paper; put a small piece of butter 
in each, and a little chopped parsley or onion; pepper and salt. Place the cases 
upon a gridiron over a moderate fire of bright coals, and when the butter melts, 
break a fresh egg into each case. Strew in upon them afew seasoned bread- 
crumbs, and when nearly done, glaze the tops with a hot shovel. Serve in the 


paper cases. 
MINCED EGGS. 


Chop up four or five hard-boiled eggs; do not mince them too fine. Put over 
the fire in a suitable dish a cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, salt and 
pepper, and some savory chopped small. When this comes to a boil, stir into it 
a tablespoonful of flour, dissolved in a little cold milk. When it cooks thick like 
cream, put in the minced eggs. Stir it gently around and around for a few 
moments, and serve, garnished with sippets of toast. Any particular flavor may 
be given to this dish, such as that of mushrooms, truffles, catsup, essence of 
shrimps, etc., or some shred anchovy may be added to the mince. 
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MIXED EGGS AND BACON. 

Take a nice rasher of mild bacon; cut it into squares no larger than dice; fry 
it quickly until nicely browned, but on no account burn it. Break half a dozen 
eggs into a basin, strain and season them with pepper, add them to the bacon, 
stir the whole about, and, when sufficiently firm, turn it out into a dish. Decorate 
with hot pickles. 


MIXED EGGS GENERALLY.—SAVORY OR SWEET. 


Much the same method is followed in mixed eggs generally, whatever may 
be added to them; really it is nothing more than an omelet which is stirred about 
in the pan while it is being dressed, instead of being allowed to set as a pancake. 
Chopped tongue, oysters, shrimps, sardines, dried salmon, anchovies, herbs, may 
be used. 

COLD EGGS FOR A PICNIC. 


This novel way of preparing cold egg for the lunch-basket fully repays one 
for the extra time required. Boil hard several eggs, halve them lengthwise; 
remove the yolks and chop them fine with cold chicken, lamb, veal or any 
tender, roasted meat; or with bread soaked in milk, and any salad, as parsley, 
onion, celery, the bread being half of the whole; or with grated cheese, a little 
olive oil, drawn butter, flavored. Fill the cavity in the egg with either of these 
mixtures, or any similar preparation. Press the halves together, roll twice in 
beaten egg and bread-crumbs, and dip into boiling lard. When the color rises 
delicately, drain them and they are ready for use. 


OMELETS. 

In making an omelet, care should be taken that the omelet pan is hot and 
dry. To ensure this, put a small quantity of lard or suet into a clean frying- 
pan, let it simmer a few minutes, then remove it; wipe the pan dry with a 
towel, and then put in a tablespoonful of butter. The smoothness of the pan is 
most essential, as the least particle of roughness will cause the omelet to stick. 
As a general rule, a small omelet can be made more successfully than a large 
one, it being much better to make two small ones of four eggs each, than to try 
double the number of eggs in one omelet and fail. Allow one egg to a person in 
making an omelet and one tablespoonful of milk; this makes an omelet more 
puffy and tender than one made without milk. Many prefer them without 
milk. 

Omelets are called by the name of what is added to give them flavor, as 
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minced ham, salmon, onions, oysters, etc., beaten up in the eggs in due quan- 
tity, which gives as many different kinds of omelets. 

They are also served over many kinds of thick sauces or purées, such as 
tomatoes, spinach, endive, lettuce, celery, etc. 

If vegetables are to be added, they should be already cooked, seasoned and 
hot; place in the centre of the omelet, just before turning; so with mushroom, 
shrimps, or any cooked ingredients. All omelets should be served the moment 
they are done, as they harden by standing, and care taken that they do not cook 
too much. 

Sweet omelets are generally used for breakfast or plain desserts. 


PLAIN OMELET. 


Put a smooth, clean, iron frying-pan on the fire to heat; meanwhile, beat 
four eggs, very light, the whites to a stiff froth, and the yolks to a thick batter. 
Add to the yolks four tablespoonfuls of milk, pepper and salt; and lastly stir in 
the whites lightly. Puta piece of butter nearly half the size of an egg into the 
heated pan; turn it so that it will moisten the entire bottom, taking care that it 
does not scorch. Just as it begins to boil, pourin the eggs. Hold the frying- 
pan handle in your left hand, and, as the eggs whiten, carefully, with a spoon, 
draw up lightly from the bottom, letting the raw part run out on the pan, 
till all be equally cooked; shake with your left hand, till the omelet be free from 
the pan, then turn with a spoon one half of the omelet over the other; let it 
remain a moment, but continue shaking, lest “t adhere; toss to a warm platter 
held in the right hand, or lift with a flat, broad shovel; the omelet will be firm 
around the edge, but creamy and light inside. 


MEAT OR FISH OMELETS. 


Take cold meat, fish, game or poultry of any Kind; remove all skin, sinew, 
etc., and either cut it small or pound it to a paste in a mortar, together with a 
proper proportion of spices and salt; then either toss it in a buttered frying-pan 
over a clear fire till it begins to brown, and pour beaten eggs upon it, or beat it 
up with the eggs, or spread it upon them after they have begun to set in the 
pan. In any case serve hot, with or without a sauce; but garnished with crisp 
herbs in branches, pickles, or sliced lemon. The right proportion is one table- 
spoonful of meat to four eggs. A little milk, gravy, water, or white wine, may 
be advantageously added to the eggs while they are being beaten. 

Potted meats make admirable omelets in the above manner. 
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VEGETABLE OMELET. 

Make a purée by mashing up ready-dressed vegetables, together with a little 
milk, cream or gravy, and some seasoning. The most suitable vegetables are 
cucumbers, artichokes, onions, sorrel, green peas, tomatoes, lentils, mushrooms, 
asparagus tops, potatoes, truffles or turnips. Prepare some eggs by beating 
them very light. Pour them into a nice hot frying-pan, containing a spoonful 
of butter; spread the purée upon the upper side; and when perfectly hot, turn 
or fold the omelet together and serve. Or cold vegetables may be merely chopped 
small, then tossed in a little butter, and some beaten and seasoned eggs poured 
over. 

OMELET OF HERBS. 

Parsley, thyme, and sweet marjoram mixed gives the famous omelette aux 
fines herbes so popular at every wayside inn in the most remote corner of sunny 
France. An omelet “‘ jardiniere’’ is two tablespoonfuls of mixed parsley, onion, 
chives, shalots and a few leaves each of sorrel and chevril, minced fine and 
stirred into the beaten eggs before cooking. It will take a little more butter to 
fry it than a plain one. 

CHEESE OMELET. 

Beat up three eggs, and add to them a tablespoonful of milk and a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese; add a little more cheese before folding; turn it out 
on a hot dish; grate a little cheese over it before serving. 


ASPARAGUS OMELET. 

Boil with a little salt, and until about half cooked, eight or ten stalks of 
asparagus, and cut the eatable part into rather small pieces; beat the eggs, and 
mix the asparagus with them. Make the omelet as above directed. 

Omelet with parsley is made by adding a little chopped parsley. 


TOMATO OMELET. No.1. 

Peel a couple of tomatoes, which split into four pieces; remove the seeds, and 
cut them into small dice; then fry them with a little butter until nearly done, 
adding salt and pepper. Beat the eggs and mix the tomatoes with them, and 
make the omelet asusual. Or. stew afew tomatoes in the usual way and spread 
over before folding. 


TOMATO OMELET. No. 2. 
Cut in slices and place in a stew-pan six peeled tomatoes; add a tablespoonful 
of cold water, a little pepper, and salt. When they begin to simmer, break in 
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six eggs, sur well, stirring one way, until the eggs are cooked, but not too hard. 
Serve warm. 


RICE OMELET. 

Take a cupful of cold boiled rice, turn over it a cupful of warm milk, add a 
tablespoor.zul of butter melted, a level teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper; 
mix well, then add three well-beaten eggs. Puta tablespoonful of butter ina 
hot frying-pan, and when it begins to boil pour in the omelet and set the pan 
ina hot oven. As soon as it is cooked through, fold it double, turn it out on a 
hot dish, and serve at once. Very good. 


HAM OMELET. 
Cut raw ham into dice, fry with butter, and when cooked enough, turn the 
beaten egg over it, and cook as a plain omelet. 
If boiled ham is used, mince it, and mix with the eggs after they are beaten. 
Bacon may be used instead of raw ham. 


CHICKEN OMELET. 

Mince rather fine one cupful of cooked chicken, warm in a teacupful of 
cream or rich milk, a tablespoonful of butter, salt and pepper; thicken with a 
large tablespoonful of flour. Make a plain omelet, then add this mixture, just 
before turning it over. This is much better than the dry minced chicken. 
Tongue is equally good. 


MUSHROOM OMELET. 

Clean a cupful of large button mushrooms, canned ones may be used; cut 
them into bits. Put into a stew-pan an ounce of butter and let it melt; add the 
mushrooms, a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, and half a cupful 
of cream or milk. Stir in a teaspoonful of flour, dissolved in a little milk or 
water to thicken, if needed. Boil ten minutes, and set aside until the omelet is 
ready. 

Make a plain omelet the usual way, and just before doubling it, turn the 
mushrooms over the centre and serve hot. 


OYSTER OMELET. 

Parboil a dozen oysters in their own liquor, skim them out, and let them 
cool; add them to the beaten eggs, either whole or minced. Cook the same as 
a plain omelet. 

Thicken the liquid with butter rolled in flour; season with salt, cayenne 
pepper and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Chop up the oysters and add to 
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the sauce. Put afew spoonfuls in the centre of the omelet before folding; when 
dished, pour the remainder of the sauce around it, 


FISH OMELET. 

Make a plain omelet, and when ready to fold, spread over it fish prepared as 
follows: Add to a cupful of any kind of cold fish, broken fine, cream enough to 
moisten it, seasoned with a tablespoonful of butter; then pepper and salt to taste. 
Warm together. 


ONION OMELET. 
Make a plain omelet, and when ready to turn spread over it a teaspoonful 
each of chopped onion and minced parsley; then fold, or, if prepared, mix the 
minces into the eggs before cooking. 


JELLY OMELET. 
Make a plain omelet, and just before folding together, spread with some kind 
of jelly. Turn out on a warm platter. Dust it with powdered sugar. 


BREAD OMELET. No. 1. 

Break four eggs into a basin and carefully remove the treadles; have ready a 
tablespoonful of grated and sifted bread; soak it in either milk, water, cream, 
white wine, gravy, lemon-juice, brandy or rum, according as the omelet is 
intended to be sweet or savory. Well beat the eggs together with a little nut- 
meg, pepper and salt; add the bread, and, beating constantly (or the omelet will 
be crumbly), get ready a frying-pan, buttered and made thoroughly hot; put in 
the omelet; do it on one side only; turn it upon a dish, and fold it double to 
prevent the steam from condensing. Stale sponge-cake, grated biscuit, or 
pound cake, may replace the bread for a sweet omelet, when pounded loaf sugar 
should be sifted over it, and the dish decorated with lumps of currant jelly. This 
makes a nice dessert. 


BREAD OMELET. No. 2. 

Let one teacup of milk come to a boil, pour it over one teacupful of bread- 
crumbs and let it stand a few minutes. Break six eggs into a bowl, stir (not 
beat) till well mixed; then add the milk and bread, season with pepper and salt, 
mix all well together and turn into a hot frying-pan, containing a large spoonfi!! 
of butter boiling hot. Fry the omelet slowly, and when brown on the bottom 
cut in squares and turn again, fry to a delicate brown and serve hot. 

Cracker omelet may be made by substituting three or four rolled crackers in 
place of bread. 
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BAKED OMELET. 

Beat the whites and yolks of four or six eggs separately; add to the yolks a 
small cup of milk, a tablespoonful of flour or cornstarch, a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and lastly, the stiff-beaten whites. Bake 
in a well buttered pie-tin or plate, about half an hour in a steady oven. 

It should be served the moment it is taken from the oven, as it is liable to fall 


OMELET SOUFFLE. 


Break six eggs into separate cups; beat four of the yolks, mix with them one 
teaspoonful of flour, three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, very little salt. 
Flavor with extract lemon or any other of the flavors that may be preferred. 
Whisk the whites of six eggs to a firm froth; mix them lightly with the yolks; 
pour the mixture into a greased pan or dish; bake in a quick oven. When well- 
risen and lightly browned on the top, it is done; roll out in warm dish, sift pul- 
verized sugar over, and send to table. 


RUM OMELET. 


Put a small quantity of lard into the pan; let it simmer a few minutes, and 
remove it; wipe the pan dry with a towel, and put in a little fresh lard in which 
the omelet may be fried. Care should be taken that the lard does not burn, 
which would spoil the color of the omelet. Break three eggs separately; put 
them into a bowl and whisk them thoroughly with a fork. The longer they 
are beaten, the lighter will the omelet be. Beat up a teaspoonful of milk witk 
the eggs and continue to beat until the last moment before pouring into the pan, 
which should be over a hot fire. As soon as the omelet sets, remove the pan 
from the hottest part of the fire. Slip a knife under it to prevent sticking to the 
pan. When the centre is almost firm, slant the pan, work the omelet in shape 
to fold easily and neatly, and when slightly browned, hold a platter against the 
edge of the pan and deftly turn it out on to the hot dish. Dust a liberal quan- 
tity of powdered sugar over it, and singe the sugar into neat stripes with a hot 
iron rod, heated in the coals; pour a glass of warm Jamaica rum around it, and 
when it is placed on the table set fire to the rum. With a tablespoon dash the 
burning rum over the omelet, put out the fire and serve. Salt mzxed with the 
eggs prevents them from rising, and when it is so used the omelet will look 
flabby, yet without salt it will taste insipid. Adda little salt to it just before 


folding it and turning out on the dish. 
—‘‘The Conk.” 





























HAM SANDWICHES. 


Make a dressing of half a cup of butter, one tablespoonful of mixed mustard, 
one of salad oil, a little red or white pepper, a pinch of salt and the yolk of an 
egg; rub the butter to a cream, add the other ingredients and mix thoroughly; 
then stir in as much chopped ham as will make it consistent, and spread between 
thin slices of bread. Omit salad oil and substitute melted butter, if preferred. 


HAM SANDWICHES, PLAIN. 

Trim the crusts from thin slices of bread; butter them, and lay between every 
two some thin slices of cold, boiled ham. Spread the meat with alittle mustard, 
if liked. 

CHICKEN SANDWICHES. 


Mince up fine any cold boiled or roasted chicken; put it into a sauce-pan with 
gravy, water or cream enough to soften it; add a good piece of butter, a pinch 
of pepper; work it very smooth while it is heating until it looks almost like a 
paste. Then spread it on a plate to cool. Spread it between slices of buttered 
bread. 


SARDINE SANDWICHES. 


Take two boxes of sardines, and throw the contents into hot water, having 
first drained away all the oil. A few minutes will free the sardines from grease. 
Pour away the water and dry the fish in a cloth; then scrape away the skins, 
and pound the sardines in a mortar till reduced to paste; add pepper, salt, and 
some tiny pieces of lettuce, and spread on the sandwiches, which have been pre- 
viausly cut as above. The lettuce adds very much to the flavor of the sardines. 

Or chop the sardines up fine and squeeze a few drops of lemon-juice into them 
and spread between buttered bread or cold biscuits. 
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WATERCRESS SANDWICHES. 


Wash well some watercress, and then dry them in a cloth, pressing out every 
atom of moisture, as far as possible; then mix with the cresses hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, and seasoned with salt and pepper. Have a stale loaf and some 
fresh butter, and with a sharp knife, cut as many thin slices as will be required 
for two dozen sandwiches; then cut the cress into small pieces, removing the 
stems; place it between each slice of bread and butter, with a slight sprinkling 
of lemon-juice; press down the slices hard, and cut them sharply on a board into 
small squares, leaving no crust. 

—Nantasket Beach. 
EGG SANDWICHES. 


Hard boil some very fresh eggs, and when cold, cut them into moderately 
thin slices, and lay them between some bread and butter cut as thin as possible; 
season them with pepper, salt and nutmeg. For picnic parties, or when one is 
travelling, these sandwiches are far preferable to hard-boiled eggs au naturel. 


MUSHROOM SANDWICHES. 


Mince beef tongue and boiled mushrooms together, add French mustard, and 
spread between buttered bread. 


CHEESE SANDWICHES. 


These are extremely nice, and are very easily made. Take one hard-boiled 
egg, a quarter of a pound of common cheese grated, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and one tablespoonful of vinegar or cold water. Take the yolk 
of the egg and put it into a small bowl and crumble it down, put into it the 
butter and mix it smooth with a spoon, then add the salt, pepper, mustard, and 
the cheese, mixing each well. Then put in the tablespoonful of vinegar, which 
will make it the proper thickness. If vinegar is not relished, then use col« 
water instead. Spread this between two biscuits or pieces of oat-cake, and you 
could not require a better sandwich. Some people will prefer the sandwiche~ 
less highly seasoned, In that case, season to taste, 





Among all civilized people bread has become an article of food of the first 
necessity; and properly so, for it constitutes of itself a complete life sustainer, 
the gluten, starch and sugar which it contains representing ozotized and hydro- 
carbonated nutrients, and combining the sustaining powers of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms in one product. As there is no one article of food that 
enters so largely into our daily fare as bread, so no degree of skill in preparing 
other articles can compensate for lack of knowledge in the art of making good, 
palatable and nutritious bread. A little earnest attention to the subject will 
enable any one to comprehend the theory, and then ordinary care in practice will 
make one familiar with the process. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

The first thing required for making wholesome bread is the utmost cleanli- 
ness; the next is the soundness and sweetness of all the ingredients used for it; 
and, ip addition to these, there must be attention and care through the whole 
process. 

Salt is always used in bread-making, not only on account of its flavor, which 
destroys the insipid raw state of the flour, but because it makes the dough rise 
better. 

In mixing with milk, the milk should be boiled—not simply scalded, but 
heated to boiling over hot water—then set aside to cool before mixing. Simple 
heating will not prevent bread from turning sour in the rising, while boiling will 
act as a preventive. So the milk should be thoroughly scalded, and should be 
used when it is just blood warm. 

Too small a proportion of yeast, or insufficient time allowed for the dough to 
rise, will cause the bread to be heavy. 

The yeast must be good and fresh if the bread is to be digestible and nice. 
Stale yeast produces, instead of vinous fermentation, an acetous fermentation, 
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which flavors the bread and makes it disagreeable. A poor, thin yeast produces 
an imperfect fermentation, the result being a heavy unwholesome loaf. 

If either the sponge or the dough be permitted to overwork itself—that is to 
say, if the mixing and kneading be neglected when it has reached the proper 
point for either—sour bread will probably be the consequence in warm weather, 
and bad bread in any. The goodness will also be endangered by placing it so 
near a fire as to make any part of it hot, instead of maintaining the gentle and 
equal degree of heat required for its due fermentation. 

Heavy bread will also most likely be the result of making the dough very 
hard, and letting it become quite cold, particularly in winter. 

An almost certain way of spoiling dough is to leave it half-made, and to 
allow it to become cold before it is finished. The other most common causes of 
failure are using yeast which is no longer sweet, or which has been frozen, or 
has had hot liquid poured over it. 

As a general rule, the oven for baking bread should be rather quick, and the 
heat so regulated as to penetrate the dough without hardening the outside. The 
oven-door should not be opened after the bread is put in until the dough is set 
or has become firm, as the cool air admitted will have an unfavorable effect on it. 

The dough should rise! and the bread begin to brown after about fifteen 
minutes, but only slightly. Bake from fifty to sixty minutes, and have it 
brown, not black or whitey brown, but brown all over when well baked. 

When the bread is baked, remove the loaves immediately from the pans, 
and place them where the air will circulate freely around them and thus carry 
off the gas which has been formed, but is no longer needed. 

Never leave the bread in the pan or on a pine table to absorb the odor of the 
wood. If you like crusts that are crisp do not cover the loaves; but to give the 
soft, tender, wafer-like consistency which many prefer, wrap them, while still 
hot, in several thicknesses of bread-cloth. When cold put them in a stone jar, 
removing the cloth, as that absorbs the moisture and givés the bread an unpleasant 
taste and odor. Keep the jar well covered, and carefully cleansed from crumbs 
and stale pieces. Scald and dry it thoroughly every two or three days. A yard 
and a half square of coarse table linen makes the best bread-cloth. Keep in good 
supply; use them for no other purpose. 

Some people use scalding water in making wheat bread; in that case the flour 
must be scalded and allowed to cool before the yeast is added,—then proceed as 
above. Bread made in this manner keeps moist in summer, much longer than 
when made in the usual mode. 

Home-made yeast is generally preferred to any other. Compressed yeast, as 
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now sold in most grocery stores, makes fine light, sweet bread, and is a much 
quicker process, and can always be had fresh, being made fresh every day. 


WHEAT BREAD. 

Sift the flour into a large bread-pan or bowl; make a hole in the middle of it, 
and pour in the yeast in the ratio of half a teacupful of yeast to two quarts of 
flour; stir the yeast lightly, then pour in your “‘ wetting,”’ either milk or water, 
as you choose,—which use warm in winter, and cold in summer; if you use 
water as “‘ wetting,”’ dissolve in it a bit of butter of the size of an egg,—if you 
use milk, no butter is necessary; stir in the ‘‘ wetting” very lightly, but do not 
mix all the flour into it; then cover the pan with a thick blanket or towel, and 
set it, in winter, in a warm place to rise,—this is called ‘‘ putting the bread in 
spongé.’” In summer the bread should not be wet over night. In the morning 
add a teaspoonful of salt and mix all the flour in the pan with the sponge, 
kneading it well; then let it stand two hours or more until it has risen quite 
light; then remove the dough to the molding-board and mold it for a long 
time, cutting it in pieces and molding them together again and again, until the 
dough is elastic under the pressure of your hand, using as little flour as possible; 
then make it into loaves, put the loaves into baking-tins. The loaves should 
come half-way up the pan, and they should be allowed to rise until the bulk is 
doubled. When the loaves are ready to be put into the oven, the oven should 
be ready to receive them. It should be hot enough to brown a teaspoonful of 
flour in five minutes. The heat should be greater at the bottom than at the top 
of the oven, and the fire so arranged as to give sufficient strength of heat 
through the baking without being replenished. Let them stand ten or fifteen 
minutes, prick them three or four times with a fork, bake in a quick oven from 
forty-five to sixty minutes. 

If these directions are followed, you will obtain sweet, tender and wholesome 
bread. If by any mistake the dough becomes sour before you are ready to bake 
it, you can rectify it by adding a little dry supercarbonate of soda, molding the 
dough a long time to distribute the soda equally throughout the mass. All 
bread is better, if naturally sweet, without the soda; but sour bread you should 
never eat, if you desire good health. 

Keep well covered in a tin box or large stone crock, which should be wiped 
out every day or two, aud scalded and dried thoroughly in the sun once a week. 


COMPRESSED YEAST BREAD. 


Use for two loaves of bread three quarts of sifted flour, nearly a quart of 
warm water, a level tablespoonful of salt, and an ounce of compressed yeast. 
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Dissolve the yeast in a pint of lukewarm water; then stir into it enough flour to 
make a thick batter. Cover the bowl containing the batter or sponge with a 
thick folded cloth, and set it in a warm place to rise; if the temperature of heat 
is properly attended to, the sponge will be foamy and light in half an hour. 
Now stir into this sponge the salt dissolved in a little warm water, add the rest 
of the flour and sufficient warm water to make the dough stiff enough to knead; 
then knead it from five to ten minutes, divide it into loaves, knead again each 
loaf and put them into buttered baking-tins; cover them with a doubled thick 
cloth, and set again in a warm place to rise twice their height, then bake the 
same as any bread. This bread has the advantage of that made of home-made 
yeast as it is made inside of three hours, whereas the other requires from twelve 
to fourteen hours. 
HOME-MADE YEAST. 


Boil six large potatoes in three pints of water. Tie a handful of hops in a 
small muslin bag and boil with the potatoes; when thoroughly cooked drain the 
water on enough flour to make a thin batter; set this on the stove or range and 
scald it enough to cook the flour, (this makes the yeast keep longer); remove it: 
from the fire, and when cool enough, add the potatoes mashed, also half a cup 
of sugar, half a tablespoonful of ginger, two of salt and a teacupful of yeast. 
Let it stand in a warm place until it has thoroughly risen, then put it in a large 
mouthed jug, and cork tightly; set away inacool place. The jug should be 
scalded before putting in the yeast. 

Two-thirds of a coffeecupful of this yeast will make four loaves. 


UNRIVALED YEAST. 

On one morning boil two ounces of the best hops in four quarts of wvater half 
an hour; strain it, and let the liquor cool to the consistency of new milk; then 
put it in an earthen bowl, and add half a cupful of salt, and half a cupful of 
brown sugar; beat up one quart of flour with some of the liquor; then mix all 
well together, and let it stand till the third day after; then add six medium- 
sized potatoes, boiled and mashed through a colander; let it stand a day, then 
strain and bottle, and it is fit for use. It must be stirred frequently while it is 
making, and kept near a fire. One advantage of this yeast is its spontaneous 
fermentation, requiring the help of no old yeast; if care be taken to let it fer- 
ment well in the bowl, it may immediately be corked tightly. Be careful to 
keep it ina cool place. Before using it shake the bottle up well. It will keep 
in a cool place two months, and is best the latter part of the time. Use about 
the same quantity as of other yeast. 
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DRIED YEAST OR YEAST CAKES. 


Make a pan of yeast the same as ‘‘ Home-made Yeast;’’ mix in with it corn- 
meal that has been sifted and dried, kneading it well until it is thick enough to 
roll out, when it can be cut into cakes or crumble up. Spread out and dry thor- 
oughly in the shade; keep in a dry place. 

When it is convenient to get compressed yeast, it is much better and cheaper 
than to make your own, a saving of time and trouble. Almost all groceries keep 
it, delivered to them fresh made daily. 


SALT-RAISING BREAD. 


While getting breakfast in the morning, as soon as the tea-kettle has boiled, 
take a quart tin cup or an earthen quart milk pitcher, scald it, then fill one-third 
full of water about as warm as the finger could be held in; then to this adda 
teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of brown sugar and coarse flour enough to make a 
batter of about the right consistency for griddle-cakes. Set the cup, with the 
spoon in it, in a closed vessel half-filled with water, moderately hot, but not 
scalding. Keep the temperature as nearly even as possible, and add a teaspoon- 
ful of flour once or twice during the process of fermentation. The yeast ought 
to reach to the top of the bowl in about five hours. Sift your flour into a pan, 
make an opening in the centre, and pour in your yeast. Have ready a pitcher 
of warm milk, salted, or milk and water, (not too hot, or you will scald the yeast 
germs,)and stir rapidly into a pulpy mass with a spoon. Cover this sponge 
closely, and keep warm for an hour, then knead into loaves, adding flour to 
make the proper consistency. Place in warm, well-greased pans, cover closely, 
and leave till it is light. Bake in a steady oven, and when done let all the hot 
steam escape. Wrap closely in damp towels, and keep in closed eartl:en jars 
until it is wanted. 

This in our grandmothers’ time used to be considered the prize lrea:}, on 
account of its being sweet and wholesome, and required no preparea yeast to 
make it. Nowadays yeast-bread is made with very little trouble, as the yeast 
can be procured at almost any grocery. 


BREAD FROM MILK YEAST. 


At noon the day before baking, take half a cup of corn-meal, and pour «ver 
it enough sweet milk boiling hot to make it the thickness of batter-cakes. In 
the winter place it where it will keep warm. The next morning before break- 
fast pour into a pitcher a pint of boiling water; add one teaspoonful of soda and 
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one of salt. When cool enough so that it will not scald the flour, add enough to 
make a stiff batter; then add the cup of meal set the day before. This will be 
full of little bubbles. Then place the pitcher in a kettle of warm water, cover the 
top with a folded towel and put it where it will keep warm, and you will be sur- 
prised to find how soon the yeast will be at the top of the pitcher. Then pour 
the yeast into a bread-pan; add a pint and a half of warm water, or half water 
and half milk, and flour enough to knead into loaves. Knead but little 
harder than for biscuit, and bake as soon as it rises to the top of the tin. This 
recipe makes five large loaves. Do not allow it to get too light before baking, 
for it will make the bread dry and crumbling. A cup of this milk yeast is excel- 
lent to raise buckwheat cakes. 


GRAHAM BREAD. 


One teacupful of wheat flour, one-half teacupful of Porto Rico molasses, one 
half cupful of good yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, one pint of warm water; add 
sufficient Graham flour to make the dough as stiff as can be stirred with a 
strong spoon; this is to be mixed at night; in the morning, add one teaspoonful 
of soda, dissolved in a little water; mix well, and pour into two medium-sized 
pans; they will be about half full; let it stand in a warm place until it rises to 
the top of the pans, then bake one hour in a pretty hot oven. 

This should be covered about twenty minutes when first put into the oven 
with a thick brown paper, or an old tin cover; it prevents the upper crust 
hardening before the loaf is well-risen. If these directions are correctly fol- 
lowed the bread will not be heavy or sodden, as it has been tried for years and 
never failed. 


GRAHAM BREAD. (Unfermented.) 


Stir together three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three cups of 
Graham flour, and one cup of white flour; then add a large teaspoonful of salt 
and half acup of sugar. Mix all thoroughly with milk or water into as stiff a 
batter as can be stirred with aspoon. If water is used, a lump of butter as large 
as a walnut may be melted and stirred into it. Bake immediately in well- 
greased pans, 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. 


One pint of rye flour, one quart of corn-meal, one teacupful of Graham flour, 
all fresh; half a teacupful of molasses or brown sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
two-thirds of a teacupful of home-made yeast. Mix into as stiff a dough as can 
be stirred with a spoon. using warm water for wetting. Let it rise several hours, 
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or over night; in the morning, or when light, add a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a spoonful of warm water; beat it well and turn it into well-greased, 
deep, bread-pans, and let itriseagain. Bakeina moderate oven from three to four 


hours. 
—Palmer House, Chicago. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD. (Unfermented). 


One cupful of rye flour, two cupfuls of corn-meal, one cupful of white flour, 
half a teacupful of molasses or sugar, a teaspoonful of salt. Stir all together 
thoroughly, and wet up with sour milk; then add a level teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a tablespoonful of water. The same can be made of sweet milk, by 
substituting baking-powder for soda. The batter to be stirred as thick as can be 
with a spoon, and turned into well-greased pans. 


VIRGINIA BROWN BREAD. 


One pint of corn-meal, pour over enough boiling water to thoroughly scald it; 
when cool, add one pint of light, white bread sponge, mix well together, add one 
cupful of molasses, and Graham flour enough to mold; this will make two 
loaves; when light, bake in a moderate oven one and a half hours. 


RHODE ISLAND BROWN BREAD. 

Two and one-half cupfuls of corn-meal, one and one-half cupfuls of rye-meal, 
one egg, one cup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, a little salt and one quart of milk. Bake ina covered dish, either 
earthen or iron, in a moderately hot oven three hours. 


STEAMED BROWN BREAD. 

One cup of white flour, two of Graham flour, two of Indian meal, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one cup of molasses, three and a half cups of milk, a little salt. 
Beat well and steam for four hours. This is for sour milk; when sweet milk 
is used, use baking powder in place of soda. 

This is improved by setting it into the oven fifteen minutes after it is slipped 
from the mold. To be eaten warm with butter. Most excellent. 


RYE BREAD. 

To a quart of warm water stir as much wheat flour as will make a smooth 
batter; stir into it half a gill of home-made yeast, and set it in a warm place to 
rise; this is called setting a sponge; let it be mixed in some vessel which will 
contain twice the quantity; in the morning, put three pounds and a half of rye 
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flour into a bowl or tray, make a hollow in the centre, pour in the sponge, add a 
dessertspoonful of salt, and half a small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
a little water; make the whole into a smooth dough, with as much warm water 
as may be necessary; knead it well, cover it, and let it set in a warm place for 
three hours; then knead it again, and make it into two or three loaves; bake in 
a quick oven one hour, if made in two loaves, or less if the loaves are smaller. 


RYE AND CORN BREAD. 


One quart of rye meal or rye flour, two quarts of Indian meal, scalded (by 
placing in a pan and pouring over it just enough boiling water to merely wet it, 
but not enough to make it into a batter, stirring constantly with a spoon), one- 
half cup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls salt, one teacup yeast; make it as stiff as 
can be stirred with a spoon, mixing with warm water, and let rise all night. In 
the morning add a level teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little water; then put 
it in a large pan, smooth the top with the hand dipped in cold water; let it stand 
a short time, and bake five or six hours. If put in the oven late in the day, let 
it remain all night. 

Graham may be used instead of rye, and baked as above. 

This is similar to the ‘‘ Rye and Injun”’ of our grandmothers’ days, but that 
was placed in a kettle, allowed to rise, then placed in a covered iron pan upon 
the hearth before the fire, with coals heaped upon the lid, to bake all night. 


FRENCH BREAD. 


Beat together one pint of milk, four tablespoonfuls of melted butter, or half 
butter and half lard, half a cupful of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt and two eggs. 
Stir into this two quarts of flour. When this dough is risen, make into two 
large rolls, and bake as any bread. Cut across the top diagonal gashes just be- 
fore putting into the oven. 


TWIST BREAD. 


Let the bread be made as directed for wheat bread, then take three pieces as 
large as a pint bowl each; strew a little flour over the paste-board or table, roll 
each piece under your hands, to twelve inches length, making it smaller in cir- 
cumference at the ends than in the middle; having rolled the three in this way, 
take a baking-tin, lay one part on it, join one end of each of the other two to it, 
and braid them together the length of the rolls, and join the ends by pressing 
them together; dip a krush in milk, and pass it over the top of the loaf; after 
ten minutes or so, *et it in a quick oven, and bake for nearly an hour. 
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NEW ENGLAND CORN CAKE. 


One guart of milk, one pint of corn-meal, one teacupful of wheat flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Scald the milk, and grad- 
nally pour it on the meal; when cool, add the butter and salt, also a half cup of 
yeast. Do this at night; in the morning beat thoroughly and add two well- 
beaten eggs, and a half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoonful of water. 
Pour the mixture into buttered deep earthen plates, let it stand fifteen minutes 
to rise again, then bake from twenty to thirty minutes. 


GERMAN BREAD. 

One pint of milk well-boiled, one teacupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
nice lard or butter, two-thirds of a teacupful of baker’s yeast. Make a rising 
with the milk and yeast; when light, mix in the sugar and shortening, with 
flour enough to make as soft a dough as can be handled. Flour the paste-board 
well, roll out about one-half inch thick; put this quantity into two large pans; 
make about a dozen indentures with the finger on the top; put a small piece of 
butter in each, and sift over the whole one tablespoonful of sugar mixed with 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon. Let this stand for a second rising; when per- 
fectly light, bake in a quick oven fifteen or twenty mmutes. 


CORN BREAD. 


Two cups of sifted meal, half a cup of flour, two cups of sour milk, two well- 
heaten eggs, half 2 cup of molasses or sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
‘spoonfuls of melted butter. Mix the meal and flour smoothly and gradually 
with the milk, then the butter, molasses, and salt, then the beaten eggs, and 
lastly dissolve a level teaspoonful of baking-soda in a little milk and beat thor- 
oughly alltogether. Bake nearly an hour in well-buttered tins, not very shallow. 
This recipe can be made with sweet milk by using baking-powder in place of soda. 

—St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 


VIRGINIA CORN BREAD. 

Three cups of white corn-meal, one cup of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one table- 
spoonful of lard, three cups of milk and three eggs. Sift together the flour, corn, 
meal, sugar, salt and baking-powder; rub in the lard cold, add the eggs well- 
beaten and then the milk. Mix into a moderately stiff batter; pour it into 
well-greased, shallow baking-pans, (pie-tins are suitable). Bake from thirty to 
forty minutes. 
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BOSTON CORN BREAD. 

One cup of sweet milk, two of sour milk, two-thirds of a cup of molasses, 
one of wheat flour, four of corn-meal and one teaspoonful of soda; steam for 
three hours, and brown a few minutes in the oven. The same made of sweet 
milk and baking-powder is equally as good. 


INDIAN LOAF CAKE. 

Mix a teacupful of powdered white sugar with a quart of rich milk, and cut 
up in the milk two ounces of butter, adding a saltspoonful of salt. Put this 
mixture into a covered pan or skillet, and set it on the fire till it is scalding hot. 
Then take it off, and scald with it as much yellow Indian meal (previously sifted) 
as will make it of the consistence of thick boiled mush. Beat the whole very 
hard for a quarter of an hour, and then set it away to cool. 

While it is cooling, beat three eggs very light, and stir them gradually into 
the mixture when it is about as warm as new milk. Adda teacupful of good 
strong yeast, and beat the whole another quarter of an hour, for much of the 
goodness of this cake depends on its being long and well-beaten. Then have 
ready a tin mold or earthen pan with a pipe in the centre, (to diffuse the heat 
through the middle of the cake). The pan must be very well-buttered, as Indian 
meal is apt to stick. Putin the mixture, cover it, and set it in a warm place to 
rise. It should be light in about four hours. Then bake it two hours in a 
moderate oven. When done, turn it out with the broad surface downwards, 
and send it to table hot and whole. Cut it into slices and eat it with butter. 

This will be found an excellent cake. If wanted for breakfast, mix it, and 
set it to rise the night before. If properly made, standing all night will not 
injure it. Like all Indian cakes, (of which this is one of the best), it should be 


eaten warm. 
—St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 


JOHNNIE CAKE. 

Sift one quart of Indian meal into a pan; make a hole in the middle and pour 
in a pint of warm water, adding one teaspoonful of salt; with a spoon mix the 
meal and water gradually into a soft dough; stir it very briskly for a quarter of 
an hour or more, till it becomes light and spongy; then spread the dough smooth 
and evenly on a straight, flat board (a piece of the head of a flour-barrel will 
serve for this purpose); place the board nearly upright before an open fire, and 
put an iron against the back to support it; bake it well; when done, cut it in 


squares; send it hot to table, split and buttered. 
—Old Plantation Style. 
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SPIDER CORN-CAKE. 

Beat two eggs and one-fourth cup sugar together. Then add one cup sweet 
milk, and one cup of sour milk in which you have dissolved one teaspoonful 
soda. Adda teaspoonful of salt. Then mix one and two-thirds cups of granu- 
lated corn-meal and one-third cup flour with this. Put a spider or skillet on the 
range, and when it is hot melt in two tablespoonfuls of butter. Turn the spider 
so that the butter can run up on the sides of the pan. Pour in the corn-cake 
mixture and add one more cup of sweet milk, but do not stir afterwards. Put 
this in the oven and bake from twenty to thirty-five minutes. When done, there 
should be a streak of custard through it. 


SOUTHERN CORN-MEAL PONE OR CORN DODGERS. 


Mix with cold water into a soft dough one quart of southern corn-meal, 
sifted, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter or lard meited. Mold 
into oval cakes with the hands and bake in a very hot ovea, in well-greased 
pans. To be eaten hot. The crust should be brown. 


RAISED POTATO-CAKE. 

Potato-cakes, to be served with roast lamb or with game, are made of equal 
quantities of mashed potatoes and of flour, say one quart of each, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, a little salt, and milk enough to make a batter as for griddle- 
cakes; to this allow half a teacupful of fresh yeast; let it rise till it is ight and 
bubbles of air form; then dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in a spoonful of 
warm water and add to the batter; bake in muffin tins. ‘These are good also 
with fricasseed chicken; take them from the tins and drop in the gravy just 
before sending to the table. 


Biscuits, Rolls, ADuffins, Ltc. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

In making batter-cakes, the ingredients should be put together over night to 
rise, and the eggs and butter added in the morning; the butter melted and eggs 
well-beaten. If the batter appears sour in the least, dissolve a little soda and 
stir into it; this should be done early enough to rise some time before baking. 

Water can be used in place of milk in all raised dough, and the dough should 
be thoroughly hght before making into loaves or bise#its; then when molding 
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them, use as little flour as possible; the kneading to be done when first made 
from the sponge, and should be done well and for some length of time, as this 
makes the pores fine, the bread cut smooth and tender. Care should be taken 
not to get the dough too stiff. 

Where any recipe calls for baking-powder, and you do not have it, you can 
use cream-tartar and soda, in the proportion of one level teaspoonful of soda to 
two of cream-tartar, 

When the recipe calls for sweet milk or cream, and you do not have it, you 
may use in place of it sour milk or cream, and, in that case, baking-powder or 
cream of tartar must not be used, but baking-soda, using a level teaspoonful to 
a quart of sour milk; the milk is always best when just turned, so that it is 
solid, and not sour enough to whey or to be watery. 

When making biscuits or bread with baking-powder or soda and cream 
tartar, the oven should be prepared first; the dough handled quickly and put 
into the oven immediately, as soon as it becomes the proper lightness, to ensure 
good success. If the oven is too slow, the article baked will be heavy and hard. 

As in beating cake, never stir ingredients into batter, but beat them in, by 
beating down from the bottom, and up, and over again. This laps the air into 
the batter, which produces little air-cells and causes the dough to puff and swell 
as it comes in contact with the heat while cooking. 


TO, RENEW STALE ROLLS. 


To freshen stale biscuits or rolls, put them into a steamer for ten minutes, 
then dry them off in a hot oven; or dip each roll for an instant in cold water and 
heat them crisp in the oven. 


WARM BREAD FOR BREAKFAST. 


Dough, after it has become once sufficiently raised and perfectly light, cannot 
afterwards be injured by setting aside in any cold place where it cannot freeze; 
therefore, biscuits, rolls, etc., can be made late the day before wanted for break- 
fast. Prepare them ready for baking by molding them out late in the evening; 
lay them a little apart on buttered tins; cover the tins with a cloth, then fold 
around that a newspaper, so as to exclude the air, as that has a tendency to 
cause the crust to be hard and thick when baked. The best place in summer 
is to place them in the ice-box, then all you have to do in the morning (an hour 
before breakfast time, and while the oven is heating) is to bring them from 
the ice-box, take off the cloth and warm it, and place it over them again; then 
set the tins in a warm place near the fire. This will give them time to rise and 
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bake when needed. If these directions are followed rightly, you will find it 
makes no difference with their lightness and goodness, and you can always be 
sure of warm raised biscuits for breakfast in one hour’s time. 

Stale rolls may be made light and flakey by dipping for a moment in cold 
water, and placing immediately in a very hot oven to be made crisp and hot. 


SODA BISCUIT. 


One quart of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
tartar, one teaspoonful of salt; mix thoroughly, and rub in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and wet with one pint of sweet milk. Bake in a quick oven. 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT. 


Two pints of flour, butter the size of an egg, three heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of salt; make a soft dough of sweet milk or 
water, knead as little as possible, cut out with the usual biscuit-cutter and bake 
in rather a quick oven. 

SOUR MILK BISCUIT. 


Rub into a quart of sifted flour a piece of butter the size of an egg, one tea 
spoonful of salt; stir into this a pint of sour milk, dissolve one teaspoonful of 
soda, and stir into the milk just as you add it to the flour; knead it up quickly, 
roll it out nearly half an inch thick, and cut out with a biscuit-cutter; bake im- 
mediately in a quick oven. 

Very nice biscuit may be made with sour cream without the butter by the 
same process. 
RAISED BISCUIT. 


Sift two quarts of flour in a mixing-pan, make a hole in the middle of the 
flour, pour into this one pint of warm water or new milk, one teaspoonful of 
salt, half a cup of melted lard or butter, stir in a little flour, then add half a cup- 
ful of yeast, after which stir in as much flour as you can conveniently with 
your hand, let it rise over night; in the morning add nearly a teaspoonful of 
soda, and more flour as is needed to make a rather soft dough; then mold fif- 
teen to twenty minutes, the longer the better; let it rise until light again, roll 
this out about half an inch thick, and cut out with a biscuit-cutter, or make it 
into little balls with your hands; cover and set in a warm place to rise. When 
light, bake a light brown in a moderate oven. Rub a little warm butter or sweet 
lard on the sides of the biscuits when you place them on the tins, to prevent 
their sticking together when baked. 
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LIGHT BISCUIT. No. 1. 


Take a piece of bread dough that will make about as many biscuits as you 
wish; lay it out rather flat in a bowl; break into it two eggs; half a cup of 
sugar, half a cup of butter; mix this thoroughly with enough flour to keep it 
from sticking to the hands and board. Knead it well for about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, make into small biscuits, place in a greased pan, and let them rise until 
about even with the top of the pan. Bake in a quick oven for about half an 
hour. 

These can be made in the form of rolls, which some prefer. 


LIGHT BISCUIT. No. 2. 


When you bake take a pint of sponge, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, the white of one egg beaten toa foam. Let rise un- 
til light, mold into biscuits, and when light bake. 


GRAHAM BISCUITS, WITH YEAST. 


Take one pint of water or milk, one large tablespoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a half cup of yeast, and a pinch of salt; take enough wheat 
flour to use up the water, making it the consistency of batter-cakes; add the rest 
of the ingredients and as much Graham flour as can be stirred in with a spoon; 
set it away till morning; in the morning, grease a pan, flour your hands, take a 
lump of dough the size of an egg, roll it lightly between the palms of your 
hands, let them rise twenty minutes, and bake in a tolerably hot oven. 


EGG BISCUIT. 

Sift together a quart of dry flour and three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Rub into this thoroughly a picce of butter the size of an egg; add two 
well-beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt. Mix all to- 
gether quickly into a soft dough, with one cup of milk, or more if needed. Roll 
out nearly half of an inch thick. Cut into biscuits, and bake immediately in a 
quick oven from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 


One pint of milk, boiled and cooled; a piece of butter the size of an egg; one- 
half cupful of fresh yeast; one tablespoonful of sugar, one pinch of salt, and two 
quarts of sifted flour. 

Melt the butter in the warm milk, then add the sugar, salt and flour, and let 
& rise over night. Mix rather soft. In the morning, add to this half of a tea- 
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spoonful of soda dissolved in a spoonful of water. Mix in enough flour to make 
the same stiffness as any biscuit dough; roll out not more than a quarter of an 
inch thick. Cut with a large round cutter; spread soft butter over the tops and 
fold one-half over the other by doubling it. Place them apart a little so that 
there will be room to rise. Cover, and place them near the fire for fifteen or 
twenty minutes before baking. Bake in rather u quick oven. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. (Unfermented.) 


These rolls are made with baking-powder, and are much sooner made, although 
the preceding recipe is the old original one from the ‘‘ Parker House.”’ Stir 
into a quart of sifted flour three large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a table- 
spoonful of cold butter, a teaspoonful of salt and one of sugar, and a well-beaten 
egg; rub all well into the flour, pour in a pint of cold milk, mix up quickly into 
a smooth dough, roll it out less than half an inch thick, cut with a large biscuit- 
cutter, spread soft butter over the top of each, fold one half over the other by 
doubling it, lay them a little apart on greased tins. Set them immediately in a 
pretty hot oven. Rub over the tops with sweet milk before putting in the oven, 
to give them a glaze. 


FRENCH ROLLS. 

Three cups of sweet milk, one cup of butter and lard, mixed in equal propor- 
tions, one-half cup of good yeast, or half a cake of compressed yeast, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add flour enough to make a stiff dough. Let it rise over 
night; in the morning, add two well-beaten eggs; knead thoroughly, and let it 
rise again. With the hands, make it into balls as large as an egg; then roll be- 
tween the hands to make long rolls, (about three inches.) Place close together 
in even rows on well-buttered pans. Cover and let them rise again, then bake 
in a quick oven to a delicate brown. 


BEATEN BISCUIT. 


Two quarts of sifted flour, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of sweet lard, 
one egg; make up with half a pint of milk, or, if milk is not to be had, plain 
water will answer; beat well until the dough blisters and cracks; pull off a two- 
inch square of the dough; roll it into a ball with the hand; flatten, stick with a 
fork, and bake in a quick oven. 

It is not beating hard that makes the biscuit nice, but the regularity of the 
motion. Beating hard, the old cooks say, kills the dough. An old-fashioned 
Southern recipe. 
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POTATO BISCUIT. 

Boil six good-sized potatoes with their jackets on; take them out with a 
skimmer, drain and squeeze with a towel to ensure being dry; then remove the 
skin, mash them perfectly free from lumps, add a tablespoonful of butter, one 
egg, and a pint of sweet milk. When cool, beat in half acup of yeast. Put in 
just enough flour to make a stiff dough. When this rises, make into small 
cakes. Let them rise the same as biscuit and bake a delicate brown. 

This dough is very fine, dropped into meat soups for pot-pie. 


VINEGAR BISCUITS. 

Take two quarts of flour, one large tablespoonful of lard or butter, one table- 
spoonful and a half of vinegar and one teaspoonful of soda; put the soda in the 
vinegar and stir it well; stir in the flour; beat two eggs very light and add to it; 
make a dough with warm water stiff enough to roll out, and cut with a 
biscuit-cutter one inch thick, and bake in a quick oven. 


GRAFTON MILK BISCUITS. 

Boil and mash two white potatoes; add two teaspoonfuls of brown sugar; 
pour boiling water over these, enough to soften them. When tepid, add one 
small teacupful of yeast; when light, warm three ounces of butter in one pint of 
milk, a little salt, a third of a teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to make stiff 
sponge; when risen, work it on the board; put it back in the tray to rise again; 
when risen, roll into cakes, and let them stand half an hour. Bake in a quick 
oven. These biscuits are fine. 

SALLY LUNN. 

Warm one-half cupful of butter in a pint of milk; add a teaspoonful of salt, 
a tablespoonful of sugar, and seven cupfuls of s¢fted flour; beat thoroughly, and 
when the mixture is blood warm, add four beaten eggs, and last of all, half a 
cup of good lively yeast. Beat hard until the batter breaks in blisters. Set it to 
rise over night. In the morning, dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda, stir it into 
the batter and turn ‘t into a well-buttered, shallow dish to rise again about fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Bake about fifteen to twenty minutes. 

The cake should be torn apart, not cut; cutting with. a knife makes warm 
bread heavy. Bake alight brown. This cake is fre juently seen on Southern 
tables. 

SALLY LUNN. (Unfermented.) 

Rub a piece of butter as large as an egg into a quart of flour; add a tumbler 

of milk, two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
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powdei, and a teaspoonful of salt. Scatter the baking-powder, salt and sugar 
into the flour; add the eggs, the butter, melted, the milk. Stir all together, and 
bake in well-greased.round pans. Eat warm with butter. 


LONDON HOT-CROSS BUNS. 


Three cups of milk, one cup of yeast, or one cake of compressed yeast dis- 
solved in a cup of tepid water, and flour enough to make a thick batter; set this 
as a sponge over night. In the morning, add half a cup of melted butter, one 
cup of sugar, half a nutmeg grated, one saltspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, and flour enough to roll out like biscuit. Knead well and set to rise for 
five hours. Roll the dough half an inch thick; cut in round cakes, and lay in 
rows in a buttered baking-pan, and let the cakes stand half an hour; or until 
light; then put them in the oven, having first made a deep cross on each with 
a knife. Bake alight brown, and brush over with white of egg beaten stiff with 
powdered sugar. 

RUSKS, WITH YEAST. 


In one large coffee-cup of warm milk, dissolve half a cake of compressed 
yeast, or three tablespoonfuls of home-made yeast; to this add three well-beaten 
eggs, a small cup of sugar, and a teaspoonful of salt; beat these together. 
Use flour enough to make a smooth, light dough, let it stand until very light, 
then knead it in the form of biscuits; place them on buttered tins, and let them 
rise until they are almost up to the edge of the tins; pierce the top of each one, 
and bake in a quick oven. Glaze the tops of each with sugar and milk, or the 
white of an egg, before baking. Some add dried currants, well-washed and 
dried in the oven. 

RUSKS. 


Two cups of raised dough, one of sugar, half a cup of butter, two well-beaten 
eggs, flour enough to make a stiff dough; set to rise, and when light, mold into 
high biscuit, and let rise again; rub damp sugar and cinnamon over the top and 
place in the oven. Bake about twenty minutes. 


RUSKS. (Unfermented.) 


Three cups of flour sifted, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoon. 
ful of salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, three 
eggs, half a nutmeg grated and a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, twe small 
cups of milk; sift together salt, flour, sugar and baking-powder; rub in the but- 
ter cold; add the milk, beaten eggs and spices; mix into a soft dough, break off 
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pieces about as large as an egg, roll them under the hands into round balls, rub 
the tops with sugar and water mixed, and then sprinkle dry sugar over them. 
Bake immediately. 

SCOTCH SCONES 


Thoroughly mix, while dry, one quart of sifted flour, loosely measured, with 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; then rub into it a tablespoonful of 
cold butter, and a teaspoonful of salt. Be sure that the butter is well worked 
m. Add sweet milk enough to make a very soft paste. Roll out the paste about 
a quarter of an inch thick, using plenty of flour on the paste-board, and rolling- 
pin. Cut it into triangular pieces, each side about four inches long. Flour the 
sides and bottom of a biscuit-tin, and place the pieces on it. Bake immediately 
in a quick oven from twenty to thirty minutes. When half done, brush over 
with sweet milk. Some cooks prefer to bake them on a floured griddle, and cut 
them a round shape the size of a saucer, then scarred across to form four 
quarters. 

CRACKNELS. 


Two cups of rich milk, four tablespoonfuls of butter and a gill of yeast, a 
teaspoonful of salt; mix warm, add flour enough to make alight dough. When 
light, roll thin, and cut in long pieces three inches wide, prick well with a fork, 
and bake ina slow oven. They are to be mixed rather hard, and rolled very 
thin, like soda crackers. 

RAISED MUFFINS. No.1. 


Make a batter af one pint of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of 
salt, a tablespoonful of butter or sweet lard, and a half cup of yeast; add flour 
enough to make it moderately thick; keep it in a warm, rot hot, place, until it is 
quite light, then stir in one or two well-beaten eggs, and half a teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in a little warm water. Let the batter stand twenty-five or thirty 
minutes longer to rise a little, turn into well-greased muffin-rings or gem-pans, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

To be served hot, and torn open, instead of cut with a knife. 


RAISED MUFFINS. No. 2. 


Three pints of flour, three eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg, two 
heaping teaspoonfuis of white sugar, one-half cake of compressed yeast, and a 
quart of milk; warm the milk with the butter in it; cool a little, stir in the 
sugar and add a little salt; stir this gradually into the flour, then add the eggs 
well-beaten; dissolve the yeast in half a cup of luke-warm water and add to the 
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other ingredients; if the muffins are wanted for luncheon, mix them about 
eight o’clock in the morning; if for breakfast, set them at ten o’clock at night; 
when ready for baking, stir in half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a tea- 
spoonful of hot water; butter the muffin-ring or gem-irons, and bake in a quick 
oven. 


EGG MUFFINS. (Fine.) 


One quart of flour, sifted twice; three eggs, the whites and yolks beaten sep- 
arately, three teacups of sweet milk, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
sugar, a large tablespoonful of lard or butter, and two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Sift together flour, sugar, salt and baking-powder; rub in the 
lard cold, add the beaten eggs and milk; mix quickly into a smooth batter, a 
little firmer than for griddle-cakes. Grease well some muffin-pans, and fill them 
two-thirds full. Bake in a hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes. These, made 
of cream, omitting the butter, are excellent. 


PLAIN MUFFINS. 


One egg, well-beaten, a tablespoonful of butter and a tablespoonful of sugar, 
with a teaspoonful of salt, all beaten until very light. One cup of milk, three 
of sifted flour, and three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. One-half Graham and 
one-half rye meal may be used instead of wheat flour, or two cups of corn-meal 
and one of flour. 

Drop on well-greased patty-pans and bake twenty minutes ina rather quick 
oven, or bake on a griddle in muffin-rings. 


MUFFINS WITHOUT EGGS. 


One quart of buttermilk, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, a little 
salt, and flour enough to make a stiff batter. Drop in hot gem-pans and bake 
in a quick oven. Two or three tablespoonfuls of sour cream will make them a 
little richer. 


FENNESSEE MUFFINS. 


One pint of corn-meal, one pint of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, three of baking-powder, one tablespoonful of lard or butter, two 
eggs, anda pint of milk. Sift together corn-meal, flour, sugar, salt, and pow- 
der; rub in lard or butter cold, and eggs beaten and milk; mix into batter of 
consistence of cup-cake; muffin-rings to be cold and well-greased, then fill two- 
thirds full. Bake in hot oven fifteen minutes. 
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CORN-MEAL MUFFINS. (Without Eggs.) 


One cup of flour, one cup of corn-meal, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, water 
to make a thick batter, or sour milk is better; mix at night; in the morning, 
add two tablespoonfuls melted butter, and one teaspoonful of soda; bake in 
cake rounds 


HOMINY MUFFINS. 


Two cups of boiled hominy; beat it smooth, stir in three cups of sour milk, 
half a cup of melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespconfuls of 
sugar; add three eggs well-beaten; one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in hot 
water; two cups of flour. Bake quickly. 

Rice muffins may be made in the same manner. 


GRAHAM GEMS. No. 1. 


Two cupfuls of Graham flour, one cupful of wheat flour, two teaspoonfuls 

of baking-powder, a tablespoonful of sugar, one of salt, and one well-beaten egg. 

Mix with sweet milk to make a thin batter; beat it well. Bake in gem-irons; 

have the irons well-greased; fill two-thirds full, and bake in a hot oven. Will 
bake in from fifteen to twenty minutes. 


GRAHAM GEMS. No. 2. 


Three cups of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one of salt, one tablespoon- 
$ul of brown sugar, one of melted lard or butter, one or two beaten eggs; to the 
egg add the milk, then the sugar and salt, then the Graham flour (with the soda 
mixed in), together with the lard or butter; make a stiff batter, so that it will 
drop, not pour, from the spoon. Have the gem-pans very hot, fill and bake fif 
teen minutes in a hot oven. 

The same can be made of sweet milk, using three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder instead of soda, and if you use sweet milk, put in no shortening. Ex 
cellent. 

Muffins of ail kinds shouid only be cut just around the edge, then pulled 
open with the fingers. 


PLAIN GRAHAM GEMS. 


Two cupfuls of the best Graham meal, two of water, fresh and cold, or milk 
and water, and a little salt. Stir briskly for a minute or two. Have the gem- 
pan, hot and well-greased, on the top of the stove while pouring in the batter. 
Then place in a very hot oven and bake forty minutes. It is best to check the 
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heat a little when they are nearly done. As the best-prepared gems may be 
spoiled if the heat is not sufficient, care and judgment must be used in order to 
secure this most healthful as well as delicious bread. 


WAFFLES. 


Take a quart of flour and wet it with a little sweet milk that has been boiled 
and cooled, then stir in enough of the milk to form a thick batter. Add a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and yeast to raiseit. When 
light, add two well-beaten eggs, heat your waffle-iron, grease it well, and fill it 
with the batter. Two or three minutes will suffice to bake on one side; then 
turn the iron over; and when brown on both sides, the cake is done. Serve 
immediately. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL WAFFLES. 


Put into one quart of sifted flour three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one of sugar, all thoroughly stirred and sifted together; add 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, six well-beaten eggs, and a pint of sweet milk; 
cook in waffle-irons, heated and well-greased. Serve hot. 


NEWPORT WAFFLES. 


Make one pint of Indian meal into mush in the usual way. While hot, put. 
in a small lump of butter, and a dessertspoonful of salt. Set the mush aside to 
cool. Meanwhile, beat separately till very light the whites and yolks of four 
eggs. Add the eggs to the mush, and cream in gradually one quart of wheaten 
flour. Add half a pint of buttermilk or sour cream, in which has been dissolved 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Lastly, bring to the consistency of thin 
batter, by the addition of sweet milk. Waftle-irons should be put on to heat an 
hour in advance, that they may be in the proper condition for baking as soon 
as the batter is ready. Have a brisk fire, butter the irons thoroughly, but with 
nicety, and bake quickly. Fill the irons only half full of batter, that the waffles © 
may have room to rise. 


CREAM WAFFLES. 


One pint of sour cream, two eggs, one pint of flour, one tablespoonful of corn- 
meal, one teaspoonful of soda, half a teaspoonful of salt. Beat the eggs sepa- 
rately, mix the cream with the beaten yolks, stir in the flour, corn-meal and 
salt; add the soda dissolved in a little sweet milk, and, last, the whites beaten to 
a stiff froth, 
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RICE WAFFLES. No. I. 


One quart of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one large tablespoonful of butter, two eggs, one 
and a half pints of milk, one cupful of hot boiled rice. Sift the flour, salt, sugar, 
and baking-powder well together; rub the butter into the flour; beat the eggs 
well, separately, and add the stiff whites last of all. 


RICE WAFFLES. No. 2. 


Rub through a sieve one pint of boiled rice, add it to a tablespoonful of dry 
flour, two-thirds of a teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Beat separately the yolks and whites of three eggs; add to the yolks a cup and 
a half of milk, work it into the flour, then add an ounce of melted but- 
ter; beat the white of eggs thoroughly; mix the whole together. Heat the 
waffle-iron and grease it evenly; pour the batter into the half of the iron over 
the range until nearly two-thirds full, cover, allow to cook a moment, then turn 
and brown slightly on the other side. 


GERMAN RICE WAFFLES. 


Boil a half-pound of rice in milk until it becomes thoroughly soft. Then 
remove it from the fire, stirring it constantly, and adding, a little at a time, one 
quart of sifted flour, five beaten eggs, two spoonfuls of yeast, a half-pound of 
melted butter, a little salt, and a teacupful of warm milk. Set the batter ina 
warm place, and when risen, bake in the ordinary way. 


BERRY TEA-CAKES. 


Nice little tea-cakes to be bake¢ in muffin-rings are made of one cup of sugar, 
two eggs, one and a half cups of milk, one heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg and flour sufficient to make a stiff batter. 
In this batter stir a pint bow] of fruit—any fresh are nice—or canned berries with 
the juice poured off. Serve while warm and they are a dainty addition to the 
tea-table. Eaten with butter. 


RYE DROP-CAKES. 
One pint of warm milk, with half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it, a little 
salt, four eggs, well-beaten, and rye flour enough to make a thin batter; bake 
in small cups, buttered, and in a hot oven, or in small cakes upon a hot griddle. 
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WHEAT DROP-CAKES. 


One pint of cream, six eggs well-beaten, a little salt, and wheat flour enough 
to make a thin batter; bake in little cups buttered, and in a hot oven fifteen 
minutes. 

POP-OVERS. 


Two cups of flour, two cups of sweet milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of salt, bake in cups in a quick oven fifteen minutes. 
Serve hot with a sweet sauce. 


FLANNEL CAKES. (With Yeast.) 


Heat a pint of sweet milk, and into it put two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
butter, let it melt, then add a pint of cold milk and the well-beaten yolks of four 
eggs—placing the whites in a cool place; also, a teaspoonful of salt, four table- 
spoonfuls of home-made yeast, and sufficient flour to make a stiff batter; set it 
in a warm place to rise; let it stand three hours or over night; before baking 
add the beaten whites; bake like any other griddle-cakes. Be sure to make the 
batter stiff enough, for flour must not be added after it has risen, unless it ig 
allowed to rise again. These, half corn-meal and half wheat, are very nice. 


FEATHER GRIDDLE-CAKES. (With Yeast.) 


Make a batter, at night, of a pint of water or milk, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
half a teacupful of yeast; in the morning, add to it one teacupful of thick, sour 
milk, two eggs well-beaten, a level tablespoonful of melted butter, a level tea- 
spoouful of soda, and flour enough to make the Coneyelancy of pan-cake batter; 
let stand twenty minutes, then bake. 

This is a convenient way, when making sponge for bread over night, using 
some of the sponge. 

WHEAT GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Three cups of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder sifted together; beat three eggs and add to three cupfuls of sweet milk, 
also a tablespoonful of melted butter; mix all into a smooth batter, as thick as 
will run in a stream from the lips of a pitcher. Bake on a well-greased, hot 
griddle, a nice, light brown. Very good. 


SOUR MILK GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


Make a batter of a quart of sour milk and as much sifted flour as is needed to 
thicken so that it will run from the dish; add two well-beaten eggs, a teaspoon- 
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ful of salt, a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a level teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little milk or cold water, added last; then bake on a hot griddle, 
well greased, brown on both sides. 


CORN-MEAL GRIDDLE-CAKES. (With Yeast.) 

Stir into one quart of boiling milk three cups of corn-meal; after it cools, add 
one cup of white flour, a teaspoonful of salt, and three tablespoonfuls of home- 
made yeast. Mix this over night. In the morning, add one tablespoonful of 

delted butter or lard, two beaten eggs, and a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a 
little water. 

This batter should stand a few minutes, after adding the butter and soda, 
that it should have time to rise a little; in the meantime, the griddle could be 
heating. Take asmall stick like a good-sized skewer, wind a bit of cloth around 
the end of it, fasten it by winding a piece of thread around that and tying it 
firm. Melt together a tablespoonful of butter and lard. Grease the griddle with 
this. Between each batch of cakes, wipe the griddle off with a clean paper or 
cloth, and grease afresh. Put the cakes on by spoonfuls, or pour them carefully 
from a pitcher, trying to get them as near the same size as possible. As soon as 
they begin to bubble all over turn them, and cook on the other side till they 
stop puffing. The second lot always cooks better than the first, as the griddle 
becomes evenly heated. 

CORN-MEAL GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Scald two cups of sifted meal, mix with a cup of wheat flour, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add three well-beaten eggs; thin the whole with sour milk enough 
to make it the right consistency. Beat the whole till very light, and add a tea- 
spoonful of baking-soda dissolved in a little water. If you use sweet milk, use 
two large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder instead of soda. 


GRIDDLE-CAKES. (Very Good.) 

One quart of Graham flour, half a pint of Indian meal, one gill of yeast, a 
teaspoonful of salt; mix the flour and meal, pour on enough warm water to 
make batter rather thicker than that for buckwheat cakes; add the yeast, and 
when light bake on griddle not too hot. 


GRAHAM GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Mix together dry two cups of Graham flour, one cup wheat flour, two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and ore teaspoonful of salt. Then add three 
eggs well-beaten, one tablespoonful of lard or butter melted, and three cups of 
sweet milk. Cook immediately on a hot griddle. 
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BREAD GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

One quart of milk, boiling hot; two cups fine bread-crumbs, three eggs, one 
tablespoonful melted butter, one-half teaspoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful soda, 
dissolved in warm water; break the bread into the boiling milk, and let stand 
for ten minutes in a covered bowl, then beat te a smooth paste; add the yolks of 
the eggs well-whipped, the butter, salt, soda, and finally the whites of the eggs 
previously whipped stiff, and add half of a cupful of flour. These can also be 
made of sour milk, soaking the bread in it over night, and using a little more 
soda. 

RICE GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Two cupfuls of cold boiled rice, one pint of flour, one teaspoonful sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, one and one-half teaspoonfuls baking-powder, one egg, a 
little more than haif a pint of milk. Sift together flour, sugar, salt and powder; 
add rice free from lumps, diluted with beaten egg and milk; mix into smooth 
batter. Have griddle well-heated, make cakes large, bake nicely brown, and 
werve With maple syrup. 

POTATO GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Twelve large potatoes, three heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one or two eggs, two teacupfuls 
of boiling milk. The potatoes are peeled, washed and grated into a little cold 
water, (which keeps them white), then strain off water and pour on boiling 
milk, stir in eggs, salt and flour, mixed with the baking-powder; if agreeable, 
flavor with a little fine chopped onion; bake like any other pan-cakes, allowing a 
little more lard or butter. Serve with stewed or preserved fruit, especially with 
huckleberries. 

GREEN CORN GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

One pint of milk, two cups grated green corn, a little salt, two eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, flour sufficient to make a batter to fry on the 
griddle. Butter them hot and serve. 


HUCKLEBERRY GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Made the same as above, leaving out one cup of milk, adding one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, and a pint of huckleberries, rolled in flour. Blackberries or rasp- 
berries can be used in the same manner. 

FRENCH GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Beat together, until smooth, six eggs and a pint sifted flour; melt one ounce 

of butter, and add to the batter, with one ounce of sugar and a cup of milk; 
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beat until smooth; put a tablespoonful at a time into a frying-pan, slightly 
greased, spreading the batter evenly over the surface by tipping the pan about; 
fry to a light brown; spread with jelly, roll up, dust with powdered sugar and 
serve hot. 


RAISED BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


Take a small crock or large earthen pitcher, put into it a quart of warm 
water or half water and milk, one heaping teaspoonful of salt; then stir in as 
much buckwheat flour as will thicken it to rather a stiff batter; lastly add half a 
cup of yeast; make it smooth, cover it up warm to rise over night; in the morning, 
add a small, level teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little warm water; this will 
remove any sour taste, if any, and increase the lightness. 

Not a few object to eating buckwheat, as its tendency is to thicken the 
blood, and also to produce constipation; this can be remedied by making the 
batter one-third corn-meal and two-thirds buckwheat, which makes the cakes 
equally as good. Many prefer them in this way. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES WITHOUT YEAST. 


Two cups of buckwheat flour, one of wheat flour, a little salt, three tea- 
spoonfuls baking-powder; mix thoroughly, and add about equal parts of milk 
and water until the batter.is of the right consistency, then stir until free from 
lumps. If they do not brown well, add a little molasses. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


Half a pint of buckwheat flour, a quarter of a pint of corn-meal, a quarter of 
a pint of wheat flour, a little salt, two eggs beaten very light, one quart of new 
milk (made a little warm, and mixed with the eggs before the flour is put in), 
one tablespoonful of butter or sweet lard, two large tablespoonfuls of yeast. Set 
it to rise at night for the morning. If in the least sour, stir in before baking 
just enough soda to correct the acidity. A very nice, but more expensive recipe. 


SWEDISH GRIDDLE-CAKES. 


One pint of white flour, sifted; six eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately 
to the utmost; one saltspoonful of salt; one saltspoonful of soda dissolved in 
vinegar; milk to make a thin batter. 

Beat the yolks light, add the salt, soda, two cupfuls of milk, then the fiour, 
and beaten whites alternately; thin with more milk if necessary 
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CORN-MEAL FRITTERS. 


One pint of sour milk, one teaspoonful of salt, three eggs, one tablespoonful 
of molasses or sugar, one handful of flour, and corn-meal enough to make a 
stiff batter; lastly, stir in a small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little warm 
water. 

This recipe is very nice made of rye flour. 


CREAM FRITTERS. 

One cup of cream; five eggs—the whites only; two full cups prepared flour; 
one saltspoonful of nutmeg; a pinch of salt. Stir the whites into the cream in 
turn with the flour, put in nutmeg and salt, beat all up hard for two minutes. 
The batter should be rather thick. Fry in plenty of hot, sweet lard, a spoonful 
of batter for each fritter. Drain, and serve upon a hot, clean napkin. Eat 
with jelly sauce. Pull, not cut, them open. Very nice. 


CURRANT FRITTERS. 


Two cupfuls dry, fine, bread-crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of prepared flour, 
two cups of milk, one-half pound currants, washed and well-dried, five eggs 
whipped very light, one-half cup powdered sugar, one tablespoonful butter, one 
half teaspoonful mixed cinnamon and nutmeg. Boil the milk and pour over 
the bread. Mix and put inthe butter. Let it get cold. Beat in next the yolks 
and sugar, the seasoning, flour, and stiff whites; finally, the currants dredged 
whitely with flour. The batter should be thick. Drop in great spoonfuls into 
the hot lard and fry. Drain them and send hot to table. Eat with a mixture 
of wine and powdered sugar. 


WHEAT FRITTERS. 


Three eggs, one and a half cups of milk, three teaspoonfuls baking-powder, 
salt, and flour enough to make quite stiff, thicker than batter-cakes. Drop into 
hot lard and fry like doughnuts. 

A good Sauce for the Above.—One cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one teaspoonful of flour beaten together; half a cup boiling water; flavor with 
extract lemon and boil until clear. Or serve with maple syrup. 


APPLE FRITTERS. 


Make a batter in the proportion of one cup sweet milk to two cups flour, a 
heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, two eggs beaten separately, one table- 
spoonful of sugar and a saltspoon of salt; heat the milk a little more than milk- 
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warm; add it slowly to the beaten yolks and sugar; then add flour and whites 
of the eggs; stir all together and throw in thin slices of good sour apples, dip- 
ping the batter up over them; drop into boiling hot lard in large spoonfuls with 
pieces of apple in each, and fry to alight brown. Serve with maple syrup, or a 
nice syrup made with clarified sugar. 

Bananas, peaches, sliced. oranges and other fruits can be used in the same 
batter. 

PINE-APPLE FRITTERS. 

Make a batter as for apple fritters; then pare one large pine-apple, cut it in 
slices a quarter of aninch thick, cut the slices in halves, dip them into the batter 
and fry them, and serve them as above. 


PEACH FRITTERS. 

Peel the peaches, split each in two and take out the stones; dust a little 
powdered sugar over them; dip each piece in the batter, and fry in hot fat. <A 
sauce to be served with them may be made as follows: Put an ounce of butter 
in a sauce-pan, and whisk it to a cream; add four ounces of sugar gradually. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs; add to them a dash of nutmeg and a gill each of 
cold water and rum; stir this into the luke-warm batter, and allow it to heat 
gradually. Stir constantly until of a smooth, creamy consistency, and serve. 
The batter is made as follows: Beat the yolks of three eggs; add to them a gill 
of milk, or half of a cupful, a saltspoonful of salt, four ounces of flour; mix. If 
old flour is used, a little more milk may be found necessary. 


GOLDEN-BALL FRITTERS. 

Put into a stew-pan a pint of water, a piece of butter as large as an egg, and 
a tablespoonful of sugar. When it boils, stir into it one pint of sifted flour, 
stirring briskly and thoroughly. Remove from the fire, and when nearly 
cooled, beat into it six eggs, each one beaten separately, and added, one at a 
time, beating the batter between each. Drop the stiff dough into boiling lard by 
teaspoonfuls. Eat with syrup, or melted sugar and butter flavored. 

Stirring the boiling lard around and around, so that it whirls when you 
drop in the fritters, causes them to assume a round shape like balls. 


CANNELONS, OR FRIED PUFFS. 
Half a pound of puff paste; apricot, or any kind of preserve that may be 
preferred; hot lard. 
Cannelons, which are made of puff-paste, rolled very thin, with jam en- 
closed,:and cut out in long, narrow rolls or puffs, make a very pretty and 
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elegant dish. Make some good puff paste, roll it out very thin, and cut it into 
pieces of an equal size, about two inches wide and eight inches long; place upon 
each piece a spoonful of jam, wet the edges with the white of egg. and fold the 
paste over twice; slightly press the edges together, that the jam may not escape 
in the frying; and when all are prepared, fry them in boiling lard until of a nice 
brown, letting them remain by the side of the fire after they are colored, that 
the paste may be thoroughly done. Drain them before the fire, dish on a 
d’oyley, sprinkle over them sifted sugar, and serve. These cannelons are very 
delicious made with fresh, instead of preserved fruit, such as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, or currants; they should be laid in the paste, plenty of pounded sugar 
sprinkled over, and folded and fried in the same manner as stated above. 


GERMAN FRITTERS. 

Take slices of stale bread cut in rounds, or stale cake; fry them in hot lard, 
like crullers, to a light brown. Dip each slice when fried in boiling milk, to 
remove the grease; drain quickly, dust with powdered sugar, or spread with 
preserves. Pile on a hot plate, and serve. Sweet wine sauce poured over them 
is very nice. 

HOMINY FRITTERS. 

Take one pint of hot boiled hominy, two eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a tablespoonful of flour; thin it a little with cold milk; when cold, add a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, mix thoroughly, drop tablespoonfuls of it into hot 
fat and fry to a delicate brown. 


PARSNIP FRITTERS. 

Take three or four good-sized parsnips. Boil them until tender. Mash and 
season with a little butter, a pinch of salt and a slight sprinkling of pepper. 
Have ready a plate with some sifted flour on it. Drop a tablespoonful of the 
parsnip in the flour and roll it about until well-coated and formed into a ball. 
When you have a sufficient number ready, drop them into boiling drippings or 
lard, as you would a fritter; fry a delicate brown, and serve hot. Do not put 
them in a covered dish, for that would steam them and deprive them of their 
crispness, which is one of their great charms. 

These are also very good fried in a frying-pan with a small quantity of lard 
and butter mixed, turning them over so as to fry both sides brown. 


GREEN-CORN FRITTERS. 


One pint of grated, young and tender, green corn, three eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk or cream, one tablespoonful of melted butter, if milk is used, a tea- 
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spoonful of salt. Beat the eggs well, add the corn by degrees, also the milk and 
butter; thicken with just enough flour to hold them together, adding a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder to the flour. Have ready a kettle of hot lard, drop 
the corn from the spoon into the fat and fry alight brown. They are also nice 
fried in butter and lard mixed, the same as fried eggs. 


CREAM SHORT-CAKE. 

Sift one quart of fine white flour, rub into it three tablespoonfuls of cold 
butter, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of white sugar. Add a beaten egg 
to a cup of sour cream, turn it into the other ingredients, dissolve a teaspoonful 
of soda in a spoonful of water, mix all together, handling as little as possible; 
roll lightly into two round sheets, place on pie-tins, and bake from twenty te 
twenty-five minutes in a quick oven. 

This crust is delicious for fruit short-cakes. 


STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE. 

Make a rule of baking-powder biscuit, with the exception of a little more 
shortening; divide the dough in half; lay one-half on the molding-board, (half 
the dough makes one short-cake), divide this half again, and roll each piece large 
enough to cover a biscuit-tin, or a large-sized pie-tin; spread soft butter over the 
lower one, and place the other on top of that; proceed with the other lump of 
dough the same, by cutting it in halves, and putting on another tin. Set them 
in the oven; when sufficiently baked take them out, separate each one by run- 
ning a large knife through where the cold soft butter was spread. Then butter 
plentifully each crust, lay the bottom of each on earthern platters or dining- 
plates; cover thickly with a quart of strawberries that have been previously pre- 
pared with sugar, lay the top crusts on the fruit. If there is any juice left, 
pour it around the cake. This makes a delicious short-cake. 

Peaches, raspberries, blackberries, and huckleberries can be substituted for 
strawberries. Always send to the table with a pitcher of sweet cream. 

ORANGE SHORT-CAKE. 

Peel two large oranges, chop them fine, remove the seeds, add half a peeled 
lemon, and one cup of sugar. Spread between the layers of short-cake while 
it is hot. 

LEMON SHORT-CAKE. 

Make a rich biscuit dough, same as above recipe. While baking, take a cup 
and a quarter of water, a cup and a half of sugar, and two lemons, peel, juice 
and pulp, throwing away the tough part of the rind; boil this for some little 
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time; then stir in three crackers rolled fine; split the short-cakes while hot, 
spread with butter, then with the mixture. To be eaten warm. 


HUCKLEBERRY SHORT-CAKE. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful of butter, one pint of sweet milk, one 
tablespoonful of salt, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, sifted into a 
quart of flour, or enough to form a thick batter; adda quart of the huckleberries; 
to be baked in a dripper; cut into squares for the table, and served hot with 
butter. Blackberries may be used the same. 


FRIED DINNER-ROLLS. 

When making light raised bread, save out a piece of dough nearly the size 
of a small loaf, roll it out on the board, spread a tablespoonful of melted butter 
over it; dissolve a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of water, 
and pour that also over it; work it all well into the dough, roll it out into a sheet 
not quite half an inch thick. Cut it in strips three inches long and one inch wide. 
Lay them on buttered tins, cover with a cloth, and set away in a cool place 
until an hour before dinner-time; then set them by the fire where they will 
become light. While they are rising, put into a frying-pan a tablespoonful of 
cold butter and one of lard; when it boils clear and is hot, lay as many of the 
rolls in as will fry nicely. As soon as they brown on one side, turn them over 
and brown the other; then turn them on the edges and brown the sides. Add 
fresh grease as is needed. Eat them warm in place of bread. Nice with warm 
meat dinner. 

NEWPORT BREAKFAST-CAKES. 

Take one quart of dough from the bread, at an early hour in the morning; 
break three eggs, separating yolks and whites, both to be whipped to a light 
froth; mix them into the dough, and gradually add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, and enough warm milk with it 
until it is a batter the consistency of buckwheat cakes; beat it well, and let it 
rise until breakfast-time. Have the griddle hot and nicely greased, pour on the 
batter in small round cakes, and bake a light brown, the same as any griddle- 
cake. 

PUFF BALLS. 


A piece of butter as large as an egg, stirred until soft; add three well-beaten 
eggs, a pinch of salt, and half a teacupful of sour cream. Stir well together, 
then add enough flour to make a very thick batter. Drop a spoonful of this 
into boiling water. Cook until the puffs rise to the surface. Dish them hot 
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with melted butter turned over them. Nice accompaniment to a meat dinner, 
as a side-dish—similar to plain maccaroni. 


BREAKFAST PUFFS. 

Two cups of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
egg, and flour enough to roll out like biscuit dough. Cut into narrow strips, an 
inch wide, and three inches long; fry brown in hot lard, likedoughnuts. Serve 
hot; excellent with coffee. Or, fry in a spider with an ounce each of lard and 
butter, turning and browning all four of the sides. 


ENGLISH CRUMPETS. 


One quart of warm milk, half a cup of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; when light, add half a cupful of melted butter, a 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little water, and a very little more flour; let 
it stand twenty minutes or until light. Grease some muffin rings, place them 
on a hot griddle, and fill them half full of the batter; when done on one side, 
turn and bake the other side. Butter them while hot; pile one on another, 
and serve immediately. 

PLAIN CRUMPETS. 


Mix together thoroughly, while dry, one quart of sifted flour, loosely measured, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls baking-powder, and a little salt; then add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and sweet milk enough to make athindough. Bake 
quickly in muffin-rings or patty-pans. 


PREPARED BREAD-CRUMBS. 

Take pieces of stale bread, break them in small bits, put them on a baking- 
pan and place them in a moderate oven, watching closely that they do not 
scorch; then take them while hot and crisp and roll them, crushing them. Sift 
them, using the fine crumbs for breading cutlets, fish, croquettes, etc. The 
coarse ones may be used for puddings, pan-cakes, etc. 


CRACKERS. 

Sift into a pint of flour a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, four table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, half a teaspoonful salt and the white of an egg 
beaten, and one cup of milk; mix it with more flour, enough to make a very 
stiff dough, as stiff as can be rolled out; pounded and kneaded a long time. 


Roll very thin, like pie-crust, and cut out either round or square. Bake a light 
brown. 
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Stale crackers are made crisp and better by placing them in the oven a few 
moments before they are needed for the table. 


FRENCH CRACKERS. 
Six eggs, twelve tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, six tablespoonfuls of butter, 
half a teaspoonful of soda; mold with flour, pounding and working half an 
hour; rollit thin. Bake with rather quick fire. 


CORN-MEAL MUSH OR HASTY PUDDING. 

Put two quarts of water into a clean dinner-pot or stew-pan, cover it, and 
let it become boiling hot over the fire; then add a tablespoonful of salt, take off 
the light scum from the top, have sweet, fresh yellow or white corn-meal; take 
a handful of the mea! with the left hand, and a pudding-stick in the right, then 
with the stick, stir the water around, and by degrees let fall the meal; when 
one handful is exhausted, refill it; continue to stir and add meal until it is as 
thick as you can stir easily, or until the stick will stand in it; stir ita while 
longer; let the fire be gentle; when it is sufficiently cooked, which will be in half 
an hour, it will bubble or puff up; turn it into a deep basin. This is eaten cold or 
hot, with milk or with butter, and syrup or sugar, or with meat and gravy, 
the same as potatoes or rice. 

FRIED MUSH. 

Make it like the above recipe, turn it into bread-tins, and when cold slice it, 
dip each piece in flour and fry it in lard and butter mixed in the frying-pan, 
turning to brown well both sides. Must be served hot. 


GRAHAM MUSH. 

Sift Graham meal slowly into boiling salted water, stirring briskly until thick 
as can be stirred with one hand; serve with milk or cream and sugar, or butter 
and syrup. It will be improved by removing from the kettle to a pan, as soon 
as thoroughly mixed, and steaming three or four hours. It may also be eaten 
cold, or sliced and fried, like corn-meal mush. 


OATMEAL. 

Soak one cup of oatmeal in a quart of water over night, boil half an hour in 
the morning, salted to taste. It is better to cook it in a dish set into a dish of 
boiling water. 

RICE CROQUETTES. 

Boil for thirty minutes one cup of well-washed rice, in a pint of milk; whip 

into the hot rice the following ingredients: Two ounces of butter, two ounces 
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of sugar, some salt, and when slightly cool add the yolks of two eggs well 
beaten; if too stiff pour in a little more milk; when cold, roll into small balls 
and dip in beaten eggs, roll in fine cracker or bread-crumbs, and fry same as 
doughnuts. Or they may be fried in the frying-pan, with a tablespoonful each 
of butter and lard mixed, turning and frying both sides brown. Serve very hot. 


HOMINY 

This form of cereal is very little known and consequently little appreciated in 
most Northern households. ‘‘ Big hominy” and ‘‘little hominy,” as they are 
called in the South, are staple dishes there and generally take the place of oat- 
meal, which is apt to be too heating for the climate. The former is called 
‘samp’ here. It must be boiled for at least eight hours to be properly cooked, 
and may then be kept on hand for two or three days and warmed over, made 
into croquettes or balls, or fried in cakes. The fine hominy takes two or three 
hours for proper cooking, and should be cooked in a dish set into another of 
boiling water, and kept steadily boiling until thoroughly soft. 


HOMINY CROQUETTES. 

To acupful of cold boiled hominy, add a teaspoonful of melted butter, and 
stir it well, adding by degrees a cupful of milk, till all is made into a soft, light 
paste; add a teaspoonful of white sugar, a pinch of salt, and one well-beaten 
egg. Roll it into oval balls with floured hands, dipped in beaten egg, then rolled 
in cracker-crumbs, and fry in hot lard. 

The hominy is best boiled the day or morning before using. 


BOILED RICE. 

Take half or quarter of a pound of the best quality of rice; wash it in a 
strainer, and put it in a sauce-pan, with a quart of clean water and a pinch of 
salt; let it boil slowly till the water is all evaporated—see that it does not burn 
—then pour in a teacupful of new milk; stir carefully from the bottom of the 
sauce-pan, so that the upper grain may go under, but do not smash it; close 
the lid on your sauce-pan carefully down, and set it on a cooler part of the fire, 
where it will not boil; as soon as it has absorbed the added milk, serve it up 
with fresh new milk, adding fruit and sugar for those who like them. 

Another nice way tocook rice is to take one teacupful of rice and one 
quart of milk, place in a steamer, and steam from two to three hours; when 
nearly done, stir in a piece of butter as large as the yolk of an egg, and a pinch 
of salt. You can use sugar if you like. The difference in the time of cooking 
depends on your rice—the older the rice, the ionger time it takes to cook. 
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SAMP, OR HULLED CORN. 

An old-fashioned way of preparing hulled corn was to put a peck of old, 
dry, ripe corn into a pot filled with water, and with it a bag of hard-wood ashes, 
say a quart. After soaking awhile it was boiled until the skins or hulls came 
off easily. The corn was then washed in cold water to get rid of the taste of 
potash, and then boiled until the kernels were soft. Another way was to take 
the lye from the leaches where potash was made, dilute it, and boil the corn 
in this until the skin or hulicame off. It makes a delicious dish, eaten with milk 
or cream. 

CKACKED WHEAT. 

Soak the wheat over night in cold water, about a quart of water to a cup of 
wheat; cook it as directed for oatmeal; should be thoroughly done. Eaten with 
sugar and cream. 

OAT FLAKES. 

This healthful oat preparation may be procured from the leading grocers, 
and is prepared as follows: Put into a double sauce-pan or porcelain-lined pan 
a quart of boiling water, add a saltspoonful of salt, and when it is boiling, add, 
or rather stir in gradually, three ounces of flakes. Keep stirring to prevent 
burning. Let it boil from fifteen to twenty minutes, and serve with cream 
and sugar. 

Ordinary oatmeal requires two hours’ steady cooking to make it palatable and 
digestible. Wheaten grits and hominy, one hour, but a half hour longer cooking 
vill not injure them, and makes them easier of digestion. Never be afraid of 
cooking cereals or preparations from cereals too long, no matter what the directions 
on the package may be. 

STEAMED OATMEAL. 

To one teacupful oatmeal add a quart of cold water, a teaspoonful of salt; 
put in a steamer over a kettle of cold water, gradually heat and steam an hour 
and a half after it begins to cook. 

HOMINY. 

Hominy is a preparation of Indian corn, broken or ground, either large or 
small, and is an excellent breakfast dish in winter or summer. Wash the 
hominy thoroughly in one or two waters, then cover it with twice its depth of 
cold water, and let it come to a boil slowly. If it be the large hominy, simmer 
six hours; if the small hominy, simmer two hours. When the water evaporates, 
add hot water; when done, it may be eaten with cream, or allowed to become 
cold and warmed up in the frying-pan, using a little butter to prevent burning. 
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Toast. 


Toast should be made of stale bread, or at least of bread that has been baked 
a day. Cut smoothly in slices, not more than half an inch thick; if the crust is 
baked very hard, trim the edges and brown very evenly, but if it happens to 
burn, that should be scraped off. Toast that is to be served with anything 
turned over it, should have the slices first dipped quickly in a dish of hot water 
turned from the boiling tea-kettle, with a little salt thrown in. Cold biscuits 
cut in halves, and the under crust sliced off, then browned evenly on both sides, 
make equally as good toast. The following preparations of toast are almost all 
of them very nice dishes, served with a family breakfast. 


MILK TOAST. 

Put over the fire a quart of milk, put into it a tablespoonful of co!d butter, 
stir a heaping teaspoonful of flour into half a gill of milk; as soon as the milk 
on the fire boils, stir in the flour, add a teaspoonful of salt; let all boil up once, 
remove from the fire, and dip in this slices of toasted bread. When all are 
used up, pour what is left of the scalded milk over the toast. Cover, and send 
to the table hot. 

CREAM TOAST. 

Heat a pint of milk to boiling, and add a piece of butter the size of an egg; 
stir a tablespoonful of flour smoothly into a cup of rich cream, and add some of 
the boiling milk to this; heat it gradually and prevent the flour from lumping; 
then stir into the boiling milk, and let it cook a few moments: salt to taste. 
After taking from the fire stir in a beaten egg; strain the mixture on to toast 
lightly buttered. 

AMERICAN TOAST. 

To one egg thoroughly beaten, put one cup of sweet milk, and a little salt. 
Slice light bread and dip into the mixture, allowing each slice to absorb some of 
the milk; then brown on a hot, buttered griddle or thick-bottom frying-pan; 
spread with butter, and serve hot. 


NUNS’ TOAST. 

Cut four or five hard-boiled eggs into slices. Puta piece of butter half the 
size of an egg into a sauce-pan, and when it begins to bubble add a finely 
chopped onion. Let the onion cook a little without taking color, then stir in a 
teaspoonful of flour. Add a cupful of milk, and stir until it becomes smooth; 
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then put in the slices of eggs and let them get hot. Pour over neatly trimmed 
slices of hot buttered toast. The sauce must be seasoned to taste with pepper 
and salt. 


CHEESE TOAST. No. tI. 

Toast thin slices of bread an even, crisp brown. Place on a warm plate, 
allowing one small slice to each person, and pour on enough melted cheese to 
cover them. Rich new cheese is best. Serve while warm. Many prefer a little 
prepared mustard spread over the toast before putting on the cheese. 


CHEESE TOAST. No. 2. 

Put half an ounce of butter in a frying-pan; when hot, add gradually four 
ounces of mild American cheese. Whisk it thoroughly until melted. Beat 
together half a pint of cream and two eggs; whisk into the cheese, add a little 
salt, pour over the crisp toast, and serve. 

The two above recipes are usually called ‘‘ Welsh Rarebit.”’ 


OYSTER TOAST. 


Select the large ones, used for frying, and first dip them in beaten egg, then 
in either cracker or bread-crumbs, and cook upon a fine wire gridiron, over a 
quick fire. Toast should be made ready in advance, and a rich cream sauce 
noured over the whole. After pouring on the sauce, finely cut celery strewn 
over the top adds to their delicacy. 

Or, wash oysters in the shell, and put them on hot coals, or upon the top of 
a hot stove, or bake them in a hot oven; open the shells with an oyster-knife, 
taking care to lose none of the liquor. Dip the toast into hot, salted water 
quickly, and turn out the oyster and liquor over the toast; season with salt and 
pepper, and a teaspoonful of melted butter over each. 

Oysters steamed in the shell are equally as good. 


MUSHROOMS ON TOAST. 

Peel a quart of mushrooms, and cut off a little of the root end. Melt an 
ounce of butter in the frying pan, and fry in it half a pound of raw minced steak; 
add two saltspoonfuls of salt, a pinch of cayenne, and a gill of hot water; fry 
until the juices are extracted from the meat; tilt the pan and squeeze the meat 
with the back of the spoon until there is nothing left but dry meat, then remove 
it; add the mushrooms to the liquid, and if there is not enough of it, add more 
butter; toss them about a moment and pour out on hot toast. 

Some add a little sherry to the dish before removing from the fire. 
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TOMATO TOAST. 

Pare and stew a quart of ripe tomatoes until smooth. Season with salt, 
pepper and a tablespoonful of butter. When done, add one cup sweet cream 
and a little flour. Let it scald but not boil; remove at once. Pour over slices 
of dipped toast, well-buttered. 


EGGS ON TOAST. 
Various preparations of eggs can be served on toast, first dipping slices of 
well-toasted bread quickly in hot salted water, then turning over them scrambled, 
poached or creamed eggs, all found in the recipes among “‘ Eggs.”’ 


BAKED EGGS ON TOAST. 

Toast six slices of stale bread, dip them in hot salted water and butter them 
lightly. After arranging them on a platter or deep plate, break enough eggs to 
cover them, breaking one at a time, and slip over the toast so that they do not 
break; sprinkle over them salt and pepper, and turn over all some kind of thick- 
ened gravy—either chicken or lamb, cream or a cream sauce made the same as 
‘“ White Sauce’’; turn this over the toast and eggs, and bake in a hot oven until 
the eggs are set, or about five minutes. Serve at once. 


HAM TOAST. 

Take a quarter of a pound of either boiled or fried ham, chop it fine, mix it 
with the yolks of two eggs, well-beaten, a tablespoonful of butter, and enough 
cream or rich milk to make it soft, a dash of pepper. Stir it over the fire until 
it thickens. Dip the toast for an instant in hot, salted water; spread over some 
melted butter, then turn over the ham mixture. Serve hot. 


REED BIRDS ON TOAST. 

Remove the feathers and legs of a dozen reed birds, split them down the back, 
remove the entrails, and place them on a double broiler; brush a little melted 
butter over them, and broil the inner side thoroughly first; then lightly broil 
the other side. Melt one-quarter of a pound of butter, season it nicely with salt 
end pepper, dip the birds in it, and arrange them nicely on slices of toast. 


MINCED FOWLS ON TOAST. 

Remove from the bones all the meat of either cold roast or boiled fowls. 
Clean it from the skin, and keep covered from the air, until ready for use. Boil 
the bones and skin with three-fourths of a pint of water until reduced quite 
half. Strain the gravy and let it cool. Next, having skimmed off the fat, put 
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it into a clean sauce-pan with half a cup of cream, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
well-mixed ‘with a tablespoonful of flour. Keep these stirred until they boil. 
Then put in the fowl finely minced, with three hard-boiled eggs, chopped, and 
sufficient salt and pepper to season. Shake the mince over the fire until just 
ready to serve. Dish it over hot toast and serve. 


HASHED BEEF ON TOAST. 

Chop a quantity of cold roast beef rather fine, and season it well with pepper 
and salt. For each pint of meat add a level tablespooful of flour. Stir well, and 
add a small teacupful of soup-stock or water. Put the mixture into a small 
stew-pan, and, after covering it, simmer for twenty minutes. Meanwhile, 
toast half a dozen slices of bread nicely, and at the end of the twenty minutes 
spread the meat upon them. Serve at once ona hot dish. In case water be 
used instead of soup-stock, add a tablespoonful of butter just before spreading the 
beef upon the toast. Any kind of cold meat may be prepared in a similar manner. 

—Maria Parioa. 
VEAL HASH ON TOAST. 

Take a teacupful of boiling water in a sauce-pan, stir in an even teaspoonful 
of flour, wet in a tablespoonful of cold water, and let it boil five minutes; add 
one-half teaspoonful of black pepper, as much salt, and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and let it keep hot, but not boil. Chop the veal fine, and mix with it 
half as much stale bread-crumbs. Put it in a pan, and pour the gravy over it, 
then let it simmer ten minutes. Serve this on buttered toast. 


CODFISH ON TOAST. (Cuban Style.) 

Take a teacupful of freshened codfish, picked up fine. Fry a sliced onion 
in a tablespoonful of butter; when it has turned a light brown, put in the fish 
with water enough to cover it; add half a can of tomatoes, or half a dozen of 
fresh ones. Cook all nearly an hour, seasoning with a little pepper. Serve 
on slices of dipped toast, hot. Very fine. 

Plain creamed codfish is very nice turned over dipped toast. 


HALIBUT ON TOAST. 

Put into boiling, salted water, one pound of fresh halibut; cook slowly for 
fifteen minutes, or until done; remove from the water and chop it fine; then add 
half a cup of melted butter, and eight eggs well beaten. Season with salt and 
pepper. 

Place over the fire a thick-bottomed frying-pan containing a tablespoonful of 
cold butter; when it begins to melt, tip the pan so as to grease the sides; then 
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put in the fish and eggs and stir one way until the eggs are cooked, but not foo 
hard. Turn over toast, dipped in hot, salted water. 


CHICKEN HASH WITH RICE TOAST. 

Boil a cup of rice the night before; put it into a square, narrow bread-pan, 
set it in the ice-box. Next morning, cut it into half-inch slices, rub over each 
slice a little warm butter, and toast them on a broiler to a delicate brown. <Ar- 
range the toast on a warm platter and turn over the whole a chicken hash, made 
from the remains of cold fowl, the meat picked from the bones, chopped fine, 
put into the frying-pan, with butter, anda little water to moisten it, adding pep- 
per and salt. Heat hot all through. Serve immediately. 


APPLE TOAST. 

Cut six apples into quarters, take the core out, peel and cut them in 
slices; put in the sauce-pan an ounce of butter, then throw over the apples 
about two ounces of white powdered sugar and two tablespoonfuls of water; 
put the sauce-pan on the fire, let it stew quickly, toss them up, or stir with a 
spoon; a few minutes will do them. When tender, cut two or three slices of 
bread half an inch thick; put in a frying-pan two ounces of butter, put on the 
fire; when the butter is melted, put in your bread, which fry of a nice yellowish 
color; when nice and crisp, take them out, place them on a dish, a little white 
sugar over, the apples about an inch thick. Serve hot. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO CAKE MAKING. 


Use none but the best materials, and all the ingredients should be properly 
prepared before commencing to mix any of them. Eggs beat up much lighter 
and sooner by being placed in a cold place some time before using them; a small 
pinch of soda sometimes has the same effect. Flour should always be sifted 
before using it. Cream of tartar or baking-powder should be thoroughly mixed 
with the flour; butter be placed where it will become moderately soft, but not 
melted in the least, or the cake will be sodden and heavy. Sugar should be 
rolled and sifted; spices ground or pounded; raisins or any other fruit looked 
over and prepared; currants, especially, should be nicely washed, picked, dried 
in a cloth, and then carefully examined, that no pieces of grit or stone may be 
left amongst them. They should then be laid on a dish before the fire to become 
thoroughly dry; as, if added damp to the other ingredients, cakes will be liable 
to be heavy. 

Eggs should be well-beaten, the whites and yolks separately, the yolks toa 
thick cream, the whites until they are a stiff froth. Always stir the butter and 
sugar to a cream, then add the beaten yolks, then the milk, the flavoring, then 
the beaten whites, and lastly the flour. If fruit is to be used, measure and 
dredge with a little sifted flour, stir in gradually and thoroughly. 

Pour all in well-buttered cake-pans. While the cake is baking, care should 
be taken that no cold air enters the oven, only when necessary to see that the 
cake is baking properly; the oven should be an even, moderate heat, not too 
cold or too hot; much depends on this for success. 

Cake is often spoiled for being looked at too often when first put into the 
oven. The heat should be tested before the cake is put in, which can be done 
by throwing on the floor of the oven a tablespoonful of new flour. If the flour 
takes fire, or assumes a dark-brown color, the temperature is too high, and the 
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oven must be allowed to cool; if the flour remains white after the lapse of a few 
seconds, the temperature is too low. When the oven is of the proper tempera- 
ture, the flour will slightly brown and look slightly scorched. 

Another good way to test the heat, is to drop a few spoonfuls of the cake, 
batter on a small piece of buttered letter-paper, and place it in the oven during 
the finishing of the cake, so that the piece will be baked before putting in the 
whole cake; if the little drop of cake-batter bakes evenly without burning 
around the edge, it will be safe to put the whole cake in the oven. Then again 
if the oven seems too hot, fold a thick brown paper double, and lay on the 
bottom of the oven; then after the cake has risen, put a thick brown paper over 
the top, or butter well a thick white paper and lay carefully over the top. 

If, after the cake is put in, it seems to bake too fast, put a brown paper 
loosely over the top of the pan, care being taken that it does not touch the cake, 
and do not open the door for five minutes at least; the cake should then be 
quickly examined, and the door shut carefully, or the rush of cold air will cause 
it to fall. Setting a small dish of hot water in the oven, will also prevent the 
cake from scorching. 

To ascertain when the cake is done, run a broom straw into the middle of it; 
vf it comes out clean and smooth, the cake will do to take out. 

Where the recipe calls for baking powder, and you have none, you can use 
cream tartar and soda in proportion to one level teaspoonful of soda, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of cream tartar. 

When sour milk is called for in the recipe, use only soda. Cakes made with 
molasses burn much more easily than those made with sugar. 

Never stir cake after the butter and sugar is creamed, but beat it down from 
the bottom, up, and over; this laps air into the cake-batter, and produces little 
air cells, which causes the dough to puff and swell when it comes in contact 
with the heat while cooking. 

When making most cakes, especially sponge cake, the flour should be 
added by degrees, stirred very slowly and lightly, for if stirred hard and fast it 
will make it porous and tough. 

Cakes should be kept in tight tin cake-cans, or earthern jars, in a cool, dry 
place. 

Cookies, jumbles, ginger-snaps, etc., require a quick oven; if they become 
moist or soft by keeping, put again into the oven a few minutes. 

To remove a cake from a tin after it is baked, so that it will not crack, break 
or fall, first butter the tin well all around the sides and bottom; then cut a 
piece of letter-paper to exactly fit the tin, butter that on both sides, placing 
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it smoothly on the bottom and sides of the tin. When the cake is baked, let it 
remain in the tin until it is cold; then set it in the oven a minute, or just long 
enough to warm the tin through. Remove it from the oven; turn it upside 
down on your hand, tap the edge of the tin on the table and it will slip out with 
ease, leaving it whole. 

If a cake-pan is too shallow for holding the quantity of cake tc be baked, for 
fear of its being so light as to rise above the pan, that can be remedied by 
thoroughly greasing a piece of thick glazed letter-paper with soft butter. Place 
or fit it around the sides of the buttered tin, allowing it to reach an inch or 
more above the top. If the oven heat is moderate, the butter will preserve the 
paper from burning. 


FROSTING OR ICING. 


In the first place, the eggs should be cold, and the platter on which they are 
to be beaten also cold. Allow, for the white of one egg, one small teacupful 
of powdered sugar. Break the eggs and throw a small handful of the sugar on 
them as soon as you begin beating; keep adding it at intervals until it is all used 
up. The eggs must not be beaten until the sugar has been added in this way, 
which gives a smooth, tender frosting, and one that will dry much sooner than 
the old way. 

Spread with a broad knife evenly over the cake, and if it seems too thin, beat 
in a little more sugar. Cover the cake with two coats, the second after the first 
has become dry, or nearly so. If the icing gets too dry or stiff before the last 
coat is needed, it can be thinned sufficiently with a little water, enough to make 
it work smoothly. 

A little lemon-juice, or half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, added to the frost- 
ing while being beaten, makes it white and more frothy. 

The flavors mostly used are lemon, vanilla, almond, rose, chocolate, and 
orange. If you wish to ornament with figures or flowers, make up rather more 
icing, keep about one-third out until that on the cake is dried; then, with a clean, 
glass syringe, apply it in such forms as you desire and dry as before; what you 
keep out to ornament with may be tinted pink with cochineal, blue with indigo, 
yellow with saffron or the grated rind of an orange strained through a cloth, 
green with spinach juice, and brown with chocolate, purple with cochineal and 
indigo. Strawberry, or currant and cranberry juices color a delicate pink. 

Set the cake in a cool oven with the door open, to dry, or in a draught in an 
open window. 
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ALMOND FROSTING. 

The whites of three eges, beaten up with three cups of fine, white sugar. 
Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, pound them in a mortar with a little sugar, 
until a fine paste, then add the whites of eggs, sugar and vanilla extract. Pound 
a few minutes to thoroughly mix. Cover the cake with a very thick coating of 
this, set in a cool oven to dry, afterwards cover with a plain icing. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING. 
The whites of four eggs, three cups of powdered sugar, and nearly a cup of 
grated chocolate. Beat the whites a very little, they must not become white: 
stir in the chocolate, then put in the sugar gradually, beating to mix it well. 


PLAIN CHOCOLATE ICING. 

Put into a shallow pan four tablespoonfuls of scraped chocolate, and place it 
where it will melt gradually, but not scorch; when melted, stir in three table- 
spoonfuls of milk or cream, and one of water; mix all well together, and add 
one scant teacupful of sugar; boil about five minutes, and while hot, and when 
the cakes are nearly cold, spread some evenly over the surface of one of the 
cakes; puta second one on top, alternating the mixture and cakes; then cover 
top and sides, and set in a warm oven to harden. All who have tried recipe 
after recipe, vainly hoping to find one where the chocolate sticks to the cake 
and not to the fingers, will appreciate the above. In making those mosé palat- 
able of cakes, ‘‘ Chocolate Eclairs,”’ the recipe just given will be found very 
satisfactory. 

TUTTI FRUTTI ICING. 

Mix with boiled icing one ounce each of chopped citron, candied cherries, 

seedless raisins, candied pineapple, and blanched almonds. 


SUGAR ICING. 

To one pound of extra refined sugar, add one ounce of fine white starch; 
pound finely together, and then sift them through gauze; then beat the whites 
of three eggs toa froth. The secret of success is to beat the eggs long enough, 
and always one way; add the powdered sugar by degrees, or it will spoil the 
froth of the eggs. When all the sugar is stirred in, continue the whipping for 
half an hour long2r, adding more sugar if the ice is too thin. Take a little 
of the icing and lay it aside for ornamenting afterward. When the cake comes 
out of the oven, spread the sugar icing smoothly over it with a knife, and dry 
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it at once in a cool oven. For ornamenting the cake, the icing may be tinged 
any color preferred. For pink, use a few drops of cochineal; for yellow a pinch 
of saffron, dissolved; for green, the juice of some chopped spinach. Whichever 
is chosen, let the coloring be first mixed with a little colorless spirit, and then 
stirred into the white icing until the tint is deep enough. To ornament the cake 
with it, make a cone of stiff writing paper, and squeeze the celored icing through 
it,sso as to form leaves, beading or letters, as the case may be. It requires nicety 
and care to do it with success. 


BOILED FROSTING. 

To one pound of finest pulverised sugar, add three wine-glassfuls of clear 
water. Let it stand until it dissolves; then boil it until it is perfectly clear and 
threads from the spoon. Beat well the whites of four eggs. Pour the sugar into 
the dish with the eggs, but do not mix them until the syrup is luke-warm; then 
beat all well together for one half hour. 

Season to your taste with vanilla, rose-water, or lemon-juice. The first coat- 
ing may be put on the cake as soon as it is well mixed. Rub the cake with a 
little flour before you apply the icing. While the first coat is drying, continue 
to beat the remainder; you will not have to wait long if the cake is set in a warm 
place near the fire. This is said to be a most excellent recipe for icing. 


FROSTING WITHOUT EGGS. 

An excellent frosting may be made without eggs or gelatine, which will keep 
longer, and cut more easily, causing no breakage or crumbling, and withal is 
very economical. 

Take one cup of granulated sugar; dampen it with one-fourth of a cup of 
milk, or five tablespoonfuls; place it on the fire in a suitable dish, and stir it 
until it boils; then let it boil for five minutes without stirring; remove it from 
the fire and set the dish in another of cold water; add flavoring. While it is 
cooling, stir or beat it constantly, and it will become a thick, creamy frosting. 


GELATINE FROSTING. 

Soak one teaspoonful of gelatine in one tablespoonful of cold water half an 
hour, dissolve in two tablespoonfuls of hot water; add one cup of powdered sugar 
and stir until smooth. 

GOLDEN FROSTING. 
A very delicious and handsome frosting can be made by using the yolks of 
eggs instead of the whites. Proceed exactly as for ordinary frosting. It will 
harden just as nicely as that does. Thisis particularly good for orange cake, 
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harmonizing with the color of the cake in a way to please those who love rich 
coloring. 
BREAD OR RAISED CAKE. 

Two cupfuls of raised dough; beat into it two-thirds of a cup of butter and two 
cups of sugar creamed together, three egg3, well beaten, one even teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of milk, half a nutmeg grated, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, a teaspoonful of cloves, one cup of raisins. Mix all well 
together, put in the beaten whites of eggs and raisins last; beat all hard for 
several minutes; put in buttered pans, and let it stand half an hour to rise again 
before baking. Bake in a moderate oven. Half a glass of brandy is an im- 
provement, if you have it convenient. 


FRUIT CAKE. (Superior.) 

Three pounds dry flour, one pound sweet butter, one pound sugar, three 
pounds stoned raisins, two pounds currants, three-quarters of a pound sweet 
almonds blanched, one pound citron, twelve eggs, one tablespoonful allspice, 
one teaspoonful cloves, two tablespoonfuls cinnamon, two nutmegs, one wine- 
glass of wine, one wine-glass of brandy, one coffee-cupful molasses with the 
Spices in it; steep this gently twenty or thirty minutes, not boiling hot; beat the 
eggs very lightly; put the fruit in last, stirring it gradually, also a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of water; the fruit should be well floured; if 
necessary add flour after the fruit is in; butter a sheet of paper and lay it in the 
pan. Lay in some slices of citron, then a layer of the mixture, then of citron 
again, etc., till the pan is nearly full. Bake three or four hours, according to 
the thickness of the loaves, in a tolerably hot oven, and with steady heat. Let 
it cool in the oven gradually. Ice when cold. It improves this cake very much 
to add three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder to the flour. <A fine wedding-cake 
recipe. 

FRUIT CAKE BY MEASURE. (Excellent.) 

Two scant teacupfuls of butter, three cupfuls of dark-brown sugar, six eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately, one pound of raisins, seeded, one of cur- 
rants, washed and dried, and half a pound of citron cut in thin strips; also half 
a cupful of cooking molasses, and half a cupful of sour milk. Stir the butter and 
sugar to a cream, add to that half a grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful of ground 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of mace, add the molasses 
and sour milk. Stir all well; then put in the beaten yolks of egg, a wine-glass 
of brandy; stir again all thoroughly, and then add four cupfuls of sifted flour, 
alternately with the beaten whites of egg. Now dissolve a level teaspoonful of 
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soda, and stir in thoroughly. Mix the fruit together, and stir into it two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of flour; then stir it in the cake. Butter two common-sized bak- 
ing-tins carefully, line them with letter-paper well buttered, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven two hours. After it is baked, let it cool in the pan. Afterward put 
it into a tight can, or let it remain in the pans and cover tightly. Best recipe 


of all. 
—Mrs. S. A. Camp, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHITE FRUIT CAKE. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, two and one- 
half cups of flour, the whites of seven eggs, two even teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one pound each of seeded raisins, figs, and blanched almonds, and one- 
quarter of a pound of citron, all chopped fine. Mix all thoroughly before adding 
the fruit; add a teaspoonful of lemon extract. Put baking-powder in the flour, 
and mix it well before adding it to the other ingredients. Sift a little flour over 
the fruit before stirring it in. Bake slowly two hours and try with a splint to 
see when it is done. <A cup of grated cocoanut is a nice addition to this cake. 


MOLASSES FRUIT CAKE. 

One teacupful of butter, one teacupful of brown sugar, worked well together; 
next two teacupfuls of cooking molasses, one cupful of milk with a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in it; one tablespoonful of ginger, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, 
and one teaspoonful of cloves; a little grated nutmeg. Now add four eggs well. 
beaten, and five cups of sifted flour, or enough to make a stiff batter. Flour a 
cup of raisins, and one of currants; add last. Bake in a very moderate oven, 
one hour. If well covered will keep six months. 

SPONGE CAKE. 

Separate the whites and yolks of six eggs. Beat the yolks to a cream, to 
which add two teacupfuls of powdered sugar, beating again from five to ten 
minutes, then add two tablespoonfuls of milk or water, a pinch of salt, and 
flavoring. Now add part of the beaten whites; then two cups of flour in which 
you have sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; mix gradually into the 
above ingredients, stirring slowly and lightly, only enough to mix them well; 
lastly add the remainder of the whites of the eggs. Line the tins with buttered 
paper and fill two-thirds full. 


WHITE SPONGE CAKE. 
Whites of five eggs, one cup flour, one cup sugar, one teaspoonful baking- 
powder; flavor with vanilla. Bake in a quick oven. 
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ALMOND SPONGE CAKE. 

The addition cf almonds makes this cake very superior to the usual sponge- 
cake. Sift one pint of fine flour; blanch in scalding water two ounces of sweet 
and two ounces of bitter almonds, renewing the hot water when expedient; when 
the skins are all off wash the almonds in cold water (mixing the sweet and 
bitter), and wipe them dry; pound them to a fine, smooth paste (one at a time), 
adding, as you proceed, water or white of egg to prevent their boiling. Set them 
in a cool place; beat ten eggs, the whites and yolks separately, till very smooth 
and thick, and then beat into them gradually two cups powdered sugar in turn 
with the pounded almonds; lastly add the flour, stirring it round slowly and 
lightly on the surface of the mixture, as in common sponge-cake; have ready 
buttered a deep square pan; put the mixture carefully into it, set into the oven, 
and bake till thoroughly done and risen very high; when cool, cover it with plain 
white icing flavored with rose-water or with almond icing. With sweet 
almonds always use a small portion of bitter; without them, sweet almonds have 
little or no taste, though they add to the richness of the cake. 

Use two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in the flour. 


OLD-FASHIONED SPONGE CAKE. 

Two cups of sifted white sugar, two cups of flour measured before sifting, 
ten eggs. Stir the yolks and sugar together until perfectly light; add a pinch of 
salt; beat the whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth, and add them with the 
flour, after beating together lightly; flavor with lemon. Bake in a moderate 
oven about forty-five minutes. Baking-powder is an improvement to this cake, 
using two large teaspoonfuls. 

LEMON SPONGE CAKE. 

Into one level cup of flour put a level teaspoonful of baking-powder and sift 
it. Grate off the yellow rind of alemon. Separate the whites from the yolks 
of four eggs. Measure a scant cup of white granulated sugar and beat it toa 
cream with the yolks, then add the grated rind and a tablespoonful of the juice 
of the lemon. Stir together until thick and creamy; now beat the whites to a 
stiff froth; then quickly and lightly mix without beating a third of the flour 
with the yolks; then a third of the whites; then more flour and whites until all 
are used. The mode of mixing must be very light, rather cutting down through 
the cake-batter than beating it; beating the eggs makes them light, but beating 
the batter makes the cake tough. Bake immediately until a straw run into it 
can be withdrawn clean. 

This recipe is especially nice for Charlotte Russe, being so light and porous. 
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PLAIN SPONGE CAKE. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs together with two cups of fine powdered sugar. 
Stir in gradually one cup of sifted flour, and the whites of four eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, then a cup of sifted flour in which two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
have been stirred, and lastly, a scant teacupful of boiling water, stirred in a little 
ata time. Flavor, add salt, and, however thin the mixture may seem, do not 
add any more flour. Bake in shallow tins. 


BRIDE’S CAKE. 

Cream together one scant cup of butter and three cups of sugar, add one cup 
of milk, then the beaten whites of twelve eggs; sift three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder into one cup of corn-starch mixed with three cups of sifted flour, and 
beat in gradually with the rest; flavor to taste. Beat all thoroughly, then put 
in buttered tins lined with letter-paper well-buttered; bake slowly in a moderate 
oven. A beautiful white cake. Ice the top. Double the recipe if more is 
required. 

ENGLISH POUND CAKE. 

One pound of butter, one and one-quarter pounds of flour, one pound of 
pounded loaf sugar, one pound of currants, nine eggs, two ounces of candied 
peel, one-half ounce of citron, one-half ounce of sweet almonds; when liked, a 
little pounded mace. Work the butter to a cream; add the sugar, then the well- 
beaten yolks of eggs, next the flour, currants, candied peel, which should be cut 
into neat slices, and the almonds, which should be blanched and chopped, and 
mix all these wel. together; whisk the whites of eggs, and let them be thoroughly 
blended with the other ingredients. Beat the cake well for twenty minutes, 
and put it into a round tin, lined at the bottom and sides with strips of white 
buttered paper. Bake it from two hours to two and a half, and let the oven be 
well-heated when the cake is first put in, as, if this is not the case, the currants 
will all sink to the bottom of it. A glass of wine is usually added to the mix- 
ture; but this is scarcely necessary, as the cake will be found quite rich enough 
without it. 

PLAIN POUND CAKE. 

This is the old-fashioned recipe that our mothers used to make, and it can be 
kept for weeks in an earthen jar, closely covered, first dipping letter-paper in 
brandy and placing over the top of the cake before covering the jar 

Beat to a cream one pound of butter with one pound of sugar, after mixing 
well with the beaten yolks of twelve eggs, one grated nutmeg, one glass of 
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wine, one glass of rose-water. Then stir in one pound of sifted flour, and the 
well beaten whites of the eggs. Bake a nice light brown. 


COCOANUT POUND CAKE. 


One-half cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of milk, and five 
eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; one teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of tartar, 
stirred into four cups of sifted flour. Beat the butter and sugar until very light; 
to which add the beaten yolks, then the milk, the beaten whites of eggs, then 
the flour by degrees. After beating all well together, add a small cocoanut 
grated. Line the cake-pans with paper well buttered, and fill rather more than 
half full, and bake in a moderate oven. Spread over the top a thin frosting, 
sprinkled thickly with grated cocoanut, 


CITRON POUND CAKE. 


Stir two cups of butter to a cream, then beat in the following ingredients 
each one in succession: one pint of powdered sugar, one quart of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, eight eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separately, and a wine- 
glass of brandy; then last of all add a quarter of a pound of citron cut into thin 
slices and floured. Line two cake-pans with buttered paper and turn the cake- 
batter in. Bake in a moderate oven about three quarters of an hour. 


CITRON CAKE. 


Three cups of white sugar and one cup of butter creamed together; one cup 
of sweet milk, six eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately; one teaspoonful of 
vanilla or lemon extract, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, sifted with 
four cups and a half of flour. One cup and a half of citron, sliced thin and 
dredged with flour. Divide into two cakes and bake in tins lined with buttered 
letter-paper. 

LEMON CAKE. 


Three teacupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, five eggs, a level teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a cup of sweet milk, four full cups of sifted flour, and 
lastly, the grated peel and juice of a lemon, the juice to be added the very last. 
Bake in two shallow’tins. When cold, ice with lemon icing, and cut into squares. 


DELICATE CAKE. 


One cup of corn-starch, one of butter, two of sugar, one of sweet milk, two 
of flour, the whites of seven eggs; rub butter and sugar to a cream; mix one 
teaspoonful cream tartar with the flour and corn-starch; one half teaspoonful 
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soda with the sweet milk; add the milk and soda to the sugar and butter, then 
add flour, then the whites of eggs; flavor to taste. Never fails to be good. 


SILVER, OR DELICATE CAKE. 


Whites of six eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, two cupfuls of sugar, four 
cupfuls of sifted flour, two-thirds of a cup of butter, flavoring, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. Stir the sugar and butter to a cream, then add 
the milk and flavoring, part of the flour, the beaten whites of eggs, then the 
rest of the flour. Bake carefully in tins lined with buttered white paper. 

When using the whites of eggs for nice cake, the yolks need not be 
wasted; keep them in a cool place and scramble them. Serve on toast or 
with chipped beef. 

GOLD CAKE. 

After beating to a cream one cup and a half of butter and two cups of 
white sugar, stir in the well-whipped yolks of one dozen eggs; four cupfuls of 
sifted flour, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Flavor with lemon. Line the 
bake-pans with buttered paper, and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 


GOLD OR LEMON CAKE. 

Two cups of sugar, half a cup of butter, the yolks of six eggs, and one whole 
one; the grated rind and juice of a lemon or orange; half a teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in half a cup of sweet milk; four cups of sifted flour, sifted twice; cream 
the butter and sugar, then add the beaten yolks and the flour, beating hard for 
several minutes. Last add the lemon or orange, and bake, frosting if liked. 
This makes a more suitable lemon cake than if made with the white parts of 
eggs added. 

SNOW CAKE. (Delicious.) 

One pound of arrowroot, quarter of a pound of pounded white sugar, half a 
pound of butter, the whites of six eggs, flavoring to taste of essence of almonds 
or vanilla, or lemon; beat the butter to a cream; stir in the sugar and arrowroot 
gradually, at the same time beating the mixture; whisk the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth; add them to the other ingredients, and beat well for twenty 
minutes; put in whichever of the above flavorings may be preferred; pour the 
cake into a buttered mold or tin, and bake it in a moderate oven from one to 
one and a half hours. This 7s a genwne Scotch recipe. 


MARBLE CAKE. 
White part.—Whites of four eggs, one cup of white sugar, half a cup of 
butter, half a cup of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla or lemon, and two and a half cups of sifted flour. 
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Dark part.—Yolks of four eggs, one cup of brown sugar, half a cup of cook- 
ing molasses, half a cup of butter, half a cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of mace, one nut- 
meg grated, one teaspoonful of soda, the soda to be dissolved in a little milk and 
added after part of the flour is stirred in; one and a half cups of sifted flour. 

Drop a spoonful of each kind in a well-buttered cake-dish, first the light part 
then the dark, alternately. Try to drop it so that the cake shall be well-streaked 
through, so that it has the appzarance of marble. 


SUPERIOR LOAF CAKE. 

Two cups of butter, three cups of sugar, two small cups of milk, seven cups 
of sifted flour; four eggs, the whites and yolks separately beaten; one teacupful 
of seeded raisins, one teacupful of well-washed and dried currants, one teacup- 
ful of sliced citron, one tablespoonful of powdered cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
mace, one teaspoonful of soda; and one teacupful of home-made yeast. 

Take part of the butter and warm it with the milk; stir in part of the flour, 
and the yeast, and let it rise; then add the other ingredients with a wine-glass of 
wine or brandy. Turn all into well-buttered cake-tins, and let rise again. Bake 
slowly in a moderate oven, for two hours. 


FRENCH CHOCOLATE CAKE. 

The whites of seven eggs, two cups of sugar, two-thirds of a cup of butter, 
one cup of milk and three of flour, and three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
The chocolate part of the cake is made just the same, only use the yolks of the 
eggs with a cup of grated chocolate stirred into it. Bake it in layers—the layers 
being light and dark; then spread a custard between them, which is made with 
two eggs, one pint of milk, one-half cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of flour or 
corn-starch; when cool, flavor with vanilla, two teaspoonfuls. Fine. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. No. I. 

One cup of butter and two cups of sugar stirred to a cream, with the yolks 
of five eggs added after they have been well-beaten. Then stir into that one 
cup of milk, beat the whites of two of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add that also; 
now put in three cups and a half of sifted flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder having been stirred into it. Bake in jelly-cake tins. 

Mixture for filling.—Take the remaining three whites of the eggs beaten very 
stiff; two cupfuls of sugar boiled to almost candy or until it becomes stringy or 
almost brittle; take it hot from the fire, and pour it very slowly on the beaten 
whites of egg, beating quite fast; add one-half cake of grated chocolate, a tea- 
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spoonful of vanilla extract. Stir it all until cool, then spread between each 
cake, and over the top and sides. This, when well-made, is the premium cake 
of its kind. 

CHOCOLATE CAKE. No. 2. 


One-half cup butter, two cups sugar, three-quarters of a cup sweet milk, two 
and one-half cups flour, whites of eight eggs, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, 
one-half teaspoonful soda; bake in shallow pans. 

For the frosting.—Take the whites of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and one tablespoonful of grated chocolate (confectioners’) to one egg; put 
the cake together with the frosting, then frost the top of the cake with the same. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. No. 3. 


Two cups sugar, one cup butter, yolks of five eggs and whites of two, and 
one cup milk. Thoroughly mix two teaspoonfuls baking-powder with three and 
one-half cups flour, while dry; then mix all together. Bake in jelly tins. 

Mixture for filling.—Whites of three eggs, one and one-half cups of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat 
together, and spread between the layers and on top of the cake. 


COCOANUT CAKE. 

Cream together three quarters of a cup of butter and two of white sugar; 
then add one cup of sweet milk, four eggs, whites and yolks separately beaten, 
the yolks added first to the butter and sugar, then the whites; flavor with lemon 
or vanilla; mix three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in three cups of 
sifted flour and add last; bake in jelly-pans. 

For filling.—Make an icing by beating the whites of three eggs and a cup of 
powdered sugar to a stiff froth. When the cake is cooled, spread a thick layer of 
this frosting over each cake, and sprinkle very thickly with grated cocoanut. 


COCOANUT AND ALMOND CAKE. 


Two and one-half cups powdered sugar, one cup butter, four full cups pre- 
pared flour, whites of seven eggs, whisked stiff; one small cup of milk, with a 
mere pinch of soda; one grated cocoanut, one-half teaspoonful nutmeg, the juice 
and half the grated peel of one lemon; cream, butter and sugar; stir in lemon 
and nutmeg; mix well; add the milk and whites and flour alternately. Lastly, 
stir in the grated cocoanut swiftly and lightly. Bake in four jelly-cake tins. 

Filling.—One pound sweet almonds, whites of four eggs, whisked stiff; one 
heaping cup powdered sugar, two teaspoonfuls rose-water. Blanch the almonds. 
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Let them get'cold and dry; then pound in a Wedgewood mortar, adding rose- 
water as you go. Save about. two dozen to shred for the top. Stir the paste 
into the icing after it is made; spread between the cooled cakes; make that for 
the top a trifle thicker and lay it on heavily. When it has stiffened somewhat, 
stick the shred almonds closely over it. Set in the oven to harden, but do not 
let it scorch. ; 

COFFEE CAKE. 

One cup of brown sugar, gne cup of butter, two eggs, one-half cup of molas- 
ses, one cup of strong, cold coffee, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one cup of raisins or currants, and five 
cups of sifted flour. Add the fruit last, rubbed in a little of the flour. Bake 
about one hour. 

FEATHER CAKE. 

One egg, one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of cold butter, half a cup of milk; 
one and one-half cups of flour; one teaspoonful of cream tartar; half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. A nice plain cake—to be eaten while it is fresh. A spoonful of 
dried apple sauce or of peach sauce, a spoonful of jelly, the same of lemon 
extract, nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves and spice—ground—or half a cupful of raisins 
might be added for a change. 

ELECTION CAKE. 

Three cups milk, two cups sugar, one cup yeast; stir to a batter, and let 
stand over night; in the morning add two cups sugar, two cups butter, three 
eggs, half a nutmeg, one tablespoonful cinnamon, one pound raisins, a gill of 
brandy. 

Brown sugar is much better than white for this kind of cake, and it is 
improved by dissolving a half-teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of milk 
in the morning. It should stand in the greased pans and rise some time until 
quite light before baking. 

CREAM CAKE. 

Four eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, two teacups of sugar, one cup 
of sweet cream, two heaping cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of soda; mix two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar in the flour before sifting. Add the whites the 
last thing before the flour, and stir that in gently without beating. 


GOLDEN CREAM-CAKE. 


Yolks of eight eggs beaten to the lightest possible cream, two cupfuls of sugar, 
a pinch of salt, three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder sifted well with flour. Bake 
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in three ‘elly-cake pans. Make an icing of the whites of three eggs and one 
pound of sugar. Spread it between the cakes and sprinkle grated cocoanut 
thickly over each layer. It is delicious when properly made. 


DRIED APPLE FRUIT-CAKE. 


Soak three cupfuls of dried apples over night in cold water enough to swell 
them; chop them in the morning, and put them on the fire with three cups of 
molasses; stew until almost soft; add a cupful of nice raisins (seedless, if possi- 
ble), and stew a few moments; when cold, add three cupfuls of flour, one cupful 
of butter, three eggs, and a teaspoonful of soda; bake in a steady oven. This 
will make two good-sized panfuls of splendid cake; the apples will cook like 
citron and taste deliciously. Raisins may be omitted; also spices to taste may be 
added. This is not a dear, but a delicious cake. 


CAKE WITHOUT EGGS. 


Beat together one teacupful of butter, and three teacupfuls of sugar, and 
when quite light stir in one pint of sifted flour. Add to this, one pound of 
raisins, seeded and chopped, then mixed with a cup of sifted flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg, one teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and lastly, one pint of 
thick sour cream or milk, in which a teaspoonful of soda is dissolved. Bake 
immediately in buttered tins one hour in a moderate oven. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAKE. No. I. 


Two cups of sugar, two-thirds cup of butter, the whites of seven eggs, well- 
beaten, two-thirds cup of sweet milk, two cups of flour, one cup of corn-starch, 
two teaspoonfuls baking-powder. Bake in jelly-cake tins. 

Frosting.—Whites of three eggs and some sugar beaten together not quite as 
stiff as usual for frosting; spread over the cake; add some grated cocoanut; 
then put your cakes together; put cocoanut and frosting on top. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAKE. No. 2. 


Cream three cupfuls of sugar and one of butter, making it very light, then 
add a cupful of milk. Beat the whites of eight eggs very stiff, add half of those 
to the other ingrcdients. Mix well into four cups of sifted flour one tablespoon- 
ful of baking-powder; stir this into the cake, add flavoring, then the remaining 
beaten whites of egg. Bake in layers like jelly-cake. Make an icing for the 
filling, using the whites of four eggs beaten to a very stiff froth, with two cups 
of fine white sugar, and the juice of half a lemon. Spread each layer of the 
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cake thickly with this icing, place one on another, then ice all over the top and 
sides. The yolks left from this cake may be used to make a spice-cake from 
the recipe of ‘‘ Golden Spice-Cake.”’ 


QUEEN’S CAKE. 


Beat well together one cupful of butter, and three cupfuls of white sugar; 
add the yolks of six eggs and one cupful of milk, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla or 
lemon extract. Mix all thoroughly. To four cupfuls of flour, add two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, and sift gently over the cake, stirring all the 
time. To this add one even teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in one tablespoonful 
of warm water. Mix it well. Stir in gently the whites of six eggs beaten toa 
stiff foam. Bake slowly. It should be put in the oven as soon as possible after 
putting in the soda and whites of eggs. 

This is the same recipe as the one for ‘‘ Citron Cake,” only omitting the citron, 


ANGEL CAKE. 


Put into one tumbler of flour one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, then sift it 
five times. Sift also one glass and a half of white powdered sugar. Beat toa 
stiff froth the whites of eleven eggs; stir the sugar into the eggs by degrees, 
very lightly and carefully, adding three teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract. After 
this, add the flour, stirring quickly and lightly. Pour it into a clean, bright tin 
cake-dish, which should not be buttered or lined. Bake at once in a moderate 
oven about forty minutes, testing it with a broom splint. When done, let it 
remain in the cake-tin, turning it upside down, with the sides resting on the top 
of two saucers, so that a current of air will pass under and over it. 

This is the best recipe found after trying several. A perfection cake. 


WASHINGTON LOAF-CAKE. 


Three cups of sugar, two scant cups of butter, one cup of sour milk, five 
eggs, and one teaspoonful of soda, three tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, half a nut- 
meg, grated, and two cups of raisins, one of currants, and four cups of sifted 
flour. 

Mix as usual, and stir the fruit in at the last, dredged in flour. Line the 
cake-pans with paper well buttered. This cake will take longer to bake than 
plain; the heat of the oven must be kept at an even temperature. 


RIBBON CAKE. 


This cake is made from the same recipe as marble cake, only make double 
the quantity of the white part, and divide it im one half; put ito it a very little 
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cochineal. It will be a delicate pink. Bake in jelly-cake tins, and lay first the 
white, then the dark, then the pink one on top of the others; put together with 
frosting between. It makes quite a fancy cake. Frost the top when cool. 


GOLDEN SPICE-CAKE. 


This cake can be made to advantage when you have the yolks of eggs left, 
after having used the whites in making white cake. 

Take the yolks of seven eggs, and one whole egg, two cupfuls of brown 
sugar, one cupful of molasses, one cupful of butter, one large coffee-cupful of 
sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, (just even full), and five cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls 
of ginger, one nutmeg, and a small pinch of Cayenne pepper; beat eggs, sugar 
and butter to a light batter before putting in the molasses; then add the 
molasses, flour and milk; beat it well together, and bake in a moderate oven; if 
fruit is used, take two cupfuls of raisins, flour them well and put them in last. 


ALMOND CAKE. 


One-half cupful butter, two cupfuls sugar, four eggs, one-half cupful almonds, 
blanched—by pouring water on them until skins easily slip off—and cut in fine 
shreds, one-half teaspoonful extract bitter almonds, one pint flour, one and one- 
half teaspoonful baking-powder, one glass brandy, one-half cupful milk. Rub 
butter and sugar to a smooth white cream; add eggs, one at a time, beating 
three or four minutes between each. Sift flour and powder together, add to the 
butter, etc., with almonds, extract of bitter almonds, brandy, and milk; mix 
into a smooth, medium batter; bake carefully in rather a hot oven twenty minutes, 


ROCHESTER JELLY CAKE. 


One and one-half cups sugar, two eggs, one-half cup butter, three-fourths 
cup milk, two heaping cups flour with one teaspoonful cream tartar, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in the milk. Put half the above mixture in a 
small shallow tin, and to the remainder add one teaspoonful molasses, one-half 
cup raisins (chopped) or currants, one-half teaspocnful cinnamon, cloves, allspice, 
and a little nutmeg, and one tablespoonful flour. Bake this in same kind of 
tins. Put the sheets of cake together while warm, with jelly between. 


FRUIT LAYER CAKE. 


This is a delicious novelty in cake-making. Take one cup of sugar, half a 
cup of butter, one cup and a half of flour, half a cup of wine, one cup of raisins, 
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two eggs and half a teaspoonful of soda; put these ingredients together with 
care, just as if it were a very rich cake; bake it in three layers, and put frosting 
between—the frosting to be made of the whites of two eggs with enough pow- 
dered sugar to make it thick. The top of the cake may be frosted if you choose. 


WHIPPED CREAM CAKE. 


One cup of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of soft butter stirred together; add 
the yolks of two eggs well-beaten, then add four tablespoonfuls of milk, some 
flavoring, then the beaten whites of the eggs. Mix a teaspoonful of cream 
tartar and half a teaspoon of soda in a cup of flour, sift it into the cake batter, 
and stir in lightly. Bake in a small dripping-pan. When the cake is cool, have 
ready half of a pint of sweet cream sweetened and whipped to a stiff froth, also 
flavored. Spread it over the cake while fresh. To whip the cream easily, set it 
on ice before whipping. 

ROLLED JELLY CAKE. 


Three eggs, one teacup of fine sugar, one teacup of flour; beat the yolks until 
light, then add the sugar, then add two tablespoonfuls of water, a pinch of sait; 
lastly stir in the flour, in which there should be a heaping teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. The fiour added gradually. Bake in long, shallow biscuit-tins, well- 
greased. Turn out on a damp towel on a bread-board, and cover the top with 
jelly, and roll up while warm. 


TO CUT LAYER CAKE. 


When cutting Layer-Cakes, it is better to first make a round hole in the 
cake, with a knife or tin tube, about an inch and a quarter in diameter. This 
prevents the edge of the cake from crumbling when cutting it. 

When making custard filling for Layer-Cake, always set the dish contain- 
ing the custard in another dish of boiling water over the fire; this prevents its 
burning, which would destroy its flavor. 


LAYER JELLY CAKE. 


Almost any soft cake recipe can be used for jelly-cake. The following is 
excellent: One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, three eggs, half a cup of sweet 
milk, two cups of flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, flavoring. 

For white, delicate cake, the rule for ‘‘ Silver Cake’’ is fine; care should be 
taken, however, that the oven is just right for this cake, as it browns very 
easily. To be baked in jelly-cake tins, in layers, with filling put between when 
done. 
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Any of the following cake-filling recipes may be used with these cake recipes. 


Fillings for Hayer Cakes. 


No. 1. CREAM FILLING. 


Cream filling is made with one pint of new milk, two eggs, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted flour (or half cup of corn starch), one cup of sugar. Put two-thirds 
of the milk on the stove to boil, stir the sugar, flour and eggs in what is left. 
When the milk boils, put into it the whole, and cook it until it is as thick as 
custard; when cool, add vanilla extract. This custard is nice with a cup of 
hickory nuts, kernels chopped fine, and stirred into it. Spread between the 
layers of cake. This custard can be made of the yolks of the eggs only, saving 
the whites for the cake part. 


No. 2. ANOTHER CREAM FILLING. 


One cup powdered sugar, one-fourth cup hot water. Let them simmer. 
Beat white of an egg and mix with the above; when cold, add one-half cup 
chopped raisins, one-half cup chopped walnuts, one tablespoonful of grated 
cocoanut. 


No. 3. ICE-CREAM FILLING. 


Make an icing as follows: Three cups of sugar, one of water; boil to a thick, 
clear syrup, or until it begins to be brittle; pour this, boiling hot, over the well: 
beaten whites of three eggs; stir the mixture very briskly, and pour the sugar 
in slowly; beat it when all in, until cool. Flavor with lemon or vanilla extract. 
This, spread between any white cake layers, answers for ‘‘ Ice-Cream Cake.”’ 


No. 4. APPLE FILLING. 


Peel, and slice green, tart apples; put them on the fire with sugar to suit; 
when tender, remove, rub them through a fine sieve, and add a small piece of 
butter. When cold, use to spread between the layers; cover the cake with 
plenty of sugar. 


No. 5. ANOTHER APPLE FILLING. 


One coffee-cup of sugar, one egg, three large apples grated, one lemon grated, 
juice and outside of the rind; beat together and cook till quite thick. To be 
ceoled before putting on the cake. Spread between layers of cake. 
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No. 6. CREAM FROSTING. 


A cup of sweet thick cream whipped, sweetened and flavored with vanilla, 
cut a loaf of cake in two, spread the frosting between and on the top; this tastes 
hike Charlotte Russe, 


No. 7. PEACH-CREAM FILLING. 


Cut peaches into thin slices, or chop them and prepare cream by whipping 
and sweetening. Put a layer of peaches between the layers of cake and pour 
cream over each layer and over the top. Bananas, strawberries or other fruits 
may be used in the same way, mashing strawberries, and stewing thick with 
powdered sugar. 


No. 8§ CHOCOLATE CREAM FOR FILLING. 


Five tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, enough cream or milk to wet it, one 
cupful of sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful vanilla flavoring. Stir the ingredients 
over the fire until thoroughly mixed, having beaten the egg well before adding 
it; then add the vanilla flavoring after it is removed from the fire. 


No. 9. ANOTHER CHOCOLATE FILLING. 


The whites of three eggs beaten stiff, one cup of sugar, and one cup of grated 
chocolate, put between the layers and on top. 


No. 10. BANANA FILLING. 


Make an icing of the whites of two eggs, and one cup and a half of powdered 
sugar. Spread this on the layers, and then cover thickly and entirely with 
bananas sliced thin or chopped fine. This cake may be flavored with vanilla. 
The top should be simply frosted. 


No. 11 LEMON-JELLY FILLING. 


Grate the yellow from the rind of two lemons and squeeze out the juice; two 
éupfuls of sugar, the yolks and whites of two eggs beaten separately. Mix the 
sugar and yolks, then add the whites, and then the lemons. Now, pour ona 
cupful of boiling water; stir into this two tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, rubbed 
smooth in half a cup of water; then add a tablespoonful of melted butter; cook 
until it thickens. When cold, spread between the layers of cake. Oranges can 
be used in place of lemons. 

Another filling of lemon (without cooking) is made of the grated rind and 


Juice of two lemons, and the whites of two eggs beaten with one cup of sugar. 4 
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No. 12. ORANGE-CAKE FILLING. 


Peel two large oranges, remove the seeds, chop them fine, add half a peeled 
lemon, one cup of sugar, and the well-beaten white of an egg. Spread be- 
tween the layers of ‘‘ Silver Cake ”’ recipe. 


No. 13. FIG FILLING. 
Take a pound of figs, chop fine, and put into a stew-pan on the stove; pour 
over them a teacupful of water, and add a half cup of sugar. Cook all together 
until soft and smooth. When cold, spread between layers of cake. 


No. 14. FRUIT FILLING. 

Four tablespoonfuls of very fine chopped citron, four tablespoonfuls of finely 
chopped seeded raisins; half of a cupful of blanched almonds chopped fine; also 
a quarter of a pound of finely chopped figs. Beat the whites of three eggs to a 
stiff froth, adding half of a cupful of sugar; then mix thoroughly into this the 
whole of the chopped ingredients. Put it between the layers of cake when the 
cake is hot, so that it will cook the egg a little. This will be found delicious. 


CUSTARD OR CREAM CAKE. 

Cream together two cups of sugar and half a cup of butter; add half a cup of 
sweet milk in which is dissolved half a teaspoonful of soda. Beat the whites of 
six eggs to a stiff froth, and add to the mixture. Have one heaping teaspoonful 
of cream tartar stirred thoroughly into three cups of sifted flour, and add quickly. 
Bake in a moderate oven, in layers like jelly-cake, and when done, spread cus- 
tard between. 

For the Custard.—Take two cups of sweet milk, put it into a clean suitable 
dish, set it in a dish of bozling water on the range or stove. When the milk 
comes to a boil, add two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch or flour stirred into half a 
cup of sugar, adding the yolks of four eggs, and a little cold milk. Stir this into 
the boiling milk, and when cooked thick enough, set aside to cool; afterwards 
add the flavoring, either vanilia or lemon. It is best to make the custard first, 
before making the cake part. 


HICKORY NUT OR WALNUT CAKE. 
Two cups-of fine, white sugar, creamed with half a cup of butter, three eggs, 
two-thirds of a cup of sweet milk, three cups of sifted flour, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder sifted through the flour. A tablespoonful (level) of 
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powdered mace, a coffee-cup of hickory nut or walnut meats, chopped a little. 
Fill the cake-pans with a layer of the cake, then a layer of raisins upon that, 
then strew over these a handful of nuts, and so on, until the pan is two-thirds 
full. Line the tins with well-buttered paper, and bake in a steady but not quick 
oven. This is most excellent. 

CHEAP CREAM CAKE. 

One cup of sugar, one egg, one cup sweet milk, two cups flour, one table- 
spoonful butter, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; flavor to taste. 
Divide into three parts, and bake in round shallow pans. 

Cream.—Beat one egg and one half cup sugar together, then add one quarter 
cup flour, wet with a very little milk, and stir this mixture into one half pint of 
boiling milk, until thick; flavor to taste. Spread the cream when cool between 
the cakes. 

SOFT GINGER CAKE. 

Stir to a cream one cupful of butter and half a cupful of brown sugar; add to 
this two cupfuls of cooking molasses, a cupful of sweet milk, a tablespoonful of 
ginger, a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon; beat all thoroughly together, then 
add three eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately; beat into this two cups 
of sifted flour, then a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoonful of water, and 
last, two more cupfuls of sifted flour. Butter and paper two common square 
bread-pans, divide the mixture and pour half into each. Bake in a moderate 
oven. This cake requires long and slow baking, from forty to sixty minutes. 
I find that if sour milk is used, the cakes are much lighter, but either sweet or 
sour is most excellent. 

HARD GINGERBREAD. 

Made the same as ‘‘ Soft Gingerbread,”’ omitting the eggs, and mixing hard 
enough to roll out like biscuit; rolled nearly half an inch thick, and cut out like 
small biscuits, or it can be baked in a sheet or on a biscuit-tin; cut slits a quarter 
of an inch deep across the top of the tin from side to side. When baked and 
while hot, rub over the top with molasses, and let it dry on. 

These two above recipes are the best I have ever found among a large variety 
that I have tried, the ingredients giving the best proportion for flavor and 
excellence. 

PLAIN GINGERBREAD. 

One cup of dark cooking molasses, one cup of sour cream, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in a little warm water, a teaspoonful of salt, and one 
heaping teaspoonful of ginger; make about as thick as cup-cake. To be eaten 
warm, 
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WHITE GINGER BISCUIT. 


One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of sour cream or milk, three 
eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm water, one 
tablespoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, and five cups of 
sifted flour, or enough to roll out soft. Cut out rather thick, like biscuits; brush 
over the tops while hot, with the white of an egg, or sprinkle with sugar while 
hot. 

The grated rind and the juice of an orange add much to the flavor of ginger 
cake. 

GOLD AND SILVER CAKE. 


This cake is baked in layers like jelly-cake. Divide the silver-cake batter, and 
color it pink with a little cochineal; this gives you pink, white and yellow layers. 
Put together with frosting. Frost the top. 

This can be put together like marble cake, first a spoonful of one kind, then 
another, until the dish is full. 

BOSTON CREAM CAKES. 


Put into a large-sized sauce-pan half a cup of butter, and one cup of hot 
water; set it on the fire; when the mixture begins to boil, turn in a pint of sifted 
flour at once, beat and work it well with a vegetable-masher until it is very 
smooth. Remove from the fire, and when cool enough add five eggs that have 
been well beaten, first the yolks and then the whites, also half a teaspoonful of 
soda and a teaspoonful of salt. Drop on buttered tins in large spoonfuls, about 
two inches apart. Bake in a quick oven about fifteen minutes. When done 
and quite cold, open them on the side with a knife or scissors, and put in as much 
of the custard as possible. 

Cream for filling.—Made of two éggs, three tablespoonfuls of sifted flour (or 
half cup of corn-starch), and one cup of sugar. Put two-thirds of a pint of mik 
over the fire in a double boiler, in a third of a pint of milk; stir the sugar, flour 
and beaten eggs. As soon as the milk looks like boiling, pour in the mixture, 
and stir briskly for three minutes, until it thickens; then remove from the fire 
and add a teaspoonful of butter; when cool, flavor with vanilla or lemon, and 
fill your cakes. 

CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS. 


Make the mixture exactly like the recipe for ‘‘Boston Cream Cakes.”’ 
Spread it on buttered pans in oblong pieces about four inches long and one and 
a half wide, to be laid about two inches apart; they must be baked in a rather 
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quick oven, about twenty-five minutes. As soon as baked, ice with chocolate 
icing, and when this is cold, split them on one side, and fill with the same cream 
as ‘‘ Boston Cream Cakes.”’ 


HUCKLEBERRY CAKE. 

Beat a cup of butter and two cups of sugar toegther until light, then add a 
half cup of milk, four eggs, beaten separately, the yolks to a cream, and the 
whites to a stiff froth, one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, the same of cinnamon, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. The baking-powder to be rubbed into 
the flour. Rub one quart of huckleberries well with some flour, and add them last, 
but do not mash them. Pour into buttered pans, about an inch thick; dust the 
tops with sugar and bake. It is better the day after baking. 


SWEET STRAWBERRY CAKE. 

Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, two of flour, one tablespoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful, heaped, of baking-powder. Beat the butter and sugar together, 
and add the eggs well beaten. Stir in the flour and baking-powder well sifted 
together. Bake in deep tin plate. This quantity will fill four plates. With 
three pints of strawberries, mix a cupful of sugar and mash them a little. 
Spread the fruit between the layers of cake. The top layer of strawberries may 
be covered with a meringue made with the white of an egg and a tablespoonful 
of powdered sugar. 

Save out the largest berries, and arrange them around in circles on the top in 
the white frosting. Makes a very fancy dish, as well as a most delicious cake. 


MOLASSES CUP CAKES. 

One cupful of butter, one of sugar, six eggs, five cupfuls of sifted fiour, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, three teacupfuls of 
cooking molasses, and one heaping teaspoonful of soda. Stir the butter and 
sugar to a cream; beat the eggs very light, the yolks and whites separately, and 
add to it; after which put in the spices; then the molasses and flour in rota- 
tion, stirring the mixture all the time; beat the whole well before adding the 
soda, and but little afterwards. Put into well-buttered patty-pan tins, and bake 
in a very moderate oven. <A baker’s recipe. 


BAKERS’ GINGER SNAPS. 

Boil all together the following ingredients: Two cups of brown sugar, two 
cups of cooking molasses, one cup of shortening, which should be part butter, 
one large tablespoonful of ginger, one tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of cloves; remove from the fire and let it cool. In the meantime, 
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sift four cups of flour and stir part of it into the above mixture. Now dissolve 
a teaspoonful of soda in a tablespoonful of warm water and beat into this mix- 
ture, stir in the remainder of the flour, and make stiff enough to roll into long 
rolls about one inch in diameter, and cut off from the end into half-inch pieces. 
Place them on well-buttered tins, giving plenty of room to spread. Bake ina 
moderate oven. Let them cool before taking out of the tins. 


GINGER COOKIES. 
One cup sugar, one cup molasses, one cup butter, one egg, one tablespoonful 
vinegar, one tablespoonful ginger, one teaspoonful soda, dissolved in boiling 
water, mix like cookey dough, rather soft. 


GINGER SNAPS. 

One cup brown sugar, two cups molasses, one large cup butter, two tea- 
spoonfuls soda, two teaspoonfuls ginger, three pints flour to commence with; 
rub shortening and sugar together into the flour; add enough more flour to roll 
very smooth, very thin, and bake in a quick oven. The dough can be kept for 
days by putting it in the flour-barrel under the flour, and bake a few at a time. 
The more flour that can be worked in and the smoother they can be rolled, the 
better and more brittle they will be. Should be rolled out to wafer-like thin- 
ness. Bake quickly without burning. They should become perfectly cold before 
putting aside. 

DOMINOES. 

Have a plain cake baked in rather thin sheets, and cut into small oblong 
pieces the size and shape of a domino, a trifle larger. Frost the top and sides. 
When the frosting is hard, draw the black lines and make the dots, with a small 
brush dipped in melted chocolate. These are very nice for children’s parties. 


FANCY CAKES. 

These delicious little fancy cakes may be made by making a rich jumble- 
paste—rolling out in any desired shape; cut some paste in thick, narrow strips 
and lay around your cakes, so as to form a deep, cup-like edge; place on a well- 
buttered tin and bake. When done, fill with iced fruit, prepared as follows: 
Take rich, ripe peaches (canned nes will do, if fine and well-drained from all 
juice), cut in halves; plums, strawberries, pineapples cut in squares, or small 
triangles, or any other available fruit, and dip in the white of an egg that has 
been very slightly beaten and then in pulverized sugar, and lay in the centre of 
your cakes, 
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WAFERS. 


Dissolve four ounces of butter in half a teacup of milk; stir together four 
ounces of white sugar, eight ounces of sifted flour, and the yolk of one egg, add- 
ing gradually the butter and milk, a tablespoonful of orange-flower water, and 
a pinch of salt; mix it well. Heat the wafer-irons, butter their inner surfaces, 
put in a tablespoonful of the batter, and close the irons immediately; put the 
irons over the fire, and turn them occasionally, until the wafer is cooked; when 
the wafers are all cooked, roll them on a small round stick, stand them upon a 
sieve, and dry them; serve with ices. 


PEACH CAKES. 


Take the yolks and whites of five eggs and beat them separately (the whites 
to a stiff froth). Then mix the beaten yolks with half a pound of pulverized and 
sifted loaf or crushed sugar, and beat the two together thoroughly. Fifteen 
minutes will be none too long for the latter operation if you would have excel- 
lence with your cakes. 

Now add half a pound of fine flour, dredging it in a little at a time, and then 
put in the whites of the eggs, beating the whole together for four or five minutes. 
Then with a large spoon, drop the batter upon a baking-tin, which has been 
buttered and fioured, being careful to have the cakes as nearly the same size as 
possible, and resembling in shape the half of a peach. Have a quick oven ready, 
and bake the cakes about ten minutes, watching them closely so that they may 
only come to a light brown color. Then take them out, spread the flat side of 
each with peach jam, and stick them together in pairs, covering the outside with 
a thin coat of icing, which when dry can be brushed over on one side of the 
cake, with a little cochineal water. 


CUP CAKES. 


Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of milk, three cups and a half 
of flour, and four eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, large spoon cream tartar; stir 
butter and sugar together, and add the beaten yolks of the eggs, then the milk, 
then flavoring, and the whites. Put cream tartar in flour and add last. Bake 
in buttered gem-pans, or drop the batter, a teaspoonful at a time, in rows, on 
flat buttered tins. 

To this recipe may be added a cup of English currants or chopped raisins; 
and aiso another variety of cakes may be made by adding a half cup of citron 
sficed and floured, a half-cupful of chopped almonds, and lemon extract. 
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VARIEGATED CAKES. 


One cup powdered sugar, one-half cup of butter creamed with the sugar, 
one-half cup of milk, four eggs, the whites only, whipped light, two and one- 
half cups of prepared flour. Bitter almond flavoring, spinach juice and cochineal. 
Cream, the butter and sugar;.add the milk, flavoring, the whites and flour. 
Divide the batter into three parts. Bruise and pound a few leaves of spinach in 
a thin muslin bag until you can express the juice. Put a few drops of this into 
one portion of the batter, color another with cochineal, leaving the third white. 
Put a little of each into small, round pans or cups, giving a light stir to each 
color as you add the next. This will vein the cakes prettily. Put the white 
between the pink and green, that the tints may show better. if you can get 
pistachio nuts to pound up for the green, the cakes will be much nicer. Ice on 
sides and top. 


CORN STARCH CAKES. 


One cupful each of butter and sweet milk, and half a cup of corn-starch, two 
cupfuls each of sugar and flour, the whites of five eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar and one of soda; flavor to taste. Bake in 
gem.tins or patty-pans. 


SPONGE DROPS. 


Beat to a froth three eggs and one teacup of sugar; stir into this one heaping 
coffee-cup of flour, in which one teaspoonful of cream of tartar and half a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus are thoronghly mixed. Flavor with lemon. Butter tin 
sheets with washed butter, and drop in teaspoonfuls about three inches apart. 
Bake instantly in a very quick oven. Watch closely as they will burn easily. 
Serve with ice cream. 


SAVORY BISCUITS OR LADY FINGERS. 

Put nine tablespoonfuls of fine white sugar into a bowl, and put the bowl 
into hot water to heat the sugar; when the sugar is thoroughly heated, break 
nine eggs into the bowl and beat them quickly until they become a little warm 
and rather thick; then take the bow] from the water, and continue beating until 
it is nearly or quite cold; now stir in lightly nine tablespoonfuls of sifted flour; 
then with a paper-funnel, or something of the kind, lay this mixture out upon 
papers, in biscuits three inches long and half an inch thick, in the form of 
fingers; sift sugar over the biscuits, and bake them upon tins to a light brown; 
when they are done and cold, remove them from the papers, by wetting them 
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on the back; dry them, and they are ready for use. They are often used in 
making Charlotte Russe. 
PASTRY SANDWICHES. 

Puff-paste, jam of any kind, the white of an egg, sifted sugar. 

Roll the paste out thin; put half of it on a baking-sheet or tin, and spread 
equally over it apricot, greengage, or any preserve that may be preferred. Lay 
over this preserve another thin paste, press the edges together all round, and 
mark the paste in lines with a knife on the surface, to show where to cut it 
when baked. Bake from twenty minutes to half an hour; and, a short time 
before being done, take the pastry out of the oven, brush it over with the white 
of an egg, sift over pounded sugar, and put it back in the oven to color. When 
cold, cut it into strips; pile these on a dish pyramidically, and serve. 

This may be made of jelly-cake dough, and, after baking, allowed to cool 
before spreading with the preserve; either way is good, as well as fanciful. 


NEAPOLITAINES. 

One cup of powdered sugar, half a cup of butter, two tablespoonfuls of lemon- 
juice, three whole eggs, and three yolks, beaten separately; three cups of sifted 
flour. Put this all together with half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of milk. If it is too stiff to roll out, add just enough more milk. Roll 
it out a quarter of an inch thick, and cut it out with any tin cutter. Place the 
cakes in a pan slightly greased, and color the tops with beaten egg and milk, 
with some chopped almonds over them. Bake in a rather quick oven. 


BRUNSWICK JELLY CAKES. 

Stir one cup of powdered white sugar, and one half cup of butter together, till 
perfectly light; beat the yolks of three eggs till very thick and smooth; sift three 
cups of flour, and stir it into the beaten eggs with the butter and sugar; add a 
teaspoonful of mixed spice (nutmeg, mace and cinnamon) and half a glass of 
rose-water or wine; stir the whole well, and lay it on your paste-board, which 
must first be sprinkled with flour; if you find it so moist as to be unmanageable, 
throw in a little more flour; spread the dough into a sheet about half an inch 
thick, and cut it out in round cakes with a biscuit-cutter; lay them in buttered 
pans and bake about five or six minutes; when cold, spread over the surface of 
each cake a liquor of fruit-jelly or marmalade; then beat the whites of three or 
four eggs till it stands alone; beat into the froth, by degrees, a sufficiency of 
powdered loaf-sugar to make it as thick as icing; flavor with a few drops of 
strong essence of lemon, and with a spoon heap it up on each cake, making it 
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high in the centre; put the cakes into a coal oven, and as soon as the tops are 
colored a pale brown, take them out. 


LITTLE PLUM CAKES. 

One cup of sugar and half acup of butter, beaten to a smooth cream; add 
three well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, four cups of sifted flour, 
one cup of raisins, and one of currants, half of a teaspoonful of baking-soda, 
dissolved in a little water, and milk enough to make a stiff batter; drop this 
batter in drops on well-buttered tins, and bake in a guick oven. 


JUMBLES. 

Cream together two cups of sugar and one of butter, add three well-beaten 
eges and six tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
flavor to taste. flour enough to make into a soft dough; do not roll it on the 
paste-board, but break off pieces of dough the size of a walnut and make into 
rings by rolling out rolls as large as your finger, and joining the ends; lay them 
on tins to bake, an inch apart, as it rises and spreads; bake in a moderate oven. 
These jumbles are very delicate, will keep a long time. 


WINE JUMBLES. 

One cup of butter, two of sugar, three eggs, one wine-glass of wine, one 
spoonful of vanilla, and flour enough to roll out. Roll as thin as the blade of a 
knife, and cut with an oval cutter. Bake on tin-sheets, in a quick oven, until a 
dark brown. These will keep a year if kept in a tin box and in a dry place. 


COCOANUT JUMBLES. 

Grate one large cupful of cocoanut; rub one cupful of butter with one and a 
half cupfuls of sugar; add three beaten eggs, whites and yolks separately, two 
tablespoonfuls of milk, and five cupfuls of sifted flour; then add by degrees the 
grated nut, so as to make a stiff dough, rolled thin, and cut with a round cutter, 
having a hole in the middle. Bake in a quick oven from five to ten minutes. 


PHILADELPHIA JUMBLES. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, eight eggs, beaten light; essence of 
bitter almond or rose to taste; enough flour to enable you to roll them out. 

Stir the sugar and butter to a light cream, then add the well-whipped eggs, 
the flavoring and flour; mix well together, roll out in powdered sugar, roll in a 
sheet a quarter of an inch thick; cut into rings with a jagging-iron, and bake in 
a quick oven on buttered tins. 
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ALMOND JUMBLES. 


Three cupfuls of soft sugar, two cupfuls of flour, half a cupful of butter, one 
teacupful of loppered milk, five eggs, well-beaten, two tablespoonfuls of rose- 
water, three-quarters of a pound of almonds, blanched and chopped very fine; 
one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in boiling water. 

Cream, butter and sugar; stir in the beaten yolks the milk, flour, rose-water, 
almonds, and, lastly, the beaten whites very lightly, and quickly; drop in rings 
on buttered paper, and bake at once. 


FRUIT JUMBLES. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, five cupfuls of flour, five eggs, one 
small teacupful of milk, in which dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda; cream the 
butter; add the sugar; cream again; then add yolks of eggs, the milk, beaten 
whites and flour; a little cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, and ground cloves, and 
one-quarter of a pound of currants, rolled in flour. 


COOKIES. 


One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, a small teacupful of sweet milk, half a 
grated nutmeg, and five cups of sifted flour, in which there has been sifted with 
it two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; mix into a soft dough, and cut into 
round cakes; roll the dough as thin as pie-crust. Bake ina quick oven a light- 
brown. These can be made of sour milk and a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
it, or sour or sweet cream can be used in place of butter. 

Water cookies made the same as above, using water in place of milk. Water 
cookies keep longer than milk cookies. 


FAVORITE COOKIES. 

One cup of butter, one and a half cups of sugar, one half cup of sour milk, 
one level teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. Flour enough to 
roll; make quite soft. Put a tablespoonful of fine sugar on a plate and dip the 
tops of each as you cut them out. Place on buttered tins and bake in a quick 
oven, a light brown. 

FRUIT COOKIES. 

One cupful and a half of sugar, one cupful of butter, one-half cup of sweet 
milk, one egg, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, three tablespoonfuls of English currants or chopped raisins. Mix soft, and 
roli out, using just enough flour to stiffen sufficiently. Cut out with a large 
cutter, wet the tops with milk, and sprinkle sugar over them. Bake on buttered 
tins in a quick oven. 
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CRISP COOKIES. (Very Nice.) 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three eggs well-beaten, a teaspoonful 
of soda and two of cream tartar, spoonful of milk, one teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
and one of cinnamon. Flour enough to make a soft dough just stiff enough to 
roll out. Try a pint of sifted flour to begin with, working it in gradually. 
Spread a little sweet milk over each, and sprinkle with sugar. Bake in a quick 
oven a light brown. 

LEMON COOKIES. 

Four cups of sifted flour, or enough for a stiff dough; one teacupful of butter, 
two cups of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and the grated peel from the outside, 
three eggs, whipped very light. Beat thoroughly each ingredient, adding after 
all is in a half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a tablespoonful of milk. Roll 
out as any cookies, and bake a light brown. Use no other wetting. 


COCOANUT COOKIES. 
One cup grated cocoanut, one and one-half cups sugar, three-fourths cup 
butter, one-half cup milk, two eggs, one large teaspoonful baking-powder, one- 
half teaspoonful extract of vanilla, and flour enough to roll out. 


DOUGHNUTS OR FRIED CAKES. 

Success in making good fried cakes depends as much on the cooking as the 
mixing. In the first place, there should be boiling lard enough to free them 
from the bottom of the kettle, so that they swim on the top, and the lard should 
never be so hot as to smoke or so cool as not to be at the boiling point; if it is, 
they soak grease, and are spoiled. If it is at the right heat, the doughnuts will 
in about ten minutes be of a delicate brown outside and nicely cooked inside. 
Five or six minutes will cook acruller. Try the fat by dropping a bit of the 
dough in first; if it is right, the fat will boil vp when it is dropped in. They 
should be turned over almost constantly, which causes them to rise and brown 
evenly. When they are sufficiently cooked, raise them from the hot fat, and 
drain them until every drop ceases dripping. 


CRULLERS OR FRIED CAKES. 

One and a half cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of sour milk, two eggs, two 
scant tablespoonfuls of melted butter, half a nutmeg grated, a large teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, a teaspoonful of salt, and one of soda; make a little stiffer than 
biscuit dough, roll out a quarter of an inch thick, and cut with a fried-cake 
cutter, with a hole in the centre. Fry in hot lard. 
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These can be made with sweet milk and baking-powder, using two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of the baking-powder in place of soda. 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS. 

Old-fashioned ‘‘ raised doughnuts,’’? are seldom seen, now-a-days, but are 
easily made. Make a sponge as for bread, using a pint of warm water or milk, 
and a large half cupful of yeast; when the sponge is very light, add half a cupful 
of butter or sweet lard, a coffee-cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt and one 
small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little water, one tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, a little grated nutmeg; stir in now two well-beaten eggs, add sifted flour 
until it is the consistency of biscuit-dough, knead it well, cover and let rise; then 
roll the dough out into a sheet half an inch thick, cut out with a very small 
biscuit-cutter, or in strips half an inch wide and three inches long, place them 
on greased tins, cover them well, and let them rise before frying them. Drop 
them in very hot lard. Raised cakes require longer time than cakes made with 
baking-powder. Sift powdered sugar over them as fast as they are fried, while 
warm. Our grandmothers put allspice into these cakes; that, however, is a 
matter of taste. 

BAKERS’ RAISED DOUGHNUTS. 


Warm a teacupful of lard in a pint of milk; when nearly cool, add enough 
flour to make a thick batter, and add a small cupful of yeast; beat it well, and 
set it to rise; when light, work in gradually and carefully three cupfuls of sugar, 
the whipped whites of six eggs, half a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a spoon- 
ful of milk; one teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, and half 
of anutmeg grated; then work in gradually enough flour to make it stiff enough to 
roll out; let it rise again, and when very light, roll it out in a sheet an inch thick; 
cut into rounds; put into the centre of each round a large Sultana raisin, seeded, 
and mold into perfectly round balls ; flatten a little; let them stand a few minutes 
before boiling them; have plenty of lard in the pot, and when it boils drop in the 
cakes; when they are a light brown, take them out with a perforated skimmer; 
drain on soft white paper, and roll, while warm, in fine powdered sugar. 

—Pursell’s Bakery, New York City, 


CRULLERS OR WONDERS. 

Three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of melted lard or butter, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, mix very hard with sifted flour, as hard as can be rolled, and to 
be rolled very thin like pie-crust; cut in squares three inches long and two wide, 
then cut several slits or lines lengthwise, to within a quarter of an inch of the 
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edges of the ends; run your two forefingers through every other slit; lay them 
down on the board edgewise, and dent them. These are very dainty when fried. 
Fry in hot lard a light brown. 


GERMAN DOUGHNUTS. 

One pint of milk, four eggs, one small tablespoonful of melted butter, flavor- 
ing, salt to taste; first boil the milk and pour it, while hot, over a pint of flour; 
beat it very smooth, and when it is cool, have ready the yolks of the eggs well- 
beaten; add them to the milk and flour, beaten well into it, then add the 
well-beaten whites, then lastly add the salt and as much more flour as will make 
the whole into a soft dough; flour your board, turn your dough upon it, roll it 
in pieces as thick as your finger and turn them in the form of a ring; cook in 
plenty of boiling lard. A nice breakfast cake with coffee. 


NUT CAKES (Fried.) 

Beat two eggs well, add to them one ounce of sifted sugar, two ounces of 
warmed butter, two tablespoonfuls of yeast, a teacupful of luke-warm milk and 
a little salt. Whip all well together, then stir in by degrees one pound of flour, 
and, if requisite, more milk, making thin dough. Beat it until it falls from 
the spoon, then set it to rise. When it has risen, make butter or lard hot ina 
frying-pan; cut from the light dough little pieces the size of a walnut, and with- 
out molding or kneading, fry them pale brown. As they are done, lay them 
on a napkin to absorb any of the fat. 


TRIFLES. 

Work one egg and a tablespoonful of sugar to as much flour as will make a 
stiff paste; roll it as thin as a dollar piece, and cut it into small round or square 
cakes; drop two or three at a time into the boiling lard; when they rise to the 
surface and turn over they are done; take them out with a skimmer and lay 
them on an inverted sieve to drain. When served for dessert or supper, put a 
spoonful of jelly on each. 


PUFF-BALL DOUGHNUTS. 


These doughnuts, eaten fresh and warm, are a delicious breakfast dish, and 
are quickly made. Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, a pint of sweet milk, salt, 
nutmeg, and flour enough to permit the spoon to stand upright in the mixture; 
add two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder to the flour; beat all until very 
light. Drop by the dessertspoonful into boiling lard. These will not absorb a 
bit of fat, and are not at all rich, and consequently are the least injurious of this 
kind of cakes. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


Use the very best materials in making pastry; the shortening should be fresh, 
sweet, and hard; the water cold (ice water is best), the paste rolled on a cold 
board, and all handled as little as possible. 

When the crust is made, it makes it much more flakey and puff much more 
to put it in a dish covered with a cloth, and set in a very cold place for half an 
hour, or even an hour; in summer, it could be placed in the ice box. 

A great improvement is made in pie-crust by the addition of about a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking-powder to a quart of flour, also brushing the paste as often 
as rolled out, and the pieces of butter placed thereon, with the white of an egg, 
assists it to rise in leaves or flakes. As this is the great beauty of puff-paste, it 
is as well to try this method. 

If currants are to be used in pies, they should be carefully picked over, and 
washed in several waters, dried in a towel, and dredged with flour before they 
are suitable for use. 

Raisins, and all dried fruits for pies and cakes, should be seeded, stoned, and 
dredged with flour, before using. 

Almonds should be blanched by pouring boiling water upon them, and then 
slipping the skin off with the fingers. In pounding them, always add a little 
rose or orange water, with fine sugar, to prevent their becoming oily. 

Great care is requisite in heating an oven for baking pastry. If you can 
hold your hand in the heated oven while you count twenty, the oven has just 
the proper temperature, and it should be kept at this temperature as long as the 
pastry isin; this heat will bake to a light brown, and will give the pastry a 
fresh and flakey appearance. If yon suffer the heat to abate, the under crust 
will bevome heavy and clammy, and the upper crust will fall in. 
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Another good way to ascertain when the oven is heated to the proper degree 
for puff-paste: put a small piece of the paste in previous to baking the whole, 
and then the heat can thus be judged of. 

Pie-crust can be kept a week, and the last be better than the first, if put ina 
tightly covered dish, and set in the ice-chest in summer, and in a cool place in 
winter, and thus you can make a fresh pie every day with little trouble. 

In baking custard, pumpkin or squash pies, it is well, in order that the mix- 
ture may not be absorbed by the paste, to first partly bake the paste before add- 
ing it, and when stewed fruit is used the filling should be perfectly cool when 
put in, or it will make the bottom crust sodden. 


HOW TO MAKE A PIE. 


After making the crust, take a portion of it, roll it out and fit it to a buttered 
pie-plate by cutting it off evenly around the edge; gather up the scraps left from 
cutting and make into another sheet for the top crust; roll it a little thinner than 
the under crust; lap one half over the other and cut three or four slits about a 
quarter of an inch from the folded edge, (this prevents the steam from escaping 
through the rim of the pie, and causing the juices to run out from the edges). 
Now fill your pie-plate with your prepared filling, wet the top edge of the rim, 
lay the upper crust across the centre of the pie, turn back the half that is lapped 
over, seal the two edges together by slightly pressing down with your thumb, 
then notch evenly and regularly with a three-tined fork, dipping occasionally in 
flour to prevent sticking. Bake in a rather quick oven a light brown, and until 
the filling boils up through the slits in the upper crust. 

To prevent the juice soaking through into the crust, making it soggy, wet, 
the under crust with the white of an egg, just before you put in the pie mixture. 
If the top of the pie is brushed over with the egg, it gives it a beautiful glaze. 


FOR ICING PASTRY. 


To ice pastry, which is the usual method adopted for fruit tarts and sweet 
dishes of pastry, put the white of an egg on a plate, and with the blade of a 
knife beat it to a stiff froth. When the pastry is nearly baked, brush it over 
with this, and sift over some pounded sugar; put it back into the oven to set the 
glaze, and in a few minutes it will be done. Great care should be taken inat 
the paste does not catch or burn in the oven, which it is very liable to do after 
the icing is laid on. 

Or make a meringue by adding a tablespoonful of white sugar to the beaten 
white of one egg. Spread over the top, and slightly brown in the oven. 
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FINE PUFF-PASTE. 

Into one quart of sifted flour, mix two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
a teaspoonful of salt; then sift again. Measure out one teacupful of butter 
and one of lard, hard and cold. Take the lard and rub into the flour until a very 
fine, smooth paste. Then put in just enough ice-water, say half a cupful, con- 
taining a beaten white of egg, to mix a very stiff dough. Roll it out into a 
thin sheet, spread with one-fourth of the butter, sprinkle over with a little flour, 
then roll up closely in a long roll, like a scroll, double the ends towards the 
centre, flatten and reroll, then spread again with another quarter of the butter. 
Repeat this operation until the butter is used up. Put it on an earthen dish, 
cover it with a cloth and set it in a cold place, in the ice-box in summer; let it 
remain until cold; an hour or more before making out the crust. Tarts made 
with this paste cannot be cut with a knife when fresh; they go into flakes at the 
touch. 

You may roll this pastry in any direction, from you, towards you, sideways, 
anyway, it matters not, but you must have nice flour, zce-water, and very Iztile 
of it, and strength to roll it, if you would succeed. 

This recipe I purchased from a colored cook on one of the Lake Michigan 
steamers many years ago, and it is, without exception, the finest puff-paste I 
have ever seen. 

PUFF-PASTE FOR PIES. 

One quart of pastry flour, one pint of butter, one tablespoonful of salt, one 
of sugar, one and a quarter cupfuls of ice-water. Wash the hands with soap 
and water, and dip them first in very hot, and then incold water. Rinse a large 
bowl or pan with boiling water, and then with cold. Half fill it with cold water. 
Wash the butter in this, working it with the hands until it is light and waxy. 
This frees it from the salt and buttermilk, and lightens it, so that the pastry is 
more delicate. Shape the butter into two thin cakes, and put in a pan of ice- 
water to harden. Mix the salt and sugar with the flour. With the hands, rub 
one-third of the butter into the flour. Add the water, stirring with a knife. 
Stir quickly and vigorously, until the paste is a smooth ball. Sprinkle the board 
lightly with flour. Turn the paste on this and pound quickly and lightly with 
the rolling-pin. Do not break the paste. Roll from you, and to one side; or, if 
easier to roll from you all the time, turn the paste around. When it is about 
one-fourth of an inch thick, wipe the remaining butter, break it in bits, and 
spread these on the paste. Sprinkle lightly with flour. Fold the paste, one- 
third from each side, so that the edges meet. Now fold from the ends, but do 
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not have these meet. Double the paste, pound lightly, and roll down to about 
one-third of an inch in thickness. Fold as before, and roll down again. Repeat 
this three times, if for pies, and six times if for vol-au-vents, patties, tarts, etc. 
Place on the ice, to harden, when it has been rolled the last time. It should be 
in the ice-chest at least an hour before being used. In hot weather, if the paste 
sticks when being rolled down, put it on a tin sheet, and place on ice. As soon 
as it is chilled, it will roll easily. The less flour you use in rolling out the paste, 
the tenderer it will be. No matter how carefully every part of the work may 
be done, the paste will not be good if much flour is used. 
—Maria Parloa. 


SOYER’S RECIPE FOR PUFF-PASTE. 

To every pound of flour allow the yolk of one egg, the juice of one lemon, 
half a saltspoonful of salt, cold water, one pound of fresh butter. 

Put the flour on to the paste-board; make a hole in the centre, into which 
put the yolk of the egg, the lemon-juice, and salt; mix the whole with cold 
water (this should be iced in summer, if convenient) into a soft, flexible paste 
with the right hand, and handle it as little as possible; then squeeze all the 
buttermilk from the butter, wring it in a cloth, and roll out the paste; place the 
butter on this, and fold the edges of the paste over, so as to hide it; roll it out 
again to the thickness of a quarter of an inch; fold over one-third, over which 
again pass the rolling-pin; then fold over the other third, thus forming a 
square; place it with the ends, top, and bottom before you, shaking a little flour 
both under and over, and repeat the rolls and turns twice again, as before. 
Flour a baking sheet, put the paste on this, and let it remain on ice or in some 
cool place for half an hour; then roll twice more, turning it as before; place it 
again upon the ice for a quarter of an hour, give it two more rolls, making seven 
in all, and it is ready for use when required. 


RULE FOR UNDER CRUST. 


A good rule for pie-crust for a pie requiring only an under crust,—as a custard 
or pumpkin pie,—is: Three large tablespoonfuls of flour sifted; rubbing into it a 
large tablespoonful of cold butter, or part butter and part lard, and a pinch of 
salt, mixing with cold water enough to form a smooth, stiff paste, and rolled 
quite thin. 
PLAIN PIE-CRUST. 


Two and a half cupfuls of sifted flour, one cupful of shortening, half butter 
and half lard, cold; a pinch of salt, a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
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sifted through the flour. Rub thoroughly the shortening into the flour. Mix 
together with half a teacupful of cold water, or enough to form a rather stiff 
dough; mix as little as possible, just enough to get it into shape to roll out; it 
must be handled very lightly. This rule is for two pies. 

When you have a little pie-crust left, do not throw it away; roll it thin, cut 
it in small squares and bake. Just before tea, put a spoonful of raspberry jelly 
on each square. 


PUF.P-PASTE.OFJSUET, 


Two cupfuls of flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one cup of chopped suet, freed of skin, and chopped very fine, one cup- 
ful of water. Place the flour, sifted with the powder, in a bowl, add suet and 
water; mix into smooth, rather firm dough. 

This paste is excellent for fruit puddings, and dumplings that are boiled; if it 
is well made, it will be light and flaky, and the suet imperceptible. It is also 
excellent for meat pies, baked or boiled. All the ingredients should be very cold 
when mixing, and the suet dredged with flour after it is chopped, to prevent the 
particles from adhering to each other. 


POTATO CRUST. 


Boil and mash a dozen medium-sized potatoes, add one good teaspoonful of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of cold butter, and half a cupful of milk or cream. 
Stiffen with flour sufficient to roll out. Nice for the tops of meat pies. 


TO MAKE PIE-CRUST FLAKY 

In making a pie, after you have rolled out your top crust, cut it about the 
right size, spread it over with butter, then shake sifted flour over the butter, 
enough to cover it well. Cut a slit in the middle, place it over the top of your 
pie, and fasten the edges as any pie. Now take the pie on your left hand, anda 
dipper of cold water in your right hand; tip the pie slanting a little, pour over 
the water sufficiently to rinse off the flour. Enough flour will stick to the 
butter to fry into the crust, to give it a fine, blistered, flaky look, which many 
cooks think is much better than rolling the butter into the crust. 


TARTLETS: 

Tarts of strawberry or any other kind of preserves are generally made of the 
trimmings of puff-paste rolled a little thicker than for ordinary pies; then cut 
out with a round cutter, first dipped in hot water, to make the edges smooth, 
and placed in small tart-pans, first pricking a few holes at the bottom with a 
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fork before placing them in the oven. Bake from ten to fifteen minutes. Let 
the paste cool a little; then fill it with preserve. By this manner, both the 
flavor and color of the jam are preserved, which would be lost were it baked in 
the oven on the paste; and, besides, so much jam is not required 


PATTIES, OR SHELLS FOR TARTS: 


Roll out a nice puff-paste thin; cut out with a glass or cookey-cutter, and with 
a wine-glass or smaller cutter, cut out the centre of two out of three; lay the 
rings thus made on the third, and bake at once. May be used for veal or oyster 
patties, or filled with jelly, jam or preserves, as tarts. Or shells may be made 
by lining patty-pans with paste. If the paste is light, the shells will be fine. 
Filled with jelly and covered with meringue (tablespoonful of sugar to the white 
of one egg), and browned in oven, they are very nice to serve for tea. 

If the cutters are dipped in hot water, the edges of the tartlets will rise much 
higher and smoother when baking. 


TA) LETS, 


Tartlets are nice made in this manner: Roll some good puff-paste out thin, 
and cut it into two and a half inch squares; brush each square over with the 
white of an egg, then fold down the corners, so that they all meet in the middle 
of each piece of paste; slightly press the two pieces together, brush them over 
with the egg, sift over sugar, and bake in a nice quick oven for about a quarter 
of an hour. When they are done, make a little hole in the middle of the paste, 
and fill it up with apricot jam, marmalade, or red-currant jelly. Pile them high 
in the centre of a dish, on a napkin, and garnish with the same preserve the 
tartlets are filled with. 


TARTS. 


Larger pans are required for tarts proper, the size of small, shallow pie-tins; 
then after the paste is baked and cooled and filled with the jam or preserve, a 
few stars or leaves are placed on the top, or strips of paste, criss-crossed on the 
top, all of which have been previously baked on a tin by themselves. 

Dried fruit, stewed until thick, makes fine tart pies, also cranberries, stewed 
and well sweetened. 

GREEN APPLE PIE. 
Peel, core and slice tart apples enough for a pie; sprinkle over about three 


tablespoonfuls of sugar, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a small level tablespoonful 
of sifted flour, two tablespoonfuls of water, a few bits of butter; stir all together 
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with a spoon; put it into a pie-tin lined with pie-paste; cover with a top crust 
and bake about forty minutes. 
The result will be a delicious, juicy pie. 


APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. I. 

Three cupfuls of milk, four eggs, and one cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of 
thick stewed apples, strained through a colander. Beat the whites and yolks of 
the eggs lightly, and mix the yolks well with the apples, flavoring with nutmeg. 
Then beat into this the milk, and lastly the whites. Let the crust partly bake 
before turning in this filling. To be baked with only the one crust, like all 
custard pies. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. 2. 


Select fair sweet apples, pare and grate them, and to every teacupful of the 
apple add two eggs well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of fine sugar, one of melted 
butter, the grated rind and half the juice of one lemon, half a wine-glass of 
brandy, and one teacupful of milk; mix all well, and pour into a deep plate lined 
with paste; put a strip of the paste around the edge of the dish and bake thirty 
minutes. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. 3. 

Lay a crust in your plates; slice apples thin, and half fill your plates; pour 
over them acustard made of four eggs and one quart of milk, sweetened and sea- 
soned to your taste. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE. No. 4. 

Peel sour apples and stew until soft, and not much water left in them; then 
rub through a colander; beat three eggs for each pie to be baked, and put in at 
the rate of one cupful of butter and one of sugar for three pies; season with 
nutmeg. 

IRISH APPLE PIE. 


Pare and take out the cores of the apples, cutting each apple into four or 
eight pieces, according to their size. Lay them neatly in a baking dish, season- 
ing them with brown sugar, and any spice, such as pounded cloves and cinna- 
mon, or grated lemon-peel. A little quince marmalade gives a fine flavor to the 
pie. Add a little water, and cover with puff-paste. Bake for an hour. 


MOCK APPLE PIE. 


Crush finely, with a rolling-pin, one large Boston cracker; put it into a bowl, 
and pour upon it one teacupful of cold water; add one teacupful of fine white 
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sugar, the juice and pulp of one lemon, half a lemon-rind grated, and a little 
nutmeg; line the pie-plate with half puff-paste, pour in the mixture, cover with 
the paste, and bake half an hour. 

These are proportions for one pie. 


APPLE AND PEACH MERINGUE PIE. 

Stew the apples or peaches and sweeten to taste. Mash smootn and season 
with nutmeg. Fill the crusts and bake until just done. Put on no top crust. 
Take the whites of three eggs for each pie, and whip to a stiff froth, and sweeten 
with three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Flavor with rose-water or vanilla; 
beat until it will stand alone; then spread it on the pie one-half to one inch thick; 
set it back into the oven until the meringue is well ‘‘set.’’ Eat cold. 


COCOANUT PIE. No. 1. 
One-half cup dessicated cocoanut, soaked in one cupful of milk, two eggs, 
one small cupful of sugar, butter the size of an egg. This is for one small-sized 
pie. Nice with a meringue on top. 


COCOANUT PIE. No. 2. 

Cut off the brown part of the cocoanut, grate the white part, mix it with 
milk, and set it on the fire and let it boil slowly eight or ten minutes. Toa 
pound of the grated cocoanut, allow a quart of milk, eight eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sifted white sugar, a glass of wine, a small cracker, pounded fine, 
two spoonfuls of melted butter, and half a nutmeg. The eggs and sugar should 
be beaten together to a froth, then the wine stirred in. Put them into the milk 
and cocoanut, which should be tirst allowed to get quite cool; add the cracker 
and nutmeg, turn the whole into deep pie-plates, with a lining and rim of puff- 
paste. Bake them as soon as turned into the plates. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD PIE. No. I. 

One quarter cake of Baker’s chocolate, grated; one pint of boiling water, six 
eggs, one quart of milk, one-half cupful of white sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla. Dissolve the chocolate in a very little milk, stir into the boiling water, 
and boil three minutes. When nearly cold, beat up with this the yolks of all 
the eggs and the whites of three. Stir this mixture into the milk, season and 
pour into shells of good paste. When the custard is “‘set’’—but not more than 
half done—spread over it the whites whipped to a froth, with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. You may bake these custards without paste, in a pudding-dish or 
cups set in boiling water. 
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CHOCOLATE PIE. No. 2. 
Put some grated chocolate into a basin and place on the back of the stove and 
let it melt (do not add any water to it); beat one egg and some sugar in it; when 
melted, spread this on the top of a custard pie. Lovers of chocolate wilt like this. 


LEMON PIE. (Superior.) 

Take a deep dish, grate into it the outside of the rind of two lemons; add to 
that a cup and a half of white sugar, two heaping tablespoonfuls of unsifted 
flour, or one of corn-starch; stir it well together, then add the yolks of three 
well-beaten eggs, beat this thoroughly, then add the juice of the lemons, two cups 
of water, and a piece of butter the size of a walnut. Set this on the fire in 
another dish containing boiling water and cook it until it thickens, and will dip 
up on the spoon like cold honey. Remove it from the fire, and when cooled, 
pour it into a deep pie-tin, lined with pastry; bake, and when done, have ready 
the whites, beaten stiff, with three small tablespoonfuls of sugar. Spread this 
over the top and return to the oven to set and brown slightly. This makes a 


deep, large-sized pie, and very superior. 
—LHbbitt House, Washington. 


LEMON PIE. No. 2. 

One coffee-cupful of sugar, three eggs, one cupful of water, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one heaping tablespoonful of flour, the juice and a little of 
the rind of one lemon. Reserve the whites of the eggs, and after the pie is 
baked, spread them over the top, beaten lightly, with a spoonful of sugar, and 
return to the oven until it is a light brown. 

This may be cooked before it is put into the crust or not, but is rather better 
to cook it first in a double boiler or dish. It makes a medium-sized pie. Bake 
from thirty-five to forty minutes. 


LEMON PIE. No. 3. 

Moisten a heaping tablespoonful of corn-starch with a little cold water, then 
add a cupful of boiling water; stir over the fire till it boils and cook the corn- 
starch, say two or three minutes; add a teaspoonful of butter, and a cupful of 
sugar; take off the fire, and when slightly cooled, add an egg well beaten, and 
the juice and grated rind of a fresh lemon. Bake withacrust. This makes one 
small pie. 

LEMON PIE. No. 4. 

Two large, fresh lemons, grate off the rind, if not bitter reserve it for the 

filling of the pie; pare off every bit of the white skin of the lemon, (as it toughens 
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while cooking); then cut the lemon into very thin slices with a sharp knife, and 
take out the seeds; two cupfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of water, and two 
of sifted four. Put into the pie a layer of lemon, then one of sugar, then one 
of the grated rind, and, lastly, of flour, and so on till the ingredients are used; 
sprinkle the water over all, and cover with upper crust. Be sure to have the 
under crust lap over the upper, and pinch it well, as the syrup will cook all out 
if care is not taken when finishing the edge of crust. This quantity makes one 
medium-sized pie. 
ORANGE PIE. 

Grate the rind of one and use the juice of two large oranges. Stir together a 
large cupful of sugar and a heaping tablespoonful of flour; add to this the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Reserve the 
whites for frosting. Turn this into a pie-pan lined with pie-paste, and bake in a 
quick oven. When done so as to resemble a finely baked custard, spread on the 
top of it the beaten whites, which must be sweetened with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; spread evenly, and return to the oven and brown slightly. 

The addition of the juice of half a lemon improves it, if convenient to have it. 


BAKERS’ CUSTARD PIE. 


Beat up the yolks of three eggs toa cream. Stir thoroughly a tablespoonful 
of sifted flour into three tablespoonfuls of sugar; this separates the particles of 
flour so that there will be no lumps; then add it to the beaten yolks, put in a 
pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of vanilla, and a little grated nutmeg; next the 
well-beaten whites of the eggs; and lastly, a pint of scalded milk (not boiled) 
which has been cooled; mix this in by degrees, and turn all into a deep pie-pan, 
lined with puff-paste, and bake from twenty-five to thirty minutes. 

I received this recipe from a celebrated cook in one of our best New York 
bakeries. I inquired of him ‘“‘ why it was that their custard pies had that look 
of solidity and smoothness that our home-made pies have not.’’ He replied, 
‘‘The secret is the addition of this bet of flouwr—not that it thickens the custard 
any to speak of, but prevents the custard from breaking or wheying, and gives 
that smooth appearance when cut.”’ 


CREAM PIE. 

Pour a pint of cream upon one and a half cupfuls of sugar; let it stand until 
the whites of three eggs have been beaten to astiff froth; add this to the cream, 
and beat up thoroughly; grate a little nutmeg over the mixture, and bake with- 
out an upper crust. If a tablespoonful of sifted flour is added to it, as the above 
Custard Pie recipe, it would improve it. 
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WHIPPED CREAM PIE. 

Line a pie-plate with a rich crust, and bake quickly in a hot oven. When 
done, spread with a thin layer of jelly or jam, then whip one cupful of thick 
sweet cream until it is as light as possible; sweeten with powdered sugar and 
flavor with vanilla; spread over the jelly or jam; set the cream where it will get 
very cold before whipping. 

CUSTARD PIE. 

Beat together until very light the yolks of four eggs and four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, flavor with nutmeg or vanilla; then add the four beaten whites, a pinch 
of sait and, lastly, a quart of sweet milk; mix well and pour into tins lined with 
paste. Bake until firm. 

BOSTON CREAM PIE. 

Cream part.—Put on a pint of milk to boil. Break two eggs into a dish, and 
add one cup of sugar and half acup of flour previously mixed; after beating 
well, stir it into the milk just as the milk commences to boil: add an ounce of 
butter and keep on stirring one way until it thickens; flavor with vanilla or 
lemon. 

Crust part.—Three eggs, beaten separately, one cup of granulated sugar, one 
and a half cups of sifted flour, one large teaspoonful of baking-powder, and two 
tablespoonfuls of milk or water. Divide the batter in half and bake on two 
medium-sized pie-tins. Bake in a rather quick oven to a straw color. When 
done and cool, split each one in half with a sharp broad-bladed knife, and spread 
half the cream between each. Serve cold. 

The cake part should be flavored the same as the custard. 


MOCK CREAM PIE. 

Take three eggs, one pint of milk, a cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch, or three of flour; beat the sugar, corn-starch, and yolks of the eggs 
together; after the milk has come to a boil, stir in the mixture, and add a pinch 
of salt and about a teaspoonful of butter. Make crust the same as any pie; 
bake, then fill with the custard, grate over a little nutmeg and bake again. 
Take the whites of the eggs and beat to a stiff froth with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, spread over the top and brown in a quick oven. 


FRUIT CUSTARD PIE. 


Any fruit custard, such as pineapple, banana, can be readily made after the 
recipe of ‘‘Apple Custard Pie.’’ 
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CHERRY PIE. 

Line your pie-plate with good crust, fill half full with ripe cherries; sprinkle 
over them about a cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of sifted flour, dot a few bits 
of butter over that. Now fill the crust full to the top. Cover with the upper 
crust, and bake. 

This is one of the best of pies, if made correctly, and the cherries in any case 
should be stoned. 


CURRANT PIE. No. 1. 
Make in just the same way as the Cherry Pie, unless they are somewhat 
green, then they should be stewed a little 


RIPE CURRANT PIE. No. 2. 

One cupful of mashed ripe currants, one of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
water, one of flour, beaten with the yolks of two eggs. Bake; frost the top 
with the beaten whites of the eggs and two tablespoonfuls powdered sugar. and 
brown in oven. 

GREEN TOMATO PIE. 

Take medium-sized tomatoes, pare, and cut out the stem end. Having your 
pie-pan lined with paste made as biscuit dough, slice the tomatoes very thin, 
filling the pan somewhat heaping, then grate over it a nutmeg, put in half a cup 
of butter, and a medium cup of sugar, if the pan is rather deep. Sprinkle a 
small handful of flour over all, pouring in half a cup of vinegar before adding 
the top crust. Bake half an hour, in a moderately hot oven, serving hot. Is 
good; try it. 

APRICOT MERINGUE PIE. 

A canned apricot meringue pie is made by cutting the apricots fine and mix- 
ing them with a half cup of sugar and the beaten yolk of an egg; fill the crust 
and bake. Take from the oven, let it stand for two or three minutes, cover 
with a meringue made of the beaten white of an egg and one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Set back inaslow oven until it turns a golden brown. The above pie 
can be made into a tart without the addition of the meringue by adding criss- 
cross strips of pastry when the pie is first put into the oven. 

All of the above are good if made from the dried and stewed apricots instead 
of the canned, and are much cheaper. 

Stewed dried apricots are a delicious addition to mince-meat. They may be 
use in connection with minced apples, or to the exclusion of the latter. 
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HUCKLEBERRY PIE. 

Put a quart of picked huckleberries into a basin of water; take off whatever 
floats; take up the berries by the handful, pick out all the stems and unripe 
berries, and put them into a dish; line a buttered pie-dish with a pie-paste, put in 
the berries half an inch deep, and to a quart of berries, put half of a teacupful of 
brown sugar; dredge a teaspoonful of flour over, strew a saltspoonful of salt, and 
a little nutmeg grated over; cover the pie, cut a slit in the centre, or make several 
small incisions on either side of it; press the two crusts together around the edge, 
trim it off neatly with a sharp knife, and bake in a quick oven for thre-equarters 
of an hour. 

BLACKBERRY PIE. 

Pick the berries clean, rinse them in cold water, and finish as directed for 
huckleberries. 

MOLASSES PIE. 

Two teacupfuls of molasses, one of sugar, three eggs, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, one lemon, nutmeg; beat and bake in pastry. 


LEMON RAISIN PIE. 

One cup of chopped raisins, seeded, the juice and grated rind of one Jemon, 
one cupful of cold water, one tablespoonful of flour, one cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Stir lightly together and bake with upper and under 
crust. 

RHUBARB PIE. 

Cut the large stalks off where the leaves commence, strip off the outside 
skin, then cut the stalks in pieces half an inch long; line a pie-dish with paste 
rolled rather thicker than a dollar piece, puta layer of the rhubarb nearly an inch 
deep; toa quart bowl of cut rhubarb put a large teacupful of sugar; strew it over 
with a saltspoonful of salt and a little nutmeg grated; shake over a little fiour; 
cover with a rich pie-crust, cut a slit in the centre, trim off the edge with a sharp 
knife, and bake in a quick oven until the pie loosens from the dish. Rhubarb 
pies made in this way are altogether superior to those made of the fruit stewed. 


RHUBARB PIE, COOKED. 

Skin the stalks, cut them into small pieces, wash, and put them in a stew-pan 
with no more water than what adheres to them; when cooked, mash them fine. 
and put in a small piece of butter; when cool, sweeten to taste; if liked add a 
little lemon-peel, cinnamon or nutmeg; line your plate with thin crust, put in 
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the filling, cover with crust, and bake in a quick oven; sift sugar over it when 
served. 
PINEAPPLE PIE. 

A grated pineapple; its weight in sugar; half its weight in butter; one cupful 
of cream; five eggs; beat the butter to a creamy froth; add the sugar and yolks 
of the eggs; continue beating till very light; add the cream, the pineapple grated, 
and the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake with an under crust. 
Kat cold. 


GRAPE PIE. 


Pop the pulps out of the skins into one dish, and put the skins into another. 
Then simmer the pulp a little over the fire to soften it; remove it and rub it 
through a colander to separate it from the seeds. Then put the skins and pulp 
together, and they are ready for pies or for canning or putting in jugs for 
further use. Fine for pies. 


DAMSON OR PLUM PIE. 

Stew the damsons whole in water only sufficient to prevent their burning; 
when tender, and while hot, sweeten them with sugar, and let them stand until 
they become cold; then pour them into pie-dishes lined with paste, dredge flour 
upon them, cover them with the same paste, wet and pinch together the edges 
of the paste, cut a slit in the centre of the cover through which the vapor may 
escape, and bake twenty minutes. 


PEACH PIE. 

Peel, stone, and slice the peaches. Line a pie-plate with crust, and lay in 
your fruit, sprinkling sugar liberally over them in proportion to their sweetness. 
Allow three peach kernels, chopped fine, to each pie; pour in a very little water, 
and bake with an upper crust, or with cross-bars of paste across the top. 


DRIED FRUIT PIES. 

Wash the fruit thoroughly, soak over night in water enough to cover. In 
the morning, stew slowly, until nearly done, in the same water. Sweeten to 
taste. The crust, both upper and under, should be rolled thin; a thick crust to 
a fruit pie is undesirable. 


RIPE BERRY PIES. 


All made the same as Cherry Pie. Line your pie-tin with crust, fill half 
full of berries, shake over a tablespoonful of sifted flour, (if very juicy), and as 
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much sugar as is necessary to sweeten sufficiently. Now fill up the crust to the 
top, making quite full. Cover with crust, and bake about forty minutes. 

Huckleberry and blackberry pies are improved by putting into them a little 
ginger and cinnamon. 


JELLY AND PRESERVED FRUIT PIES. 
Preserved fruit requires no baking; hence, always bake the shell, and put in 
the sweetmeats afterwards; you can cover with whipped cream, or bake a top 
crust shell; the former is preferable for delicacy. 


CRANBERRY PIE. 

Take fine, sound, ripe cranberries, and with a sharp knife split each one 
until you have a heaping coffee-cupful; put them in a vegetable dish or basin; 
put over them one cup of white sugar, half a cup of water, a tablespoon fui? of 
sifted flour; stir it all together and put into your crust. Cover with an upper 
crust and bake slowly in a moderate oven. You will find this the true way of 
making a cranberry pie. 

—Newport siyle. 
CRANBERRY TART PIE. 


After having washed and picked over the berries, stew them well in a little 
water, just enough to cover them; when they burst open, and become soft, 
sweeten them with plenty of sugar, mash them smooth (some prefer them not 
mashed); line your pie-plates with thin puff-paste, fill them, and lay strips of 
paste across the top. Bake in a moderate oven. Or you may rub them through 
a colander to free them from the skins. 


GOOSEBERRY PIE. 

Can be made the same as Cranberry Tart Pie, or an upper crust can be 
put on before baking. Serve with boiled custard, or a pitcher of good, sweet 
cream. 

STEWED PUMPKIN OR SQUASH FOR PIES. 

Deep-colored pumpkins are generally the best. Cut a pumpkin or squash in 
half, take out the seeds, then cut it up in thick slices, pare the outside and cut 
again in small pieces. Put it into a large pot or sauce-pan, with a very little 
water; let it cook slowly until tender. Now set the pot on the back of the stove, 
where it will not burn, and cook slowly, stirring often until the moisture is 
dried out and the pumpkin looks dark and red. It requires cooking a long time, 
at least half a day, to have it dry and rich. When cool, press through a colander. 
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BAKED PUMPKIN OR SQUASH FOR PIES. 

Cut up in several pieces, do not pare it; place them on baking-tins and set 
them in the oven; bake slowly until soft, then take them out, scrape all the 
pumpkin from the shell, rub it through a colander. It will be fine and light 
and free from lumps. 


PUMPKIN PIE. No. 1. 

For three pies: One quart of milk, three cupfuls of boiled and strained 
pumpkin, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half cupful of molasses, the 
yolks and whites of four eggs beaten separately, a little salt, one tablespoonful 
each of ginger and cinnamon. Beat all together and bake with an under crust. 

Boston marrow or Hubbard squash may be substituted for pumpkin, and are 
much preferred by, many, as possessing a less strong flavor. 


PUMPKIN PIE. No. 2. 

One quart of stewed pumpkin, pressed through a sieve; nine eggs, whites 
and yolks beaten separately; two scant quarts of milk, one teaspoonful of mace, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, and the same of nutmeg; one and one-half cupfuls 
of white sugar, or very light brown. Beat all well together, and bake in crust 
without cover. 

A tablespoonful of brandy is a great improvement to pumpkin or squash pies. 


PUMPKIN PIE, WITHOUT EGGS. 

One quart of properly stewed pumpkin, pressed through a colander; to this 
add enough good, rich milk, sufficient to moisten it enough to fill two good-sized 
earthen pie-plates, a teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of molasses, or brown 
sugar, a tablespoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, or nutmeg. Bake 
in a moderately slow oven three-quarters of an hour. 


SQUASH PIE. 

One pint of boiled dry squash, one cupful of brown sugar, three eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one tablespoonful 
of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, a pinch of salt, and one pint of milk. 
This makes two pies, or one large deep one. 


SWEET POTATO PIE. 
One pound of steamed sweet potatoes finely mashed, two cups sugar, one cup 
cream, one-half cup butter, three well-beaten eggs, flavor with lemon or nutmeg 
and bake in pastry shell. Fine. 
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COOKED MEAT FOR MINCE PIES. 

In order to succeed in having good mince pie, it is quite essential to cook the 
meat properly, so as to retain its juices and strength of flavor. 

Select four pounds of lean beef, the neck piece is as good as any; wash it, 
and put it into a kettle with just water enough to cover it; take off the scum 
as it reaches the boiling point, add hot water from time to time, until it is 
tender, then season with salt and pepper; take off the cover and let it boil until 
almost dry, or until the juice has boiled back into the meat. When it looks as 
though it was beginning to fry in its own juice, it is time to take up, and set 
aside to get cold, which should be done the day before needed. Next day, when 
making the mince-meat, the bones, gristle and stringy bits should be well picked 
out before chopping. 

MINCE PIES. No. 1. 

The ‘‘Astor House,’’ some years ago, was famous for its ‘‘ mince pies.”? The 
chief pastry cook at that time, by request, published the recipe. I find that 
those who partake of it never fail to speak in laudable terms of the superior 
excellence of this recipe, when strictly followed. 

Four pounds of lean boiled beef, chopped fine, twice as much of chopped green 
tart apples, one pound of chopped suet, three pounds of raisins, seeded, two 
pounds of currants picked over, washed and dried, half a pound of citron, cut 
up fine, one pound of brown sugar, one quart of cooking molasses, two quarts 
of sweet cider, one pint of boiled cider, one tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of pepper, one tablespoonful of mace, one tablespoonful of allspice, and four 
tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two grated nutmegs, one tablespoonful of cloves; 
mix thoroughly and warm it on the range, until heated through. Remove from 
the fire and when nearly cool, stir in a pint of good brandy, and one pint of 
Madeira wine. Put into a crock, cover it tightly, and set it in a cold place 
where it will not freeze, but keep perfectly cold. Will keep good all winter. 

—Chef de Cuisine, Astor House, N.Y. 


MINCE PIES. No. 2. 


Two pounds of jean fresh beef, boiled, and when cold, chopped fine. One 
pound of beef suet, cleared of strings and minced to powder. Five pounds of 
apples, pared and chopped; two pounds of raisins, seeded and chopped; one 
pound of Sultana raisins, washed and picked over. Two pounds of currants, 
washed and carefully picked over. Three-quarters of a pound of citron cut up 
fine. Two tablespoonfuls cinnamon, one of powdered nutmeg, two of mace, 
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one of cloves, one of allspice, one of fine salt; two and a quarter pounds of brown 
sugar, one quart brown sherry, one pint best brandy. 
Mince-meat made by this recipe will keep all winter. Cover closely in a jar, 


and set in a cool place. 
—Oommon Sense in the Household. 


For preserving mince-meat, look for ‘‘ Canned Mince-Meat.”’ 


MOCK MINCE-MEAT, WITHOUT MEAT. 

One cupful of cold water, half a cupful of molasses, half a cupful of brown 
sugar, half a cupful of cider vinegar, two-thirds of a cupful of melted butter, 
one cupful of raisins, seeded and chopped, one egg beaten light, half a cupful of 
rolled cracker-crumbs, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, a teaspoonful each of cloves, 
allspice, nutmeg, salt, and black pepper. 

Put the sauce-pan on the fire with the water and raisins; let them ccok a 
few minutes, then add the sugar and molasses, then the vinegar, then the other 
ingredients; lastly, add a wine-glassful of brandy. Very fine. 


FRUIT TURNOVER. (Suitable for Picnics.) 

Make a nice puff-paste; roll it out the usual thickness, as for pies; then cut 
it out into circular pieces about the size of a small tea saucer; pile the fruit on 
half of the paste, sprinkle over some sugar, wet the edges, and turn the paste 
over. Press the edges together, ornament them, and brush the turnovers over 
with the white of an egg; sprinkle over sifted sugar, and bake on tins, in a brisk 
oven, for about twenty minutes. Instead of putting the fruit in raw, it may be 
boiled down with a little sugar first, and then enclosed in the crust; or jam of 
any kind may be substituted for fresh fruit. 


PLUM CUSTARD TARTLETS. 

One pint of greengage plums, after being rubbed through a sieve; one large 
cup of sugar, the yolks of two eggs well beaten. Whisk all together until light 
and foamy; then bake in small patty-pans shells of puff-paste, a light brown. 
Then fill with the plum paste, beat the two whites until stiff; add two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, spread over the plum paste and set the shells into 
a moderate oven for a few moments. 

These are much more easily handled than pieces of pie or even pies whole, 
and can be packed nicely for carrying. 


LEMON TARTLETS. No.1. 
Put a quart of milk into a sauce-pan over the fire. When it comes to the 
boiling point, put into it the following mixture: Into a bowl put a heaping table- 
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spoonful of flour, half a cupful of sugar, and a pinch of salt. Stir this all 
together thoroughly; then add the beaten yolks of six eggs; stir this one way 
into the boiling milk, until cooked to a thick cream; remove from the fire, and 
stir into it the grated rind and juice of one large lemon. Have ready baked and 
hot, some puff-paste tart shells. Fill them with the custard, and cover each 
with a meringue, made of the whites of the eggs, sweetened with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Put into the oven and bake a light straw-color. 


LEMON TARTLETS. No. 2. 


Mix well together the juice and grated rind of two lemons, two cupfuls of 
sugar, two eggs, and the crumbs of sponge cake; beat it all together until 
smooth; put into twelve patty-pans lined with puff-paste and bake until the 
crust is done. 


ORANGE TARTLETS. 


Take the juice of two large oranges, and the grated peel of one, three-fourths 
of acup of sugar, a tablespoonful of butter; stir in a good teaspoonful of corn- 
starch into the juice of half a lemon, and add to the mixture. Beat all weli 
together, and bake in tart shells without cover. 


MERINGUE CUSTARD TARTLETS. 


Select deep individual pie-tins; fluted tartlet pans are suitable for custard 
tarts, but they should be about six inches in diameter and from two to three 
inches deep. Butter the pan and line it with ordinary puff-paste, then fill it 
with a.custard made as follows: Stir gradually into the beaten yolks of six eggs 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, a saltspoonful of salt and half a pint of cream. Stir 
until free from lumps and add two tablespoonfuis of sugar; put the sauce-pan on 
the range and stir until the custard coats the spoon. Do not let it boil or it wiil 
curdle. Pour it in a bowl, add a few drops of vanilia flavoring and stir until the 
custard becomes cold; fill the lined mold with this and bake in a moderate 
oven. In the meantime, put the white of the eggs in a bright copper vessel and 
beat thoroughly, using a baker’s wire egg-beater for this purpose. While beat- 
ing, sprinkle in lightly half a pound of sugar and a dash of salt. When the paste 
is quite firm, spread a thin layer of it over the tart and decorate the top with 
the remainder by squeezing it through a paper funnel. Strew a little powdered 
sugar over the top, return to the oven, and when a delicate yellow tinge remove 
from the oven, and when cold, serve. 
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BERRY TARTS. 

Line small pie-tins with pie-crust, and bake. Just before ready to use, fill 
the tarts with strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, or whatever berries are in 
season. Sprinkle over each tart a little sugar; after adding berries add also to 
each tart a tablespoonful of sweet cream. They form a delicious addition to the 
breakfast table. 

CREAM STRAWBERRY TARTS. 

After picking over the berries carefully, arrange them in layers in a deep pie- 
tin lined with puff-paste, sprinkling sugar thickly between each layer; fill the 
pie-tin pretty full, pouring in a quantity of the juice; cover with a thick crust, 
with a slit in the top, and bake. When the pieis baked, pour into the slit in the 
top of the pie the following cream mixture: Take a small cupful of the cream 
from the top of the morning’s milk, heat it until it comes to a boil, then stir into 
it the whites of two eggs beaten light, also a tablespoonful of white sugar and a 
teaspoonful of corn-starch wet in cold milk. Boil all together a few moments 
until quite smooth; set it aside, and when cool, pour it into the pie through the 
slit in the crust. Serve it cold with powdered sugar sifted over it. 

Raspberry, blackberry, and whortleberry may be made the same. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY TART. 

Top and tail the gooseberries. Put into a porcelain kettle with enough water 
to prevent burning, and stew slowly until they break. Take them off, sweeten 
well, and set aside to cool. When cold pour into pastry shells, and bake with a 
top crust of puft-paste. Brush all over with beaten egg while hot, set back in 


the oven to glaze for three minutes. Lat cold. 
—Common Sense in the Household. 


COCOANUT TARTS. 

Take three cocoanuts, the meats grated, the yolks of five eggs, half a cupful 
of white sugar, season, a wine-glass of milk; put the butter in cold, and bake 
in a nice puff-paste. 

CHOCOLATE TARTS. 

Four eggs, whites and yolks; one half cake of Baker’s chocolate, grated; one 
tablespoonful of corn-starch, dissolved in water; three tablespoonfuls of milk, 
four of white sugar, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, one saltspoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of butter, melted; rub the choco- 
late smooth in the milk, and heat to boiling over the fire, then stir in the corn- 
starch. Stir five minutes until well thickened, remove from the fire, and pour 
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into a bowl. Beat all the yolks and the whites of two eggs well with the sugar, 
and when the chocolate mixture is almost cold, put all together with the flavor- 
ing, and stir until light. Bake in open shells of pastry. When done, cover with 
a meringue made of the whites of two eggs and two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
flavored with a teaspoonful of lemon-juice. Eat cold. 


These are nice for tea, baked in patty-pans. 
—Common Sense in the Household. 


MAIDS OF HONOR. 

Take one cupful of sour milk, one of sweet milk, a tablespoonful of melted 
eutter, the yolk of four eggs, juice and rind of one lemon, and small cupful of 
white pounded sugar. Put both kinds of milk together in a vessel, which is set 
in another, and let it become sufficiently heated to set the curd, then strain off 
the milk, rub the curd through a strainer, add butter to the curd, the sugar, 
well-beaten eggs, and lemon. Line the little pans with the richest of puff- 
paste, and fill with the mixture; bake until firm in the centre, from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

GERMAN FRUIT PIE. 

Sift together a heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder and a pint of flour; add 
a piece of butter as large as a walnut, a pinch of salt, one beaten egg, and sweet 
milk enough to make a soft dough. Roll it out half an inch thick; butter a 
square biscuit tin, and cover the bottom and sides with the dough; fill the pan 
with quartered juicy apples, sprinkle with a little cinnamon and molasses. Bake 
in rather quick oven until the crust and apples are cooked a light brown. Sprinkle 
a little sugar over the top five minutes before removing from the oven. 

Ripe peaches are fine, used in the same manner. 


APPEE TARTS. 

Pare, quarter, core and boil in half a cupful of water until quite soft, ten 
large, tart apples; beat until very smooth and add the yolks of six eggs, or three 
whole ones, the juice and grated outside rind of two lemons, half a cup butter, 
one and a half of sugar (or more, if not'sufficiently sweet); beat all thoroughly, 
line patty-pans with a puff-paste, and fill; bake five minutes in a hot oven. 

Meringue.—If desired very nice, cover them when removed from the oven 
with a meringue made of the whites of three eggs remaining, mixed with three 
tablespoonfuls sugar; return to the oven and delicately brown. 


CREAM TARTS. 


Make a rich, brittle crust, with which cover your patty-pans, smoothing off 
the edges nicely, and bake well. While these ‘‘shells”’ are cooling, take one 
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teacupful (more or less according to the number of tarts you want) of perfectly 
sweet and fresh cream, skimmed free of milk; put this into a large bowl or other 
deep dish, and with your egg-beater whip it to a thick, stiff froth; add a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of fine, white sugar, with a teaspoonful (a small one) of lemon 
or vanilla. Fill the cold shells with this and set in a cool place till tea is ready. 


OPEN JAM TARTS. 

Time to bake until paste loosens from the dish. Line shallow tin dish with 
puff-paste, put in the jam. roll out some of the paste, wet it lightly with the 
yolk of an egg beaten with a little milk, and a tablespoonful of powdered sugar. 
Cut it in very narrow strips, then lay them across the tart, lay another strip 
around the edge, trim off outside, and bake in a quick oven. 


CHESS CAKES. 

Peel and grate one cocoanut; boil one pound of sugar fifteen minutes in two- 
thirds of a pint of water; stir in the grated cocoanut and boil fifteen minutes 
longer. While warm, stir in a quarter of a pound of butter; add the yolks of 
seven eggs well beaten. Bake in patty-pans with rich paste. If prepared cocoa- 
nut is used, take one and a half coffee-cupfuls. Fine. 


Custards, Creams and Desserts. 


The usual rule for custards is, eight eggs to a quart of milk; but a very good 
custard can be made of six, or even less, especially with the addition of a level 
tablespoonful of sifted fiour, thoroughly blended in the sugar first, before adding 
the other ingredients. They may be baked, boiled or steamed, either in cups or 
one large dish. Itimproves custards to first boil the milk and then cool it before 
being used; also a little salt adds to the flavor. A very small lump of butter 
may also be added, if one wants something especially rich. 

To make custards look and taste better, duck’s eggs should be used when 
obtainable; they add very much to the flavor and richness, and so many are not 
required as of ordinary eggs, four duck’s eggs to the pint of milk making a 
delicious custard. When desired extremely rich and good, cream should be sub- 
stituted for the milk, and double the quantity of eggs used to those mentioned, 
omitting the whites. 

When making boiled custard, set the dish containing the custard into another 
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and larger dish, partly filled with boiling water, placed over the fire. Let the 
cream or milk come almost to a boil before adding the eggs or thickening, then 
stir it briskly one way every moment until smooth and well cooked; it must not 
boil or it will curdle. 

To bake a custard, the fire should be moderate, and the dish well buttered. 

Everything in baked custard depends upon the regularly heated slow oven. 
If made with nicety, it is the most delicate of all sweets; if cooked till it wheys, 
it is hardly eatable. 

Frozen eggs can be made quite as good as frvsh on_s if used as soon as thawed 
soft. Drop them into boiling water, letting them remaiii until the water is cold. 
They will be soft all through.and beat up equal to those that have not been 
touched with the frost. 

Eggs should always be thoroughly well-beaten, separately, the yolks first, 
then the sugar added, beat again, then add the beaten whites with the flavoring, 
then the cooled scalded milk. The lighter the eggs are beaten, the thicker and 
richer the custard. 

Eggs should always be broken into a cup, the whites and yolks separated, 
and they should always be strained. Breaking the eggs thus, the bad ones may 
be easily rejected without spoiling the others, and so cause no waste. 

A meringue, or frosting for the top, requires about a tablespoonful of fine 
sugar to the beaten white of one egg; to be placed on the top after the custard 
or pudding is baked; smoothed over with a broad-bladed knife dipped in cold 
water, and replaced in the oven to brown slightly. 


SOFT CARAMEL CUSTARD. 

One quart of milk, half a cupful of sugar, six eggs, half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Put the milk on to boil, reserving a cupful. Beat the eggs and add the cold milk 
to them. Stir the sugar in a small frying-pan until it becomes liquid and just 
begins to smoke. Stir it into the boiling milk; then add the beaten eggs and 
cold milk, and stir constantly until the mixture begins to thicken. Set away to 
cool. Serve in glasses. 


BAKED CUSTARD. 


Beat five fresh eggs, the whites and yolks separately, fhe yolks with half a 
cup of sugar, the whites to a stiff froth; then stir them gradually into a quart of 
sweet, rich milk, previously boiled and cooled; flavor with extract of lemon or 
vanilla, and half a teaspoonful of salt. Rub butter over the bottom and sides 
of a baking-dish or tin basin; pour in the custard, grate a little nutmeg over, 
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and bake in a quick oven. It is better to set the dish in a shallow pan of hot 
water, reaching nearly to the top, the water to be kept boiling until the custard 
is baked; three-quarters of an hour is generally enough. Run a teaspoon handle 
into the middle of it; if it comes out clean it is baked sufficiently. 


CUP CUSTARD. 

Six eggs, half a cupful of sugar, one quart of new milk. Beat the eggs, and the 
sugar and milk, and any extract or flavoring you like. Fill your custard cups, 
sift a little nutmeg or cinnamon over the tops, set them in a moderate oven in a 
shallow pan half filled with hot water. In about twenty minutes try them 
with the handle of a teaspoon to see if they are firm. Judgment and great care 
are needed to attain skill in baking custard; for if left in the oven a minute too 
long. or if the fire is too hot, the milk will certainly whey. 

Serve cold, with fresh fruit sugared and placed on top of each. Strawberries, 
peaches or raspberries, as preferred. 


BOILED CUSTARD. 

Beat seven eggs very light, omitting the whites of two; mix them gradually 
with a quart of milk and half a cupful of sugar; boil in a dish set into another 
of boiling water; add flavoring. As soon as it comes to the boiling point, remove 
it or it will be liable to curdle and become lumpy. Whip the whites of the two 
eggs that remain, adding two heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. When the cus- 
tard is cold, heap this on top; if in cups put on a strawberry, or a bit of red jelly 
oneach. Set ina cold place till wanted. 

— Common Sense in the Household. 


BOILED CUSTARD, OR MOCK CREAM. 

Take two even tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one quart of milk, three eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a small piece of butter; heat the milk to nearly 
boiling, and add the starch, previously dissolved in a little cold milk; then add 
the eggs, well beaten, with four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; let it boil up 
once or twice, stirring it briskly, and itis done. Flavor with lemon, or vanilla, 
or raspberry, or to suit your taste. 

A good substitute for ice cream, served very cold. 


FRENCH CUSTARD. 
One quart of milk, eight eggs, sugar and cinnamon to taste; separate the 
eggs, beat the yolks until thick, to which add the milk, a little vanilla, and 
sweeten to taste; put it into a pan or farina kettle, place it over a slow fire and 
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stir it all the time until it becomes custard; then pour it into a pudding-dish 
to get cold; whisk the whites until stiff and dry; have ready a pan of boiling 
water, on the top of which place the whites; cover and place them where the 
water will keep sufficiently hot to cause a steam to pass through and cook them, 
place in a dish (suitable for the table) a layer of custard and white alternately; 
on each layer of custard grate a little nutmeg with a teaspoonful of wine; reserve 
a layer of white for the cover, over which grate nutmeg; then send to table, and 
eat cold. 


GERMAN CUSTARD. 


Add to a pint of good, rich, boiled custard an ounce of sweet almonds, 
blanched, roasted, and pounded to a paste, and half an ounce of pine-nuts or 
peanuts, blanched, roasted and pounded; also a small quantity of candied citron 
cut into the thinnest possible slips; cook the custard as usual, and set it on the 
ice for some hours before using. 


APPLE CUSTARD. 


Pare, core and quarter a dozen large juicy pippins. Stew among them the 
yellow peel of a large lemon grated very fine; and stew them till tender in a 
very small portion of water. When done, mash them smooth with the back of 
a spoon (you must have a pint and a half of the stewed apple); mix a half- 
cupful of sugar with them, and set them away till cold. Beat six eggs very 
light, and stir them gradually into a quart of rich milk, alternately with the 
stewed apple. Put the mixture into cups, or into a deep dish, and bake it about 
twenty minutes. Send it to table cold, with nutmeg grated over the top. 


ALMOND CUSTARD. No. 1. 


Scald and blanch half a pound of shelled sweet almonds, and three ounces of 
bitter almonds, throwing them, as you do them, intoa large bowl of cold water. 
Then pound them, one at a time, into a paste, adding a few drops of wine or 
rose-water to them. Beat eight eggs very light, with two-thirds of a cup of 
sugar, then mix altogether with a quart of rich milk, or part milk and part 
cream; put the mixture into a sauce-pan and set it over the fire. Stir it one 
way until it begins to thicken, but not till it curdles; remove from the fire, and 
when it is cooled, put in a glass dish. Having reserved part of the whites of 
the eggs, beat them to a stiff froth, season with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and a teaspoonful of lemon extract; spread over the top of the custard. Serve 
cold. 
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ALMOND CUSTARD. No. 2. 

Blanch a quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, pound them as in No. 1 above, 
with six ounces of fine white sugar, and mix them well with the yolks of four 
eggs; then dissolve one ounce of patent gelatine in one quart of boiling milk, 
strain it through a sieve, and pour into it the other mixture; stir the whole over 
the fire until it thickens and is smooth; then pour it into your mold, and keep 
it upon ice, or in a cool place, until wanted; when ready to serve, dip the 
mold into warm water, rub it with a cloth, and turn out the cream carefully 
upon your dish. 

SNOWBALL CUSTARD. 

Soak half a package of Coxe’s gelatine in a teacupful of cold water one hour, 
to which add a pint of boiling water, stir it until the gelatine is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Then beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, put two teacupfuls 
of sugar in the gelatine water first, then the beaten whites of egg, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, or the grated rind and the juice of alemon. Whip 
it some time until it is all quite stiff and cold. Dip some teacups or wine-glasseg 
in cold water and fill them; set in a cold place. 

In the meantime, make a boiled custard of the yolks of three of the eggs, 
with half of a cupful of sugar, and a pint of milk; flavor with vanilla extract. 
Now after the meringue in the cups has stood four or five hours, turn them out 
of the molds, place them in a glass dish, and pour this custard around the base. 


BAKED COCOANUT CUSTARD. 

Grate as much cocoanut as will weigh a pound. Mix half a pound of pow- 
dered white sugar with the milk of the cocoanut, or with a pint of cream, add- 
ing two tablespoonfuls of rose water. Then stir in gradually a pint of rich milk, 
Beat to a stiff froth the whites of eight.eggs, and stir them into the milk and 
sugar, a little at a time, alternately with the grated cocoanut; add a teaspoonful 
of powdered nutmeg and cinnamon. Then put the mixture into cups, and bake 
them twenty minutes in a moderate oven, set in a pan half filled with boiling 
water. When cold, grate loaf sugar over them. 


WHIPPED CREAM. No. :. 

To the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, add a pint of thick, sweet 
cream (previously set where it is very cold), and four tablespoonfuls of sweet 
wine, with three of fine white sugar, and a teaspoonful of the extract of lemon 
or vanilla. Mix all the ingredients together on a broad platter or pan, and whip 
it to a standing froth; as the froth rises, take it off lightly with a spoon, and lay 
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it on an inverted sieve with a dish under it to catch what will drain through; 
and what drains through can be beaten over again. 

Serve in a glass dish with jelly or jam, and sliced sponge cake. This 
should be whipped in a cool place, and set in the ice-box. 


WHIPPED CREAM. No. 2. 

Three coffee-cupfuls of good thick sweet cream, half of a cup of powdered 
sugar, three teaspoonfuls of vanilla; whip it to a stiff froth. Dissolve three- 
fourths of an ounce of best gelatine in a teacup of hot water, and when cool 
pour it in the cream and stir it gently from the bottom upward, cutting the 
cream into it, until it thickens. The dish which contains the cream should 
ve set in another dish containing ice water, or cracked ice. When finished, pour 
in molds and set on ice or in a very cold place. 


SPANISH CREAM. 

Take one quart of milk and soak half a box of gelatine in it for an hour; 
place it on the fire and stir often. Beat the yolks of three eggs very light with 
a cupful of sugar, stir into the scalding milk, and heat until it begins to thicken, 
(it should not boil, or it will curdle); remove from the fire, and strain through 
thin muslin or tarletan, and when nearly cold, flavor with vanilla or lemon; then 
wet a dish or mold in cold water and set aside to stiffen. 


BAVARIAN CREAM. 

One quart of sweet cream, the yolks of four eggs, beaten together with a 
cupful of sugar. Dissolve half an ounce of gelatine or isinglass in half a teacup- 
ful of warm water; when it is dissolved, stir in a pint of boiling hot cream; add 
the beaten yolks and sugar; cook all together until it begins to thicken, then 
remove from the fire and add the other pint of cold cream, whipped to a stiff 
froth; adding a little at a time, and beating hard. Season with vanilla or lemon. 
Whip the whites of the eggs for the top. Dip the mold in cold water before 
filling; set it in a cold place. To this could be added almonds, pounded; grated 
chocolate, peaches, pineapples, strawberries, raspberries or any seasonable fruit. 


STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM. 

Pick off the hulls of a box of strawberries, bruise them in a basin with a cup 
of powdered sugar; rub this through a sieve, and mix with it a pint of whipped 
cream and one ounce and a half of clarified isinglass or gelatine; pour the cream 
into a mold, previously oiled. Set it in rough ice, and when it has become firm 
turn out on a dish 

Raspberries or currants may be substituted for strawberries. 
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GOLDEN CREAM. 

Boil a quart of milk; when boiling, stir into it the well-beaten yolks of six 
eggs; add six tablespoonfuls of sugar and one tablespoonful of sifted flour, 
which have been well-beaten together; when boiled, turn it into a dish, and pour 
over it the whites beaten to a stiff froth, mixing with them six tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. Set all in the oven, and brown slightly. Flavor the top 
with vanilla, and the bottom with lemon. Serve cold. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM. No. 1. 

Three ounces of grated chocolate, one-quarter pound of sugar, one and one- 
half pints of cream, one and one-half ounces of clarified isinglass, or gelatine, the 
yolks of six eggs. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs well; put them into a basin with the grated choco- 
late, the sugar, and one pint of the cream; stir these ingredients well together, 
pour them into a basin, and set this basin in a sauce-pan of boiling water; stir 
it one way until the mixture thickens, but do not allow it to boii, or it will 
curdle. Strain the cream through a sieve into a basin, stir in the isinglass and 
the other one-half pint of cream, which shculd be well whipped; mix all well 
together, and pour it into a mold which has been previously oiled with the 
purest salad-oil, and, if at hand, set it in ice until wanted for table. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM OR CUSTARD. No. 2. 

Take one quart of milk, and when nearly boiling stir in two ounces of grated 
chocolate; let it warm on the fire for a few moments, and then remove and cool; 
beat the yolks of eight eggs and two whites with eight tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
then pour the milk over them; fiavor and bake as any custard, either in cups or 
a large dish. Make a meringue of the remaining whites. 


LEMON CREAM. No.1. 

One pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs, one quarter of a pound of white 
sugar, one large lemon, one ounce isinglass or gelatine. 

Put the cream into a lined sauce-pan, with the sugar, lemon-peel, and isin- 
glass, and simmer these over a gentle fire for about ten minutes, stirring them 
all the time. Strain the cream into a basin add the yolks of eggs, which should 
be well-beaten, and put the basin into a sauce-pan of boiling water; stir the mix- 
ture one way until it thickens, but do not allow zt to bol; take it off the fire, and 
keep stirring it until nearly cold. Strain the lemon-juice into a basin, gradually 
pour on it the cream, and stzr zt well until the juice is well mixed with it. Have 
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ready a well-oiled mold, pour the cream into it, and let it remain until perfectly 
set. When required for table, loosen the edges with a small blunt knife, put a 
dish on the top of the mold, turn it over quickly, and the cream should easily 
slip away. 

LEMON CREAM. No. 2. 


Pare into one quart of boiling water the peels of four large lemons, the yellow 
outside only; let it stand for four hours; then take them out and add to the 
water the juice of the four lemons, and one cupful of white, fine sugar. Beat 
the yolks of ten eggs, and mix all together; strain it through a piece of lawn or 
iace into a porcelain lined stew-pan; set it over a slow fire; stir it one way until 
it is as thick as good cream, but do not let zt boil; then take it from the fire, 
and when cool, serve in custard cups. 


LEMON CREAM. No. 3. 


Peel three lemons, and squeeze out the juice into one quart of milk. Add 
the peel; cut in pieces and cover the mixture for a few hours; then add six eggs, 
well-beaten, and one pint of water, well-sweetened. Strain and simmer over a 
gentle fire till it thickens; do not let ct bowl. Serve very cold. 


ORANGE CREAM. 


Whip a pint of cream so long that there will be but one-half the quantity left 
when skimmed off. Soak in half a cupful of cold water a half package of gela- 
tine, and then grate over it the rind of two oranges. Strain the juice of six 
oranges, and add to it a cupful of sugar; now put the half pint of unwhipped 
cream into a double boiler, pour into it the well-beaten yolks of six eggs, stirring 
until it begins to thicken, then add the gelatine. Remove from the fire, let it 
stand for two minutes and add the orange juice and sugar; beat all together until 
about the consistency of soft custard, and add the whipped cream. Mix well, 
and turn into moulds to harden. To be served with sweetened cream. Fine. 


SOLID CREAM. 


Four tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar, one quart of cream, two tablespoonfuls 
wf brandy, the juice of one large lemon. 

Strain the lemon-juice over the sugar, and add the brandy, then stir in the 
cream, put the mixture into a pitcher and continue pouring from one pitcher to 
another, until it is quite thick, or it may be whisked until the desired con- 
sistency is obtained. It should be served in jelly-glasses. 
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BANANA CREAM. 
After peeling the bananas, mash them with an iron or wooden spoon; allow 
equal quantities of bananas and sweet cream; to one quart of the mixture, allow 
one-quarter of a pound of sugar. Beat them all together until the cream is light. 


TAPIOCA CREAM CUSTARD. 

Soak three heaping tablespoonfuls of tapioca in a teacupful of water over 
night. Place over the fire a quart of milk; let it come to a boil, then stir in the 
tapioca; a good pinch of salt; stir until it thickens; then add a cupful of sugar, 
and the beaten yolks of three eggs. Stir it quickly and pour it into a dish and 
stir gently into the mixture the whites beaten stiff, the flavoring, and set it on 
ice, or in an ice-chest. 


PEACH CREAM. No. I. 

Mash very smooth two cupfuls of canned peaches, rub them througn a sieve, 
and cook for three minutes in a syrup made by boiling together one cupful of 
sugar, and stirring all the time. Place the pan containing the syrup and peaches 
into another of boiling water and add one-half packet of gelatine, prepared the 
same as in previous recipes, and stir for five minutes to thoroughly dissolve the 
gelatine; then take it from the fire, place in a pan of ice-water, beat until nearly 
cool, and then add the well-frothed whites of six eggs. Beat this whole mix- 
ture until it commences to harden. Then pour into a mould, set away to cool, 
and serve with cream and sugar. It should be placed on the ice to cool for two 
or three hours before serving. 


PEACH CREAM. No. 2. 

A quart of fine peacnes, pare and stone the fruit and cut in quarters. Beat 
the whites of three eggs with a half cupful of powdered sugar until it is stiff 
enough to cut with a knife. Take the yolks and mix with half a cupful of 
granulated sugar and a pint of milk. Put the peaches into the mixture, place 
in a pudding-dish and bake until almost firm; then put in the whites, mixing all 
thoroughly again, and bake a light brown. Eat ice-cold. 


ITALIAN CREAM. 

Put two pints of cream into two bowls; with one bowl mix six ounces of 
powdered loaf sugar, the juice of two large lemons and two glassfuls of white 
wine; then add the other pint of cream, and stir the whole very hard; boil two 
ounces of isinglass or gelatine with four small teacupfuls of water till reduced to 
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one-half; then stir the mixture lukewarm into the other ingredients; put them 
in a glass dish to congeal. 
SNOW CREAM. 

Heat a quart of thick, sweet cream; when ready to boil, stir into it quickly 
three tabiespoonfuls of corn-starch flour, blended with some cold cream; sweeten 
to taste, and allow it to boil gently, stirring for two or three minutes; add 
quickly the whites of six eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; do not allow it to boil up 
more than once after adding the egg; flavor with lemon, vanilla, bitter almond 
or grated lemon peel; lay the snow thus formed quickly in rocky heaps on silver 
or glass dishes, or in shapes. Iced, it will turn out well. 

If the recipe is closely followed, any family may enjoy it at a trifling expense, 
and it is really worthy the table of an epicure. It can be made the day before 
it is to be eaten; kept cold. 

MOCK ICE. 

Take about three tablespoonfuls of some good preserve; rub it through a sieve 
with as much cream as will filla quart mould; dissolve three-quarters of an 
ounce of isinglass or gelatine in half a pint of water; when almost cold, mix it 
well with the cream; put it into a mold; set it inacool place, and turn out 
next day. 

PEACH MERINGUE. 

Pare and quarter (removing stones) a quart of sound, ripe peaches; place them 
all in a dish that it will not injure to set in the oven, and yet be suitable to place 
on the table. Sprinkle the peaches with sugar, and cover them well with the 
beaten whites of three eggs. Stand the dish in the oven, until the eggs have 
become a delicate brown, then remove, and, when cool enough, set the dish on 
ice, or ina very cool place. Take the yolks of the eggs, add to them a pint of 
milk, sweeten and flavor, and boil same in a custard kettle, being careful to keep 
the eggs from curdling. When cool, pour into a glass pitcher and serve with 
the meringue when ready to use. 


APPLE FLOAT. 

One dozen apples, pared and cored, one pound and a half of sugar. Put the 
apples on with water enough to cover them, and let them stew until they look 
as if they would break; then take them out and put the sugar into the same 
water; let the syrup come to a boil; put in the apples, and let them stew until 
done through and clear; then take them out, slice into the syrup one large 
lemon, and add an ounce of gelatine dissolved in a pint of cold water. Let the 
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whole mix well and come to a boil; then pour upon the apples. The syrup will 
congeal. It is to be eaten cold with cream. 

Or you may change the dish by making a soft custard with the yolk of four 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a scant quart of milk. When 
cold, spread it over the apples. Whip the whites of the eggs, flavor with lemon, 
and place on the custard. Color in the oven. 


SYLLABUB. 

One quart of rich milk or cream, a cupful of wine, half a cupful of sugar; 
put the sugar and wine into a bowl, and the milk lukewarm in a separate vessel. 
When the sugar is dissolved in the wine, pour the milk in, holding it high; pour 
it back and forth until it is frothy. Grate nutmeg over it. 


CREAM FOR FRUIT. 

This recipe is an excellent substitute for pure cream, to be eaten on fresh 
berries and fruit. 

One cupful of sweet milk; heat it until boiling. Beat together the whites 
of two eggs, a tablespoonful of white sugar, and a piece of butter the size of a 
nutmeg. Now add half a cupful of cold milk and a teaspoonful of corn-starch; 
stir well together until very light and smooth, then add it to the boiling milk; 
cook it until it thickens; it must not boil. Set it aside to cool. It should be of 
the consistence of real fresh cream. Serve in a creamer. 


STRAWBERRY SPONGE. 


One quart of strawberries, half a package of gelatine, one cupful and a half 
of water, one cupful of sugar, the juice of a lemon, the whites of four eggs. 
Soak the gelatine for two hours in half a cupful of the water. Mash the straw- 
berries, and add half the sugar to them. Boil the remainder of the sugar and 
the water gently twenty minutes. Rub the strawberries through asieve. Add the 
gelatine to the boiling syrup and take from the fire immediately; then add the 
strawberries. Place in a pan of ice water, and beat five minutes. Add the 
whites of eggs, and beat until the mixture begins to thicken. Pour in the molds 
and set away to harden. Serve with sugar and cream. Raspberry and black- 
berry sponges are made in the same way. 


LEMON SPONGE. 


Lemon sponge is made from the juice of four lemons, four eggs, a cupful of 
sugar, half a package of gelatine, and one pint of water. Strain lemon juice on 
the sugar; beat the yolks of the eggs, and mix with the remainder of the water, 
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having used a half cupful of the pint in which to soak the gelatine. Add the 
sugar and lemon to this and cook until it begins to thicken, then add the gela- 
tine. Strain this into a basin, which place in a pan of water to cool. Beat witha 
whisk until it has cooled but not hardened; now add the white of the eggs until 
it begins to thicken, turn into a mold and set to harden. 

Remember, the sponge “hardens very rapidly when it commences to cool, so 
have your molds all ready. Serve with powdered sugar and cream. 


APPLE SNOW. 

Stew some fine-flavored sour apples tender, sweeten to taste, strain them 
through a fine wire sieve, and break into one pint of strained apples the white 
of an egg; whisk the apple and egg very briskly till quite stiff, and it will be as 
white as snow; eaten with a nice boiled custard it makes a very desirable 
dessert. More eggs may be used, if liked. 


QUINCE SNOW. 

Quarter five fair-looking quinces, and boil them till they are tender in water, 
then peel them and pusk them through a coarse sieve. Sweeten to the taste 
and add the whites of three or four eggs. Then with an egg-whisk beat all to 
a stiff froth and pile with a spoon upon a glass dish and set away in the ice-box, 
unless it is to be served immediately. 


ORANGE TRIFLE. 

Take the thin parings from the outside of a dozen oranges and put to steep 
in a wide-mouthed bottle; cover it with good cognac, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; skin and seed the oranges, and reduce toa pulp; press this through a 
sieve, sugar to taste, arrange in a dish, and heap with whipped cream flavored 
with the orange brandy; ice two hours before serving. 


LEMON TRIFLE. 


The juice of two lemons and grated peel of one, one pint of cream, well- 
sweetened and whipped stiff, one cupful of sherry, a little nutmeg. Let sugar, 
lemon-juice, and peel lie together two hours before you add wine and nutmeg. 
Strain through double tarlatan, and whip gradually into the frothed cream. Serve 
very soon heaped in small glasses. Nice with cake. 


FRUIT TRIFLE. 


Whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, two tablespoonfuls each of sugar, 
currant jelly and raspberry jam. Eaten with sponge cakes, it is a delicious 
dessert. 
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GRAPE TRIFLE. 

Pulp through a sieve two pounds of ripe grapes, enough to keep back the 
stones, add sugar to taste. Put intoa trifle dish, and cover with whipped cream, 
nicely flavored. Serve very cold. 

APPLEVTRIFLE, 

Peel, core and quarter some good tart apples of nice flavor, and stew them 
with a strip of orange and a strip of quince-peel, sufficient water to cover the 
bottom of the stew-pan, and sugar in the proportion of half a pound to one 
pound of fruit; when cooked, press the pulp through a sieve; and when cold, 
dish, and cover with one pint of whipped cream, flavored with lemon-peel. 

Quinces prepared in the same manner are equally as good. 


PEACH. TRIFLE. 

Select perfect, fresh peaches, peel and core and cut in quarters; they should 
be well sugared, arranged in a trifle dish with a few of their own blanched kernels 
among them, then heaped with whipped cream as above; the cream should not 
be flavored; this trifle should be set on the ice for at least an hour before serv- 
ing; home-made sponge cakes should be served with it. 


GOOSEBERRY TRIFLE. 

One quart of gooseberries, sugar to taste, one pint of custard, a plateful of 
whipped cream. 

Put the gooseberries into a jar, with sufficient moist sugar to sweeten them, 
and boil them until reduced toa pulp. Put this pulp at the bottom of a trifle 
dish; pour over it a pint of custard, and, when cold, cover with whipped cream. 
The cream should be whipped the day before it is wanted for table, as it will 
then be so much firmer and more solid. This dish may be garnished as fancy 
dictates. 

LEMON HONEY. 

One coffee-cupful of white sugar, the grated rind and juice of one large 
lemon, the yolk of three eggs, and the white of one, a tablespoonful of butter. 
Put into a basin the sugar and butter, set it in a dish of boiling water over the 
fire; while this is melting, beat up the eggs, and add to them the grated rind 
from the outside of the lemon; then add this to the sugar and butter, cooking 
and stirring it until it is thick and clear like honey. 

This will keep for some days, put into a tight preserve jar, and is nice for 
flavoring pies, etc. 
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FLOATING ISLANDS. 

Beat the yolks of five eggs and the whites of two very light; sweeten with 
five tablespoonfuls of sugar and flavor to taste; stir them into a quart of scalded 
milk and cook it until it thickens. When cool, pour it into a glass dish. Now 
whip the whites of the three remaining eggs to a st¢ff froth; adding three table- 
spoontuls of sugar, and a little flavoring. Pour this froth over a shallow dish 
of boiling water; the steam passing through it cooks it; when sufficiently cooked, 
take a tablespoon and drop spoonfuls of this over the top of the custard, far 
enough apart so that the ‘little white islands”’ will not touch each other. By 
dropping a teaspoonful of bright jelly on the top or centre of each island, is pro- 
duced a pleasing effect; also by filling wine-glasses and arranging them around 
a standard adds much to the appearance of the table. 


FLOATING ISLAND. 

One quart of milk, five eggs, and five tablespoonfuls of sugar. Scald the 
milk, then add the beaten yolks and one of the whites together with the sugar. 
First stir into them a little of the scalded milk to prevent curdling, then all of 
the milk. Cook it the proper thickness; remove from the fire, and when cool, 
flavor; then pour it into a glass dish and let it become very cold. Before it is 
served, beat up the remaining four whites of the eggs to a steff froth, and beat 
into them three tablespoonfuls of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly. 
Dip this over the top of the custard. 


TAPIOCA BLANC MANGE. 

Half a pound of tapioca, soaked an hour in one pint of milk, and boiled till 
tender; add a pinch of salt, sweeten to taste, and put into a mold; when cold, 
turn it out, and serve with strawberry or raspberry jam around it anda little 
cream. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. 


BLANC MANGE. No. 1. 

In one teacupful of water boil until dissolved one ounce of clarified isinglass, 
or of patent gelatine, (which is better); stir it continually while boiling. Then 
squeeze the juice of a lemon upon a cupful of fine, white sugar; stir the sugar 
into a quart of rich cream, and half a pint of Madeira or Sherry wine; when it 
is well mixed, add the dissolved isinglass or gelatine, stir all well together, pour 
it into molds previously wet with cold water; set the molds upon ice, let them 
stand until their contents are hard and cold, then serve with sugar and cream or 
custard sauce. 
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BLANC MANGE. No. 2. 

Dissolve two ounces of patent gelatine in cold water; when it is dissolved, 
stir it into two quarts of rich milk, with a teacupful of fine white sugar; season 
it to your taste with lemon, or vanilla, or peach water; place it over the fire and 
boil it, stirring it continually; let it boil five minutes; then strain it through a 
cloth, pour it into molds previously wet with cold water, and salt; let it stand 
on ice, or in any cool place, until it becomes hard and cold; turn it out carefully 
upon dishes and serve; or, half fill your mold; when this has set, cover with 
cherries, peaches in halves, strawberries or sliced bananas, and add the re- 
mainder. 


CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE. 


Half a box of gelatine soaked in a cupful of water for an hour, half a cupful 
of grated chocolate, rubbed smooth in a little milk. Boil two cupfuls of milk, 
then add the, gelatine and chocolate, and one cupful of sugar; boil all together 
eight or ten minutes. Remove from the fire, and when nearly cold beat inte 
this the whipped whites of three eggs, flavored with vanilla. Should be served 
cold with custard made of the yolks, or sugar and cream. Set the molds in a 
cold place. 


CORN-STARCH BLANC MANGE. 

Take one quart of sweet milk, and put one pint upon the stove to heat; in the 
other pint mix four heaping tablespoonfuls of corn-starch and half a cupful of 
sugar; when the milk is hot, pour in the cold milk with the corn-starch and 
sugar thoroughly mixed in it, and stir all together until there are no Immps and 
it is thick; flavor with lemon; take from the stove, and add the whites of three 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 

A Custard for the above.—One pint of milk boiled with a little salt in it; 
beat the yolks of three eggs with half a cupful of sugar, and add to the boiling 
milk; stir well, but do not let it boil until the eggs are put in; flavor to taste. 


FRUIT BLANC MANGE. 


Stew nice, fresh fruit (cherries, raspberries, and strawberries being the best), 
or canned ones will do; strain off the juice, and sweeten to taste; place it over 
the fire in a double kettle until it boils; while boiling, stir in corn-starch wet 
with a little cold water, allowing two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch to each pint 
of juice; continue stirring until sufficiently cooked; then pour into molds wet in 
cold water, and set away to cool. Served with cream and sugar. 
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ORANGE CHARLOTTE. 

For two molds of medium size, soak half a box of gelatine in half a cupful 
of water for two hours. Add one and a half cupful of boiling water, and strain. 
Then add two cupfuls of sugar, one of orange juice and pulp, and the juice of 
one lemon. Stir until the mixture begins to cool, or about five minutes; then 
add the whites of six eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. Beat the whole until so stiff 
that it will only just pour into molds lined with sections of orange. Set away 
to cool. 

STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE. 

Make a boiled custard of one quart of milk, the yolks of six eggs, and three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar; flavor to taste. Line a glass fruit dish with slices 
of sponge cake, dipped in sweet cream; lay upon this ripe strawberries sweetened 
to taste; then a layer of cake and strawberries as before. When the custard is 
cold, pour over the whole. Now beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 
a tablespoonful of sugar to each egg, and put over the top. Decorate the top 
with the largest berries saved out at the commencement. 

Raspberry Charlotte may be made the same way. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. (Fine.) 


Whip one quart of rich cream to a stiff froth, and drain well on a nice sieve. 
To one scant pint of milk add six eggs beaten very light; make very sweet; 
flavor high with vanilla. Cook over hot water till it is a thick custard. Soak 
one full ounce of Cox’s gelatine in a very little water, and warm over hot water. 
When the custard is very cold, beat in lightly the gelatine and the whipped 
cream. Line the bottom of your mold with buttered paper, the side with 
sponge cake or lady-fingers fastened together with the white of an egg. Fill 
with the cream, put in a cold place, or in summer on ice. To turn out, dip the 
mold for a moment in hot water. In draining the whipped cream, all that drips 
through can be re-whipped. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Cut stale sponge cake into slices about half an inch thick and line three molds 
with them, leaving a space of half an inch between each slice; set the molds 
where they will not be disturbed until the filling is ready. Take a deep tin pan 
and fill about one-third full of either snow or pounded ice, and into this set 
another pan that will hold at least four quarts. Into a deep bowl or pail (a whip 
churn is better) put one and a half pints of cream (if the cream is very thick take 
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one pint of cream and a half pint of milk); whip it to a froth, and when the 
bowl is full, skim the froth into the pan which is standing on the ice, and 
repeat this until the cream is all froth; then with a spoon draw the froth to one 
side, and you will find that some of the cream has gone back to milk; turn this 
into the bowl again, and whip as before; when the cream is all whipped, stir into 
it two-thirds of a cup of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla and half of 
a box of gelatine, which has been soaked in cold water enough to cover it for 
one hour, and then dissolved in boiling water enough to dissolve it (about half 
a cup); stir from the bottom of the pan until it begins to grow stiff; fill the molds 
and set them on ice in the pan for one hour, or until they are sent to the table. 
When ready to dish them, loosen lightly at the sides and turn out on a flat dish. 
Have the cream ice-cold when you begin to whip it; and it is a good plan to put 
a lump of ice into the cream while whipping it. 
—Maria Parloa. 
ANOTHER CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Two tablespoonfuls of gelatine soaked in a little cold milk two hours; two 
coffeecupfuls of rich cream; one teacupful of milk. Whip the cream stiff ina 
large bowl or dish; set on ice. Boil the milk and pour gradually over the gela- 
tine until dissolved, then strain; when nearly cold, add the whipped cream, a 
spoonful atatime. Sweeten with powdered sugar, flavor with extract of vanilla. 
Line a dish with lady-fingers or sponge cake; pour in cream, and set in a cool place 
to harden. This is about the same recipe as M. Parloa’s, but is not as explicit in 
detail. 


PLAIN CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Make a rule of white sponge cake; bake in narrow, shallow pans. Then 
make a custard of the yolks, after this recipe. Wet a sauce-pan with cold water 
to prevent the milk that will be scalded in it from burning. Pour out the water 
and put in a quart of milk; boil and partly cooi. Beat up the yolks of six eggs, 
and add three ounces of sugar and a saitspoonful of salt; mix thoroughly and 
add the luke-warm milk. Stir and pour the custard into a porcelain or double 
sauce-pan, and stir while on the range until of the consistency of cream; do not 
allow it to boil, as that would curdle it; strain, and when almost cold, add two 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Now having arranged your cake (cut into inch slices) 
around the sides and on the bottom of a glass dish, pour over the custard. If 
you wish a meringue on the top, beat up the whites of four eggs with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; flavor with lemon or vaniJa, spread over the top, and brown 
slightly in the oven. 
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PLAIN CHARLOTTE RUSSE. No. 2. 

Put some thin slices of sponge cake in the bottom of a glass sauce-dish; pour 
in wine enough to soak it; beat up the whites of three eggs until very light; add 
to it three tablespoonfuls of finely powdered sugar, a glass of sweet wine, and 
one pint of thick, sweet cream; beat it well, and pour over the cake. Set it ina 
cold place until served. 


NAPLE BISCUITS, OR CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 

Make a double rule of sponge cake; bake it in round, deep patty-pans; when 
cold, cut out the inside about one quarter of an inch from the edge and bottom, 
leaving the shell. Replace the inside with a custard made of the yolks of four 
eggs, beaten with a pint of boiling milk, sweetened and flavored; lay on the top 
of this some jelly or jam; beat the whites of three eggs with three heaping 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar until it will stand in a heap; flavor it a little; 
place this on the jelly. Set them aside in a cold place until time to serve. 


ECONOMICAL CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 

Make a quart of nicely flavored mock custard, put it into a large glass 
fruit dish, which is partly filled with stale cake (of any kind) cut up into small 
pieces about an inch square, stir it a little, then beat the whites of two or more 
eggs stiff, sweetened with white sugar; spread over the top, set in a refrigerator 
to become cold. 

Or, to be still more economical: To make the cream, take a pint and a half 
of milk, set it on the stove to boil; mix together in a bowl the following named 
articles: large half cup of sugar, one moderately heaped teaspoonful of corn- 
starch, two tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, one egg, a small half cup of 
milk and a pinch of salt. Pour into the boiling milk, remove to top of the stove 
and let simmer a minute or two. When the cream is cold pour over the cake 
just before setting it on the table. Serve in saucers. If you do not have plenty 
of eggs you can use all corn-starch, about two heaping teaspoonfuls; but be 
careful and not get the cream too thick, and have it free from lumps. 

The cream should be flavored, either with vanilla or lemon extract. Nut- 
meg might answer. 


TIPSY CHARLOTTE. 


Take a stale sponge cake, cut the bottom and sides of it, so as to make it 
stand even in a glass fruit dish; make a few deep gashes through it with a sharp 
knife, pour over it a pint of good wine, let it stand and soak into the cake. In 
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the meantime, blanch, peel and slice lengthwise half a pound of sweet almonds; 
stick them all over the top of the cake. Have ready a pint of good boiled cus- 
tard, well flavored, and pour over the whole. To be dished with a spoon. This 
is equally as good as any Charlotte. 


ORANGE CHARLOTTE. 


One-third of a box of gelatine, one-third of a cupful of cold water, one-third 
of a cupful of boiling water, and one cup of sugar, the juice of one lemon, 
and one cupful of orange-juice and pulp, a little grated orange-peel and 
the whites of four eggs. Soak the gelatine in the cold water one hour. Pour 
the boiling water over the lemon and orange juice, cover it and let stand half an 
hour; then add the sugar, let it come toa boil on the fire, stir in the gelatine, and 
when it is thoroughly dissolved, take from the fire. When cool enough, beat 
into it the four beaten whites of egg, turn into the mold and set in a cold place 
to stiffen, first placing pieces of sponge cake all around the mold. 


BURNT ALMOND CHARLOTTE. 


One cupful of sweet almonds, blanched and chopped fine, half a box of gela- 
tine soaked two hours in half a cupful of cold water; when the gelatine is suffi- 
ciently soaked, put three tablespoonfuls of sugar into a sauce-pan over the fire 
and stir until it becomes liquid and looks dark; then add the chopped almonds 
to it, and stir two minutes more; turn it out on a platter and set aside to get 
cool. After they become cool enough, break them up in a mortar, put them in 
a cup and a half of milk, and cook again for ten minutes. Now beat together 
the yolk of two eggs.with a cupful of sugar, and add to the cooking mixture; 
add also the gelatine; stir until smooth and well dissolved; take from the fire and 
set in a basin of ice-water and beat it until it begins to thicken; then add to that 
two quarts of whipped cream, and turn the whole carefully into molds, set 
away on the ice to become firm. Sponge cake can be placed around the mold or 
not, as desired. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE, WITH PINEAPPLE. 


Peel and cut a pineapple in slices, put the slices into a stew-pan with half a 
pound of fine white sugar, half an ounce of isinglass, or of patent gelatine, 
(which is better), and half a teacupful of water; stew it until it is quite tender, : 
then rub it through a sieve, place it upon ice, and stir it well; when it is upon 
the point of setting, add a pint of cream well whipped, mix it well, and pour it 
into a mold lined with sponge cake, or prepared in any other way you prefer. 
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COUNTRY PLUM CHARLOTTE. 

Stone a quart of ripe plums; first stew, and then sweeten them. Cut slices 
of bread and butter, and lay them in the bottom and around the sides of a large 
bowl or deep dish. Pour in the plums boiling hot, cover the bowl, and set it 
away to cool gradually. When quite cold, send it to table, and eat it with cream. 


VELVET CREAM, WITH STRAWBERRIES. 

Dissolve half an ounce of gelatine in a gill of water; add to it half a pint of 
light sherry, grated lemon-peel and the juice of one lemon and five ounces of 
sugar. Stir over the fire until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. Then strain 
and cool. Before it sets beat into it a pint of cream; pour into molds and keep 
on ice until wanted. Half fill the small molds with fine strawberries, pour the 
mixture on top, and place on ice until wanted. 


CORN-STARCH MERINGUE. 

Heat a quart of milk until it boils, add four heaping teaspoonfuls of corn- 
starch which has previously been dissolved in a little cold milk. Stir constantly 
while boiling, for fifteen minutes. Remove from the fire, and gradually add 
while hot the yolks of five eggs, beaten together with three-fourths of a cupful 
of sugar, and flavored with lemon, vanilla or bitter almond. Bake this mixture 
for fifteen minutes in a well-buttered pudding-dish or until it begins to ‘‘ set.” 

Make a meringue of the whites of five eggs, whipped stiff with a half cupful 
of jelly, and spread evenly over the custard, without removing the same farther 
than the edge of the oven. 

Use currant jelly if vanilla is used in the custard, crab-apple for bitter almond, 
and strawberry for lemon. Cover and bake for five minutes, after which take 
off the lid and brown the meringue a very little. Sift powdered sugar thickly 
over the top. To be eaten cold. 


WASHINGTON PIE. 

This recipe is the sarne as ‘‘ Boston Cream Pie,” (adding half an ounce of but- 
ter,) which may be found under the head of ‘‘ Pastry, Pies and Tarts.’’ In summer 
time, it is a good plan to bake the pie the day before wanted; then when cool, 
wrap around it a paper and place it in the ice-box so as to have it get very cold; 
then serve it with a dish of fresh strawberries, or raspberries. A delicious dessert. 


CREAM PIE._ No. 2. 


Make two cakes as for Washington pie, then take one cup of sweet cream 
and three tablespoonfuls of white sugar. Beat with egg-beater or fork till it is 
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stiff enough to put on without running off, and flavor with vanilla. If you beat 
it after it is stiff it will come to butter. Put between the cakes and on top. 


DESSERT PUFFS. 

Puffs for dessert are delicate and nice; take one pint of milk and cream each, 
the white of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one heaping cupful of sifted flour, 
one scant cupful of powdered sugar, add a little grated lemon-peel, and a little 
salt; beat these all together till very light, bake in gem-pans, sift pulverized 
sugar over them, and eat with sauce flavored with lemon. 


PEACH CAKE FOR DESSERT. 

Bake three sheets of sponge-cake, as for jelly-cake; cut nice ripe peaches in 
thin slices, or chop them; prepare cream by whipping, sweetening and adding 
flavor of vanilla, if desired; put layers of peaches between the sheets of cake; 
pour cream over each layer and over the top. To be eaten soon after it is 
prepared. 

FRUIT SHORT-CAKES. 

For the recipes of strawberry, peach and other fruit short-cakes, look under 
the head of ‘‘ Biscuits, Rolls and Muffins.’? They all make a very delicious 
dessert when served with a pitcher of fresh, sweet cream, when obtainable. 


SALTED OR ROASTED ALMONDS. 

Blanch half a pound of almonds. Put with them a tablespoonful of melted 
butter and one of salt. Stir them till well mixed, then spread them over a 
baking-pan and bake fifteen minutes, or till crisp, stirring often. They must be 
bright yellow-brown when done. They are a fashionable appetizer, and should 
be placed in ornamental dishes at the beginning of dinner, and are used by some 
in place of olives, which, however, should also be on the table, or some fine 
pickles may take their place. 

ROAST CHESTNUTS. 

Peel the raw chestnuts and scald them to remove the inner skin; put them 
in a frying-pan with a little butter and toss them about a few moments; add 
a sprinkle of salt and a suspicion of cayenne. Serve them after the cheese. 

Peanuts may be blanched and roasted the same. 


AFTER-DINNER CROUTONS. 
These crispy croutons answer as a substitute for hard-water crackers, and 
are also relished by most people. 
Cut sandwich-bread into slices one-quarter of an inch thick; cut each slice 
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into four small triangles; dry them in the oven slowly until they assume a deli- 
cate brownish tint, then serve, either hot or cold. A nice way to serve them is 
to spread a paste of part butter and part rich, creamy cheese, to which may be 
added a very little minced parsley. 


ORANGE FLOAT. 

To make orange float, take one quart of water, the juice and pulp of two 
lemons, one coffee-cupful of sugar. When boiling hot, add four tablespoonfuls 
of corn-starch. Let it boil fifteen minutes, stirring all the time. When cold, 
pour it over four or five oranges that have been sliced into a glass dish, and over 
she top spread the beaten whites of three eggs, sweetened and flavored with 
yanilla. A nice dessert. 


LEMON TOAST. 


This dessert can be made very conveniently without much preparation. 

Take the yolks of six eggs, beat them well, and add three cupfuls of sweet 
milk; take baker’s bread, not too stale and cut into slices; dip them into the 
milk and eggs, and lay the slices into a spider, with sufficient melted butter, hot, 
to fry a delicate brown. Take the whites of the six eggs, and beat them toa 
froth, adding a large cupful of white sugar; add the juice of two lemons, heating 
well, and adding two cupfuls of boiling water. Serve over the toast as a sauce, 
and you will find it a very delicious dish. 


SWEET OMELET. No.1. 

One tablespoonful of butter, two of sugar, one cupful of milk, four eges. 
Let the milk come to a boil. Beat the flour and butter together ; add to thein 
gradually the boiling milk, and cook eight minutes, stirring often; beat the sa- 
gar and the yolks of the eggs together; add to the cooked mixture, and set away 
to cool. When cool, beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add to the 
mixture. Bake in a buttered pudding-dish for twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve zmmediately, with creamy sauce. 


SWEET OMELET. No. 2. 

Four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract, one cupful of whipped cream. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, and gradually beat the flavoring and sugar into them. When well 
beaten add the yolks, and lastly, the whipped cream. Have a dish holding 
about one quart slightly buttered. Pour the mixture into this and bake just 
twelve minutes. Serve the moment it is taken from the oven, 
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SALAD OF MIXED FRUITS. 

Put in the centre of a dish a pineapple properly pared, cored and sliced, yet 
retaining as near as practicable its original shape. Peel, quarter and remove the 
seeds from four sweet oranges; arrange them in a border around the pineapple. 
Select four fine bananas, peel and cut into slices lengthwise; arrange these 
zigzag-fence fashion around the border of the dish. In the V-shaped spaces 
around the dish put tiny mounds of grapes of mixed colors. When complete, 
the dish should look very appetizing. To half a pint of clear sugar syrup add 
half an ounce of good brandy, pour over the fruit and serve. 


ORANGE COCOANUT SALAD. 

Peel and slice a dozen oranges, grate a cocoanut, and slice a pineapple. Put 
alternate layers of each until the dish is full. Then pour over them sweetened 
wine. Served with smail cakes. 

When oranges are served whole, they should be peeled and prettily arranged 
in a fruit dish. A small knife is best for this purpose. Break the skin from 
the stem into six or eight even parts, peel each section down half way, and tuck 
the point in next to the orange. 


CRYSTALLIZED FRUIT. 


Pick out the finest of any kind of fruit, leave on their stalks, beat the whites 
of three eggs to a stiff froth, lay the fruit in the beaten egg with the stalks 
upward, drain them and beat the part that drips off again; select them out, one 
by one, and dip them into a cup of finely powdered sugar; cover a pan with a 
sheet of fine paper, place the fruit inside of it, and put it in an oven that is cool- 
ing; when the icing on the fruit becomes firm, pile them on a dish and set them 
in a cool place. For this purpose, oranges or lemons should be carefully pared, 
and all the white inner skin removed that is possible, to prevent bitterness; then 
cut either in thin horizontal slices if lemons, or in quarters if oranges. For 
cherries, strawberries, currants, etc., choose the largest and finest, leaving stems 
out. Peaches should be pared and cut in halves, and sweet juicy pears may be 
treated in the same way, or look nicely when pared, leaving on the stems, and 
iced. Pineapples should be cut in thin slices, and these, again, divided into 
quarters. 

PEACHES AND CREAM. 

Pare and slice the peaches just before sending to table. Cover the glass dish 

containing them to exclude the air as much as possible, as they soon change 
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color. Do not sugar them in the dish—they then become preserves, not fresh 
fruit. Pass the powdered sugar and cream with them. 


SNOW PYRAMID. 

Beat to a stiff foam the whites of half a dozen eggs, add a small teacupful of 
currant jelly, and whip all together again. fill half full of cream as many 
saucers as you have guests, dropping in the centre of each saucer a tablespoon- 
ful of the beaten eggs and jelly in the shape of a pyramid. 


JELLY FRITTERS. 

Make a batter of three eggs, a pint of milk, and a pint bowl of wheat flour 
or more, beat it light; put a tablespoonful of lard or beef fat in a frying or 
omelet pan, add a saltspoonful of salt, making it boiling hot, put in the batter by 
the large spoonful, not too close; when one side is a delicate brown, turn the 
other; when done, take them onto a dish with a d’oyley over it; put a dessert- 
spoonful of firm jelly or jam on each, and serve. <A very nice dessert. 


STEWEDCAPPLES.+ Noiat. 

Take a dozen green, tart apples, core and slice them, put into a sauce-pan 
with just enough water to cover them, cover the sauce-pan closely, and stew the 
apples until they are tender and clear; then take them out, put them into a deep 
dish and cover them; add to the juice in the sauce-pan a cupful of loaf sugar for 
every twelve fapples, and boil it half an hour, adding to the syrup a pinch of 
mace and a dozen whole cloves just ten minutes before taking from the fire; 
pour scalding hot over the apple, and set them in a cold place; eat ice cold with 
cream or boiled custard. 

STEWEDNAPPLES: Now 2: 

Apples cooked in the following way look very pretty on a tea-table and are 
appreciated by the palate. Select firm round greenings, pare neatly and cut in 
halves; place in a shallow stew-pan with sufficient boiling water to cover them 
and a cup of sugar to every six apples. Hach half should cook on the bottom of 
the pan and be removed from the others so as not to injure its shape. Stew 
slowly until the pieces are very tender, remove to a glass dish carefully, boil the 
syrup a half hour longer, pour it over the apples and eat cold. A few pieces of 
lemon boiled in the syrup adds to the flavor. 


BAKED PEARS. 
Pare and core the pears, without dividing; place them in a pan, and fill up 
the orifice with brown sugar; add a little water, and let them bake until per- 
fectly tender. Nice with sweet cream or boiled custard. 
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STEWED PEARS. 

Stewed pears with a thick syrup make a fine dessert dish accompanied with 
cake. 

Peel and cut them in halves, leaving the stems on, and scoop out the cores. 
Put them into a sauce-pan, placing them close together, with the sterns upper- 
most. Pour over sufficient water, a cup of sugar, a few whole cloves, and some 
sticks of cinnamon, a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Cover the stew-pan closely. 
to stew gently till the fruit is done, which will depend on the quality of the 
fruit. Then take out the fruit carefully, and arrange it on a dish for serving, 
Boil down the syrup until quite thick; strain it and allow it to cool enough to 
set it; then pour it over the fruit. 

The juice could be colored by a few drops of liquid cochineal, or a few slices 
of beets, while boiling. A teaspoonful of brandy adds much to the flavor. 
Serve with cream or boiled custard. 


BAKED QUINCES. 
Take ripe quinces, pare and quarter them, cut out the seeds; then stew them 
in clear water until a straw will pierce them; put into a baking dish with half a 
cupful of loaf sugar to every eight quinces; pour over them the liquor in which 
they were boiled, cover closely, and bake in the oven one hour; then take out 
the quinces and put them into a covered dish; return the syrup to the sauce-pan 
and boil twenty minutes; then pour over the quinces, and set them away to cool. 


GOOSEBERRY FOOL. 


Stew a quart of ripe gooseberries in just enough water to cover them, when 
soft, rub them through a colander to remove the skins and seeds; while hot stir 
into them a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a cupful of sugar. « Beat the 
yolks of three eggs, and add that; whip all together until light. Fill a large 
glass fruit dish, and spread on the top of the beaten whites mixed with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Apples or any tart fruit is nice made in this manner, 


MERINGUES OR KISSES. 

A coffee-cupful of fine, white sugar, the whites of six eggs; whisk the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and with a wooden spoon stir in quickly the pounded 
sugar; and have some boards put in the oven thick enough to prevent the bottom 
of the meringues from acquiring too much color. Cut some strips of paper 
about two inches wide; place this paper on the board and drop a tablespoonful 
at a time of the mixture on the paper, taking care to let all the meringues be the 
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same size. In dropping it from the spoon, give the mixture the form of an 
egg, and keep the meringues about two inches apart from each other on the 
paper. Strew over them some sifted sugar, and bake in a moderate oven for 
half an hour, As soon as they begin to color, remove them from the oven; take 
each slip of paper by the two ends, and turn it gently on the table, and, with a 
small spoon take out the soft part of each meringue. Spread some clean paper 
on the board, turn the meringues upside down, and put them into the oven to 
harden, and brown on the other side. When required for table, fill them with 
whipped cream, flavored with liquor or vanilla, and sweeten with pounded 
sugar. Join two of the meringues together, and pile them high in the dish. To 
vary their appearance, finely chopped almonds or currants may be strewn over 
them before the sugar is sprinkled over; and they may be garnished with any 
bright-colored preserve. Great expedition is necessary in making this sweet dish, 
as, if the meringues are not put into the oven as soon as the sugar and eggs are 
mixed, the former melts, and the mixture would run on the paper instead of 
keeping its egg-shape. The sweeter the meringues are made the crisper will 
they be; but if there is not sufficient sugar mixed with them, they will most 
likely be tough. They are sometimes colored with cochineal; and, if kept. well- 
covered in a dry place, will remain good for a month or six weeks. 


JELLY KISSES: 


Kisses, to be served for dessert at a large dinner, with other suitable confec- 
tionary, may be varied in this way: Having made the kisses, heap them in the 
shape of half an egg, placed upon stiff letter-paper lining the bottom of a thick 
baking-pan; put them in a moderate oven until the outside is a little hardened; 
then take one off carefully, take out the soft inside with the handle of a spoon, 
and put it back with the mixture, to make more; then lay the shell down. Take 
another and prepare it likewise; fill the shells with currant jelly or jam; join 
two together, cementing them with some of the mixture; so continue until you 
have enough. Make kisses, cocoanut drops, and such like, the day before they 
are wanted. 

This recipe will make a fair-sized cake-basket full. It adds much to their 
beauty when served up to tint half of them pale pink, then unite white and 
pink. Serve on a high glass dish. 


COCOANUT MACAROONS. 


Make a “‘kiss” mixture, add to it the white meat, grated, and finish as 
directed for ‘‘ Kisses.” 
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ALMOND MACAROONS. 


Half a pound of sweet almonds, a coffee-cupful of white sugar, the whites of 
two eggs; blanch the almonds and pound them to a paste; add to them the sugar 
and the beaten whites of eggs; work the whole together with the back of a 
spoon, then roll the mixture in your hands in balls about the size of a nutmeg, 
dust sugar over the top, lay them on a sheet of paper at least an inch apart. 
Bake in a cool oven a light brown. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROONS. 


Put three ounces of plain chocolate in a pan and melt on a slow fire; then 
work it to a thick paste with one pound of powdered sugar and the whites of 
three eggs; roll the mixture down to the thickness of about one-quarter of an 
inch; cut it in small, round pieces with a paste-cutter, either plain or scalloped: 
butter a pan slightly, and dust it with flour and sugar in equal quantities; place 
in it the pieces of paste or mixture, and bake in a hot but not too quick oven. 


LEMON JELLY. No. I. 


Wash and prepare four calf’s feet, place them in four quarts of water, and 
let them simmer gently five hours. At the expiration of this time take them 
out and pour the liquid into a vessel to cool; there should be nearly a quart. 
When cold, remove every particle of fal, replace the jelly into the preserving- 
kettle, and add one pound of loaf sugar, the rind and juice of two lemons; when 
the sugar has dissolved, beat two eggs with their shells in one gill of water, 
which pour into the kettle, and boil five minutes, or until perfectly clear; then 
add one gill of Madeira wine, and strain through a flannel bag into any form 
you like. 

LEMON JELLY. No. 2. 


To a package of gelatine add a pint of cold water, the juice of four lemons 
and the rind of one; let it stand one hour, then add one pint of boiling water, a 
pinch of cinnamon, three cups of sugar; let it all come to a boil; strain through 
a napkin into molds; set away to get cold. Nice poured over sliced bananas ani 
oranges. 

WINE JELLY. 


One package of gelatine, one cupful of cold water soaked together two hours: 
add to this three cupfuls of sugar, the juice of three lemons and the grated rind 
of one. Now pour over this a quart of boiling water, and stir until dissolved, 
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then add a pint of sherry wine. Strain through a napkin, turn into molds 
dipped in cold water, and placed in the ice-box for several hours. 

One good way to mold this jelly is to pour some of it into the mold, harden 
it a little, put in a layer of strawberries or raspberries, or any fresh fruit in 
season, pour in jelly to set them; after they have set, another layer of jelly, then 
another of berries, and so fill each mold, alternating with jelly and berries. 


CIDER JELLY. 


This can be made the same, by substituting clear, sweet cider in place of the 
wine. 

ORANGE JELLY. 

Orange jelly is a great delicacy, and not expensive. To make a large dish, 
get six oranges, two lemons, a two-ounce package of gelatine. Put the gelatine 
to soak in a pint of water, squeeze the orange-juice into a bowl, also the lemon 
juice, and grate one of the lemon skins in with it. Put about two cupfuls of 
sugar with the gelatine, then stir in the orange-juice, and pour over all three 
pints of boiling water, stirring constantly. When the gelatine is entirely dis- 
solved, strain through a napkin into molds or bowls wet with cold water, and 
set aside to harden. In three or four hours it will be ready for use, and will last. 
several days. 


VARIEGATED JELLY. 


After dividing a box of Cox’s gelatine into halves, put each half into a bowl 
with half a cupful of cold water. Put three-quarters of an ounce or six sheets 
of pink gelatine into a third bowl containing three-fourths of a cupful of cold 
water. Cover the bowls to keep out the dust, and set them away for two hours. 
At the end of that time, add a pint of boiling water, a cupful of sugar, half a 
pint of wine, and the juice of lemon to the pink gelatine, and, after stirring till 
the gelatine is dissolved, strain the liquid through a napkin. Treat one of the 
other portions of the gelatine in the same way. Beat together the yolks of four 
eggs and half a cupful of sugar, and, after adding this mixture to the third 
portion of gelatine, stir the new mixture into a pint and a third of boiling milk, 
contained in a double boiler. Stir on the fire for three minutes, then strain 
through a fine sieve, and flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Place in 
a deep pan two molds, each holding about three pints, and surround them with 
ice and water. Pour into these molds, in equal parts, the wine jelly which 
was made with the clear gelatine, and set it away to harden. When it has 
become set, pour in the pink gelatine, which should have been set away in a 
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place not cold enough to make it harden. After it has been transferred and has 
become hard, pour into the molds the mixture of eggs, sugar and gelatine. 
which should be in a liquid state. Set the molds in an ice-chest for three or four 
hours. At serving time, dip them into tepid water to loosen the contents, and 
gently turn the jelly out upon flat dishes. 

The clear jelly may be made first and poured into molds, then the pink jelly, 
and finally the egg jelly. 


STRAWBERRY JELLY. 

Strawberries, pounded sugar; to every pint of juice allow half a package of 
Cox’s gelatine. 

Pick the strawberries, put them into a pan, squeeze them well with a wooden 
spoon, add sufficient pounded sugar to sweeten them nicely, and let them remain 
for one hour, that the juice may be extracted; then add half a pint of water to 
every pint of juice. Strain the strawberry juice and water through a napkin; 
measure it, and to every pint allow half a package of Cox’s gelatine, dissolved 
in a teacupful of water. Mix this with the juice; put the jelly into a mold, and 
set the mold on ice. A little lemon juice added to the strawberry juice improves 
the flavor of the jelly, if the fruit is very ripe; but it must be well strained 
before it is put with the other ingredients, or it will make the jelly muddy. 
Delicious and beautiful. 


























ICE-CREAM. 


One pint of milk, the yolks of two eggs, six ounces of sugar, and one table- 
spoonful of corn-starch. Scald, but do not boil. Then put the whites of the twa 
eggs into a pint of cream; whip it. Mix the milk and cream, flavor and freeze. 
One teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon is generally sufficient. 

The quantity, of course, can be increased to any amount desired, so long as 
the relative proportions of the different ingredients are observed. 


PURE ICE-CREAM. 

Genuine ice-cream is made of the pure sweet cream in this proportion: Two 
quarts of cream, one pound of sugar; beat up, flavor, and freeze. 

For femily use, select one of the new patent freezers, as being more rapid 
and less laborious for small quantities than the old style turned entirely by hand. 
All conditions being perfect, those with crank and revolving dashers effect freez- 
ing in eight to fifteen minutes. 


FRUIT ICE-CREAM. 


Ingredients.—To every pint of fruit-juice allow one pint of cream; sugar to 
taste. 

Let the fruit be well ripened; pick it off the stalks, and put it into a large 
earthen pan. Stir it about with a wooden spoon, breaking it until it is well- 
mashed; then, with the back of the spoon, rub it through a hair-sieve. Sweeten 
it nicely with pounded sugar; whip the cream for a few minutes, add it to the 
fruit, and whisk the whole again for another five minutes. Put the mixture 
into the freezer and freeze. Raspberry, strawberry, currant, and all fruit ice- 
creams, are made in the same manner. A little pounded sugar sprinkled over 
the fruit before it is mashed assists to extract the juice. In winter, when fresh 
fruit is not obtainable, a little jam may be substituted for it; it should be melted 
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and worked through a sieve before being added to the whipped cream; and if 
the color should not be good, a little prepared cochineal may be put in to improve 
its appearance. 

In making berry flavoring for ice-cream, the milk should never be heated; 
the juice of the berries added to cold cream, or fresh, rich milk, mixed with cold 
cream, the juice put in just before freezing, or when partly frozen. 


CHOCOLATE ICE-CREAM. No. 1. (Very fine.) 
Add four ounces of grated chocolate to a cupful of sweet milk, then mix it 
thoroughly to a quart of thick, sweet cream; no flavoring is required but vanilla. 
Sweeten with a cupful of sugar; beat again and freeze. 


CHOCOLATE ICE-CREAM. No. 2. 

Beat two eggs very light, and cream them with two cupfuls of sugar. Scald 
a pint of milk and turn on by degrees, mixing well with the sugar and eggs. 
Stir in this half a cupful of grated chocolate; return to the fire, and heat until it 
chickens, stirring briskly; take off, and set aside to cool, When thoroughly 
cold, freeze. 

COCOANUT ICE-CREAM. 

One quart of cream, one pint of milk, three eggs, one cupful and a half of 
sugar and one of prepared cocoanut, the rind and juice of a lemon. Beat 
together the eggs and grated lemon-rind, and put with the milk in the double 
boiler. Stir until the mixture begins to thicken. Add the cocoanut and put 
away to cool. When cool, add the sugar, lemon-juice and cream. Freeze. 


CUSTARD ICE-CREAM. 

Sweeten one quart of cream or rich milk with half a pound of sugar, and 
flavor to taste; put it over the fire in a farina-kettle; as soon as it begins to boil, 
stir into it a tablespoonful of corn-starch or rice flour which has been previously 
mixed smooth with a little milk; after it has boiled a few minutes, take it off 
the fire and stir in very gradually six eggs which have been beaten until thick; 
when quite cold, freeze it as ice-cream. 


STRAWBERRY ICE-CREAM. 
Mix a cupful of sugar with a quart of ripe strawberries, let them stand half 
a day, then mash and strain them through a coarse towel, then add to the juice 
a full cupful of sugar, and when dissolved, beat in a quart of fresh, thick cream. 
Raspberries, pineapple and other fruits made the same. 
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FRUIT CREAM. 

Make a rich, boiled custard; flavor with wine and vanilla; pour into a freezer. 
When half frozen, add pounded almonds, chopped citron and brandy, peaches 
or chopped raisins. Have the freezer half full of custard and fill up with the 
fruit. Mix well, and freeze again. Almost any kind of fruits that are pre- 
ferred may be substituted for the above. 


TUTTI FRUTTI ICE-CREAM. 

Take two quarts of the richest cream, and add to it one pound of pulverized 
sugar, and four whole eggs; mix well together; place on the fire, stirring con- 
stantly, and just briny to boiling point; now remove immediately and continue 
to stir until nearly cold; flavor with a tablespoonful of extract of vanilla; place 
.n freezer and when half frozen, mix thoroughly into it one pound of preserved 
fruits, in equal parts of peaches, apricots, gages, cherries, pineapples, etc.; all 
of these fruits are to be cut up into small pieces, and mixed well with the frozen 
cream. If you desire to mold this ice, sprinkle it with a little carmine, dissolved 
in a teaspoonful of water, with two drops of spirits of ammonia; mix in this 
color, so that it will be streaky, or in veins like marble. 


ICE-CREAM WITHOUT A FREEZER. 

Beat the yolks of eight eggs very light, and add thereto four cupfuls of sugar, 
and stir well. Add to this, little by little, one quart of rich milk that has been 
heated almost to boiling, beating all the while; then put in the whites of eight 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Then boil the mixture in a pail set inside another 
containing hot water. Boil about fifteen minutes, or until it is as thick asa 
boiled custard, stirring steadily meanwhile. Pour into a bowl to cool. When 
quite coll, beat into it three pints of rich sweet cream and five teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla, or such other flavoring as you prefer. Put it into a pail having a close- 
fitting cover, and pack in pounded ice and salt—rock salt, not the common kind, 
—about three-fourths ice and one-fourth salt. When packed, before putting 
the ice on top of the cover, beat the custard as you would batter, for five minutes 
steady; then put on the cover and put the ice and salt over it, and cover the 
whole with a thick mat, blanket or carpet, and let it stand for an hour. Then 
carefully uncover and scrape from the bottom and sides of the pail the thick 
coating of frozen custard, making every particle clear, and beat again very 
hard, until the custard is a smooth, half-congealed paste. Do this thoroughly. 
Put on the cover, ice, salt and blanket, and leave it for five or six hours, re- 


flenishing the ice and salt if necessary. 
—Common Sense in the Household. 
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FROZEN PEACHES. 

One can or twelve large peaches, two coffee-cupfuls of sugar, one pint of 
water, and the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth; break the peaches 
rather fine and stir all the ingredients together; freeze the whole into form. 

Frozen fruits of any kind can be made the same way; the fruit should be 
mashed to a smooth pulp, but not thinned too much. In freezing, care should 
be taken to prevent its getting lumpy. 


FROZEN FRUITS. 
The above recipe, increasing the quantity of peaches, raspberries or whatever 
fruit you may use, and adding a small amount of rich cream, make fine frozen 
fruits. In freezing, you must be especially careful to prevent its getting lumpy. 


LEMON ICE. 

The juice of six lemons and the grated rind of three, a large sweet orange, 
juice and rind; squeeze out all the juice, and steep in it the rind of orange and 
lemons a couple of hours; then squeeze and strain through a towel, add a pint 
of water and two cupfuls of sugar. Stir until dissolved, turn into a freezer, 
then proceed as for ice-cream, letting it stand longer, two or three hours. 

When fruit jellies are used, gently heat the water sufficiently to melt them; 
then cool and freeze. Other flavors may be made in this manner, varying the 
flavoring to taste. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET. 


Grate two pineapples and mix with two quarts of water, and a pint of sugar; 
add the juice of two lemons, and the beaten whites of four eggs. Place in a 
freezer and freeze. 


RASPBERRY SHERBET. 

Two quarts of raspberries, one cupful of sugar, one pint and a half of water, 
the juice of a large lemon, one tablespoonful of gelatine. Mash the berries and 
sugar together and let them stand two hours. Soak the gelatine im cold water 
to cover. Add one pint of the water to the berries, and strain. Dissolve the 
gelatine in half a pint of boiling water, add this to the strained mixture and 
freeze. 

ORANGE-WATER ICE. 

Add a tablespoonful of gelatine to one gill of water; let it stand twenty minutes 

and add half a pint of boiling water; stir until dissolved and add four ounces of 
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powdered sugar, the strained juice of six oranges, and cold water enough to 
make a full quart in all. Stir until the sugar is dissolved; pour into the freezing 
can and freeze (see ‘‘ Lemon Ice.’’) 


ALMOND ICE. 


Two pints of milk, eight ounces of cream, two ounces of orange-flower water, 
eight ounces of sweet almonds, four ounces of bitter almonds; pound all in a 
marble mortar, pouring, in, from time to time, a few drops of water; when 
thoroughly pounded add the orange-flower water and half of the milk; pass 
this, tightly squeezed, through a cloth; boil the rest of the milk with the 
cream, and keep stirring it with a wooden spoon; as soon as it is thick 
enough, pour in the almond milk; give it one boiling, take it off and let it cool 
in a bowl or pitcher, before pouring it into the mold for freezing. 


CURRANT ICE. 


A refreshing ice is made of currants or raspberries, or equal portions of each. 
Squeeze enough fruit in a jelly-bag to make a pint of juice; add a pint each of 
the water and sugar; pour the’ whole, boiling hot, on to three whites of eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth, and whip the mixture thoroughly. When cool, freeze in 
the usual manner. Part red raspberry juice is a much finer flavor. 

Any juicy fruit may be prepared in this manner. 
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It depends as much upon the judgment of the cook as on the materials used 
to make a good pudding. Everything should be the best in the way of materials, 
and a proper attention to the rules, with some practice, will ensure success. 

Puddings are either boiled, baked, or steamed; if boiled, the materials should 
be well worked together, put into a thick cloth bag, previously dipped in hot 
water, wringing it slightly, and dredging the inside thickly with flour; tie it 
firmly, allowing room for it to swell; drop it into a kettle of bozlang water, with 
a small plate or saucer in the bottom to keep it from sticking to the kettle. It 
should not cease boiling one moment from the time it is put in until taken out, 
and the pot must be tightly covered, and the cover not removed except when 
necessary to add water from the bozling tea-kettle when the water is gettins; 
low. When done, dip immediately in cold water and turn out. This should bi 
done just before placing on the table. 

Or, butter a tin pudding-mold or an earthen bowl]; close it tight so that water 
cannot penetrate; drop it into boiling water and boil steadily the required time 
If a bowl is used it should be well buttered, and not quite filled with the pud. 
ding, allowing room for it to swell; then a cloth wet in hot water, slightly 
wringing it, then floured on the inner side, and tied over the bowl, meeting 
under the bottom. 

To steam a pudding, put it into a tin pan or earthen dish; tie a cloth over the 
top, first dredging it in flour, and set it into a steamer. Cover the steamer 
closely; allow a little longer time than you do for boiling. 

Molds or basins for baking, steaming or boiling should be well buttered before 
the mixture is put into them. Allow a little longer time for steaming than for 
boiling. 

Dumplings boiled the same way, put into little separate cloths. 

Batter puddings should be smoothly mixed and free from lumps. To ensure 
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this, first mix the flour with a very small proportion of milk, the yolks of the 
eggs and sugar thoroughly beaten together, and added to this; then add the 
remainder of the milk by degrees, then the seasoning, then the beaten whites of 
eggs last. Much success in making this kind of pudding depends upon a strict 
observance of this rule; for, although the materials may be good, if the eggs 
are put into the milk before they are mixed with the flour, there will be a cus- 
tard at the top and a soft dough at the bottom of your dish. 

All sweet puddings require a little salt to prevent insipidity and to draw out 
the flavor of the several ingredients, but a grain too much will spoil any pudding. 

In puddings where wine, brandy, cider, lemon-juice or any acid is used, it 
should be stirred in last, and gradually, or it is apt to curdle the milk or eggs. 

In making custard puddings (puddings made with eggs and milk), the yolk 
of the eggs and sugar should be thoroughly beaten together before any of the 
milk or seasoning is added, and the beaten whites of egg last. 

In making puddings of bread, rice, sago, tapioca, etc., the eggs should be 
beaten very light, and mixed with a portion of the milk, before adding them to 
the other ingredients. If the eggs are mixed with the milk, without having 
been thus beaten, the milk will be absorbed by the bread, rice, sago, tapioca, 
etc., without rendering them light. 

The freshness of all pudding ingredients is of much importance, as one bad 
article will taint the whole mixture. 

When the freshness of eggs is doubtful, break each one separately in a cup, 
before mixing them all together. Should there be a bad one amongst them, it 
can be thrown away; whereas, if mixed with the good ones, the entire quantity 
would be spoiled. The yolks and whites beaten separately make the articles 
they are put into much lighter. 

Raisins and dried fruits for puddings should be carefully picked, and, in 
many cases, stoned. Currants should be well-washed, pressed in a cloth, and 
placed on a dish before the fire to get thoroughly dry; they should then be picked 
carefully over, and every piece of grit or stone removed from amongst them. 
To plump them, some cooks pour boiling water over them, and then dry them 
before the fire. 

Many baked-pudding recipes are quite as good boiled. Asa safe rule, boil 
the pudding twice as long as you would require to bake it; and remember that a 
boiling pudding should never be touched after it is once put on the stove; a jar 
of the kettle destroys the lightness of the pudding. If the water boils down and 
more must be added, it must be done so carefully that the mold will not hit the 
side of the kettle, and it must not be allowed to stop boiling for an instan_. 
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Batter should never stick to the knife when it is sent to the table; it will do 
this both when a less than sufficient number of eggs is xaixed with it and when 
it is not enough cooked; about four eggs to the half pound of flour will make it 
firm enough to cut smoothly. 

When baked or boiled puddings are sufficiently solid, turn them out of the 
dish they were baked in, bottom uppermost, and strew over them finely sifted 
sugar. 

When pastry or baked puddings are not done through, and yet the outside is 
sufficiently brown, cover them over with a piece of white paper until thoroughly 
cooked; this prevents them from getting burnt. 


TO CLEAN CURRANTS. 

Put them in a sieve or colander, and sprinkle them thickly with flour; rub 
them well until they are separated, and the flour, grit and fine stems have passed. 
through the strainer. Place the strainer and currants in a pan of water and 
wash thoroughly; then lift the strainer and currants together, and change the 
water until it is clear. Dry the currants between clean towels. It hardens 
them to dry in an oven. 


TO CHOP SUET. 


Break or cut in small pieces, sprinkle with sifted flour, and chop in a cold 
place to keep it from becoming sticky and soft. 


TO STONE RAISINS. 

Put them in a dish and pour bozling water over them; cover and Jet them 
remain in it ten minutes; it will soften so that by rubbing each raisin between 
the thumb and finger, the seeds will come out clean; then they are ready for 
cutting or chopping if required. 


APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

Make a rich biscuit dough, the same as soda or baking-powder biscuit, only 
adding a little moré shortening. Take a piece of dough out on the molding- 
board, roll out almost as thin as pie-crust; then cut into square pieces large 
enough to cover an apple. Put into the middle of each piece two apple halves 
that have been pared and cored; sprinkle on a spoonful of sugar and a pinch of 
ground cinnamon, turn the ends of the dough over the apple, and lap them 
tight. Lay the dumplings in a dripping-pan well buttered, the smeoth side 
upward. When the pans are filled, put a small piece of butter on the top of 
each, sprinkle over a large handful of sugar, turn in a cupful of boiling water, 
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then place in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. LDaste with the 
liquor once while baking. Serve with pudding-sauce or cream and sugar. 


BOILED APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

The same recipe as the above, with the exception that they are put into a 
small coarse cloth well-floured after being dipped in hot water. Each cloth to 
be tied securely, but leaving room enough for the dumpling to swell. Put them 
in a pot of boiling water and boil three-quarters of an hour. Serve with sweet 
sauce. Peaches and other fruits used in the same manner. 


BOILED RICE DUMPLINGS, CUSTARD SAUCE. 

Boil half a pound of rice; drain, and mash it moderately fine. Add to it two 
ounces of butter, three ounces of sugar, half a saltspoonful of mixed ground 
spice, salt and the yolks of two eggs. Moisten a trifle with a tablespoonful or 
two of cream. With floured hands shape-the mixture into balls, and tie them 
in floured pudding-cloths. Steam or boil forty minutes, and send to table with 
a custard sauce made as follows: 

Mix together four ounces of sugar and two ounces of butter (slightly 
warmed). Beat together the yolks of two eggs and a gill of cream; mix and 
pour the sauce in a double sauce-pan; set this in a pan of hot water, and whisk 
thoroughly three minutes. Set the sauce-pan in cold water and whisk until the 
sauce is cooled. 

SUET DUMPLINGS. No. 1. 

One pint bowl of fine bread-crumbs, one-half cupful of beef suet chopped fine, 
the whites and yolks of four eggs beaten separately and very light, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar sifted into half a cupful of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a little water, and a teaspoonful of salt. Wet it all together 
with milk enough to make a stiff paste. Flour your hands and make into balls. 
Tie up in separate cloths that have been wrung out in hot water, and floured 
inside; leave room, when tying, for them to swell. Drop them into bozling 
water and boil about three-quarters of an hour. Serve hot, with wine sauce, or 
syrup and butter. 

SUET DUMPLINGS. No. 2. 

One cupful of suet chopped fine, one cupful of grated English muffins or 
bread, one cupful of flour, half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, half a cupful of 
sugar, two eggs, one pint of milk, a large pinch of salt. Sift together powder 
and flour, add the beaten eggs, grated muffins, sugar, suet and milk; form into 
smooth batter, which drop by tablespoonfuls into a pint of boiling milk, three 
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or four at a time; when done, dish, and pour over them the milk they were. 
boiled in. A Danish dish; very good. 


PRESERVE DUMPLINGS. 

Preserved peaches, plums, quinces, cherries or any other sweetmeat; make a 
light crust, and roll a small piece of moderate thickness and fill with the fruit 
in quantity to make the size of a peach dumpling; tie each one in a dumpling 
cloth, well floured inside, drop them into hot water, and boil half an hour; when 
done, remove the cloth, send to table hot, and eat with cream. 


OXFORD DUMPLINGS. 

Beat until quite light one tablespoonful of sugar and the yolks of three eggs, 
add half a cupful of finely chopped suet, half a cupful of English currants, one 
cupful of sifted flour, in which there has been sifted a heaping teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, a little nutmeg, one teaspoonful of salt, and lastly, the beaten 
whites of the eggs; flour your hands and make it into balls the size of an egg; 
boil in separate cloths one hour or more. Serve with wine sauce. 


LEMON DUMPLINGS. 

Mix together a pint of grated bread-crumbs, half a cupful of chopped suet, 
half a cupful of moist sugar, a little salt, and a small tablespoonful of flour, add- 
ing the grated rind of alemon. Moisten it all with the whites and yolks of two 
eggs, well beaten, and the juice of the lemon, strained. Stir it all well together, 
and put the mixture into small cups well buttered; tie them down with a cloth 
dipped in flour, and boil three-quarters of an hour. Turn them out on a dish, 
strew sifted sugar over them, and serve with wine sauce. 


BOILED APPLE PUFFETS. 

Three eggs, one pint of milk, a little salt,. sufficient flour to thicken as waffle- 
batter; one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Fill teacups alter- 
nately with a layer of batter, and then of apples chopped fine. Steam one 
hour. Serve hot with flavored cream and sugar. You can substitute any fresh 
fruit or jams your taste prefers. 


COMMON BATTER, 

For boiled pudding, fritters, etc., is made with one cupful of milk, a pinch of 
salt, two eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one cupful of flour, and a 
small teaspoonful of baking-powder. Sift the flour, powder and salt together, 
add the melted butter, the eggs, well beaten, and the milk; mix into a very 
smooth batter, a little thicker than for griddle-cakes. 
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ALMOND PUDDING. 

Turn boiling water on to three-fourths of a pound of sweet almonds; let it 
remain until the skin comes off easily; rub with a dry cloth; when dry, pound 
fine with one large spoonful of rose-water; beat six eggs to a stiff froth with 
three spoonfuls of fine white sugar; mix with one quart of milk, three spoonfuls 
of pounded crackers, four ounces of melted butter, and the same of citron cut 
into bits; add almonds, stir all together, and bake in a small pudding-dish with 
a lining and rim of pastry. This pudding is best when cold. It will bake in 
half an hour in a quick oven. 


APPLE PUDDING, BAKED. 

Stir two tablespoonfuls of butter and half a cupful of sugar to a cream; stir 
into this the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, and half a dozen sound, green, tart apples, grated. Now stir in the four 
beaten whites of the eggs, season with cinnamon or nutmeg; bake. To be 
served cold with cream. 


BOILED APPLE PUDDING. 

Take three eggs, three apples, a quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs, one 
lemon, three ounces of sugar, three ounces of currants, half a wine-glassful of 
wine, nutmeg, butter and sugar for sauce. Pare, core and mince the apple and 
mix with the bread-crumbs, nutmeg grated, sugar, currants, the juice of the 
lemon, and half the rind grated. Beat the eggs well, moisten the mixture with 
‘these and beat all together, adding the wine last; put the pudding in a buttered 
mold, tie it down with a cloth; boil one hour and a half, and serve with sweet 
sauce. 

BIRDS’ NEST PUDDING. 

Core and peel eight apples, put in a dish, fill the places from which the cores 
have been taken with sugar and a little grated nutmeg; cover and bake. Beat 
the yolks of four eggs light, add two teacupfuls of flour, witb three even tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder sifted with it, one pint of milk with a teaspoonful 
‘of salt; then add the whites of the eggs well beaten, pour over the apples, and 
bake one hour in-a moderate oven. Serve with sauce. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. NO. 1. 
Butter the sides and bottom of a deep pudding-dish, then butter thin slices of 
bread, sprinkle thickly with sugar, a little cinnamon, chopped apple, or any fruit 
you prefer between each slice, until your dish is full. Beat up two eggs, add a 
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tablespoonful of sifted flour; stir with this three cupfuls of milk and a little salt; 
pour this over the bread, let it stand one hour and then bake slowly, with a cover 
on, three-quarters of an hour; then take the cover off and brown. Serve with 
wine and lemon sauce. 

Pie-plant, cut up in small pieces with plenty of sugar, is fine made in this 
manner. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. No. 2. 


Place a layer of stale bread, rolled fine, in the bottom of a pudding dish, then 
a layer of any kind of fruit; sprinkle on a little sugar, then another layer of 
bread-crumbs and of fruit; and so on until the dish is full, the top layer being 
crumbs. Make a custard as for pies, add a pint of milk, and mix. Pour it over 
the top of the pudding, and bake until the fruit is cooked. 

Stale cake, crumbed fine, in place of bread, is an improvement. 


COLD BERRY PUDDING. 


Take rather stale bread—baker’s bread or light home-made—cut in thin slices, 
and spread with butter. Adda very little water and a little sugar to one quart 
or more of huckleberries and blackberries, or the former alone. Stew a few 
minutes until juicy; put a layer of buttered bread in your buttered pudding- 
dish, then a layer of stewed berries while hot, and so on until full; lastly, a cov- 
ering of stewed berries. It may be improved with a rather soft frosting over 
the top. To be eaten cold with thick cream and sugar. 


APPLE TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


Put one teacupful of tapioca and one teaspoonful of salt into one pint and a 
half of water, and let it stand several hours where it will be quite warm, but 
not cook; peel six tart apples, take out the cores, fill them with sugar, in which 
is grated a little nutmeg and lemon-peel, and put them in a pudding-dish; over 
these pour the tapioca, first mixing with it one teaspoonful of melted butter and 
a cupful of cold milk, and half a cupful of sugar; bake one hour; eat with sauce. 

When fresh fruits are in season, this pudding is exceedingly nice, with dam- 
sons, plums, red currants, gooseberries, or apples; when made with these, the 
pudding must be thickly sprinkled over with sifted sugar. 

Canned or fresh peaches may be used in place of apples in the same manner, 
moistening the tapioca with the juice of the canned peaches in place of the cold 
milk. Very nice when quite cool to serve with sugar and cream. 
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APPLE AND BROWN-BREAD PUDDING. 

Take a pint of brown bread-crumbs, a pint bowl of chopped apples, mix; add 
two-thirds of a cupful of finely chopped suet, a cupful of raisins, one egg, a 
tablespoonful of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt. Mix with half a pint of milk, 
and boil in buttered molds about two hours. Serve with sauce flavored with 
lemon. 

APPLE-PUFF PUDDING. 

Put half a pound of flour into a basin, sprinkle in a little salt, stir in gradu- 
ally a pint of milk; when quite smooth add three eggs; butter a pie-dish, pour 
in the batter; take three-quarters of a pound of apples, seed and cut in slices, 
and put in the batter; place bits of butter over the top; bake three-quarters of 
an hour; when done, sprinkle sugar over the top and serve hot. 


PLAIN BREAD PUDDING, BAKED. 

Break up about a pint of stale bread after cutting off the crust ; pour over it 
a quart of boiling milk; add to this a piece of butter the size of a small egg; 
cover the dish tight and let it stand until cool; then with a spoon mash it until 
fine, adding a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one of nutmeg grated, half a cupful 
of sugar, and one quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little hot water. 
Beat up four eggs very light, and add last. Turn all into a well-buttered 
pudding-dish, and bake three-quarters of an hour. Serve it warm with hard 
sauce. 

This recipe may be steamed or boiled; very nice either way. 


SUPERIOR BREAD PUDDINGS. 

One and one-half cupfuls of white sugar; two cupfuls of fine, dry bread- 
crumbs, five eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, vanilla, rose-water or lemon 
flavoring, one quart of fresh, rich milk, and half a cupful of jelly or jam. Rub 
the butter into a cupful of sugar; beat the yolks very light, and stir these 
together to a cream. The bread-crumbs soaked in milk come next, then the 
flavoring. Bake in a buttered pudding-dish—a large one, and but two-thirds 
full—until the custard is ‘‘set.””. Draw to the mouth of the oven, spread over 
with jam or other nice fruit conserve. Cover this with a meringue made of the 
whipped whites and half a cupful of sugar. Shut the oven, and bake until the 
meringue begins to color. Eat cold, with cream. In strawberry season, substi- 
tute a pint of fresh fruit for preserves. It is then delicious. Serve with any 
warm sauce. 
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BOILED BREAD PUDDING. 

To one quart of bread-crumbs, soaked soft in a cup of hot milk, add one cup- 
ful of molasses, one cupful of fruit, or chopped raisins, one teaspoonful each of 
spices, one tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, 
about a cupful of flour sifted; boil or steam three hours. Serve with sweet sauce. 


ALMOND PUDDING. No. tI. 

Put two quarts of milk into a double boiler; stir into it two heaping table. 
spoonfuls of sifted flour that has been stirred to a cream, with a little of the milk. 
When it boils, care should be taken that it does not burn; when cooked, take 
from the fire, and let it cool. Take the skins off from two pounds of sweet 
almonds, pound them fine, stir them into the milk; add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
cupful of sugar, flavoring, and six well-beaten eggs, the yolks and whites beaten 
separately. Put bits of butter over the top. Bake one hour. A giil of brandy 
or wine improves it. 


ALMOND PUDDING. No. 2. 


Steep four ounces of crumbs of bread, sliced, in one and one-half pints of 
cream, or grate the bread; then beat half a pound of blanched almonds very 
fine till they become a paste, with two teaspoonfuls of orange-flower water; 
beat up the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of four; mix all well together; 
put in a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and stir in three or four ounces of 
melted butter; put it over the fire, stirring it until it is thick; lay a sheet of paper 
at the bottom of a dish, and pour in the ingredients; bake half an hour. Use 
the remaining four whites of egg for a meringue for the top. 


BATTER PUDDING, BAKED. 

Four eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separately, one pint of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, two cupfuls of sifted flour. 
Put the whites of the eggs in last. Bake in an earthen dish that can be set on 
the table. Bake forty-five minutes; serve with rich sauce. 


BOILED BATTER PUDDING. 

Sift together a pint of flour and a teaspoonful of baking-powder into a deep 
dish, sprinkle in a little salt, adding also a tablespoonful of melted butter. Stir 
into this gradually a pint of milk; when quite smooth, add four eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately. Now add enough more flour to make a very stiff 
batter. If liked. any kind of fruit may be stirred into this; a pint of berries or 
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sliced fruit. Boil two hours. Serve with cream and sugar, wine sauce, or any 
sweet sauce. 


CUSTARD PUDDING. No. I. 


Take five tablespoonfuls out of a quart of cream or rich milk, and mix them 
with two large spoonfuls of fine flour. Set the rest of the milk to boil, flavoring 
it with bitter almonds broken up. When it has boiled hard, take it off, strain 
it, and stir it in the cold milk and flour. Set it away to cool, and beat well 
eight yolks and four whites of eggs; add them to the milk, and stir in, at the 
last, a glass of brandy or white wine, a teaspoonful of powdered nutmeg, and 
half a cupful of sugar. Butter a large bowl or mold; pour in the mixture; tie a 
cloth tightly over it; put it into a pot of boiling water, and boil it two hours, re- 
plenishing the pot with hot water from a tea-kettle. When the pudding is done, 
let it get cool before you turn it out. Eat it with butter and sugar stirred together 
to a cream and flavored with lemon-juice or orange. 


CUSTARD PUDDING. No. 2. 


Pour one quart of milk in a deep pan, and let the pan stand in a kettle of 
boiling water, while you beat to a cream eight eggs and six tablespoonfuls of 
fine sugar and a teaspoon of flour; then stir the eggs and sugar into the milk, 
and continue stirring until it begins to thicken; then remove the pan from the 
boiling water, scrape down the sides, stir to the bottom until it begins to cool, 
add a tablespoonful of peach water, or any other flavor you may prefer, pour 
into little cups, and when cold, serve. 


CUSTARD PUDDINGS. 


The recipe for ‘‘Common Custard,’ with the addition of chocolate, grated 
banana, or pineapple or cocoanut, makes successfully those different kinds of 
puddings. 


APPLE CUSTARD PUDDINGS. 


Put a quart of pared and quartered apples into a stew-pan, with half a cupful 
of water, and cook them until they are soft. Remove from the fire, and add 
half a cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter and the grated rind and the 
juice of alemon. Have ready mixed two cupfuls of grated bread-crumbs, and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour; add this also to the apple mixture, after which, stir 
in two well-beaten eggs. Turn all into a well-buttered pudding-dish, and bake 
forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. Serve with sugar and cream or hard 
sweet sauce. 
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CREAM PUDDING. 

Beat the yolks and whites of six eggs well, and stir them into one pint of 
flour, one pint of milk, a little salt, and a bit of soda, dissolved in a little water, 
the grated rind of a lemon, and three spoonfuls of sugar; iust before baking, 
stir in one pint of cream, and bake in a buttered dish. Eat with cream. 


CREAM MERINGUE PUDDING. 

Stir to a cream half a cupful of sugar with the white of one egg and the yolks 
of four. Add one quartof milk and mix thoroughly. Put four tablespoonfuls 
of flour and a teaspoonful of salt into another dish, and pour half a cupful of the 
milk and egg mixture upon them, and beat very smooth, gradually adding 
the rest of the milk and egg mixture. Turn this all into a double boiler sur- 
rounded by boiling water; stir this until smooth and thick like cream, or about 
fifteen minutes; then add vanilla or other extract. Rub all through a strainer 
into a well-buttered pudding-dish. Now beat the remaining three whites of 
eggs to a stiff froth, and gradually add three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
and spread roughly over the pudding. Cook for twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve cold. 


CORN-STARCH PUDDING. 

Reserve half a cupful of milk from a quart, and put the remainder on the 
stove in a double boiler. Mix four large tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, and a 
teaspoonful of salt, with the half-cupful of milk; then stir the mixture into the 
boiling milk, and beat well for two minutes. Cover the boiler and cook the 
pudding for twelve minutes; then pour it into a pudding-dish, and set in a cool 
place for half an hour. When the time for serving comes, make a sauce in this 
manner: Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff, dry froth, and beat into this two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. As soon as the sugar has been well mixed 
with the whites, add half of a large tumbler of currant jelly, or any other bright 
jelly, or any kind of preserved fruit may be used. If you prefer, serve sugar 
and cream with the pudding instead of a sauce. 


COLD FRUIT PUDDING. 

Throw into a pint of new milk the thin rind of a lemon, heat it slowly by the 
side of the fire, and keep at the boiling point until strongly flavored. Sprinkle 
in a small viuch of salt, and three-quarters of an ounce of the finest isinglass or 
geiatine. When dissolved, strain through muslin into a clean sauce-pan with 
five ounces of powdered sugar and half a pint of rich cream. Give the whole 
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one boil, stir it briskly and add by degrees the well-beaten yolks of five eggs. 
Next thicken the mixture as a custard over a slow fire, taking care not to keep 
it over the fire a moment longer than necessary; pour it into a basin and flavor 
with orange-flower water or vanilla. Stir until nearly cold, then add two ounces 
of citron cut in thin strips and two ounces of candied cherries. Pour into a 
buttered mold. For sauce use any kind of fruit syrup. 


CUBAN PUDDING. 


Crumble a pound of sponge cakes, an equal quantity, or less if preferred, of 
cocoanut, grated in a basin. Pour over two pints of rich cream previously 
sweetened with a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar and brought to the boiling 
point. Cover the basin, and when the cream is soaked up stir in it eight well- 
beaten eggs. Butter a mold, arrange four or five ounces of preserved ginger 
around it, pour in the pudding carefully, and tie it down with acloth. Steam 
or boil slowly for an hour and a half; serve with the syrup from the ginger, 
which should be warmed and poured over the pudding. 


CRACKER PUDDING 


Of raspberries, may be made of one large teacupful of cracker-crumbs, one 
quart of milk, one spoonful of flour, a pinch of salt, the yolks of three eggs, one 
whole egg and half a cupful of sugar. Flavor with vanilla, adding a little pinch 
of salt. Bake in a moderate oven. Whendone, spread over the top, while hot, 
a pint of well-sugared raspberries. Then beat the whites of the three eggs very 
stiff, with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a little lemon extract, or whatever one 
prefers. Spread this over the berries, and bake a light brown. Serve with 
fruit sauce made of raspberries. 


BAKED CORN-MEAL PUDDING, WITHOUT EGGS. 


Take a large cupful of yellow meal, and a teacupful of cooking molasses, and 
beat them well together; then add to them a quart of boiling milk, some salt 
and a large tablespoonful of powdered ginger, add a cupful of finely chopped 
suet or a piece of butter the size of an egg. Butter a brown earthen pan, and 
turn the pudding in, let it stand until it thickens; then as you put it into the 
oven, turn over it a pint of cold milk, but do not stir it, as this makes the jelly. 
Bake three hours. Serve warm with hard sauce. 

This recipe has been handed down from mother to daughter for many years 
back in a New England family. 
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BAKED CORN-MEAL PUDDING, WITH EGGS. 


One small cupful of Indian meal, one-half cupful of wheat flour stirred together 
with cold milk. Scald one pint of milk, and stir the mixture in it and cook until 
thick; then thin with cold milk to the consistency of batter, not very thick; add 
half a cupful of sugar, half a cupful of molasses, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, a little salt, a tablespoonful of mixed cinnamon and nutmeg, two- 
thirds of a teaspoonful of soda added just before putting it into the oven. Bake 
two hours. After baking it half an hour, stir it up thoroughly, then finish 
baking. 

Serve it up hot, eat it with wine sauce, or with butter and syrup. 


BOILED CORN-MEAL PUDDING. 

Warm a pint of molasses and a pint of milk, stir well together; beat four eggs, 
and stir gradually into molasses and milk; add acupful of beef suet chopped 
fine, or half a cupful of butter, and corn-meal sufficient to make a thick batter; 
add a teaspoonful of pulverized cinnamon, the same of nutmeg, a teaspoonful 
of soda, one of salt, and stir all together thoroughly; dip a cloth into boiling 
water, shake, flour a little, turn in the mixture, tie up, leaving room for the 
pudding to swell, and boil three hours; serve hot with sauce made of drawn 
butter, wine and nutmeg. 


BOILED CORN-MEAL PUDDING, WITHOUT EGGS. 

To one quart of boiling milk, stir in a pint and a half of Indian meal, well- 
sifted, a teaspoonful of salt, a cupful of molasses, half a cupful of chopped suet, 
and a teaspoonful of dissolved soda; tie it up tight in a cloth, allowing room for 
it to swell, and boil four hours. Serve with sweet sauce. 


CORN-MEAL PUFFS. 

Into one quart of boiling milk stir eight tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a teaspoonful of nutmeg; let the whole 
boil five minutes, stirring constantly to prevent its adhering to the sauce-pan; 
then remove it from the fire, and when it has become cool stir into it six eggs, 
beaten as light as possible; mix well, and pour the mixture into buttered teacups, 
nearly filling them; bake in a moderate oven half an hour; serve with lemon 
sauce. 

DELICATE INDIAN PUDDING. 


One quart milk, two heaping tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, four of sugar, 
one of butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of salt. Boil milk in double boiler 
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sprinkle the meal into it, stirring all the while; cook twelve minutes, stirring 
often. Beat together the eggs, salt, sugar and one-half teaspoonful of ginger. 
Stir the butter into the meal and milk. Pour this gradually over the egg mix- 
ture. Bake slowly one hour. Serve with sauce of heated syrup and butter. 
—Maria Pariloa. 
COTTAGE PUDDING. 

One heaping pint of flour, half a cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, one tablespoonful of butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar rubbed dry in the flour; flavor with nutmeg; bake in a 
moderate oven; cut in slices and serve warm with wine or brandy sauce, or 
sweet sugar sauce. 


FRENCH COCOANUT PUDDING. No. 1. 

One quart of milk, three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, the yolks of four eggs, 
half a cupful of sugar and a little salt; put part of the milk, salt and sugar on 
the stove and let it boil; dissolve the corn-starch in the rest of the milk; stir into 
the milk, and while boiling add the yolks and a cupful of grated chocolate. 
Flavor with vanilla. 

Frosting.—The whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, half a cupful of 
sugar; flavor with lemon; spread it on the pudding, and put it into the oven to 
brown, saving a little of the frosting to moisten the top; then put on grated 
cocoanut to give it the appearance of snow-flake. 


COCOANUT PUDDING. No. 2. 

Half a pound of grated cocoanut. Then mix with it half a cupful of stale 
sponge-cake, crumbled fine. Stir together until very light half a cupful of butter 
and one of sugar, add a coffee-cupful of rich milk or cream. Beat six eggs very 
light, and stir them gradually into the butter and sugar in turn, with the grated 
cocoanut. Having stirred the whole very hard, add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla; 
stir again, put into a buttered dish and bake until set, or about three-quarters of 
an hour. Three of the whites of the eggs could be left out for a meringue on 
the top of the pudding. Most excellent. 


COCOANUT PUDDING. No. 3. 
Acup of grated cocoanut put into the recipes of ‘* Cracker Pudding*’ and 
‘Bread Pudding,’’ makes good cocoanut pudding. 
CHERRY PUDDING, BOILED OR STEAMED. 


Two eggs, well-beaten, one cupful of sweet milk, sifted flour enough to make 
a stiff batter, two large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a pinch of salt, and as 
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many cherries as can be stirred in. Boil one hour, or steam, and serve with 
liquid sauce. 

Cranberries, currants, peaches, cherries, or any tart fruit is nice used with 
this recipe. Serve with sweet sauce. 


CHERRY PUDDING. No. 2. 

Make a crust or paste of two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, a teaspoonful of salt; wet up with milk or water; roll out a quarter of 
an inch thick, butter a large common bowl and line it with this paste, leaving it 
large enough to lap over the top; fill it with stoned cherries and half a cupful of 
sugar. Gather the paste closely over the top, sprinkle a. little with dry flour, 
and cover the whole with a linen cloth, fastening it with a string. Put it intoa 
pot of boiling water, and cook for an hour and a half. Serve with sweet sauce. 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. (The Genuine.) 

Soak one pound of stale bread in a pint of hot milk, and let it stand and cool. 
When cold, add to it one-half pound of sugar and the yolks of eight eggs beaten 
to a cream, one pound of raisins, stoned and floured, one pound of Zante cur- 
rants, washed and floured, a quarter of a pound of citron, cut in slips and dredged 
with flour, one pound of beef suet, chopped finely, and salted, one glass of wine, 
one glass of brandy, one nutmeg, and a tablespoonful of mace, cinnamon and 
cloves mixed; beat the whole well together, and, as the last thing, add the 
whites of the eight eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; pour into a cloth, previously 
scalded and dredged with flour, tie the cloth firmly, leaving room for the pud- 
ding to swell, and boil six hours. Serve with wine or brandy sauce. 

It is best to prepare the ingredients the day before, and cover closely. 


CHRISTMAS PLUM-PUDDING. (By Measure.) 

One cupful of finely chopped beef suet, two cupfuls of fine bread-crumbs, one 
heaping cupful of sugar, one cupful of seeded raisins, one cupful of well-washed 
currants, one cupful of chopped blanched almonds, half a cupful of citron, sliced 
thin, a teaspoonful of salt, one of cloves, two of cinnamon, half a grated nut- 
meg, and four well-beaten eggs. Dissolve a level teaspoonful of soda in a table- 
spoonful of warm water. Flour the fruit thoroughly from a pint of flour; then 
mix the remainder as follows: In a large bowl put the well-beaten eggs, sugar, 
spices, and salt, in one cupful of milk. Stir in the fruit, chopped nuts, bread- 
erumbs, and suet, one after the other, until all are used, putting in the dissolved 
soda last, and adding enough flour to make the fruit stick together, which will 
take all the pint. Boil or steam four hours. Serve with wine or brandy or any 
well-flavored sauce. 
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BAKED PLUM-PUDDING. 


It will be found best to prepare the ingredients the day before and cover 
closely. Grate a stale loaf of bread, or enough for a pint of crumbs; boil one 
quart of milk, and turn boiling hot over the grated bread; cover and let steep 
an hour; in the meantime pick, soak and dry half a pound of currants, half a 
pound of raisins, a quarter of a pound of citron cut in large slips, one nutmeg, one 
tablespoonful of mace and cinnamon, mixed, one cupful of sugar, with half of a 
cupful of butter; when the bread is ready, mix with it the butter, sugar, spice 
and citron, adding a glassful of white wine; beat eight eggs very light, and 
when the mixture is quite cold, stir them gradually in; then add by degrees the 
raisins and currants dredged with flour; stir the whole very hard; put it into 
a buttered dish; bake two hours, send to the table warm. Eat with wine sauce, 
or wine and sugar. Most excellent. 

PLUM-PUDDING, WITHOUT EGGS. 

This delicious, light pudding is made by stirring thoroughly together the 
following ingredients: One cupful of finely chopped beef suet, two cupfuls of 
fine bread-crumbs, one cupful of molasses, one of chopped raisins, one of well- 
washed currants, one spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, 
allspice, and carbonate of soda, one cupful of milk, and flour enough to make a 
stiff batter. Put into a well-greased pudding mold, or a three-quart pail, and 
cover closely. Set this pail into a larger kettle, close covered, and half full of 
boiling water, adding boiling water as it boils away. Steam not less than four 
hours. This pudding is sure to be a success, and is quite rich for one containing 
neither eggs nor butter. One-half of the above amount is more than eight 
persons would be able to eat, but it is equally good some days later, steamed 
again for an hour, if kept closely covered meantime. Serve with wine sauce or 
common sweet sauce. 

CABINET PUDDING. 

Butter well the inside of a pudding-mold. Have ready a cupful of chopped 
citron, raisins and currants. Sprinkle some of this fruit on the bottom of the 
mold, then slices of stale sponge cake; shake over this some spices, cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmeg, then fruit again and cake, until the mold is nearly full. 
Make a custard of a quart of milk, four eggs, a pinch of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter; pour this over the cake, without cooking it; let it stand and 
soak one hour; then steam one hour and.a half. Serve with wine sauce ora 


custard. Seasoned with wine. 
— Manhattan Beach Hotel. 
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BAKED CRANBERRY PUDDING. 


Pour boiling water on a pint of bread-crumbs; melt a tablespoonful of butter 
and stirin. When the bread is softened, add two eggs and beat thoroughly with 
the bread. Then put ina pint of the stewed fruit and sweeten to your taste. 
Fresh fruit of many kinds can be used instead of cranberries. Slices of peaches 
put in layers are delicious. Serve with sweet sugar sauce. 


ORANGE PUDDING. No. 1. 


One pint of milk; the juice of six oranges and the rind of three, eight eggs; 
half a cupful of butter, half a cupful of granulated sugar, one tablespoonful 
of ground rice, paste to line the pudding-dish. Mix the ground rice with a little 
of the cold milk. Put the remainder of the milk in the double boiler, and when 
it boils stir in the mixed rice. Stir for five minutes; then add the butter, and 
set away to cool. Beat together the sugar, the yolks of eight eggs, and whites 
of four. Grate the rind and squeeze the juice of the oranges into this. Stir all 
into the cooked mixture. Have a pudding-dish holding about three quarts lined 
with paste. Pour the preparation into this, and bake in a moderate oven for 
forty minutes. Beat the remaining four whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and 
gradually beat in the powdered sugar. Cover the pudding with this. Return 
to the oven and cook ten minutes, leaving the door open. Set away to cool. It 


must be ice cold when served. 
—WMaria Parioa. 


ORANGE PUDDING. No. 2. 

Five sweet oranges, one coffee-cupful of white sugar, one pint of milk, the 
yolks of three eggs, one tablespoonful of corn-starch. Peel and cut the oranges 
into thin slices, taking out the seeds; pour over them the sugar and let them 
stand while you make the rest. Now set the milk in a suitable dish into another 
of boiling water, let the milk get boiling hot, add a piece of butter as large as a 
nutmeg, the corn-starch made smooth with a little cold milk, and the well- 
beaten yolks of the eggs, and a little flavoring. Stir it all well together until it 
is smooth and cooked. Set it off and pour it over the oranges. Beat the whites 
to a stiff froth, adding two tablespoonfuls of sugar, spread over th2 top for frost- 
ing. Set into the oven a few minutes to brown. Eat cold. Berries, peaches 
and other fruits may be substituted. 


BAKED LEMON PUDDING. (Queen of Puddings.) 


Ingredients.—One quart of milk, two cupfuls of bread-crumbs, four eggs, 
whites and yolks beaten separately, butter the size of an egg, one cupful of 
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white sugar, one large lemon—juice and grated rind. Heat the milk and pour 
over the bread-crumbs, add the butter, cover and let it get soft. When cool, 
beat the sugar and yolks, and add to the mixture, also the grated rind. Bake 
in a buttered dish until firm and slightly brown, from a half to three-quarters of 
an hour. When done, draw it to the door of the oven, and cover with a 
meringue made of the whites of the eggs, whipped to a froth with four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and the lemon-juice; put it back in the oven and 
brown a light straw color. Eat warm, with lemon sauce. 


LEMON PUDDING. 

A small cupful of butter, the grated peel of two large lemons, and the juice 
of one; the yolks of ten eggs and whites of five; a cupful and a half of white sugar. 
Beat all together, and, lining a deep pudding-dish with puff paste, bake the 
lemon pudding in it; while baking, beat the whites of the remaining five eggs 
to a stiff froth, whip in fine white sugar to taste, cover the top of the pudding 
(when baked) with the meringue, and return to the oven for a moment to 
brown; eat cold, it requires no sauce. 


BOILED LEMON PUDDING. 

Half a cupful of chopped suet, one pint of bread-crumbs, one lemon, one cup- 
ful of sugar, one of flour, a teaspoonful of salt and two eggs, milk. First mix 
the suet, bread-crumbs, sugar and flour well together, adding the lemon-peel, 
which should be the yellow grated from the outside, and the juice, which should 
be strained. When these ingredients are well mixed, moisten with the eggs 
and sufficient milk to make the pudding of the consistency of thick batter; put 
it into a well-buttered mold, and boil for three and a half hours; turn it out, 
strew sifted sugar over and serve warm with lemon sauce, or not, at pleasure. 


LEMON PUDDING, COLD. 

One cupful of sugar, four eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one pint of milk, one tablespoonful of butter and 
the juice and rind of twolemons. Wet the corn-starch in some of the milk, 
then stir it into the remainder of the milk, which should be boiling on the stove, 
stirring constantly and briskly for five minutes. Take it from the stove, stir in 
the butter and let it cool. Beat the yolks and sugar together, then stir them 
thoroughly into the milk and corn-starch. Now stir in the lemon-juice and 
grated rind, doing it very gradually, making it very smooth. Bake in a well- 
buttered dish. To be eaten cold. Oranges may be used in place of lemons. 
This also may be turned while hot into several small cups or forms previously 
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dipped in cold water, place them aside; in one hour they will be fit to turn out. 
Serve with cream and sugar. Should be boiled all together not baked. 


ROYAL SAGO PUDDING. 


Three-quarters of a cupful of sago, washed and put into one quart of milk; 
put it into a sauce-pan, let it stand in boiling water on the stove or range until 
the sago has well-swelled. While hot, put in two tablespoonfuls of butter 
with one cupful of white sugar, and flavoring. When cool, add the well-beaten 
yolks of four eggs, put in a buttered pudding-dish, and bake from half to three- 
quarters of an hour; then remove it from the oven and place it to cool. Beat 
the whites of the eggs with three tablespoonfuls of powdered white sugar, till 
they area mass of froth; spread the pudding with either raspberry or strawberry 
jam, and then spread on the frosting; put in the oven for two minutes to slightly 
brown. If made in summer, be sure and keep the whites of the eggs on ice 
until ready for use, and beat them in the coolest place you can find, as it will 
make a much richer frosting. 

The small white sago called pearl is the best. The large brown kind has an 
earthy taste. It should always be kept in a covered jar or box. 

This pudding, made with tapioca, is equally as good. Serve with any sweet 
sauce. 


SAGO APPLE PUDDING. 


One cupful of sago in a quart of tepid water, with a pinch of salt, soaked for 
one hour; six or eight apples, pared and cored, or quartered, and steamed tender, 
and put in the pudding dish; boil and stir the sago until clear, adding water to 
make it thin, and pour it over the apples; bake one hour. This is good hot, with 
butter and sugar, or cold with cream and sugar. 


PLAIN SAGO PUDDING. 


Make the same as ‘‘ Tapioca Pudding,”’ substituting sago for tapioca. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No.1. 


Make a corn-starch pudding with a quart of milk, three tablespoonfuls of 
corn-starch, and three tablespoonfuls of sugar. When done, remove about half 
and flavor to taste, and then to that remaining in the kettle add an egg beaten 
very light, and four tablespoonfuls of vanilla chocolate, grated and dissolved in 
a little milk. Put in a mold, alternating the dark and light. Serve with 
whipped cream or boiled custard. This is more of a blanc-mange than a pudding. 
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CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No. 2. 


One quart of sweet milk, three-quarters of a cupful of grated chocolate; scald 
the milk and chocolate together; when cool, add the yolks of five eggs, one cup- 
ful of sugar; flavor with vanilla. Bake about twenty-five minutes. Beat the five 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, adding four tablespoonfuls of fine sugar, spread 
evenly over the top and brown slightly in the oven. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No. 3. 


One quart of milk, fourteen even tablespoonfuls of grated bread-crumbs, 
twelve tablespoonfuls grated chocolate, six eggs, one tablespoonful vanilla, sugar 
to make very sweet. Se arate the yolks and whites of four eggs, beat up the 
four yolks and two whole eggs together very light with the sugar. Put the 
milk on the range, and when it comes to a perfect boil pour it over the bread 
and chocolate; add the beaten eggs and sugar and vanilla; be sure it is sweet 
enough; pour into a buttered dish; bake one hour in a moderate oven. When 
cold, and just before it is served, have the four whites beaten with a little pow- 
dered sugar, and flavor with vanilla, and use as a meringue. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. No. 4. 


Half a cake of chocolate broken in one quart of milk and put on the range 
until it reaches boiling point; remove the mixture from the range; add four tea- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch mixed with the yolks of three eggs and one cup and a 
half of enzar; stir constantly until thick; remove from the fire and flavor with 
vanilla; pour the mixture in a dish; beat the whites of the three eggs to a stiff 
froth, and add a little sugar; cover the top of the pudding with a meringue, and 
set in the oven until a light brown. Serve cold. 


TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


Five tablespoonfuls of tapioca, one quart of milk, two ounces of butter, a 
cupful of sugar, four eggs, flavoring of vanilla or bitter almonds. Wash the 
tapioca, and let it stew gently in the milk on the back part of the stove for a 
quarter of an hour, occasionally stirring it; then let it cool; mix with it the 
butter, sugar and eggs, which should be well beaten, and flavor with either of 
the above ingredients. Butter a dish, put in the pudding, and bake in a‘moderate 
oven for an hour. If the pudding is boiled, add a iittle more tapioca, and boil it 
in a buttered basin one and a half hours. 
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STRAWBERRY TAPIOCA. 

This makes a most delightful dessert. Soak over night a large teacupful of 
tapioca in cold water; in the morning, put half of it in a buttered yellow-ware 
baking-dish, or any suitable pudding-dish. Sprinkle sugar over the tapioca; 
then on this put a quart of berries, sugar, and the rest of the tapioca. Fill the 
dish with water, which should cover the tapioca about a quarter of an inch. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven until it looks clear. Eat cold, with cream or 
custard. If not sweet enough, add more sugar at table; and in baking, if it 
seems too dry, more water is needed. 

A similar dish may be made, using peaches, either fresh or canned. 


RASPBERRY PUDDING. 

One-quarter cupful of butter, one-half cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of jam, 
six cupfuls of soft bread-crumbs, four eggs. Rub the butter and sugar 
together; beat the eggs, yolks and whites separately; mash the raspberries, 
add the whites beaten to a stiff froth; stir all together to a smooth paste; 
butter a pudding-dish, cover the bottom with a layer of the crumbs, then a 
layer of the mixture; continue the alternate layers until the dish is full, making 
the last layer of crumbs; bake one hour in a moderate oven. Serve in the 
dish in which it is baked, and serve with fruit sauce made with raspberries. This 
pudding may be made the same with other kinds of berries. 


PEAR, PEACH AND APPLE PUDDING. 

Pare some nice, ripe pears (to weigh about three-fourths of a pound); put 
them in a sauce-pan with a few cloves, some lemon or orange peel, and stew 
about a quarter of an hour in two cupfuls of water; put them in your pudding- 
dish, and having made the following custard, one pint of cream, or milk, four 
eggs, sugar to taste, a pinch of salt and a tablespoonful of flour; beat eggs and 
sugar well, add the flour, grate some nutmeg, add the cream by degrees, stirring 
all the time,—pour this over the pears, and bake in a quick oven. Apples or 
peaches may be substituted. 

Serve cold with sweetened cream. 


FIG PUDDINGS. 

Half a pound of good, dried figs, washed, wiped and minced; two cupfuls of 
fine, dry bread-crumbs, three eggs, half a cupful of beef suet, powdered, two 
scant cupfuls of sweet milk, half a cupful of white sugar, a little salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, stirred in half a cupful of sifted flour. Soak the 
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crumbs in milk, add the eggs, beaten light, with sugar, salt, suet, flour and figs. 
Beat three minutes, put in buttered molds with tight top, set in boiling water 
with weight on cover to prevent mold from upsetting, and boil three hours. Eat 
hot with hard sauce or butter, powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of extract of 
nutmeg. 

FRUIT PUDDING, CORN-MEAL. 

Take a pint of hot milk, and stir in sifted Indian meal till the batter is stiff; 
add a teaspoonful of salt and half of a cup of molasses, adding a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved; then stir in a pint of whortleberries or chopped sweet apple; He 
in a cloth that has been wet, and leave room for it to swell, or put it ma 
pudding-pan, and tie a cloth over; boil three hours; the water must boil when 
it is put in; you can use cranberries and sweet sauce. 


APPLE CORN-MEAL PUDDING. 

Pare and core twelve pippen apples; slice them very thin; then stir into one 
quart of new milk one quart of sifted corn-meal; add a little salt, then the 
apples, four spoonfuls of chopped suet and a teacupful of good molasses, adding 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved; mix these well together; pour into a buttered 
dish, and bake four hours; serve hot, with sugar and wine sauce. This is the 
most simple, cheap and luxuriant fruit pudding that can be made. 


RHUBARB, OR PIE-PLANT PUDDING. 

Chop rhubarb pretty fine, put in a pudding-dish, and sprinkle sugar over it; 
make a batter of one cupful of sour milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, half a teaspoonful of soda, and enough fiour to make batter about as 
thick as for cake. Spread it over the rhubarb, and bake till done. Turn out 
on a platter upside down, so that the rhubarb will be on top. Serve with sugar 
and cream. 

FRUIT PUDDINGS. 

Fruit puddings, such as green gooseberry, are very nice made in a basin, the 
basin to be buttered and lined with a paste, rolling it round to the thickness of 
half an inch; then get a pint of gooseberries and three ounces of sugar; after 
having made your paste, take half the fruit, and lay it at the bottom of your 
basin; then add half your sugar, then put the remainder of the gooseberries in, 
and the remainder of the sugar; on that, draw your paste to the centre, join the 
edges well together, put the cloth over the whole, tying it at the bottom, and boil 
in plenty of water. Fruit puddings of this kind, such as apples and zhubarb. 
should be done in this manner. 
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Boil for an hour, take out of the sauce-pan, untie the cloth, turn out on a 
dish, or let it remain in the basin, and serve with sugar over. <A thin cover of 
the paste may be rolled round and put over the pudding. 

Ripe cherries, currants, raspberries, greengages, plums and such like fruit, 
will not require so much sugar, or so long boiling. These puddings are also very 
good steamed. 

SNOW PUDDING. 

One half a package of Cox’s gelatine; pour over it a cupful of cold water, and 
add one and a half cupfuls of sugar; when soft, add one cupful of boiling water 
and the juice of one lemon; then the whites of four well-beaten eggs; beat all 
together until it is light and frothy, or until the gelatine will not settle clear in 
the bottom of the dish after standing a few minutes; put it on a glass dish. 
Serve with a custard made of one pint of milk, the yolks of four eggs, four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the grated iind of a lemon; boil. 


DELMONICO PUDDING. 

Three tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, the yolks of five eggs, six tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; beat the eggs light; then add the sugar and beat again till very light; 
mix the corn-starch with a little cold milk; mix all together and stir into one 
quart of milk just as it is about to boil, having added a little salt; stir it until it 
has thickened well; pour it into a dish for the table and place it in the oven until 
it will bear icing; place over the top a layer of canned peaches or other fruit (and 
it improves it to mix the syrup of the fruit with the custard part); beat the 
whites to a stiff froth with two tablespoonfuls of white sugar to an egg; then 
put it into the oven until it is a light brown. 

This is a very delicate and delicious pudding. 


SAUCER PUDDINGS. 


Two tablespoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, three 
eggs, a teacupful of milk, butter, preserve of any kind. Mix the flour and sugar, 
beat the eggs, add them to the milk, and beat up with the flour and sugar. 
Butter well three saucers, half fill them, and bake in a quick oven about twenty 
minutes. Remove them from the saucers when cool enough, cut in half, and 
spread a thin layer of preserve between each half; close them again, and serve 
with cream. 

NANTUCKET PUDDING. 

One quart of berries or any small fruit; two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 

tablespoonfuls of sugar; simmer together and turn into molds; cover with frost- 
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ing’ as for cake, or with whipped eggs and sugar, browning lightly in the oven; 
serve with cream. 
TOAST PUDDING. 

Toast several thin slices of stale bread, removing the crust, butter them well, 
and pour over them hot stewed fruit in alternate layers. Serve warm with rich 
hot sauce. 

PLAIN RICE PUDDING. 

Pick over, wash and boil, a teacupful of rice; when soft, drain off the water; 
while warm, add to it a tablespoonful of cold butter. When cool, mix with it a 
cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, and one of ground cinnamon, 
Beat up four eggs very light, whites and yolks separately; add them to the rice; 
then stir in a quart of sweet milk gradually. Butter a pudding dish, turn in 
the mixture, and bake one hour in a moderate oven. Serve warm, with sweet 
wine sauce. 

If you have cold cooked rite, first soak it in the milk, and proceed as above. 


RICE PUDDING. (Fine.) 

Wash a teacupful of rice, and boil it in two teacupfuls of water; then add, 
while the rice is hot, three tablespoonfuls of butter, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
five eggs well-beaten, one tablespoonful of powdered nutmeg, a little salt, one 
glass of wine, a quarter of a pound of raisins, stoned and cut in halves, a quarter 
of a pound of Zante currants, a quarter of a pound of citron cut in slips, and one 
quart of cream; mix well, pour into a buttered dish and bake an hour in a mod- 


erate oven. 
—-Astor House, New York City. 


RICE MERINGUE. 

One cupful of carefully sorted rice, boiled in water until it is soft: when 
done, drain it so as to remove all the water; cool it, and add one quart of new 
milk, the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
and a little nutmeg, or flavor with lemon or vanilla; pour into a baking dish, 
and bake about half an hour. Let it get cold; beat the whites of the eggs, add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavor with lemon or vanilla; drop or spread it over 
the pudding, and slightly brown it in the oven 


RICE LEMON PUDDING. 
Put on to boil one quart of milk, and when it simmers stir in four table- 
spoonfuls of rice flour that has been moistened in a little milk; let it come to a 
boil, and remove from the fire; add one-quarter of a pound of butter, and when 
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cool, the grated peel, with the juice of two lemons, and the yolks and beaten 
whites of four eggs; sweeten to taste; one wine-glassful of wine, put in the last 
thing, is also an improvement. 


RICE PUDDING WITHOUT EGGS. 
Two quarts of milk, two-thirds of a cupful of rice, a cupful of sugar, a piece 
of butter as large as a walnut, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a little nutmeg and a 
pinch of salt. Put into a deep pudding-dish, well-buttered, set into a moderate 
oven; stir it once or twice until it begins to cook, let it remain in the oven about 
two hours (until it is the consistency of cream). Eat cold. 


FRUIT RICE PUDDING. 

One large teacupful of rice, a little water to cook it partially; dry, line an 
earthen basin with part of it; fill nearly full with pared, cored and quartered 
apples, or any fruit you choose; cover with the balance of your rice; tie a cloth 
tightly over the top, and steam one hour. To be eaten with sweet sauce. Do 
not butter your dish. 

BOILED RICE PUDDING. No. 1. 

One cupful of cold, boiled rice, one cupful of sugar, four eggs, a pinch of 
soda, and a pinch of salt. Put it all in a bowl, and beat it up until it is very 
light and white. Beat four ounces of butter to a cream, put it into the pudding, 
and ten drops of essence of lemon. Beat altogether for five minutes. Buttera 
mold, pour the pudding into it, and boil for two hours. Serve with sweet fruit 
sauce. 

BOILED RICE PUDDING. No. 2. 

Wash two teacupfuls of rice, and soak it in water for half an hour; then turn 
off the water, and mix the rice with half a pound of raisins stoned and cut in 
halves; add a little salt, tie the whole in a cloth, leaving room for the rice to 
swell to twice its natural size, and boil two hours in plenty of water; serve with 
wine sauce. 

RICE SNOW-BALLS. 

Wash two teacupfuls of rice, and boil it in one teacupful of water and one of 
milk, with a little salt; if the rice is not tender when the milk and water are 
absorbed, add a little more milk and water; when the rice is tender, flavor with 
vanilla, form it into balls, or mold it into a compact form with little cups; place 
these rice balls around the inside of a deep dish, fill the dish with a. rich soft 
custard, and serve either hot or cold. The custard and balls should be flavored 
with the same. 
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PRUNE PUDDING. 

Heat a little more than a pint of sweet milk to the boiling point, then stir in 
gradually a little cold milk in which you have rubbed smooth a heaping table- 
spoonful of corn-starch; add sugar to suit your taste; three well-beaten eggs, 
about a teaspoonful of butter, and a little grated nutmeg. Let this come to a 
boil, then pour it in a buttered pudding-dish, first adding a cupful of stewed 
prunes, with the stones taken out. Bake for from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
according to the state of the oven. Serve with or without sauce. A little cream 
improves it if poured over it when placed in saucers. 


BLACKBERRY OR WHORTLEBERRY PUDDING. 

Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of molasses, half a cupful of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little cloves and cinnamon, a teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
a little of the milk. Stir in a quart of huckleberries, floured. Boil in a well- 
buttered mold two hours. Serve with brandy sauce. 


BAKED HUCKLEBERRY PUDDING. 

One quart of ripe, fresh huckleberries or blueberries; half a teaspoonful of 
mace or nutmeg, three eggs well beaten, separately; two cupfuls of sugar; one 
tablespoonful of cold butter; one cupful of sweet milk, one pint of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Roll the berries well in the flour, and add them 
last of all. Bake half an hour and serve with sauce. There is no more delicate 
and delicious pudding than this. 


FRUIT PUDDING. 


This pudding is made without cooking and is nice prepared the day before 
used. 

Stew currants or any small fruits, either fresh or dried, sweeten with sugar 
to taste, and pour hot over thin slices of bread with the crust cut off, placed in 
a suitable dish, first a layer of bread, then the hot stewed fruit, then bread and 
fruit, then bread, leaving the fruit last. Put a plate over the top and when 
cool, set it on ice. Serve with sugar and cream. 

This pudding is very fine made with Boston crackers split open, and placed 
in layers with stewed peaches. 


BOILED CURRANT PUDDING. 
Five cupfuls of sifted flour in which two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder have 
been sifted. One-half a cupful of chopped suet; half a pound of currants, milk, 
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a pinch of salt. Wash the currants, dry them thoroughly, and pick away any 
stalks or grit; chop the suet finely; mix all the ingredients together and moisten 
with sufficient milk to make the pudding into a stiff batter; tie it up in a floured 
cloth, put it into boiling water, and boil for three hours anda half. Serve with 
jelly sance made very sweet. 

TRANSPARENT PUDDING. 

A small cupful of fresh butter warmed, but not melted, one cupful of sifted 
sugar creamed with the butter, a teaspoonful of nutmeg, grated, eight eggs, yolks 
and whites beaten separately. Beat the butter and sugar light, and then add the 
nutmeg and the beaten eggs, which should be stirred in gradually; flavor with 
vanilla, almond, peach or rosewater; stir hard; butter a deep dish, line with 
puff-paste, and bake half an hour. Then make a meringue for the top, and 
brown. Serve cold. 

SWEET-POTATO PUDDING. 

To a large sweet potato, weighing two pounds, allow half a pound of sugar, 
haif a pound of butter, one gill of sweet cream, one gill of strong wine or brandy, 
one grated nutmeg, a little lemon peel, and four eggs. Boil the potato until 
thoroughly done, mash up fine, and while hot add the sugar and butter. Set 
aside to cool while you beat the eggs light, and add the seasoning last. Line 
tin plates with puff-paste, and pour in the mixture. Bake in a moderate but 
recularly heated oven. When the puddings are drawn from the fire, cover the 
top with thinly sliced bits of preserved citron or quince marmalade. Strew the 
top thickly with granulated white sugar, and serve, with the addition of a glass 
of rich milk for each person at table. 


PINEAPPLE PUDDING. 

Butter a pudding-dish and line the bottom and sides with slices of stale cake 
(sponge cake is best); pare and slice thin a large pineapple; place in the dish first 
a layer of pineapple, then strew with sugar, then more pineapple, and so on 
until all is used. Pour over a small teacupful of water, and cover with slices of 
cake which have been dipped in cold water; cover the whole with a buttered 
plate, and bake slowly for two hours. 


ORANGE ROLEY POLEY. 

Make a light dough the same as for apple dumplings, roll it out into a narrow 
long sheet, about quarter of an inch thick. Spread thickly over it peeled and 
sliced oranges, sprinkle it plentifully with white sugar; scatter over all a tea- 
spoonful or two of grated orange-peel, then roll it up. Fold the edges well 
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together, to keep the juices from running out. Boil it in a floured cloth one hour 
andahalf. Serve it with lemon sauce. Fine. 


ROLEY POLEY PUDDING. (Apple.) 

Peel, core and slice sour apples; make a rich biscuit dough, or raised biscuit 
dough may be used if rolled thinner; roll not quite half an inch thick, lay the 
slices on the paste, roll up, tuck in the ends, prick deeply with a fork, lay it ina 
steamer, and steam hard for an hour and three-quarters. Or, wrap it in a pud- 
ding-cloth well floured; tie the ends, baste up the sides, plunge into boiling 
water, and boil continually an hour and a half, perhaps more. Stoned cherries, 
dried fruits, or any kind of berries, fresh or dried, may be used. 


FRUIT PUFF PUDDING. 

Into one pint of flour stir two teaspoonfuls baking-powder and a little salt; 
then sift and stir the mixture into milk, until very soft. Place well-greased 
cups in a steamer, put in each a spoonful of the above batter, then add one of 
berries or steamed apples, cover with another spoonful of batter, and steam 
twenty minutes. This pudding is delicious made with strawberries, and eaten 
with a sauce made of two eggs, half a cup butter, a cup of sugar beaten thor- 
oughly with a cup of boiling milk, and one cup of strawberries. 


SPONGE CAKE PUDDING. No. I. 

Bake a common sponge cake in a flat-bottomed pudding-dish; when ready to 
use, cut in six or eight pieces; split and spread with butter, and return them to 
the dish. Makeacustard with four eggs toa quart of milk; flavor and sweeten 
to taste; pour over the cake, and bake one-half hour. The cake will swell and 
fill the custard. Serve with or without sauce. 


SPONGE CAKE PUDDING. No. 2. 

Butter a pudding-mold: fill the mold with small sponge cakes or slices of 
stale plain cake, that have been soaked in a liquid made by dissolving one-half 
pint of jelly in a pint of hot water. This will be of as fine a flavor and much 
better for all than if the cake had been soaked in wine. Make a sufficient quan- 
tity of custard to fill the mold, and leave as much more to be boiled in a dish by 
itself. Set the mold, after being tightly covered, into a kettle, and boil one 
hour. Turn out of the mold, and serve with some of the other custard poured 
over it. 

GRAHAM PUDDING. 

Mix well together one half a coffee-cupful of molasses, one-quarter of a cup- 

ful of butter, one egg, one-half a cupful of milk, one-half a teaspoonful of pure 
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soda, one and one half cupfuls of good Graham flour, one small teacupful of 
raisins, spices to taste. Steam four hours, and serve with brandy or wine 
sauce, or any sauce that may be preferred. This makes a showy as wellasa 
light and wholesome dessert, and has the merit of simplicity and cheapness. 


BANANA PUDDING. 

Cut sponge cake in slices, and, in a glass dish, put alternately a layer of cake 
and a layer of bananas sliced. Make a soft custard, flavor with a little wine, 
and pour over it. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and heap over the 
whole. 

Peaches cut up, left a few hours in sugar and then scalded, and added when 
cold to thick boiled custard, made rather sweet, are a delicious dessert. 


DRIED PEACH PUDDING. 

Boil one pint of milk and while hot turn it over a pint of bread-crumbs. Stir 
into it a tablespoonful of butter, one pint of dried peaches stewed soft. When 
all is cool, add two well-beaten eggs, half of a cupful of sugar and a pinch of 
salt; flavor to taste. Put into a well-buttered pudding-dish and bake half an 
hour. 

SUET PUDDING, PLAIN. 

One cupful of chopped suet, one cupful of milk, two eggs beaten, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and enough flour to make a stiff batter, but thin enough to pour 
from aspoon. Put into a bowl, cover with a cloth, and boil three hours. The 
same, made a little thinner, with a few raisins added, and baked in a well- 
greased dish is excellent. Two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder in the flour 
improves this pudding. Orif made with sour milk and soda it is equaily as good. 


SUET PLUM PUDDING. 

One cupful of suet, chopped fine, one cupful of cooking molasses, one cupful 
of milk, one cupful of raisins, three and one-half cupfuls of flour, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, two of cinnamon, and one of nutmeg, a little salt, one tea- 
spoonful of soda; boil three hours in a pudding-mold set into a kettle of water; 
eat with common sweet sauce. If sour milk is used in place of sweet, the pud- 
ding will be much lighter. 

PEACH COBBLER. 

Line a deep dish with rich thick crust; pare and cut into halves or quarters 
some juicy, rather tart peaches; put in sugar, spices and flavoring to taste; stew 
it slightly, and put it in the lined dish; cover with thick crust of rich puff-paste, 
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and bake a rich brown; when done, break up the top crust into small pieces, and 
stir it into the fruit; serve hot or cold; very palatable without sauce, but more 
so with plain, rich cream or cream sauce, or with a rich brandy or wine. Other 
fruits can be used in place of peaches. Currants are best made in this manner: 
Press the currants through a sieve to free it from pips; to each pint of the 
pulp put two ounces of crumbed bread and four ounces of sugar; bake with a 
rim of puff-paste; serve with cream. "Whit currants may be used instead of red. 


HOMINY PUDDING. 

Two-thirds of a cupful of hominy, one and a half pints of milk, two eggs, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of extract of lemon or vanilla, one 
cupful of sugar. Boil hominy in milk one hour; then pour it on the eggs, 
extract and sugar, beaten together; add butter, pour in buttered pudding-dish, 
bake in hot oven for twenty minutes. 


BAKED BERRY ROLLS. 

Roll rich biscuit-dough thin, cut it into little squares four inches wide and 
seven inches long. Spread over with berries. Roll up the crust, and put the 
rolls in a dripping-pan just a little apart; puta piece of butter on each roll, 
spices if you like. Strew over a large handful of sugar, a little hot water. Set 
in the oven and bake like dumplings. Served with sweet sauce. 


GREEN-CORN PUDDING. 

Take two dozen full ears of sweet green corn, score the kernels and cut them 
from the cob. Scrape off what remains on the cob with a knife. Add a pint 
and a half or one quart of milk, according to the youngness and juiciness of the 
corn. Add four eggs well beaten, a half teacupful of flour, a half teacupful of 
butter, a tablespoonful of sugar, and salt to taste. Bake in a well-greased 
earthen dish, in a hot oven, two hours. Place it on the table browned and 
smoking hot, eat it with plenty of fresh butter. This can be used as a 
dessert, by serving a sweet sauce with it. If eaten plainly with butter, it 
answers as a side vegetable. 


GENEVA WAFERS. 

Two eggs, three ounces of butter, three ounces of flour, three ounces of 
pounded sugar. Well whisk the eggs, put them into a basin, and stir to them the 
butter, which should be beaten to a cream; add the flour and sifted sugar gradu- 
ally, and then mix all well together. Butter a baking-sheet, and drop on it a 
teaspoonful of the mixture at a time, leaving a space between each. Bake in 
2 cocl oven; watch the pieces of paste, and, when half done, roll them up like 
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wafers, and put in a small wedge of bread or piece of wood, to keep them in 
shape. Return them to the oven untilcrisp. Before serving, remove the bread, 
put a spoonful of preserve in the widest end, and fill up with whipped cream. 
This is a very pretty and ornamental dish for the supper-table, and is very nice, 
and very easily made. 

MINUTE PUDDING. No. I. 

Set a sauce-pan or deep frying-pan on the stove, the bottom and sides well 
buttered, put into it a quart of sweet milk, a pinch of salt, and a piece of butter 
as large as half an egg; when it boils have ready a dish of sifted flour, stir it 
into the boiling milk, sifting it through your fingers, a handful at a time, until 
it becomes smooth and quite thick. Turn it into a dish that has been dipped in 
water. Make a sauce very sweet to serve with it. Maple molasses is fine with 
it. This pudding is much improved by adding canned berries or fresh ones just 
before taking from the stove. 

MINUTE PUDDING. No. 2. 

One quart of milk, salt, two eggs, about a pint of flour. Beat the eggs well; 
add the flour and enough milk to make it smooth. Butter the sauce-pan and 
put in the remainder of the milk well salted; when it boils, stir in the flour, 
eggs, etc., lightly; let it cook well. It should be of the consistency of thick corn 
mush. Serve immediately with the following simple sauce, wz: Rich milk or 
cream sweetened to taste, and flavored with grated nutmeg. 


SUNDERLAND PUDDING. 

One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of cold butter, a pint of milk, two cupfuls 
of sifted flour, and five eggs. Make the milk hot; stir in the butter, and let it 
cool before the other ingredients are added to it; then stir in the sugar, flour, 
and eggs, which should be well whisked, and omit the whites of two; flavor 
with a little grated lemon-rind, and beat the mixture well. Butter some small 
cups, rather more than half fill them; bake from twenty minutes to half an 
hour, according to the size of the puddings, and serve with fruit, custard or 
wine sauce, a little of which may be poured over them. They may be dropped 
by spoonfuls on buttered tins, and baked, if cups are not convenient. 


JELLY PUDDINGS. 

Two cupfuls of very fine, stale biscuit or bread-crumbs; one cupful of rich 
milk—half cream, if you can get it; five eggs, beaten very light; half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, stirred in boiling water; one cupful of sweet jelly, jam or mar- 
mialade. Scald the milk and pour over the crumbs. Beat until half cold, and 
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stir in the beaten yolks, then whites, finally the soda. Fill large cups half full 
with the batter; set in a quick oven and bake half an hour. When done, turn 
out quickly, and dexterously; with a sharp knife make an incision in the side of 
each; pull partly open, and put a liberal spoonful of the conserve within. Close 
the slit by pinching the edges with your fingers. Eat warm with sweetened 
cream. 
QUICK PUDDING. 

Soak and split some crackers; lay the surface over with raisins and citron; 
put the halves together, tie them in a bag, and boil fifteen minutes in milk and 
water: delicious with rich sauce. 


READY PUDDING. 

Make a batter of one quart of milk, and about one pound of flour; add six 
eggs, the yolks and whites separately beaten, a teaspoonful of salt and four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. It should be as stiff as can possibly be stirred witha 
spoon. Dip a spoonful at a time into quick boiling water, boil from five to ten 
minutes, take out. Serve hot with sauce or syrup. 


A ROYAL DESSERT. 


Cut a stale cake into slices an inch and a half in thickness; pour over them 
a little good, sweet cream; then fry lzghtly in fresh butter in a smooth frying- 
pan; when done, place over each slice of cake a layer of preserves; or, you may 
make a rich sauce to be served with it. 

Another dish equally as good, is to dip thin slices of bread into fresh milk; 
have ready two eggs well-beaten; dip the slices in the egg, and fry them in 
butter to a light brown; when fried, pour over them asyrup, any kind that you 
choose, and serve hot. 


HUCKLEBERRIES WITH CRACKERS AND CREAM. 


Pick over carefully one quart of blueberries, and keep them on ice until 
wanted. Put into each bowl, for each guest, two soda-crackers, broken in not 
too small pieces; add a few tablespoonfuls of berries, a teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar, and fill the bowl with the richest of cold, sweet cream. This is an old- 
fashioned New England breakfast dish. It also answers for a dessert. 
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BRANDY SAUCE, COLD. 


Two cupfuls of powdered sugar, half a cupful of butter, one wine-glassful of 
brandy, cinnamon and nutmeg, a teaspoonful of each. Warm the butter 
slightly, and work it to a light cream with the sugar, then add the brandy and 
spices; beat it hard and set aside until wanted. Should be put into a mold to 
look nicely, and serve on a flat dish. 


BRANDY OR WINE SAUCE. No.1. 

Stir a heaping teaspoonful of corn-starch in a little cold water to a smooth 
paste (or instead use a tablespoonful of sifted flour); add to it a cupful of boiling 
water, with one cupful of sugar, a piece of butter as large as an egg, boil all 
together ten minutes. Remove from the fire, and when cool, stir into it half of 
a cupful of brandy or wine. It should be about as thick as thin syrup. 


RICH WINE SAUCE. No. 2. 

One cupful of butter, two of powdered sugar, half a cupful of wine. Beat 
the butter toa cream. Add the sugar gradually, and when very light add the 
wine, which has been made hot, a little at a time, a teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg. Place the bowl in a basin of hot water, and stir for two minutes. The 
sauce should be smooth and foamy. 


BRANDY OR WINE SAUCE. No. 3 
Take one cupful of butter, two of powdered sugar, the whites of two eggs, 
five tablespoonfuls of sherry wine or brandy, and a quarter of a cupful of boiling 
water. Beat butter and sugar to a cream, add the whites of the eggs, one at a 
time, unbeaten, and then the wine or brandy. Place the bow] in hot water, and 
stir till smooth and frothy. 
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SAUCE FOR PLUM-PUDDING. (Superior.) 

Cream together a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of butter; when light 
and creamy, add the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. Stir into this one wine- 
glass of wine or one of brandy, a pinch of salt and one large cupful of hot cream 
or rich milk. Beat this mixture well; place it in a sauce-pan over the fire, stir 
it until it cooks sufficiently to thicken like cream. Be sure and not let it boil. 
Delicious. 

LIQUID BRANDY SAUCE. 

Brown over the fire three tablespoonfuls of sugar; add a cupful of water, six 
whole cloves and a piece of stick cinnamon, the yellow rind of a lemon cut very 
thin; let the sauce boil, strain while hot, then pour it into a sauce bowl contain- 
ing the juice of the lemon and a cup of brandy. Serve warm. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SAUCE. 

Cream together a cupful of sifted sugar and half a cupful of butter, add a 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and an egg well beaten. Boil a teacupful of 
milk and turn it, boiling hot, over the mixture slowly, stirring all the time; this 
will cook the egg smoothly. It may be served cold or hot. 


SUGAR SAUCE. 

One coffee-cupful of granulated sugar, half of a cupful of water, a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut. Boil all together until it becomes the consistency of 
syrup. Flavor with lemon or vanilla extract. A tablespoonful of lemon-juice 
isan improvement. Nice with cottage pudding. 


LEMON SAUCE. 

One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, one egg beaten light, one lemon, 
juice and grated rind, half a cupful of boilmg water; put in a tin basin and 
thicken over steam. 

LEMON CREAM SAUCE, HOT. 

Put half a pint of new milk on the fire, and when it boils stir into it one tea- 
spoonful of wheat flour, four ounces of sugar and the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs; remove it from the fire and add the grated rind and the juice of one lemon; 
stir it well, and serve hot in a sauce tureen. 


ORANGE CREAM SAUCE, HOT. 


This is made as ‘‘ Lemon Cream Sauce,”’ substituting orange for lemon. 
Creams for puddings, pies and fritters, may be made in the same manner 
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with any other flavoring; if flour is used in making them, it should boil in the 
milk three or four minutes. 


COLD LEMON SAUCE. 
Beat to a cream one teacupful of butter and two teacupfuls of fine white sugar; 
then stir in the juice and grated rind of one lemon; grate nutmeg upon the 
sauce, and serve on a flat dish. 


COLD ORANGE SAUCE. 
Beat to a cream one teacupful of butter and two teacupfuls of fine white sugar; 
then stir in the grated rind of one orange and the juice of two; stir until all the 
orange-juice is absorbed; grate nutmeg upon the sauce, and serve on a flat dish. 


COLD CREAM SAUCE. 
Stir to a cream one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, then add a cupful 
of sweet, thick, cold cream, fiavor to taste. Stir well, and set it in a cool place. 


CREAM SAUCE, WARM. 

Heat a pint of cream slowly in a double boiler; when nearly boiling, set it off 
from the fire, put into it half a cupful of sugar, a little nutmeg or vanilla extract; 
stir it thoroughly, and add, when cool, the whites of two well-beaten eggs. Set 
it on the fire in a dish containing hot water to keep it warm until needed, stir- 
ring once or more. 

CARAMEL SAUCE. 

Place over the fire a sauce-pan; when it begins to be hot, put into it four 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, and one tablespoonful of water. Stir it continu- 
ally for three or four minutes, until all the water evaporates; then watch it 
carefully until it becomes a delicate brown color. Have ready a pint of cold 
water and cup of sugar mixed with some flavoring; turn it into the sauce-pan 
with the browned sugar, and let it simmer for ten minutes; then add half a glass 
of brandy or a glass of wine. The wine or brandy may be omitted if preferred. 


A GOOD, PLAIN SAUCE. 

A good sauce to go with plain fruit puddings is made by mixing one cupful 
of brown sugar, one cupful of best molasses, half a cupful of butter, one large 
teaspoonful of flour; add the juice and grated rind of one lemon, half a nutmeg, 
grated, half a teaspoonful of cloves and cinnamon. When these are all stirred 
together, add a teacupful of boiling water; stir it constantly, put into a sauce- 
pan and let it boil until clear; then strain. 
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OLD-STYLE SAUCE. 

One pint of sour cream, the juice and finely grated rind of a large lemon; 
sugar to taste. Beat hard and long until the sauce is very light. This is delic- 
ious with cold ‘‘ Brown Betty ’’—a form of cold farina, corn-starch, blanc-mange, 
and the like. 

PLAIN COLD, HARD SAUCE. 

Stir together one cupful of white sugar, and half a cupful of butter, until it 
is creamy and light; add flavoring to taste. This is very nice, flavored with the 
juice of raspberries or strawberries, or beat into it a cupful of ripe strawberries 
or raspberries and the white of an egg, beaten stiff. 


CUSTARD SAUCE. 

One cupful of sugar, two beaten eggs, one pint of milk, flavoring to taste, 
brandy or wine, if preferred. 

Heat the milk to boiling, add by degrees the beaten eggs and sugar, put in 
the flavoring, and set within a pan of boiling water; stir until it begins to 
thicken; then take it off, and stir in the brandy or wine gradually; set, until 
wanted, within a pan of boiling water. 


MILK SAUCE: No.1. 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of flour in cold milk; see that it is free from lumps. 
Whisk an ounce of butter and a cupful of sugar to a cream, and add to it a 
pinch of salt. Mix together half a pint of milk, one egg, and the flour; stir this 
into the butter, and add a dash of nutmeg, or any flavor; heat until near the 
boiling point, and serve. Very nice in place of cold cream. 


MILK OR CREAM SAUCE. 
Cream or rich milk, simply sweetened with plenty of white sugar and flavored, 
answers the purpose of some kinds of pudding, and can be made very quickly. 


FRUIT SAUCE. 

Two thirds of a cupful of sugar, a pint of raspberries or strawberries, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter and a cupful of hot water. Boil all together slowly, 
removing the scum as fast as it rises; then strain through a sieve. This is 
very good served with dumplings or apple puddings. 


JELLY SAUCE. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of sugar and half a cupful of jelly over the fire in a 
cupful of boiling water, adding also two tablespoonfuls of butter; then stir into 
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it 4 teaspoonful of corn-starch, dissolved in half a cupful of water or wine; add 
it to the jelly, and let it come toa boil. Set it in adish of hot water to keep it 
warm until time to serve; stir occasionally. Any fruit jelly can be used. 


COMMON SWEET SAUCE. 


Inty a pint of water stir a paste made of a tablespooonful of corn-starch or 
flour (rubbed smocth with a little cold water); add a cupful of sugar and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. Cook well for three minutes. Take from the fire and add 


a piece of butter as large as a small egg; when cool, flavor with a tablespoonful 
of vaniula or lemon extract. 


SYRUP FOR FRUIT SAUCE. 


An excellent syrup for fruit sauce is made of Morello cherries (red, sour 
cherries). For each pound of cherry juice, allow half a pound of sugar and six 
cherry kernels ; seed the cherries and let them stand in a bowl over night; in 
the murning, press them through a fine cloth which has been dipped in boiling 
water; weigh the juice, add the sugar, boil fifteen minutes, removing all the 
scum. Fill small bottles that are perfectly dry with the syrup; when it is cold, 
cork the bottles tightly, seal them and keep them in a cool place, standing 
upright. 

Most excellent to put into pudding sauces. 


ROSE BRANDY. (For Cakes and Puddings.) 


Gather the leaves of roses while the dew is on them, and as soon as they 
open, put them into a wide-mouthed bottle, and when the bottle is full, pour in 
the best of fourth proof French brandy. 

It will be fit for use in three or four weeks, and may be frequently replenished. 
It is sometimes considered preferable to wine as a flavoring to pastries and pud- 
ding sauces. 


LEMON BRANDY. (For Cakes and Puddings.) 


When you use lemons for punch or lemonade, do not throw away tne peels, 
but cut them in small pieces—the thin yellow outside (the thick part is not good), 
and put them in a glass jar or bottle of brandy. You will find this brandy useful 
for many purposes. 

In the same way keep for use the kernels of peach and plum stones, pound-: 
ing them slightly before you put them into the brandy. 
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Fruit for preserving should be sound and free from all defects, using white 
sugar, and also that which is dry, which produces the nicest syrup; dark sugar 
can be used by being clarified, which is done by dissolving two pounds of sugar 
in a pint of water; add to it the white of an egg, and beat it well, put it intoa 
preserving kettle on the fire, and stir with a wooden spoon. As soon as it begins 
to swell and boil up, throw in a little cold water; let it boil up again, take it off, 
and remove the scum; boil it again, throw in more cold water, and remove the 
scum; repeat until it is clear and pours like oil from the spoon. 

In the old way of preserving, we used pound for pound, when they were kept 
in stone jars or crocks; now, as most preserves are put up in sealed jars or cans, 
less sugar seems sufficient; three-quarters of a pound of sugar is generally all 
that is required for a pound of fruit. 

Fruit should be boiled in a porcelain-lined or granite-ware dish, if possible; 
but other utensils, copper or metal, if made bright and clean, answer as well. 

Any of the fruits that have been preserved in syrup may be converted into 
dry preserves, by first draining them from the syrup, and then drying them in a 
stove or very moderate oven, adding to them a quantity of powdered loaf sugar, 
which will gradually penetrate the fruit, while the fluid parts of the syrup gently 
evaporate. They should be dried in the stove or oven on a sieve, wud turned 
every six or eight hours, fresh powdered sugar being sifted over them every time 
they are turned. Afterwards, they are to be kept in a dry situation, in drawers 
or boxes. Currants and cherrics preserved whole in this manner, in bunches, 
are extremely elegant, and have a fine flavor. In this way it is, also, that 
orange and lemon chips are preserved. 

Mold can be prevented from forming on fruit jellies by pouring a little melted 
paraffine over the top. When cool, it will harden to a solid cake, which can be 
easily removed when the jelly is used, and saved to use over again anott.ex year. 
Ii is perfectly harmless and tasteless. 
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Large glass tumblers are the best for keeping jellies, much better than large 
vessels, for by being opened frequently they soon spoil; a paper should be cut to 
fit, and placed over the jelly; then put on the lid or cover, with thick paper 
rubbed over on the inside with the white of an egg. 

There cannot be too much care taken in selecting fruit for jellies, for if the 
fruit is over ripe, any amount of time in boiling will never make it jelly,—there 
is where so many fail in making good jelly; and another important matter is 
overlooked—that of carefully skimming off the juice after it begins to boil and 
a scum rises from the bottom to the top; the juice should not be stirred, but the 
scum carefully taken off: if allowed to boil under, the jelly will not be clear. 

When either preserves or canned fruits show any indications of fermenta- 
tion, they should be immediately reboiled with more sugar, to save them. It is 
much better to be generous with the sugar at first, than to have any losses after- 
wards. Keep all preserves ina cool, dry closet. 


PRESERVED CHERRIES. 

Take large, ripe Morella cherries; weigh them, and to each pound allowa 
pound of loaf sugar. Stone the cherries, (opening them with a sharp quill,) and 
save the juice that comes from them in the process. As you stone them, throw 
them into a large pan or tureen, and strew about half the sugar over them, and 
let them lie in it an hour or two after they are all stoned. Then put them into 
a preserving-kettle with the remainder of the sugar, and boil and skim them till 
the fruit is clear and the syrup thick. 


PRESERVED CRANBERRIES. 

The cranberries must be large and ripe. Wash them, and to six quarts of 
cranberries allow nine pounds of the best loaf sugar. Take three quarts of the 
cranberries, and put them into a stew-pan with a pint and a half of water. 
Cover the pan, and boil or stew them till they are all to pieces. Then squeeze 
the juice through a jelly bag. Put the sugar into a preserving kettle, pour the 
cranberry juice over it, and let it stand until it is all melted, stirring it up fre- 
quently. Then place the kettle over the fire, and put in the remaining three 
quarts of whole cranberries. Let them boil till they are tender, clear, and of a 
bright color, skimming them frequently. When done, put them warm into jars 
with the syrup, which should be like a thick jelly. 


PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES. 
For every pound of fruit weigh a pound of refined sugar, put them with the 
sugar over the fire in a porcelain kettle, bring to a boil slowly about twenty 
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minutes. Take them out carefully with a perforated skimmer, and fill your hot 
jars nearly full; boil the juice a few minutes longer, and fill up the jars; seal 
them hot. Keep in a cool, dry place. 


TO PRESERVE BERRIES WHOLE. (Excellent.) 


Buy the fruit when not too ripe, pick over immediately, wash if absolutely 
necessary, and put in glass jars, filling each one about two-thirds full. 

Put in the preserving kettle a pound of sugar and one cupful of water for 
every two pounds of fruit, and let it comeslowly to a boil. Pour thissyrup into 
the jars over the berries, filling them up to the brim; then set the jars in a pot 
of cold water on the stove, and let the water boil and the fruit become scalding 
hot. Now take them out and seal perfectly tight. If this process is followed 
thoroughly, the fruit will keep for several years. 


PRESERVED EGG PLUMS. 

Use a pound of sugar for a pound of plums; wash the plums, and wipe dry; 
put the sugar on a slow fire in the preserving-kettle, with as much water as 
will melt the sugar, and let it simmer slowly; then prick each plum thoroughly 
with a needle, or a fork with fine prongs, and place a layer of them in the syrup; 
let them cook until they lose their color a little and the skins begin to break; 
then lift them out with a perforated skimmer, and place them singly in a large 
dish to cool; then put another layer of plums in the syrup, and let them cook 
and cool in the same manner, until the whole are done; as they cool, carefully 
replace the broken skins so as not to spoil the appearance of the plums; when 
the last layer is finished, return the first to the kettle, and boil until transparent; 
do the same with each layer; while the latest cooked are cooling, place the first 
in glass jars; when all are done, pour the hot syrup over them; when they are 
cold, close as usual; the jelly should be of the color and consistency of rich wine 
jelly. 

PRESERVED PEACHES. 


Peaches for preserving may be ripe but not soft; cut them in halves, take out 
the stones, and pare them neatly; take as many pounds of white sugar as of 
fruit, put to each pound of sugar a teacupful of water; stir it until it is dissolved; 
set it over a moderate fire; when it is boiling hot, put in the peaches; let them 
boil gently until a pure, clear, uniform color; turn those at the bottom to the top 
carefully with a skimmer several times; do not hurry them. When they are 
clear, take each half up with a spoon, and spread the halves on flat dishes to 
become cold. When all are done, let the syrup boil until it is quite thick; pour it 
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into a large pitcher, and let it set to cool and settle. When the peaches are cold 
put them carefully into jars, and pour the syrup over them, leaving any sedi- 
ment which has settled at the bottom, or strain the syrup. Some of the kernels 
from the peach-stones may be put in with the peaches while boiling. Let them 
remain open one night, then cover. 

In like manner quince, plum, apricot, apple, cherry, greengage and othe1 
fruit preserves are made; in every case fine large fruit should be taken, free 
from imperfections, and the slightest bruises or other fault should be removed. 


PRESERVED GREEN TOMATOES. 

Take one peck of green tomatoes. Slice six fresh lemons without removing 
the skins, but taking out the seeds; put to this quantity six pounds of sugar, 
common white, and boil until transparent and the syrup thick. Ginger root 
may be added, if liked. 

PRESFRVED APPLES. (Whole.) 

Peel and core large firm applies (pippins are best). Throw them into water 
as you pare them. Boil the parings in water for fifteen minutes, allowing a 
pint to one pound of fruit. Then strain, and, adding three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of water, as measured at first, with enough lemon-peel, 
orange-peel or mace, to impart a pleasant flavor, return to the kettle. When 
the syrup has been well-skimmed and is clear, pour it boiling hot over the 
apples, which must be drained from the water in which they have hitherto 
stood. Let them remain in the syrup until both are perfectly cold. Then, 
covering closely, let them simmer over a slow fire until transparent. When all 
the minutize of these directions are attended to, the fruit will remain unbroken, 
and present a beautiful and inviting appearance. 


PRESERVED QUINCES. 

_ Pare, core and quarter your fruit, then weigh it and allow an equal quantity 
of white sugar. Take the parings and cores, and put in a preserving-kettle; 
cover them with water and boil for half an hour; then strain through a hair 
sieve, and put the juice back into the kettle and boil the quinces in it a little at a 
time until they are tender; lift out as they are done with a drainer and lay on 
a dish; if the liquid seems scarce add more water. When all are cooked, throw 
into this liquor the sugar, and allow it to boil ten minutes before putting in the 
quinces; let them boil until they change color, say one hour and a quarter, on a 
slow fire; while they are boiling occasionally slip a silver spoon under them to 
see that they do not burn, but on no account stir them. Have two fresh lemons 
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cut in thin slices, and when the fruit is being put in jars lay a slice or two in each. 
Quinces may be steamed until tender. 


PRESERVED PEARS. 

One pound of fruit, one pound of sugar; pare off the peeling thin. Make a 
nice syrup of nearly one cupful of water and one pound of sugar, and when 
clarified by boiling and skimming put in the pears and stew gently until clear. 
Choose rather pears like the Seckle for preserving, both on account of the flavor 
and size. A nice way is to stick a clove in the blossom end of each pear, for 
this fruit seems to require some extraneous flavor to bring out its own piquancy. 
Another acceptable addition to pear preserves may be found instead, by adding 
the juice and thinly pared rind of one lemon to each five pounds of fruit. If the 
pears are hard and tough, parboil them until tender before beginning to pre- 
serve, and from the same water take what you need for making their syrup. 

If you can procure only large pears to preserve, cut them into halves, or even 
slices, so that they can get done more quickly, and lose nothing in appearance, 
either. 

PINEAPPLE PRESERVES. 

Twist off the top and bottom, and pare off the rough outside of pineapples; 
then weigh them and cut them in slices, chips or quarters, or cut them in four 
or six, and shape each piece like a whole pineapple; to each pound of fruit, put a 
teacupful of water; put it in a preserving kettle, cover it and set it over the 
fire, and let them boil gently until they are tender and clear; then take them 
from the water, by sticking a fork in the centre of each slice, or with a skimmer, 
into a dish. 

Put to the water white sugar, a pound for each pound of fruit; stir it until it 
is all dissolved; then putin the pineapple, cover the kettle, and let them boil 
gently until transparent thoughout; when it is so, take it out, let it cool, and 
put it in glass jars; let the syrup boil or simmer gently until it is thick and rich, 
and when nearly cool, pour it over the fruit. The next day secure the jars, as 
before directed. 

Pineapple done in this way is a beautiful and delicious preserve. The usual 
manner of preserving it, by putting it into the syrup without first boiling it, 
makes it little better than sweetened leather, 


TO PRESERVE WATERMELON RIND AND CITRON. 
Pare off the green skin, cut the watermelon rind into pieces. Weigh the 
pieces, and allow to each pound a pound and a half of loaf sugar. Line your 
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kettle with green vine-leaves, and put in the pieces without the sugar. <A layer 
of vine-leaves must cover each layer of melon rind. Pour in water to cover the 
whole, and place a thick cloth over the kettle. Simmer the fruit for two hours, 
after scattering a few bits of alum amongst it. Spread the melon rind on a dish 
to cool. Melt the sugar, using a pint of water to a pound anda half of sugar, 
and mix with it some beaten white of egg. Boil and skim the sugar. When 
quite clear, put in the rind, and let it boil two hours; take out the rind, boil 
the syrup again, pour it over the rind, and let it remain all night. The next 
morning, boil the syrup with lemon-juice, allowing one lemon to a quart of 
syrup. When it is thick enough to hang in a drop from the point of a spoon, it 
is done. Put the rind in jars, and pour over it the syrup. It is not fit for use 
immediately. 

Citrons may be preserved in the same manner, first paring off the outer skin, 
and cutting them into quarters. Also green limes. 


TO PRESERVE AND DRY GREENGAGES. 


To every pound of sugar allow one pound of fruit, one quarter pint of water. 

For this purpose, the fruit must be used before it is quite ripe, and part of 
the stalk must be left on. Weigh the fruit, rejecting all that is in the least 
degree blemished, and put it into a lined sauce-pan with the sugar and water, 
which should have been previously boiled together to a rich syrup. Boil the 
fruit in this for ten minutes, remove it from the fire, and drain the greengages. 
The next day boil up the syrup and put in the fruit again, let it simmer for 
three minutes, and drain the syrup away. Continue this process for five or 
six days, and the last time place the greengages, when drained, on a hair-sieve, 
and put them in an oven or warm spot to dry; keep them in a box, with paper 
between each layer, in a place free from damp. 


PRESERVED PUMPKINS. 

To each pound of pumpkin allow one pound of roughly pounded loaf sugar, 
one gill of lemon-juice. 

Obtain a good, sweet pumpkin; halve it, take out the seeds, and pare off the 
rind; cut it into neat slices. Weigh the pumpkin, put the slices in a pan or deep 
dish in layers, with the sugar sprinkled between them; pour the lemon-juice 
over the top, and let the whole remain for two or three days. Boil all together, 
adding half a pint of water to every three pounds of sugar used until the 
pumpkin becomes tender; then turn the whole into a pan, where let it remain 
for a week; then drain off the syrup, boil it until it is quite thick; skim, and 
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pour it boiling over the pumpkin. A little bruised ginger, and lemon-rind, 
thinly pared, may be boiled in the syrup to flavor the pumpkin. 
—A Southern recipe. 
PRESERVING FRUIT. (New Mode.) 

Housekeepers who dislike the tedious, old-time fashion of clarifying sugar 
and boiling the fruit, will appreciate the following two recipes, no fire being 
needed in their preparation. The first is for ‘‘ tutti frutti,’? and has been re- 
peatedly tested with unvarying success. 

Put one quart of white, preserving, fine Batavia brandy into a two-gallon 
stone jar that has a tightly fitting top. Then for every pound of fruit, in prime 
condition and perfectly dry, which you put in the brandy, use three-quarters of 
a pound of granulated sugar; stir every day so that the sugar will be dissolved, 
using a clean, wooden spoon kept for the purpose. Every sort of fruit may be 
used, beginning with strawberries and ending with plums. Be sure and have at 
least one pound of black cherries, as they make the color of the preserve very 
rich. ‘Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, apricots, cherries (sweet and sour), 
peaches, plums, are all used, and, if you like, currants and grapes. Plums and 
grapes should be peeled and seeded, apricots and peaches peeled and cut in 
quarters or eighths or dice; cherries also must be seeded: quinces may be steamed 
until tender. The jar must be kept in a cool, dry place, and the daily stirring 
must never be forgotten, for that is the secret of success. You may use as much 
of one sort of fruit as you like, and it may be put in from day to day, just as 
you happen to have it. Half the quantity of spirits may be used. The preserve 
will be ready for use within a week after the last fruit is put in, and will keep 
for a number of months. We have found it good eight months after making. 

The second is as follows: Take some pure white vinegar and mix with it 
granulated sugar until a syrup is formed quite free from acidity. Pour this 
syrup into earthen jars and put in it good, perfectly ripe fruit, gathered in dry 
weather. Cover the jars tight, and put them in a dry place. The contents will 
keep for six or eight months, and the flavor of the fruit will be excellent. 


TO PRESERVE FRUIT WITHOUT SUGAR. 
Cherries, strawberries, sliced pineapple, plums, apricots, gooseberries, etc., 
may be preserved in the following manner—to be used the same as fresh fruit. 
Gather the fruit before it is very ripe; put it in wide-mouthed bottles made 
for the purpose; fill them as full as they will hold, and cork them tight; seal the 
corks; put some hay in a large sauce-pan, set in the bottles, with hay between 
them to prevent their touching; then fill the sauce-pan with water to the necks 
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of the bottles, and set it over the fire until the water is nearly boiling, then take 
it off; let it stand until the bottles are cold. Keep them in a cool place until 
wanted, when the fruit will be found equal to fresh. 


NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING FRUIT. 

A new method of preserving fruit is practiced in England. Pears, apples 
and other fruits are reduced to a paste by jamming, which is then pressed into 
cakes and gently dried. ~ When required for use it is only necessary to pour four 
times their weight of boiling water over them, and allow them to soak for twenty 
minutes, and then add sugar to suit the taste. The fine flavor of the fruit is 
said to be retained to perfection. The cost of the prepared product is scarcely 
greater than that of the original fruit, differing with the supply and price of the 
latter; the keeping qualities are excellent, so that it may be had at any time of 
the year, and bears long sea-voyages without detriment. No peeling or coring 
is require !, so there is no waste. 


FRUIT JELLIES. 

Take a stone jar and put in the fruit, place this in a kettle of tepid water, 
and set on the fire; let it boil closely covered, until the fruit is broken to pieces; 
strain, pressing the bag, a stout, coarse one, hard, putting in a few handfuls 
each time, and between each squeezing turning it inside out to scald off the pulp 
and skins; to each pint of juice allow a pound of loaf sugar; set the juice on 
alone to boil, and while it is boiling, put the sugar into shallow dishes or pans, 
and heat it in the oven, watching and stirring the sugar to prevent burning; 
boil the juice just twenty minutes from the time it begins fairly to boil; by this 
time the sugar should be very hot; throw the sugar into the boiling juice, stir- 
ring rapidly all the time; withdraw the spoon when all is thoroughly dissolved; 
let the jelly come to a boil to make all certain; withdraw the kettle instantly 
from the fire; roll your glasses and cups in hot water, and fill with the scalding 
liquid; the jelly will form within an hour; when cold, close and tie up as you 
do preserves. 

CURRANT JELLY. 

Currants for jelly should be perfectly ripe and gathered the first week of 
the season; they lose their jelly property if they hang on the bushes too 
long, and become too juicy—the juice will not be apt to congeal. Strip them 
from the stalks, put them into a stone jar, and set it in a vessel of hot water 
over the fire; keep the water around it boiling until the currants are all broken, 
stirring them up occasionally. Then squeeze them through a coarse cloth or 
towel. Toeach pint of juice allow a pound and a quarter of refined sugar. Put 
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the sugar into a porcelain kettle, pour the juice over it, stirring frequently. 
Skim it before it boils; boil about twenty minutes, or until it congeals in the 
spoon when held in the air. Pour it into hot jelly glasses and seal when cool. 

Wild frost grape jelly is nice made after this recipe. 

CURRANT JELLY. (New Method.) 

This recipe for making superior jelly without heat is given in a Parisian 
journal of chemistry, which may be worth trying by some of our readers. The 
currants are to be washed and squeezed in the usual way, and the juice placed 
in a stone or earthen vessel, and set away in a cool place in the cellar. In about 
twenty-four hours a considerable amount of froth will cover the surface, pro- 
duced by fermentation, and this must be removed, and the whole strained again 
through the jelly bag, then weighed, and an equal weight of powdered white 
sugar is to be added. This is to be stirred constantly until entirely dissolved, 
and then put into jars, tied up tightly, and set away. At the end of another 
twenty-four hours a perfectly transparent jelly of the most satisfactory flavor 
will be formed, which will keep as long as if it had been cooked. 

QUINCE JELLY. 

Quinces for jelly should not be quite ripe, they should be a fine yellow; rub 
off the down from them, core them, and cut them small; put them in a presery- 
ing kettle with a teacupful of water for each pound; let them stew gently until 
soft, without mashing; put them in a thin muslin bag with the liquor; press 
them very lightly; to each pint of the liquor put a pound of sugar; stir it until 
it is all dissolved, then set it over the fire, and let it boil gently, until by cooling 
some on a plate you find it a good jelly; then turn it into pots or tumblers, and 
when cold, secure as directed for jellies. 


RASPBERRY JELLY. 

To each pint of juice allow one pound of sugar. Let the raspberries be freshly 
gathered, quite ripe, picked from the stalks; put them into a large jar after 
breaking the fruit a little with a wooden spoon, and place this jar, covered, in a 
sauce-pan of boiling water. When the juice is well drawn, which will be in 
from three-quarters to one hour, strain the fruit through a fine hair sieve or 
cloth; measure the juice, and to every pint allow the above proportion of white 
sugar. Put the juice and sugar into a preserving-pan, place it over the fire, and 
boil gently until the jelly thickens, when a little is poured on a plate; carefully 
remove all the scum as it rises, pour the jelly into small pots, cover down, and 
keep ina dry place. This jelly answers for making raspberry cream, and for 
flavoring various sweet dishes, when, in winter, the fresh fruit is not obtainable. 
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APPLE JELLY; 

Select apples that are rather tart and highly flavored; slice them without 
paring; place in a porcelain preserving-kettle, cover with water, and let them 
cook slowly until the apples look red. Pour into a colander, drain off the juice, 
and let this run through a jelly-bag; return to the kettle, which must be care- 
fully washed, and boil half an hour; measure it and allow to every pint of juice 
a pound of sugar and half the juice of a lemon; boil quickly for ten minutes. 

The juice of apples, boiled in shallow vessels, without a particle of sugar, 
makes the most sparkling, delicious jelly imaginable. Red apples will give jelly 
the color and clearness of claret, while that from light fruit is like amber. Take 
the cider just as it is made, not allowing it to ferment at all, and, if possible, 
boil it in a pan, flat, very large, and shallow. 


GRAPE JELLY. 


Mash well the berries so as to remove the skins; pour all into a preserving: 
kettle, and cook slowly for a few minutes to extract the juice; strain through 
a colander, and then through a flannel jelly-bag, keeping as hot as possible, for 
if not allowed to cool before putting again on the stove the jelly comes much 
stiffer; afew quince seeds boiled with the berries the first time tend to stiffen 
it; measure the juice, allowing a pound of loaf sugar to every pint of juice, and 
boil fast for at least half an hour. Try a little, and if it seems done, remove 
and put into glasses. 

FLORIDA ORANGE JELLY. 

Grate the yellow rind of two Florida oranges and two lemons, and squeeze 
the juice into a porcelain-lined preserving-kettle, adding the juice of two more 
oranges, and removing all the seeds; put in the grated rind a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, or more if the fruit is sour, and a gill of water, and boil these ingre- 
dients together until a rich syrup is formed; meantime, dissolve two ounces of 
gelatine in a quart of warm water, stirring it over the fire until it is entirely dis- 
solved; then add the syrup, strain the jelly, and cool it in molds wet in cold water. 


CRAB-APPLE JELLY. 


The apples should be juicy and ripe: The fruit is then quartered, the black 
spots in the cores removed, afterward put into a preserving-kettle over the fire, 
with a teacupful of water in the bottom to prevent burning; more water is added 
as it evaporates while cooking. When boiled to a pulp, strain the apples through 
a coarse flannel, then proceed as for currant jelly. 
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PEACH, JE CEM: 

Pare the peaches, take out the stones, then slice them; add to them about a 
quarter of the kernels. Place them in a kettle with enough water to cover 
them. Stir them often until the fruit is well cooked, then strain, and to every pint 
of the juice add the juice of a lemon; measure again, allowing a pound of sugar 
to each pint of juice; heat the sugar very hot, and add when the juice has boiled 
twenty minutes; let it come to a boil, and take instantly from the fire. 


ORANGE SYRUP. 

Pare the oranges, squeeze and strain the juice from the pulp. To one pint of 
juice allow one pound and three-quarters of loaf sugar. Put the juice and sugar 
together, boil and skim it until it is cream; then strain it through a flannel bag, 
and let it stand until it becomes cool, then put in bottles and cork tight. 

Lemon syrup is made in the same way, except that you scald the lemons, 
and squeeze out the juice, allowing rather more sugar. 


ORANGE MARMALADE. 

Allow pound for pound. Pare half the oranges, and cut the rind into shreds. 
Boil in three waters until tender, and set aside. Grate the rind of the remaining 
oranges; take off, and throw away every bit of the thick white inner skin; 
quarter all the oranges and take out the seeds. Chop, or cut them into small 
pieces; drain all the juice that will come away, without pressing them, over the 
sugar; heat this, stirring until the sugar is dissolved, adding a very little water, 
unless the oranges are very juicy. Boil and skim five or six minutes; put in 
the boiled shreds, and cook ten minutes; then the chopped fruit and grated peel, 
and boil twenty minutes longer. When cold, put into small jars, tied up with 
bladder or paper next the fruit, cloths dipped in wax over all. <A nicer way still 
is to put away in tumblers with self-adjusting metal tops. Press brandied tissue 
paper down closely to the fruit. 


LEMON MARMALADE 
Is made as you would prepare orange—allowing a pound and a quarter of 
sugar to a pound of the fruit, and using but half the grated peel. 


RAISINS. (A French Marmalade.) 
This recipe is particularly valuable at seasons when fruit is scarce. Take six 
fine large cooking apples, peel them, put them over a slow fire, together with a 
wineglassful of Madeira wine, and half a pound of sugar. When well stewed, split 
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and stone two and a half pounds of raisins, and put them to stew with the 
apples, and enough water to prevent their burning. When all appears well 
dissolved, beat it through a strainer bowl, and lastly through a sieve. Mold, if 
you like, or put away in small preserve jars, to cut in thin slices for the orna- 
mentation of pastry, or to dish up for eating with cream. 


STRAWBERRY JAM. 

To each pound of fine, and not too ripe berries, allow three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Put them into a preserving pan, and stir gently, not to break 
up the fruit; simmer for one-half hour, and put into pots air-tight. An excel- 
lent way to seal jellies and jams is as the German women do: Cut round covers 
from writing paper a half-inch too large for the tops, smear the inside with the 
unbeaten white of an egg, tie over with a cord, and it will dry quickly and be 
absolutely preservative. A circular paper dipped in brandy, and laid over the 
toothsome contents before covering, will prevent any dampness from affecting 
the flavor. I have removed these covers heavy with mold, to find the preserve 
intact. 

GOOSEBERRY JAM. 

Pick the gooseberries just as they begin to turn. Stem, wash and weigh. 
To four pounds of fruit add half a teacupful of water; boil until soft and add 
four pounds of sugar and boil until clear. If picked at the right stage the jam 
will be amber-colored and firm, and very much nicer than if the fruit is pre- 
served when ripe. 

BRANDIED PEACHES OR PEARS. 

Four pounds of fruit, four pounds of sugar, one pint of best white brandy. 
Make a syrup of the sugar and enough water to dissolve it. Let this come to a 
boil; put the fruit in and boil five minutes. Having removed the fruit carefully, 
let the syrup boil fifteen minutes longer, or until it thickens well; add the brandy, 
and take the kettle at once from the fire; pour the hot syrup over the fruit, and 
seal. If, after the fruit is taken from the fire, a reddish liquor oozes from it, 
drain this off before adding the clear syrup. Put up in glass jars. Peaches and 
pears should be peeled for brandying. Plums should be pricked and watched 
carefully for fear of bursting. 


RASPBERRY JAM. 


To five or six pounds of fine red raspberries (not too ripe) add an equal quan- 
tity of the finest quality of white sugar. Mash the whole well in a preserving 
kettle; add about one quart of currant juice (a little less will do), and boil gently 
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until it jellies upon a cold plate; then put into small jars; cover with brandied 
paper, and tie a thick white paper over them. Keep in a dark, dry and cool 
place. 

Blackberry or strawberry jam is made the same way, leaving out the curran 
juice. 

A NEW WAY OF KEEPING FRUIT. 

It is stated that experiments have been made in keeping fruit in jars covered 
only with cotton batting, and at the end of two years the fruit was sound. The 
following directions are given for the process: Use crocks, stone butter-jars on 
any other convenient dishes. Prepare and cook the fruit precisely as for can- 
ning in glass jars; fill your dishes with fruit while hot; and immediately cover 
with cotton batting, securely tied on. Remember that all putrefaction is caused 
by the invisible creatures in the air. Cooking the fruit expels all these, and they 
cannot pass through the cotton batting. The fruit thus protected will keep an 
indefinite period. It will be remembered that Tyndall has proved that the 
atmospheric germs cannot pass through a layer of cotton. 


MACEDOINES. 

Suspend in the centre of the jelly mold a bunch of grapes, cherries, berries, or 
currants on their stems, sections of oranges, pineapples, or brandied fruits, and 
pour in a little jelly when quite cold, but not set. It makes a very agreeable 
effect. By a little ingenuity you can imbed first one fruit and then another, 
arranging in circles, and pour a little jelly successively over each. Do not re-heat 
the jelly, but keep it in a warm place, while the mold is on ice and the first 
layers are hardening. 
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Berries and all ripe, mellow fruit require but little cooking, only long enough 
for the sugar to penetrate. Strew sugar over them, allow them to stand a few 
hours, then merely scald with the sugar; half to three-quarters of a pound is 
considered sufficient. Harder fruits like pears, quinces, etc., require longer 
boiling. 

The great secret of canning is to make the fruit or vegetable perfectly air- 
tight. It must be put up boiling hot, and the vessel filled to the brim. 

Have your jars conveniently placed near your boiling fruit, in a tin pan of 
hot water on the stove, roll them in the hot water, then fill immediately with 
the hot, scalding fruit, fill to the top, and seal quickly with the tops, which 
should also be heated; occasionally screw down the tops tighter, as the fruit 
shrinks as it cools, and the glass contracts, and allows the air to enter the cans. 
They must be perfectly air-tight. The jars to be kept in a dark, cool, dry place. 

Use glass jars for fruit always, and the fruit should be cooked in a porcelain 
or granite-iron kettle. If you are obliged to use common large-mouthed bottles 
with corks, steam the corks and pare them to a close fit, driving them in with a 
mallet. Use the following wax for sealing: one pound of resin, three ounces of 
beeswax, one and one-half ounces of tallow. Use a brush in covering the corks, 
and as they cool, dip the mouth into the melted wax. Place in a basin of cool 
water. Pack in a cool, dark, and dry cellar. After one week, examine for 
flaws, cracks or signs of ferment. 

The rubber rings used to assist in keeping the air from the fruit cans some- 
times become so dry and brittle as to be almost useless. They can be restored te 
normal condition usually by letting them lie in water in which you have put a 
little ammonia. Mix in this proportion: One part of ammonia and two parts 
water. Sometimes they do not need to lie in this more than five minutes, but 
frequently a half-hour is needed to restore their elasticity. 
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CANNED PEACHES. 


To one pound of peaches allow half a pound of sugar; to six pounds of sugar, 
add half a tumbler of water; put in the Kettle a layer of sugar and one of peaches 
until the whole of both are in. Wash about eight peach-leaves, tie them up 
and put into the kettle, remembering to take them out when you begin to fill up 
the jars. Let the sugared fruit remain on the range, but away from the fire, 
until upon tipping the vessel to one side you can see some liquid; then fill the 
jars, taking them out of hot water into which they were put when cold, remain- 
ing until it was made to boil around them. In this way you will find out if the 
glass has been properly annealed; for we consider glass jars with stoppers screw- 
ing down upon India-rubber rings as the best for canning fruit in families. 
They should be kept in a dark closet; and although somewhat more expensive 
than tin in the first instance, are much nicer, and keep for years with careful 
usage. 

Fruit must be of fine flavor, and ripe, though not soff, to make nice canned 
fruit. 

Peaches should be thrown into cold water as they are peeled, to prevent a 
yellowish crust. 


CANNED GRAPES. 


There is no fruit so difficult to can nicely as the grape; by observing the fol- 
lowing instructions you will find the grapes rich and tender a year from putting 
up. Squeeze the pulp from the skin, as the seeds are objectionable; boil the 
pulp until the seeds begin to loosen, in one kettle, having the skins boiling in a 
little water, hard, in another kettle, as they are tough. When the pulp seems 
tender, put it through the sieve; then add the skins, if tender, with the water 
they boil in, if not too much. We use a large coffee-cupful of sugar for a quart 
can; boil until thick, and can in the usual way. 


CANNED STRAWBERRIES. 


After the berries are picked over, let as many as can be put carefully in the 
preserve kettle at once be placed on a platter. To each pound of fruit add 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar; let them stand two or three hours, till the 
juice is drawn from them; pour it into the kettle and let it come to a boil, and 
remove the scum which rises; then put in the berries very carefully. As soon 
as they come thoroughly to a boil put them in warm jars, and seal while boiling 
hot. 
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TO CAN QUINCES. 

Cut the quinces into thin slices like apples for pies. To one quart jarful of 
quince, take a coffee-saucer and a half of sugar, and a coffee-cupful of water; 
put the sugar and water on the fire, and when boiling put in the quinces; have 
ready the jars with their fastenings, stand the jars in a pan of boiling water on 
the stove, and when the quince is clear and tender put rapidly into the jars, fruit 
and syrup together. The jars must be filled so that the syrup overflows, and 
fastened up tight as quickly as possible. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE. 

For six pounds of fruit, when cut and ready to can, make syrup with two 
and a half pounds of sugar and nearly three pints of water; boil syrup five 
minutes and skim or strain if necessary; then add the fruit, and let it boil up; 
have cans hot, fill and shut up as soon as possible. Use the best white sugar. 
As the cans cool, keep tightening them up. Cut the fruit half an inch thick. 


CANNED FRUIT JUICES. 

Canned fruit juices are an excellent substitute for brandy or wine in all pud- 
dings and sauces, etc. 

It is a good plan to can the pure juices of fruit in the summer time, putting it 
by for this purpose. 

Select clean ripe fruit, press out the juice and strain it through a flannel cloth. 
To each pint of juice add one cupful of white granulated sugar. Put it in a 
porcelain kettie, bring it to the boiling point, and bottle while hot in small 
bottles. It must be sealed very tight while it is hot. Will keep a long time, the 
same as canned fruit. 

CANNED TOMATOES. 

Canning tomatoes is quite a simple process. <A large or small quantity may 
be done at a time, and they should be put in glass jars in preference to those of 
tin, which are apt to injure the flavor. Very ripe tomatoes are the best for the 
purpose. They are first put into a large pan and covered with boiling water. 
This loosens the skin, which is easily removed,and the tomatoesare then put 
into the preserving kettle, set over a moderate fire without the addition of water 
or any seasoning, and brought to a boil. After boiling slowly one-half hour, 
they are put into the jars while boiling hot aud sealed tightly. They will keep 
two or three years in this way. The jars should be filled to the brim to prevent 
air from getting in, and set in a cool, dark closet, 
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TO CAN CORN. 

Split the kernels lengthwise with a knife, then scrape with the back of the 
knife, thus leaving the hulls upon the cob. Fill cans full of cut corn, pressing 
it in verv hard. To press the corn in the can, use the small end of a potato 
masher, as this will enter the can easily. It will take from ten to a dozen large 
ears of corn to fill a one-quart can. When the cans are full, screw cover on with 
thumb and first finger; this will be tight enough, then place a cloth in the bottons 
of a wash boiler to prevent breakage. On this put a layer of cans in any posi- 
tion you prefer, over the cans put a layer of cloth, then a layer of cans. Fill the 
boiler in this manner, then cover the cans well with cold water, place the boiler 
on the fire, and boi] three hours without ceasing. On steady boiling, depends 
much of your success. After boiling three hours, lift the boiler from the fire, 
let the water cool, then take the cans from the boiler and tighten, let them 
remain until cold, then tighten again. Wrap each can in brown paper to 
exclude the light, and keep in a cool dry cellar and be very sure the rubber rings 
are not hardened by use. The rings should be renewed every two years. I 
would advise the beginner to use new rings entirely, for poor rings cause the 
loss of canned fruit and vegetables in many cases. You will observe that in 
canning corn the cans are not wrapped in a cloth nor heated; merely filled with 
the cut corn. The corn in the cans will shrink considerably in boiling, but on 
no account open them after canning. 


TO CAN PEAS. 

Fill the can full of peas, shake the can so they can be filled well. You cannot 
press the peas in the can as you did the corn, but by shaking the cans they may 
be filled quite full. Pour into the cans enough cold water to fill to overflowing, 
then screw the cover tight as you can with your thumb and first finger and 
proceed exactly as in canning corn. 

String beans are cut as for cooking and canned in the same manner, No 


seasoning of salt, pepper or sugar should be added. 
— Mary Currier Parsons. 


CANNED PLUMS. 

To every pound of plums allow a quarter of a pound of sugar. Put the sugar 
and plums alternately into the preserving-ketitle, first pricking the plums to pre- 
vent their breaking. Let them stand on the back of the stove for an hour or 
two, then put them over a moderate fire, and allow to come to a boil; skim and 
pour at once into jars, running a silver spoon handle around the inside of the jar 
to break the air-bubbles; cover and screw down the tops. 
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CANNED MINCE-MEAT. 

Mince-meat for pies can be preserved for years if canned the same as frait 
while hot, and put into glass jars and sealed perfectly tight, and set in a cool, 
dark place. One glass quart jar will hold enough to make two ordinary-sized 
pies, and in this way ‘‘ mince pies’’ can be had in the middle of summer as well 
as in winter, and if the cans are sealed properly, the meat will be just as fine 
when opened as when first canned. 


CANNED BOILED CIDER. 


Boiled cider, in our grandmothers’ time, was indispensable to the making of 
a good ‘‘ mince pie,’’ adding the proper flavor and richness, which cannot be 
substituted by any other ingredient, and a gill of which being added to a rule of 
‘‘fruit cake’’ makes it more moist, keeps longer, and is far superior to fruit 
cake made without it. Boiled cider is an article rarely found in the market, 
now-a-days, but can be made by any one, with but little trouble and expense, 
using sweet cider, shortly after it is made, and before fermentation takes place. 
Place five quarts of sweet cider in a porcelain-lined kettle over the fire, boil it 
slowly until reduced to one quart, carefully watching it that it does not burn; 
turn into glass jars while hot, and seal tightly, the same as canned fruit. It is 
then ready to use any time of the year. 


CANNED PUMPKIN. 


Pumpkins or squash canned are far more convenient for ready use than 
those dried in the old-fashioned way. 

Cut up pumpkin or squash into small pieces, first cutting off the peel; stew 
them until tender, add no seasoning; then mash them very fine with a potato- 
masher. Have ready your cans, made hot, and then fill them with the hot 
pumpkin or squash, seal tight; place in a dark, cool closet. 


PEACH BUTTER. 


Pare ripe peaches and put them in a preserving-kettle, with sufficient water 
to boil them soft; then sift through a colander, removing the stones. To each 
quart of peach put one and one-half pound of sugar, and boil very slowly one 
hour. Stir often, and do not let them burn. Put in stone or glass jars, and 
keep in a cool place 
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PEACHES DRIED WITH SUGAR. 


Peel yellow peaches, cut them from the stone in one piece; allow two pounds 
of sugar to six pounds of fruit; make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, and a little water; put in the peaches, a few at a time, and let them cook 
gently until quite clear. Take them up carefully on a dish and set them in the 
sun to dry. Strew powdered sugar over them on all sides, a little at a time; if 
any syrup is left, remove to fresh dishes. When they are quite dry, lay them 
lightly in a jar with a little sugar sifted between the layers. 
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RED OR PINK COLORING. 

Take two cents’ worth of cochineal. Lay it on a flat plate, and bruise it with 
the blade of a knife. Put it into half a teacupful of alcohol. Let it stand a 
quarter of an hour, and then filter it through fine muslin. Always ready for 
immediate use. Cork the botile tight. 

Strawberry or cranberry juice makes a fine coloring for frosting sweet pud- 
dings and confectionery. 


DEEP RED COLORING. 

Take twenty grains of cochineal, and fifteen grains of cream of tartar finely 
powdered; add to them a piece of alum the size of a cherry stone, and boil them 
with a gill of soft water, in an earthen vessel, slowly, for half an hour. Then 
strain it through muslin, and keep it tightly corked in a phial. If a little alcohol 
is added, it will keep any length of time. 


YELLOW COLORING. 

Take a little saffron, put it into an earthen vessel with a very small quantity 
of cold, soft water, and let it steep till the color of the infusion is a bright yellow. 
Then strain it, add half alcohol to it. To color fruit yellow, boil the fruit with 
fresh skin lemons in water to cover them until it is tender; then take it up, 
spread it on dishes to cool, and finish as may be directed. 

To color icing, put the grated peel of a lemon or orange in a thin muslin bag, 
squeezing a little juice through it, then mixing with the sugar. 


GREEN COLORING. 
Take fresh spinach or beet leaves, and pound them in a marble mortar. If 
you want it for immediate use, take off the green froth as it rises, and mix it 
with the article you intend to color. If you wish to keep it a few days, take 
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the juice when you have pressed out a teacupful, and adding to it a piece of 
alum the size of a pea, give it a boil in a sauce-pan. Or make the juice very 
strong and add a quart of alcohol. Bottle it air-tight. 


SUGAR GRAINS. 


These are made by pounding white lump sugar in a mortar and shaking it 
through sieves of different degrees of coarseness, thus accumulating grains of 
different sizes. They are used in ornamenting cake. 


SUGAR GRAINS, COLORED. 


Stir a little coloring—as the essence of spinach, or prepared cochineal, or liquid 
carmine, or indigo, rouge, saffron, etc.,—into the sugar grains made as above, un- 
til each grain is stained, then spread them on a baking-sheet, and dry them in 
a warm place. They are used in ornamenting cake. 


CARAMEL OR BURNT SUGAR. 


Put one cupful of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of water in a sauce-pan on the 
fire; stir constantly until it is quite a dark color, then add a half cupful of 
water, and a pinch of salt; let it boil a few minutes, and when cold, bottle. 

For coloring soups, sauces or gravies. 


TO CLARIFY JELLY. 


The white of eggs is, perhaps, the best substance that can be employed in 
clarifying jelly, as well as some other fluids, for the reason that when albumen 
(and the white of eggs is nearly pure albumen) is put into a liquid that is muddy, 
from substances suspended in it, on boiling the liquid the albumen coagulates in 
a flocculent manner, and, entangling with the impurities, rises with them to the 
surface as a scum, or sinks to the bottom, according to their weight. 














In the making of confections, the best granulated or loaf sugar should be 
used. (Beware of glucose mixed with sugar.) Sugar is boiled more or less, 
according to the kind of candy to be made, and it is necessary to understand the 
proper degree of sugar boiling to operate it successfully. 

Occasionally sugar made into candies, ‘‘ creams ”’ or syrups, will need clarify- 
ing. The process is as follows: Beat up well the white of an egg with a cupful 
of cold water and pour it into a very clean iron or thick new tin sauce-pan, then 
put into the pan four cupfuls of sugar, mixed with a cupful of warm water. 
Put on the stove, and heat moderately until the scum rises. Remove the pan, 
and skim off the top, then place on the fire again until the scum rises again. 
Then remove as before, and so continue until no scum rises. 

This recipe is for good brown or yellowish sugar; for soft, white sugars, half 
the white of an egg will do, and for refined or loaf sugar a quarter will do. 

The quantities of sugar and water are the same in all cases. Loaf sugar will 
generally do for all candy-making without further clarification. Brown o1 
yellow sugars are used for caramels, dark-colored cocoanut, taffy, and pulled 
molasses candies generally. 

Havana is the cheapest grade of white sugar and a shade or two lighter than 
the brown. 

Confectioners’ A is superior in color and grain to the Havana. It is a cen- 
trifugal sugar—that is, it is not re-boiled to procure its white color, but is 
moistened with water and then put into rapidlv revolving cylinders. The un- 
crystalized syrup or molasses is whirled out of it, and the sugar comes out with 
a dry, white grain. 

Icing or Powdered Sugars. This is powdered loaf sugar. Icing can only be 
made with powdered sugar, which is produced by grinding or crushing loaf sugar 
as fine as flour nearly. 

Granulated Sugar This is a coarse-grained sugar, generally very clean and 
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sparkling, and fit for use as a colored sugar in crystalized goods, and other 
superior uses. 

This same syrup answers for most candies, and should be boiled to such a 
degree, that when a fork or splinter is dipped into it the liquid will run off and 
form a thick drop on the end, and long, silk-like threads hang from them when 
exposed to the air. The syrup never to be stirred while hot, or else it will grain, 
but if intended for soft, French candies, should be removed, and, when nearly 
cold, stirred toa cream. For hard, brittle candies, the syrup should be boiled 
until, when a. little is dropped in cold water, it will crack and break when biting it. 

The hands should be buttered when handling it, or it will stick to them. 

The top of the inside of the dish that the sugar or molasses is to be cooked in, 
should be buttered a few inches around the inside; it prevents the syrup from 
rising and swelling any higher than where it reaches the buttered edge. 

For common crack candies, the sugar can be kept from graining by adding 
a teaspoonful of vinegar or cream tartar. 

Colorings for candies should be harmless, and those used for fruit and con- 
fectionery, on page 395, will be most suitable. 

Essences and extracts should be bought at the druggist’s, not the poor kind 
usually sold at the grocer’s. 


FRENCH CREAM CANDY. 

Put four cupfuls of white sugar and one cupful of water into a bright tin 
pan on the range, and let it boil without stirring for ten minutes. If it looks 
somewhat thick, test it by letting some drop from the spoon, and if it threads, 
remove the pan to the table. Take out a small spoonful, and rub it against the 
side of a cake-bowl; if it becomes creamy, and will roll into a ball between the 
fingers, pour the whole into the bowl. When cool enough to bear your finger in 
it, take it in your lap, stir or beat it with a large spoon, or pudding-stick. It 
will scon begin to look like cream, and then grow stiffer until you find it neces- 
sary to take your hands and work it like bread dough. If it is not boiled enough 
to cream, set it back upon the range, and let it remain one or two minutes, or 
as long as is necessary, taking care not to cook it too much. Add the flavoring 
as soon as it begins to cool. This is the foundation of all French creams. It 
can be made into rolls, and sliced off, or packed in plates and cut into small 
cubes, or made into any shape imitating French candies. A pretty form is 
made by coloring some of the cream pink, taking a piece about as large as a 
hazel nut, and crowding an almond meat half way into one side, till it looks 
like a bursting kernel. In working, should the cream get too cold, warm it. 
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To be successful in making this cream, several points are to be remembered; 
when the boiled sugar is cool enough to beat, if it looks rough and has turned to 
sugar it is because it has been boiled too much, or has been stirred. If, after it 
is beaten, it does not look like lard or thick cream, and is sandy or sugary 
instead, it is because you did not let it get cool enough before beating. 

It is not boiled enough if it does not harden so as to work like dough, and 
should not stick to the hands; in this case put it back into the pan with an 
ounce of hot water, and cook over just enough, by testing in water as above. 
After it is turned into the bowl] to cool, it should look clear as jelly. Practice 
and patience will make perfect. 


FRUIT CREAMS. 

Add to ‘‘ French Cream,” raisins, currants, figs, a little citron, chopped and 
mixed thoroughly through the cream while quite warm. Make into bars or flat 
cakes. 

WALNUT CREAMS. 

Take a piece of ‘‘ French Cream”’ the size of a walnut. Having cracked 
some English walnuts, using care not to break the meats, place one-half of each 
nut upon each side of the ball, pressing them into the ball. 

Walnut creams can be made by another method: First take a piece of ‘‘ French 
Cream,’ put it into a cup, and setting the cup into a vessel of boiling water, 
heating it until it turns like thick cream; drop the walnut meats into it, one at 
a time, taking it out on the end of a fork, and placing it on buttered paper; con- 
tinue to dip them until all are used, then go over again, giving them a second 
coat of candy. They look nicely colored pink, and flavored with vanilla. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 

Use ‘‘French Cream,’’ and form it into small cone-shaped balls with the 
fingers. Lay them upon paper to harden until all are formed. Melt one cake 
of bakers’ chocolate in an earthen dish or small basin; by setting it in the oven 
it will soon melt; do not let it cook, but it must be kept hot. 

Take the balls of cream, one at a time, on the tines of a fork, pour the melted 
chocolate over them with a teaspoon, and when well covered, slip them from the 
fork upon oiled paper. 

COCOANUT CREAMS. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of grated cocoanut and half as much ‘ French 
candy;’’ work them both together with your hand till the cocoanut is all well 
mixed init. If you choose, you can add a drop of vanilla. If too soft to work 
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into balls, add confectioners’ sugar to stiffen; make into balls the size of hazel- 
outs, and dip twice, as in the foregoing recipes, flavoring the melted “* French 
Cream.” with vanilla. 

VARIEGATED CREAMS. 


Make the “French Cream” recipe, and divide into three parts, leaving one part 
white, color one pink with cochineal syrup, and the third part coler brown with 
chocolate, which is done by just letting the cream soften and stirring im a btile 
finely grated chocolate. The pink is colored by dropping on a few drops af 
cochineal syrup while the cream is warm, and beating it in. Take the white 
cream, make a flat bail of it, and lay it upon a buttered dish, and pat it out flat 
until about half an inch thick. If it does not work easily, dip the hand in aleo- 
hol. Take the pink cream, work in the same way as the white and Ky it upon 
the white; then the chocolate in the same manner, and lay upon the pink, press- 
ing all together. Trim the edges off smooth, leaving it in a nice, square cake, 
then cut into slices or small cubes, as you prefer. It is necessary te werk it all 
up as rapidly as possible. 


RASPBERRY CREAMS. 


Stir enough confectioners* sugar info a teaspoonful of raspberry jam te form 
a thick paste; roll it into balls between the palms of your hands. Puta lnmpaf 
** French Cream *’ into a teacup, and set it info a basin of boiling water, stirring 
it until it has melted; then drop a few drops of cochineal coloring to make ita 
pale pink, or a few drops of raspberry juice, being careful not te add enough to 
prevent its hardening. Now dip these little balls info the sugar cream, giving 
them two coats. Lay aside to harden. 

Remember to keep stirring the melted cream, or if not it will furan back ie 
clear syrup. 

NUT CREAMS. 


Chop almonds, hickory nuts, butternuts or English walnuts quite fine. Make 
the ‘‘ French Cream,” and before adding all the sugar, while the cream 3s quite 
soft, stir into it the nuts, and then form into balls, bars or squares Seven 
kinds of nuts may be mixed together. 


MAPLE SUGAR CREAMS. 
Grate fine maple sugar and mix in quantity to suit the taste, with “ French 
Cream;*? make any shape desired. Walnut creams are sometimes made with 
maple sugar and are very fine. 
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STICK CANDY. 

One pound of granulated sugar, one cupful of water, a quarter of a cupful of 
vinegar, or half a teaspoonful of cream tartar, one small tablespoonful of 
glycerine. Flavor with vanilla, rose or lemon. Boil all except the flavoring, 
without stirring, twenty minutes or half an hour, or until crisp when dropped 
in water. Just before pouring upon greased platters to cool, add half a tea- 
spoonful of soda. After pouring upon platters to cool, pour two teaspoonfuls of 
flavoring over the top. When partly cool, pull it until very white. Draw it 
into sticks the size you wish, and cut off with shears into sticks or kiss-shaped 
drops. It may be colored if desired. (See page 395, for coloring.) 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS. 

One cupful of grated chocolate, two cupfuls of brown sugar, one cupful of 
West India molasses, one cupful of milk or cream, butter the size of an egg, 
boil until thick, almost brittle, stirrmg constantly. Turn it out on to buttered 
plates, and when it begins to stiffen, mark it in small squares so that it will 
break easily when cold. Some like it flavored with a tablespoonful of vanilla. 


GRILLED ALMONDS. 

These are a very delicious candy seldom met with out of France. They are 
rather more trouble to make than other kinds, but well repay it from their novel 
flavor. Blanch a cupful of almonds; dry them thoroughly. Boil a cupful of 
sugar and a quarter of a cupful of water till it ‘‘ hairs,’ then throw in the 
almonds; let them fry, as it were, in this syrup, stirring thern occasionally; they 
will turn a faint yellow brown before the sugar changes color; do not wait an 
instant once this change of color begins, or they will lose flavor; remove them 
from the fire, and stir them until the syrup has turned back to sugar and clings 
irregularly to the nuts. | 

These are grilled almonds. You will find them delicious, as they are to alter- 
nate at dinner with the salted almonds now so fashionable. 


PEPPERMINT DROPS. 

One cupful of sugar, crushed fine, and just moistened with boiling water, 
then boiled five minutes; then take from the fire and add cream of tartar the 
size of a pea; mix well and add four or five drops of oil of peppermint. Beat 
briskly until the mixture whitens, then drop quickly upon white paper. Have 
the cream of tartar and oil of peppermint measured while the sugar is boiling. 
If it sugars before it is all dropped, add a little wafer and boil a minute or two. 
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CURRANT DROPS. 

Use currant-juice, instead of water, to moisten a quantity of sugar. Put it 
in a pan and heat, stirring constantly; be sure not to let it boil; then mix a very 
little more sugar, let it warm with the rest a moment; then, with a smooth stick, 
drop on paper. 

LEMON DROPS. 

Upon a coffee-cupful of finely powdered sugar, pour just enough lemon-juice 
to dissolve it, and boil it to the consistency of thick syrup, and so that it appears 
brittle when dropped in cold water. Drop this on buttered plates in drops; set 
away to cool and harden. 


NUT MOLASSES CANDY. 

When making molasses candy, add any kind of nuts you fancy; put them in 
after the syrup has thickened, and is ready to take from the fire; pour out on 
buttered tins. Mark it off in squares before it gets too cool. Peanuts should be 
fresh roasted and then tossed in a sieve, to free them of their inner skins. 


SUGAR NUT CANDY. 

Three pounds of white sugar; half a pint of water; half a pint of vinegar; a 
quarter of a pound of butter; one pound of hickory-nut kernels. Put the sugar, 
butter, vinegar and water together into a thick sauce-pan. When it begins to 
thicken, add the nuts. To test it, take up a very small quantity as quickly as 
possible directly from the centre, taking care not to disturb it any more than is 
necessary. Drop it into cold water, and remove from the fire the moment the 
little particles are brittle. Pour into buttered plates. Use any nuts with this 
recipe. 

COCOANUT CANDY. 

One cocoanut, one and one-half pounds of granulated sugar. Put sugar and 
milk of cocoanut together, heat slowly until the sugar is melted, then boil five 
minutes; add cocoanut (finely grated), boil ten minutes longer, stir constantly 
to keep from burning. Pour on buttered plates, cut in squares. Will take about 
two days to harden. Use prepared cocoanut when other cannot be had. 


BUT TER-SCOTCH. 

Three cupfuls of white sugar, half a cupful of water, half a cupful of vinegar, 
or half a teaspoonful of cream tartar; a tablespoonful of butter and eight drops 
of extract of lemon. Boil without stirring, till it will snap and break. Just 
before taking from the fire, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda; pour into 
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well-buttered biscuit tins, a quarter of an inch thick. Mark off into inch 
squares when partly cold. 


EVERTON TAFFY, OR BUTTER-SCOTCH. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of dark molasses, one cupful of cold butter, 
grated rind of half alemon. Boil over a slow fire until it hardens when dropped 
in cold water. Pour thinly into tins well-buttered, and mark into little inch 
squares, before it cools. 

MAPLE WALNUTS. 

Beat the white of one egg to a stiff froth, stir in enough powdered sugar to 
make it like hard frosting, dip the walnut meats (which you have taken care 
to remove from the shells without breaking) in a syrup made by boiling for two 
or three minutes two tablespoonfuls of maple sugar in one of water, or in this 
proportion. Press some of the hard frosting between the two halves of the 
walnut, and let it harden. Dates may be prepared in this way, and butternuts 
and English walnuts also. 

POP-CORN CANDY. No. 1. 

Put into an iron kettle one tablespoonful of butter, three tablespoonfuls of 
water and one cupful of white sugar; boil until ready to candy, then throw in 
three quarts nicely popped corn; stir vigorously until the sugar is evenly dis- 
tributed over the corn; take the kettle from the fire and stir until it cools a little, 
and in this way you may have each kernel separate and all coated with the 
sugar. Of course it must have your undivided attention from the first, to pre- 
vent scorching. Almonds, English walnuts, or, in fact, any nuts are delicious 
prepared in this way. 

POP-CORN CANDY, No. 2. 

Having popped your corn, salt it and keep it warm, sprinkle over with a 
whisk broom a mixture composed of an ounce of gum arabic, and a half pound 
of sugar, dissolved in two quarts of water; boil all a few minutes. Stir the corn 
with the hands or large spoon thoroughly; then mold into balls with the hands. 


POP-CORN BALLS. No. 3. 

Take three large ears of pop-corn (rice is best). After popping, shake it 
down in pan so the unpopped corn will settle at the bottom; put the nice white 
popped in a greased pan. For the candy, take one cup of molasses, one cup of 
light brown or white sugar, one tablespoonful of vinegar. Boil until it will 
harden in water. Pour onthe corn. Stir with a spoon until thoroughly mixed; 
then mold into balls with the hand. 
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No flavor should be added to this mixture, as the excellence of this com- 
modity depends entirely upon the united flavor of the corn, salt and the sugar or 
molasses. 

HOARHOUND CANDY. 

Boil two ounces of dried hoarhound in a pint and a half of water for about 
half an hour; strain, and add three and a half pounds of brown sugar; boil over 
a hot fire until sufficiently hard; pour out in flat, well-greased tins and marked 
into sticks or small squares with a knife as soon as cool enough to retain its shape. 


JUJUBE PASTE. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one-quarter of a pound of gum arabic, one pint of 
water. Flavor with the essence of lemon, and a grain of cochineal. Let the 
mixture stand, until the gum is dissolved, in a warm place on the back of the 
stove, then draw forward and cook until thick; try in cold water; it should be 
limber and bend when cold. Pour in buttered pans, an eighth of an inch thick; 
when cool, roll up in a scroll. 


CANDIED ORANGES. 

Candied orange is a great delicacy, which is easily made: Peel and quarter 
the oranges; make a syrup in the proportion of one pound of sugar to one pint 
of water; let it boil until it will harden in water; then take it from the fire and 
dip the quarters of orange in the syrup; let them drain on a fine sieve placed 
over a platter, so that the syrup will not be wasted; let them drain this until 
cool, when the sugar will crystalize. These are nice served with the last course 
of dinner. Any fruit the same. 

FIG CANDY. 

One cup of sugar, one-third cup of water, one-fourth teaspoonful cream of 
tartar. Do not stir while boiling. Boil toamber color, stir in the cream of tartar 
just before taking from the fire. Wash the figs, open and lay in a tin pan and 
pour the candy over them. Or you may dip them in the syrup the same as 
‘* Candied Oranges.”’ 

CANDY ROLEY POLEY. 

Take half a pint of citron, half a pint of raisins, half a pound of figs, a quar- 
ter of a pound of shelled almonds, one pint of peanuts before they are hulled; 
cut up the citron, stone the raisins. blanch the almonds, and hull the peanuts; 
cut up the figs into small bits. ‘lake two pounds of coffee-sugar, and moisten 
with vinegar; put in a piece of butter as large as a walnut; stew till it hardens, 
but take off before it gets to the brittle stage; beat it with a spoon six or eight 
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times; then stir in the mixed fruits and nuts. Pour into a wet cloth and roll it 
up like a pudding, twisting the ends of the cloth to mold it. Let it get cold, and 
slice off pieces as it may be wanted for eating. 


MOLASSES CANDY. 

Put one quart of West India molasses, one cupful of brown sugar, a piece of 
butter the size of half an egg, into a six-quart kettle. Let it boil over a slack 
fire until it begins to look thick, stirring it often to prevent burning. Test it by 
taking some out and dropping a few drops in a cup of cold water. If it hardens 
quickly and breaks short between the teeth it is boiled enough. Now put in half 
a teaspoonful of baking soda, and stir it well; then pour it out into well-buttered, 
flat tins. When partly cooled, take up the candy with your hands well 
buttered, then pull and double, and so on, until the candy is a whitish yellow. 
It may be cut in strips and rolled or twisted. 

If flavoring is desired, drop the flavoring on the top as it begins to cool, and 
when it is pulled, the whole will be flavored. 


STRAWBERRY CONSERVE. 

Prepare the fruit as for preserving, allowing half a pound of loaf sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Sprinkle the sugar over the fruit at night; in the morning, 
put it on the fire in a kettle, and boil until the berries are clear. Spread on 
dishes, and put in the sun until dry; after which, roll the fruit in sugar, and 
pack in jars. 

PEACH CONSERVE. 

Halve the peaches and take out the stones; pare. Have ready some pow- 
dered white sugar on a plate or dish. Roll the peaches in it several times, until 
they will not take up any more. Place them singly on a plate, with the cup or 
hollow side up, that the juices may not run out. Lay them in the sun. The 
next morning roll them again. As soon as the juice seems set in the peaches, 
turn the other side to the sun. When they are thoroughly dry, pack them in 
glass jars, or, what is still nicer, fig-drums. They make an excellent sweetmeat 
just as they are; or, if wanted for table use, put over the fire in porcelain, with 
a very little water, and stew a few minutes. 


PEACH LEATHER. 

Stew as many peaches as you choose, allowing a quarter of a pound of sugar 
to one of fruit; mash it up smooth as it cooks, and when it is dry enough to 
spread in a thin sheet on a board greased with butter, set it out in the sun 
to dry; when dry it can be rolled up like leather, wrapped up in a cloth, and 
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will keep perfectly from season to season. School-children regard it as a delight- 
ful addition to their lunch of biscuit or cold bread. Apple and quince leather 
are made in the same fashion, only a little flavoring or spice is added to them. 


COCOANUT CARAMELS. 

Two cupfuls of grated cocoanut, one cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, the whites of three eggs, beaten stiff. Soak the cocoanut, if dessicated, 
in milk enough to cover it; then beat the whites of the eggs, add gradually the 
sugar, cocoanut, and flour; with your fingers make, by roliing the mixture, 
into cone shapes. Place them on buttered sheets of tin, covered with buttered 
letter-paper, and bake in a moderate heat about fifteen or twenty minutes. 
They should cool before removing from the tins, 


DRIED PRESERVES. 

Any of the fruits that have been preserved in syrup may be converted into 
dry preserves, by first draining them from the syrup and then drying them slowly 
on the stove, strewing them thickly with powdered sugar. They should be 
turned every few hours, sifting over them more sugar. 


CANDIES WITHOUT COOKING. 

Very many candies made by confectioners are made without boiling, which 
makes them very desirable, and they are equal to the best ‘‘ French Creams.”’ 
The secret lies in the sugar used, which is the XXX powdered or confectioners’ 
sugar. Ordinary powdered sugar, when rubbed between the thumb and finger 
has a decided grain, but the confectioners’ sugar is fine as flour. The candies 
made after this process are better the day after. 


FRENCH VANILLA CREAM. 
Break into a bowl the white of one or more eggs, as the quantity you wish 
to make will require; add to it an equal quantity of cold water, then stir in XXX 
powdered or confectioners’ sugar until you have it stiff enough to mold into 
shape with the fingers. Flavor with vanilla to taste. After it is formed in 
balls, cubes or lozenge shapes, lay them upon plates or waxed paper, and set 
them aside to dry. This cream can be worked in candies similar to the French 
cooked cream. 
CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPS. 
These are made or molded into cone-shape forms with the fingers, from the 
uncooked ‘‘ French Cream,’ similar to that which is cooked. After forming 
into these little balls or cones, lay them on oiled paper until the next day, to 
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harden, or make them in the morning and leave them until afternoon. Then 
melt some chocolate (the best confectioners’) in a basin set in another basin of 
boiling water; when melted, and the creams are hard enough to handle, take 
one at a time on a fork, and drop into the melted chocolate, roll it until well 
covered, then slip from the fork upon oiled or waxed paper, and set them aside 
to harden. 

FRUIT AND NUT CREAMS. 

Raisins seeded, currants, figs and citron, chopped fine, and mixed with the 
uncooked ‘‘ French Cream,’’ while soft, before the sugar is all mixed in, makes 
a delicious variety. Nuts also may be mixed with this cream, stirring into it 
chopped almonds, hickory nuts, butternuts, or English walnuts, then forming 
them into bails, bars or squares. Several kinds of nuts may be mixed together. 


ORANGE DROPS. 

Grate the rind of one orange and squeeze the juice, taking care to reject the 
seeds; add to this a pinch of tartaric acid; then stir in confectioners’ sugar watil 
it is stiff enough to form into small balls the size of a small marble. This is 
delicious candy. 

The same process for lemon drops, using lemons in place of orange. Color a 
faint yellow 

COCOANUT CREAMS. 

Make the uncooked cream as in the foregoing recipe. Take the cream while 
soft, add fresh grated cocoanut to taste; add sufficient confectioners’ sugar to 
mold into balls and then roll the balls in the fresh grated cocoanut. These 
may be colored pink with a few drops of cochineal syrup, also brown by adding 
a few spoonfuis of grated chocolate; then rolling them in grated cocoanut; the 
three colors are very pretty together. The cocoanut cream may be made into a 
flat cake and cut into squares or strips. 

With this uncooked cream, all the recipes given for the cooked ‘‘ French 
Cream,’’ may be used:—English walnut creams, variegated creams, etc., etc 




















Boiling water is a very important desideratum in the making of a good cup 
of coffee or tea, but the average housewife is very apt to overlook this fact. 
Do not boil the water more than three or four minutes; longer boiling ruins the 
water for coffee or tea-making, as most of its natural properties escape by 
evaporation, leaving a very insipid liquid, composed mostly of lime and iron, that 
would ruin the best coffee, and give the tea a dark, dead look, which ought to 
be the reverse. 

Water left in the tea-kettle over night must never be used for preparing the 
breakfast coffee; no matter how excellent your coffee or tea may be, it will be 
ruined by the addition of water that has been boiled more than once. 


THE HEALING PROPERTIES OF TEA AND COFFEE. 

The medical properties of these two beverages are considerable. Tea is used 
advantageously in inflammatory diseases and as a cure for the headache. Coffee 
is supposed to act as a preventive of gravel and gout, and to its influence is 
ascribed the rarity of those diseases in France and Turkey. Both tea and coffee 
powerfully counteract the effects of opium and intoxicating liquors; though, 
when taken in excess, and without nourishing food, they themselves produce, 
temporarily at least, some of the more disagreeable consequences incident to the 
use of ardent spirits. In general, however, none but persons possessing great 
mobility of the nervous system, or enfeebled or effeminate constitutions, are 
injuriously affected by the moderate use of tea and coffee in connection with food. 


COFFEE. 


One full coffee-cupful of ground coffee, stirred with one egg and part of the 
shell, adding a half cupful of cold water. Put it into the coffee boiler, and pour 
on to it a quart of boiling water; as it rises and begins to boil, stir it down with 
a silver spoon or fork. Boil hard for ten or twelve minutes. Remove from the 
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fire, and pour out a cupful of coffee, then pour back into the coffee-pot. Place 
it on the back of the stove or range, where it will keep hot, (and not boil); it 
will settle in about five minutes. Send to the table hot. Serve with good 
cream and lump sugar. Three-quarters of a pound of Java and a quarter of a 
pound of Mocha make the best mixture of coffee. 


VIENNA COFFEE. 

Equal parts of Mocha and Java coffee; allow one heaping tablespoonful of 
coffee to each person, and two extra to make good strength. Mix one egg with 
grounds; pour on coffee half as much boiling water as wili be needed; let coffes 
froth, then stir down grounds, and let boil five minutes; then let coffee stand 
where it will keep hot, but not boil, for five or ten minutes, and add rest of 
water. Toone pint of cream add the white of an egg, well-beaten; this is te 
be put in cups with sugar, and hot coffee added. 


FILTERED OR DRIP COFFEE. 

For each person allow a large tablespoonful of finely ground coffee, and to 
every tablespoonful allow a cupful of boiling water; the coffee to be one part 
Mocha to two of Java. 

Have a small iron ring made to fit the top of the coffee-pot inside, and to 
this ring sew a small muslin bag (the muslin for the purpose must not be too 
thin). Fit the bag into the pot, pour some boiling water in it, and, when the 
pot is well-warmed, put the ground coffee into the bag; pour over as much boil- 
ing water as is required, close the lid, and, when all the water has filtered 
through, remove the bag, and send the coffee to table. Making it in this manner 
prevents the necessity of pouring the coffee from one vessel to another, which 
cools and spoils it. The water should be poured on the coffee gradually so that 
the infusion may be stronger; and the bag must be well made that none of the 
grounds may escape through the seams and so make the coffee thick and muddy. 

Patented coffee-pots on this principle can be purchased at most house- 
furnishing stores. 

ICED COFFEE. 

Make more coffee than usual at breakfast time and stronger. When cold 

put on ice. Serve with cracked ice in each tumbler. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM IN COFFEE. 


Beat the white of an egg put to it a small lump of butter and pour the coffee 
into it gradually, stirring it so that it will not curdle. It is difficult to distinguish 
this from fresh cream. 
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Many drop a tiny piece of sweet butter into their cup of hot coffee as a sub- 
stitute for cream. 


TO MAKE TEA. 


Allow two teaspoonfuls of tea to one large cupful of boiling water. Scald the 
teapot, put in the tea, pour on about a cupful of boiling water, set it on the fire 
in a warm place where it will not boil, but keep very hot, to almost boiling; let 
it steep or ‘‘draw’’ ten or twelve minutes. Now fill up with as much boiling 
water as is required. Send hot to the table. It is better to use a china or porce- 
lain teapot, but if you do use metal let it be tin, new, bright and clean; never use 
it when the tin is worn off and the iron exposed. If you do you are drinking 
tea-ate of iron. 

To make tea to perfection, boiling water must be poured on the leaves 
directly it boils. Water which has been boiling more than five minutes, or 
which has previously boiled, should on no account be used. If the water does 
not boil, or if it be allowed to overboil, the leaves of the tea will be only half- 
opened and the tea itself will be quite spoiled. The water should be allowed to 
remain on the leaves from ten to fifteen minutes. 

A Chinese being interviewed for the Cook says: Drink your tea plain. 
Don’t add milk or sugar. Tea-brokers and tea-tasters never do; epicures never 
do; the Chinese never do. Milk contains fibrin, aloumen or some other stuff, 
and the tea a delicate amount of tannin. Mixing the two makes the liquid 
turbid. This turbidity, if I remember the cylopedia aright, is tannate of fibrin, 
or leather. People who put milk in tea are therefore drinking boots and shoes 
in mild disguise. 

ICED TEA. 

Ts now served to a considerable extent during the summer months. It is of 
course used without milk, and the addition of sugar serves only to destroy the 
finer tea flavor. It may be prepared some hours in advance, and should be 
made stronger than when served hot. It is bottled and placed in the ice-chest 
till required. Use the black or green teas, or both, mixed, as fancied. 


CHOCOLATE. 


Allow half a cupful of grated chocolate to a pint of water and a pint of milk, 
Rub the chocolate smoeth in a little cold water, and stir into the boiling water. 
Boil twenty minutes, add the milk and boil ten minutes more, stirring it often. 
Sweeten to your taste. 

The French put two cupfuls of boiling water to each cupful of chocolate. 
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They throw in the chocolate just as the water commences to boil. Stir it with 
a spoon as soon as it boils up, add two cupfuls of good milk, and when it has 
boiled sufficiently, serve with a spoonful of thick whipped cream with each cup. 


COCOA. 

Six tablespoonfuis of cocoa to each pint of water, as much milk as water, 
sugar to taste. Rub cocoa smooth in a little cold water; have ready on the fire 
a pint of boiling water; stir in grated cocoa paste. Boil twenty minutes, add 
milk and boil five minutes more, stirring often. Sweeten in cups so as to suit 
different tastes. 


BUTTERMILK AS A DRINK. 


Buttermilk, so generally regarded as a waste product, has latterly been com- 
ing somewhat into vogue, not only as a nutrient, but as a therapeutic agent, 
and in an editorial article the Canada Lancet, some time ago, highly extolled 
its virtues. Buttermilk may be roughly described as milk which has lost most 
of its fat and a small percentage of casein, and which has become sour by fer- 
mentation. Long experience has demonstrated it to be an agent of superior 
digestibility. It is, indeed, a true milk peptone—that is, milk already partially 
digested, the coagulation of the coagulable portion being loose and flaky, and not 
of that firm indigestible nature which is the result of the action of the gastric 
juice upon sweet cow’s milk. It resembles koumiss in its nature, and, with the 
exception of that article, it is the most grateful, refreshing, and digestible of 
the products of milk. It is a decided laxative to the bowels, a fact which must 
be borne in mind in the treatment of typhoid fever, and which may be turned 
to advantage in the treatment of habitual constipation. It is a diuretic, and 
may be prescribed with advantage in some kidney troubles. Owing to iis 
acidity, combined with its laxative properties, it is believed to exercise a general 
impression on the liver. It is well adapted to many cases where it is customary 
to recommend lime water and milk. It is invaluable in the treatment of dia- 
betes, either exclusively, or alternating with skimmed milk. In some cases of 
gastric ulcer and cancer of the stomach, it is the only food that can be retained. 

—Medical Journal. 


CURRANT WINE. No. I. 
The currants should be quite ripe. Stem, mash and strain them, adding a 
half pint of water and less than a pound of sugar to a quart of the mashed 


fruit. Stir well up together, and pour into a clean cask, leaving the bung-hole 
open, or covered with a piece of lace. It should stand for a month to ferment, 
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when it will be ready for bottling; just before bottling you may add a small 
quantity of brandy or whiskey. 


CURRANT WINE. No. 2. 

To each quart of currant juice, add two quarts of soft water and three pounds 
of brown sugar. Put into a jug or small keg, leaving the top open until fer- 
mentation ceases, and it looks clear. Draw off and cork tightly. 

—Long Island recipe. 
BLACKBERRY WINE. No. 1. 

Cover your blackberries with cold water; crush the berries well with a wooden 
masher; let them stand twenty-four hours; then strain, and to one gallon of 
juice put three pounds of common brown sugar; put into wide-mouthed jars for 
several days, carefully skimming off the scum that will rise to the top; put in 
several sheets of brown paper, and let them remain in it three days; then skim 
again, and pour through a funnel into your cask. There let it remain undis- 
turbed till March; then strain again, and bottle. These directions, if carefully 
followed out, will insure you excellent wine. 

—Orange County recipe. 
BLACKBERRY WINE. No. 2. 

Berries should be ripe and plump. Put into a large wood or stone vessel 
with a tap; pour on sufficient boiling water to cover them; when cool enough 
to bear your hand, bruise well until all the berries are broken; cover up, let 
stand until berries begin to rise to top, which will occur in three or four days. 
Then draw off the clear juice in another vessel, and add one pound of sugar to 
every ten quarts of the liquor, and stir thoroughly. Let stand six to ten days 
in first vessel with top; then draw off through a jelly bag. Steep four ounces 
of isinglass in a pint of wine for twelve hours; boil it over a slow fire till all 
dissolved, then place dissolved isinglass in a gallon of blackberry juice, give them 
a boil together, and pour all into the vessel. Let stand a few days to ferment 
and settle, draw off and keep in a cool place. Other berry wines may be made 
in the same manner. 


GRAPE WINE. 

Mash the grapes and strain them through a cloth; put the skins in a tub after 
squeezing them, with barely enough water to cover them; strain the juice thus 
obtained into the first portion; put three pounds of sugar to one gallon of the 
mixture; let it stand in an open tub to ferment, covered with a cloth, for a 
period of from three to seven days; skim off what rises every morning. Puv 
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the juice in a cask, and leave it open for twenty-four hours; then bung it up, 
and put clay over the bung to keep the air out. Let your wine remain ia the 
cask until March, when it should be drawn off and bottled. 


FLORIDA ORANGE WINE. 


Wipe the oranges with a wet cloth, peel off the yellow rind very thin, squeeze 
the oranges, and strain the juice through a hair sieve; measure the juice after 
it is strained, and for each gallon allow three pounds of granulated sugar, the 
white and shell of one egg, and one-third of a gallon of cold water; put the sugar, 
the white and shell of the egg (crushed small) and the water over the fire, and stir 
them every two minutes until the eggs begins to harden; then boil the syrup 
until it looks clear under the froth of egg which will form on the surface; strain 
the syrup, pour it upon the orange rind, and let it stand over night; then next 
add the orange-juice and again let it stand over night; strain :'; the second day, 
and put it into a tight cask with a small cake of compressed yeast to about ten 
gallons of wine, and leave the bung out of the cask until the wine ceases to 
ferment; the hissing noise continues as long as fermentation is in progress; when 
fermentation ceases, close the cask by driving in the bung, and let the wine 
stand about nine months before bottling it; three months after it is bottled, it 
can be used. A glass of brandy added to each gallon of wine after fermentation 
ceases is generally considered an improvement. 

There are seasons of the year when Florida oranges by the box are very 
cheap, and this fine wine can be made at a small expense. 


METHELIN, OR HONEY WINE. 


This is a very ancient and popular drink in the north of Europe. To some 
new honey, strained, add spring water; put a whole egg into it; boil this liquor 
till the egg swims above the liquor; strain, pour it in a cask. To every fifteen 
gallons add two ounces of white Jamaica ginger, bruised, one ounce of cloves 
and mace, one and a half ounces of cinnamon, ali bruised together, and tied up 
in a muslin bag; accelerate the fermentation with yeast; when worked suffi- 
ciently, bung up; in six weeks draw off into bottles. 

Another Mead.—Boil the combs, from which the honey has been drained, with 
sufficient water to make a tolerably sweet liquor; ferment this with yeast, and 
proceed as per previous formula. 

Sack Mead is made by adding a handful of hops and sufficient brandy to the 
comb liquor. 
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BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
Four quarts of whiskey, four quarts of black currants; four pounds of brown 
or white sugar, one tablespoonful of cloves; one tablespoonful of cinnamon. 
Crush the currants, and let them stand in the whiskey with the spices for 
three weeks; then strain and add the sugar; set away again for three weeks 
longer; then strain and bottle. 


RAISIN WINE. 

Take two pounds of raisins, seed and chop them, a lemon, a pound of white 
sugar, and about two gallons of boiling water. Pour into a stone jar, and stir 
daily for six or eight days. Strain, bottle, and put in a cool place for ten days 
or so, when the wine will be ready for use. 


CHERRY BOUNCE. 

To one gallon of wild cherries add enough good whiskey to cover the fruit. 
Let soak two or three weeks and then drain off the Hquor. Mash the cherries 
without breaking the stones and strain through a jelly-bag; add this liquor to 
that already drained off. Make a syrup with a gill of water and a pound of 
white sugar to every two quarts of liquor thus prepared; stirin well and boitle, 
and tightly cork. A common way of making cherry bounce is to put wild 
cherries and whiskey together in a jug and use the liquor as wanted. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 

Warm and squeeze the berries; add to one pint of juice one pound of white 
sugar, one-half ounce of powdered cinnamon, one-fourth ounce of mace, two 
teaspoonfuls of cloves. Boil all together for one-fourth of an hour; strain the 
syrup, and to each pint add a glass of French brandy. Two or three doses of a 
tablespoonful or less will check any slight diarrhoea. When the attack is 
violent, give a tablespoonful after each discharge, until the complaint is in 
subjection. It will arrest dysentery if given in season, and is a pleasant and 
safe remedy. Excellent for children when teething. 


HOP BEER. 

Take five quarts of water, six ounces of hops, boil it three hours; then strain 
the liquor, add to it five quarts of water, four ounces of bruised ginger root, boil 
this again twenty minutes, strain and add four pounds of sugar. When luke- 
warm, put in a pint of yeast. Let it ferment; in twenty-four hours it will be 
ready for bottling. 
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GINGER BEER. 

Put into a kettle two ounces of powdered ginger root (or more if it is not 
very strong), half an ounce of cream of tartar, two large lemons, cut in slices, 
two pounds of broken loaf sugar, and two gallons of soft boiling water. Simmer 
them over a slow fire for half an hour. When the liquor is nearly cold, stir into 
it a large tablespoonful of the best yeast. After it has fermented, which will 
be in about twenty-four hours, bottle for use. 


SPRUCE BEER. 

Allow an ounce of hops and a spoonful of ginger to a gallon of water. When 
well boiled, strain it, and put in a pint of molasses, or a pound of brown sugar, 
and half an ounce or less of the essence of spruce; when cool, add a teacupful 
of yeast, and put into a clean, tight cask, and let it ferment for a day or two, 
then bottle it for use. You can boil the sprigs of spruce fir in place of the 
essence. 

ROMAN PUNCH. No. 1. 

Grate the yellow rind of four lemons and two oranges upon two pounds of 
loaf sugar. Squeeze the juice of the lemons and oranges; cover the juice and 
let it stand until the next day. Strain it through a sieve, mix with the sugar; 
add a bottle of champagne and the whites of eight eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
It may be frozen or not, as desired. For winter use snow instead of ice. 


ROMAN PUNCH. No. 2. 

Make two quarts of lemonade, rich with pure juice lemon fruit; add one 
tablespoonful of extract of lemon. Work well, and freeze; just before serving, 
add for each quart of ice half a pint of brandy and half a pint of Jamaica rum. 
Mix well and serve in high glasses, as this makes what is called a semi or half- 
ice. It is usually served at dinners as a coup de milieu. 


DELICIOUS JUNKET. 

Take two quarts of new milk, warm it on the stove to about blood-heat; 
pour it into a glass or china bowl, and stir into it two tablespoonfuls of Grosse & 
Blackwell’s prepared rennet, two tablespoonfuls of powdered loaf sugar, and a 
small wine-glassful of pale brandy. Let it stand till cold and eat with sugar and 
rich cream. Half the quantity can be made. 


RASPBERRY SHRUB. 


One quart of raspberry juice, half a pound of loaf sugar, dissolved, a pint of 
Jamaica rum, or part rum and brandy. Mix thoroughly. Bottle for use. 
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SASSAFRAS MEAD. 

Mix gradually with two quarts of boiling water three pounds and a half of 
the best brown sugar, a pint and a half of good West India molasses, and a 
quarter of a pound of tartaric acid. Stir it well, and when cool, strain it into 
a large jug or pan, then mix in a teaspoonful (not more) of essence of sassafras. 
Transfer it to clean bottles, (it will fill about half a dozen,) cork it tightly, and 
keep it in a cool place. It will be fit for use next day. Put into a box or boxes 
a quarter of a pound of carbonate of soda, to use with it. To prepare a glass of 
sassafras mead for drinking, put a large tablespoonful of the mead into a half 
tumbler full of ice-water, stir into it a half teaspoonful of the soda, and it will 
immediately foam up to the top. 

Sassafras mead will be found a cheap, wholesome, and pleasant beverage for 
warm weather. The essence of sassafras, tartaric acid and carbonate of soda, 
yan, of course, all be obtained at the druggist’s. 


CREAM SODA WITHOUT THE FOUNTAIN. 

Coffee-sugar, four pounds; three pints of water, three nutmegs, grated, the 
whites of ten eggs, well-beaten, gum arabic, one ounce; twenty drops of oil of 
lemon, or extract equal to that amount. By using oils of other fruits, you can 
make as many flavors from this as you desire. Mix all, and place over a gentle 
fire, and stir well about thirty minutes; remove from the fire and strain, and 
divide into two parts; into one-half put eight ounces of bi-carbonate of soda, into 
the other half put six ounces of tartaric acid. Shake well, and when cold they 
are ready for use by pouring three or four spoonfuls from both parts into sepa- 
rate glasses, each one-third full of water. Stir each and pour together, and you 
have a nice glass of cream soda which you can drink at your leisure, as the gum 
and eggs hold the gas. 

WINE WHEY. 

Sweeten one pint of milk to taste, and when boiling, throw in two wine- 
glasses of sherry; when the curd forms, strain the whey through a muslin bag 
into tumblers. 

LEMON SYRUP. 


Take the juice of twelve lemons; grate the rind of six in it, let it stand over 
night; then take six pounds of white sugar, and make a thick syrup. When it 
is quite cool, strain the juice into it, and squeeze as much oil from the grated 
rind as will suit the taste. Put in bottles, securely corked, for future use. A 
tablespoonful in a goblet of water will make a delicious drink on a hot day. 
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FOR A SUMMER DRAUGHT. 

The juice of one lemon, a tumblerful of cold water, pounded sugar to taste, 
half a small teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Squeeze the juice from the 
lemon; strain, and add it to the water, with sufficient pounded sugar to sweeten 
the whole nicely. When well-mixed, put in the soda, stir well, and drink while 
the mixture is in an effervescing state. 


NOYEAU CORDIAL. 

To one gallon of proof spirit add three pounds of loaf sugar and a table- 
spoonful of extract of almonds. Mix well together, and allow to stand forty- 
eight hours, covered closely; now strain through thick flannel, and bottle. This 
liquor will be much improved by adding half a pint of apricot or peach juice. 


EGG NOGG. 

Beat the yellows of twelve eggs very light, stir in as much white sugar as 
they will dissolve, pour in gradually one glass of brandy to cook the eggs, one 
glass of old whiskey, one grated nutmeg, and three pints of rich milk. Beat the 
whites to a froth and stir in last. 


EGG FLIP, OR MULLED ALE. 

Boil one quart of good ale, with some nutmeg; beat up six eggs, and mix 
them with a little cold ale; then pour the hot ale to it, and pour it back and forth 
several times to prevent its curdling; warm, and stir it till sufficiently thick; add 
a piece of butter or a glass of brandy, and serve it with dry toast. 


MILK PUNCH. 
One pint of milk made very sweet; a wine-glassful of brandy or rum, well- 
stirred together; grate a little nutmeg over the top of the glasses. Serve with a 
straw in each glass. 


FINE MILK PUNCH. 


Pare off the yellow rind of four large lemons, and steep it for twenty-four 
hours in a quart of brandy or rum. Then mix with it the juice of the lemons, 
a pound and a half of loaf-sugar, two grated nutmegs, and a quart of water. 
Add a quart of rich unskimmed milk, made boiling hot, and strain the whole 
through a jelly bag. You may either use it as soon as it is cold, or make a larger 
quantity (in the above proportions), and bottle it. It will keep several months. 
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TO MAKE HOT PUNCH. 


Half a pint of rum, half a pint of brandy, quarter of a pound of sugar, one 
iarge lemon, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, one pint of boiling water. 

Rub the sugar over the lemon until it has absorbed all the yellow part of the 
skin, then put the sugar into a punch-bowl; add the lemon-juice (free from pips), 
and mix these two ingredients, welltogether. Pour over them the boiling water, 
stir well together, add the rum, brandy, and nutmeg; mix thoroughly and the 
punch will be ready to serve. It is very important in making good punch that 
all the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated; and to insure success, the pro- 
cesses of mixing must be diligently attended to. (This is an old-style punch.) 


LEMONADE. 


Three lemons to a pint of water makes strong lemonade; sweeten to your 
taste. 


STRAWBERRY WATER, 

Take one cupful of ripe hulled berries; crush with a wooden spoon, mixing 
with the mass a quarter of a pound of pulverized sugar and half a pint of cold 
water. Pour the mixture into a fine sieve, rub through and filter till clear; add 
the strained juice of one lemon and one and a half pints of cold water, mix 
thoroughly, and set in ice-chest till wanted. 

This makes a nice, cool drink on a warm day, and easily to be made in straw- 
berry season. 


STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY SYRUP. 

Mash the fresk fruit, express the juice, and to each quart add three and a 
half pounds of granulated sugar. The juice, heated to 180° Fahrenheit, and 
strained or filtered previous to dissolving the sugar, will keep for an indefinite 
time, canned hot in glass jars. 

The juice of soft fruits is best when allowed to drop therefrom by its own 
weight, lightly mash the fruit and then suspend in a cloth, allowing the juice to 
drop in a vessel beneath. Many housekeepers, after the bottles and jars are 
thoroughly washed and dried, smoke them with sulphur in this way: Takea 
piece of wire and bend it around a small piece of brimstone the size of a bean; 
set the brimstone on fire, put it in the jar or bottle, bending the other end over 
the mouth of the vessel, and cover with a cork; after the brimstone has burned 
away, fill the vessel with the syrup or preserves and cover tightly. There is no 
sulphurous taste left by the process. 
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KOUMISS. 

Koumiss is prepared by dissolving four ounces of white sugar in one gallon 
of skimmed milk, and placing in bottles of the capacity of one quart; add two 
ounces of bakers’ yeast, or a cake of compressed yeast to each bottle. Cork and 
tie securely, set in a warm place until fermentation is well under way, and lay 
the bottles on their sides in a cool cellar. In three days, fermentation will have 
progressed sufficiently to permit the koumiss to be in good condition. 


PINEAPPLE VINEGAR. 


Cover sliced pine-apples with pure cider vinegar; let them stand three or four 
days, then mash and strain through a cloth as long as it runs clear; to every 
three quarts of juice add five pounds of sugar. 

Boil it all together about ten minutes, skim carefully until nothing rises to 
the surface, take from the fire; when cool, bottle it. Blackberries and rasp- 
berries, and, in fact, any kind of highly flavored fruit, is fine; a tablespoonful 
in a glass of ice-cold water, to drink in warm weather. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR. No. I. 

Put a quart of raspberries into a suitable dish, pour over them a quart of 
good vinegar, let it stand twenty-four hours, then strain through a flannel bag, 
and pour this liquor on another quart of berries; do this for three or four days 
successively, and strain it; make it very sweet with loaf sugar; bottle, and seal it. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR. No. 2. 

Turn over a quart of ripe raspberries, mashed, a quart of good cider vinegar, 
add one pound of white sugar, mix well, then let stand in the sun four hours. 
Strain it, squeeze out the juice, and put in a pint of good brandy. Seal it up 
in bottles, air tight, and lay them on their sides in the cellar; cover them with 
sawdust. When used, pour two tablespoonfuls to a tumblerful of ice-water. 
Fine. 

HOME-MADE TABLE VINEGAR. 

Put in an open cask four gallons of warm rain-water, one gallon of common 
molasses, and two quarts of yeast; cover the top with thin muslin and leave it 
in the sun, covering it up at night and when it rains. In three or four weeks it 
will be good vinegar. If cider can be used in place of rain-water the vinegar 
will make much sooner—will not take over a week to make a very sharp vinegar. 
Excellent, for pickling purposes. 
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VERY STRONG TABLE VINEGAR. 

Take two gallons of good cider and thoroughly mix it with two pounds of 
new honey, pour into your cask or bottle, and let it stand from four to six 
months, when you will have vinegar so strong that it cannot be used at table 
without diluting with water. It is the best ever procured for pickling purposes. 


PINEAPPLE-ADE. 

Pare and slice some very ripe pineapples; then cut the slices into small pieces. 
Put them with all their juice into a large pitcher, and sprinkle among them 
plenty of powdered white sugar. Pour on boiling water, allowing a small half 
pint to each pineapple. Cover the pitcher, and let it stand till quite cool, oc- 
casionally pressing down the pineapple with a spoon. Then set the pitcher for 
a while in ice. Lastly, strain the infusion into another vessel, and transfer it 
to tumblers, putting into each glass some more sugar and a bit of ice. This 
beverage will be found delicious. 


SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 

Fold in a white paper a mixture of one drachm of Rochelle salts and twenty- 
five grains of carbonate of soda, in a blue- paper twenty grains of tartaric 
acid. They should all be pulverized very finely. Put the contents of the white 
paper into a tumbler, not quite half full of cold water, and stir it till dissolved. 
Then put the mixture from the blue paper into another tumbler with the same 
quantity of water, and stir that also. When the powders are dissolved in both 
tumblers, pour the first into the other, and it will effervesce immediately. Drink 
it quickly, while foaming. 

INEXPENSIVE DRINK. 

A very nice, cheap drink which may take the place of lemonade, and be found 
fully as healthful, is made with one cupful of pure cider vinegar, half a cupful 
of good molasses, put into one quart pitcher of ice-water. A tablespoonful of 
ground ginger added makes a healthful beverage. 
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VARIETIES OF SEASONABLE FOOD 


TO BE OBTAINED IN OUR MARKETS DURING THE YEAR. 


JANUARY. 


MEATS. 
Beef, mutton, pork, lamb. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Rabbits, hares, partridges, woodcocks, grouse or prairie chickens, snipes, 
antelope, quails, swans, geese, chickens, capons, tame pigeons, wild ducks, the 
canvas-back duck being the most popular and highly prized; turkeys. 


FISH. 

Haddock, fresh codfish, halibut, flounders, bass, fresh salmon, turbot. Frozen 
fresh mackerel is found in our large cities during this month; also frozen salmon, 
red-snapper, shad, frozen bluefish, pickerel, smelts, green turtle, diamond-back 
terrapin, prawns, oysters, scallops, hard crabs, white bait, finnan haddie, smoked 


halibut, smoked salmon. 
VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage, carrots, turnips, parsnips, beets, pumpkins, chives, celery, winter 
squash, onions, white and sweet potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, chiccory, Brussels- 
sprouts, kale-sprouts, oyster plant, leeks, cress, cauliflower. Garden herbs, both 
dry and green, being chiefly used in stuffing and soups, and for flavoring and 
garnishing certain dishes, are always in season, such as sage, thyme, sweet basil, 
borage, dill, mint, parsley, lavender, summer savory, etc., may be procured green 
in the summer and dried in the winter. 


FEBRUARY. 
MEATS. 
Beef, mutton, pork, lamb, antelope. 
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POULTRY AND GAME. 


Partridges, hares, rabbits, snipes, capons, pheasants, fowls, pullets, geese, ducks, 
turkeys, wild ducks, swan, geese and pigeons. 


FISH. 

Halibut, haddock, fresh codfish, striped bass, eels, fresh salmon, live lobsters, 
pompano, sheep’s-head, red-snapper, white perch, a panfish, smelts—green and 
frozen; shad, herring, salmon-trout, whitefish, pickerel, green turtle, flounders, scal- 
lops, prawns, oysters, soft-shell crabs—which are in excellent condition this month; 
hard crabs, white bait, boneless dried codfish, finnan haddie, smoked halibut, 
smoked salmon. 

VEGETABLES. 

White potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage, onions, parsnips, oyster plant, okra, 
celery, chiccory, carrots, turnips, Jerusalem artichokes, French artichokes, Brussels- 
sprouts, beets, mushrooms raised in hot-houses, pumpkin, winter squash, dry shal- 
lots and garden herbs for seasoning put up in the dried state. 


MARCH. 


MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
Chickens, turkeys, ducks, rabbits, snipes, wild pigeons, capons. 


FISH. 

Striped bass, halibut, salmon, live codfish, chicken halibut, live lobster, Spanish 
mackerel, flounders, sheep’s-head, pompano, grouper, red-snapper. Shad are 
plentiful this month. Herring, salmon-trout, sturgeon, whitefish, pickerel, yellow 
perch, catfish, green turtle, terrapin, scallops, soft-shell clams, oysters, prawns, 
smoked salmon, smoked halibut, smoked haddock, salt codfish. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbages, turnips, carrots, parsnips, artichokes, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions, leeks, radishes, Brussels-sprouts, celery, mushrooms, salsify-chives, cress, 
parsley and other garden herbs, greens, rhubarb and cucumbers raised in hot-beds. 
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APRIL. 


MEATS. 
Beef, veal, pork, mutton, lamb. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 


Chickens, fowls, green geese, young ducks, capons, golden plover, squabs, 


wild ducks. 
FISH. 


Haddock, fresh cod, striped bass, halibut, eels, chicken halibut, live lobsters, 
salmon, white perch, flounders, fresh mackerel, sheep’s-head, smelts, red-snapper, 
bluefish, skate or ray fish, shad, whitefish, brook trout, salmon-trout, pickerel, 
catfish, prawns, crayfish, green turtle, oysters, scallops, frogs’ legs, clams, hard 
crabs, white bait, smoked halibut, smoked salmon, smoked haddock, salt mackerel, 


galt codfish. 
VEGETABLES. 


Onions, white and sweet potatoes, kale-sprouts, rhubarb, artichokes, turnips, 
radishes, Brussels-sprouts, okra, cabbage, parsnips, mushrooms, cress, carrots, 
beets, dandelion, egg-plant, leeks, lettuce, cucumbers, asparagus, string beans, 
peas, chives. 


MAY. 


MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Fowls, pigeons, spring chickens, young ducks, chickens, green geese, young 


turkeys. 
FISH. 


Halibut, haddock, striped bass, salmon, flounders, fresh mackerel, Spanish 
mackerel, blackfish, pompano, butterfish, weakfish, kingfish, porgies, shad, bluefish, 
clams, brook-trout, whitefish, carp, crayfish, prawns, green turtle, soft crabs, frogs’ 


legs, smoked fish. 
VEGETABLES. 


New potatoes, sweet potatoes, cabbage, young onions, asparagus, beets, carrots, 
kidney beans, string beans, lettuce, tomatoes, cauliflower, peas, turnips, squash, 
rhubarb, spinach, radishes, artichokes, sorrel, egg-plant, cucumbers, salads 
generally. 
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JUNE. 


MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Chickens, geese, ducks, young turkeys, plovers, pigeons. 


FISH. 
Fresh salmon, striped bass, halibut, fresh mackerel, flounders, kingfish, black- 
fish, weakfish, butterfish, pompano, Spanish mackerel, porgies, sheep’s-head, 
sturgeon, sea bass, bluefish, skate or rayfish, carp, black bass, crayfish, lobsters, 


eels, white bait, frogs’ legs, soft crabs, clams. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, spinach, cauliflower, string beans, peas, tomatoes, asparagus, carrots, 
artichokes, parsnips, onions, cucumbers, lettuce, radishes, cress, oyster plant, egg 
plant, rhubarb and all kinds of garden herbs, sorrel, horse-radish. 


FUSS 


MEATS. 


Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
Fowls, chickens, pigeons, plovers, young geese, turkey-plouts, squabs, doe- 


birds, tame rabbits. 
FISH. 


Spanish mackerel, striped bass, fresh mackerel, blackfish, kingfish, flounders, 
salmon, cod, haddock, halibut, pompano, butterfish, a sweet panfish, sheep’s-head, 
porgies, sea bass, weakfish, swordfish, tantog, bluefish, skate, brook trout, crayfish, 
blask bass, moonfish—a fine baking or boiling fish; pickerel, perch, eels, green 
turtle, frogs’ legs, soft crabs, white bait, prawns, lobsters, clams. 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, asparagus, peas, green string beans, butter beans, artichokes, celery, 
lettuce, carrots, salsify, tomatoes, spinach, mushrooms, cabbage, onions, endive, 
radishes, turnips, mint, various kinds of greens and salads. 
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AUGUST. 


MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Venison, young ducks, green geese, snipe, plover, turkeys, guinea-fowls, squabs, 


wild pigeons, woodcock, fowls. 
FISH. 


Striped bass, cod, halibut, haddock, salmon, flounders, fresh mackerel, ponito, 
butterfish, sea bass, kingfish, sheep’s-head, porgies, bluefish, moonfish, brook-trout, 
eels, black bass, crayfish, skate or rayfish, catfish, green turtle, white bait, squid, 
frogs’ legs, soft crabs, prawns, clams. 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots, artichokes, onions, string beans, lima beans, cauliflower, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, green corn, tomatoes, peas, summer squash, cucumbers, radishes, 
lettuce, celery, rhubarb, beets, greens, mushrooms, chives. 


SEPTEMBER. 
MEATS. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, venison. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Larks, woodcock, snipe, wild pigeons, squabs, young geese, young turkeys, 
plover, wild ducks, wild geese, swans and brant fowls, reed-birds, grouse, doe-birds, 


artridges. 
3 : FISH. 


Salmon, halibut, codfish, pompano, striped bass, haddock, cero, a large fish simi- 
lar to the Spanish mackerel; flounders, fresh mackerel, blackfish, Spanish mackerel, 
butterfish, whitefish, weakfish, smelts, porgies, squids, pickerel, crayfish, catfish, 
bluefish, wall-eyed pike, sea bass, skate, carp, prawns, white bait, frog’s legs, hard 
crabs, moonfish, soft crabs, herrings, lobsters, clams. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, cabbages, turnips, artichokes, peas, beans, carrots, onions, salsify, 
mushrooms, lettuce, sorrel, celery, cauliflower, Brussels-sprouts, sweet potatoes, 
squash, rhubarb, green-peppers, parsnips, beets, green corn, tomatoes, cress. 
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OCTOBER. 


MEATS. 


Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, venison, antelope. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
Turkeys, geese, fowls, pullets, chickens, wild ducks, the canvas-back duck being 
the most highly prized, for its delicate flavor; woodcock, grouse, pheasants, pig- 
eons, partridges, snipes, reed-birds, golden plover, gray plover, squabs. 


FISH. 

Striped bass, fresh cod, halibut, haddock, Spanish mackerel, fresh mackerel, 
cero, flounders, pompano, weakfish, white perch, grouper, sheep’s-head, whitefish, 
bluefish, pickerel, red-snapper, yellow perch, smelts, sea bass, black bass, cisco, 
wall-eyed pike, crayfish, carp, salmon-trout, spotted bass, terrapin, frogs’ legs, hard 
crabs, soft crabs, white bait, green turtle, scallops, eels, lobsters, oysters. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, cabbages, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, parsnips, string beans, peas, 

lima beans, corn, tomatoes, onions, spinach, salsify, egg-plant, beets, pumpkins, 


endive, celery, parsley squash, cucumbers, mushrooms, sweet herbs of all kinds, 
salads of all kinds, garlic, shallots. 


NOVEMBER. 


MEATS. 


Beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison, antelope. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
Rabbits, hares, pheasants, woodcock, partridges, quails, snipe, grouse, wild 
ducks, wild geese, fowls, turkeys, pigeons. 


FISH. 


Striped bass, fresh cod, halibut, haddock, salmon, fresh mackerel, blackfish, 
whitefish, bluefish, catfish, redfish or spotted bass, black bass, yellow perch, skate, 
red-snapper, salmon-trout, pickerel, shad, wall-eyed pike, cisco, crayfish, terrapin, 
green turtle, scallops, prawns, white bait, frogs’ legs, hard crabs, oysters. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes, carrots, parsnips, turnips, onions, dried beans, artichokes, cabbages, 
beets, winter squash, celery parsley, pumpkins, shallots, mushrooms, chiceory, 
all sorts of salads and sweet herbs. 


DECEMBER. 


MEATS. 


Beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 
Rabbits, hares, grouse, pheasants, woodcock, snipe, partridges, turkey, fowls, 
chickens, pullets, geese, wild geese, ducks, wild duck, tame duck, canvas-back duck, 


uails. 
: FISH. 


Turbot, sturgeon, haddock, halibut, eels, striped bass, flounders, salmon, fresh 
cod, blackfish, whitefish, grouper, cusk, shad, mullet, a sweet panfish, black bass, 
yellow perch, salmon-trout, pickerel, cisco, skate, wall-eyed pike, terrapin, crayfish, 
green turtle, prawns, hard crabs, soft crabs, scallops, frogs’ legs, oysters. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, cabbages, onions, winter squash, beets, turnips, pumpkins, carrots, 
parsnips, dried beans, dried peas, mushrooms, parsley, shallots, Brussels-sprouts, 
leeks, horse-radish, garlic, mint, sage and small salads. Garden herbs which are 
mostly used for stuffings and for flavoring dishes, soups, etc., or for garnishing, 
may be found either green or dried the year round, always in season. 

Melons can be had at most of our markets from July 1st until the 15th of Octo- 
ber; they are received from the South in the early part of the season, and are not 
as fresh and good as those ripened in qur own vicinity. 


MENUS. 


BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


AND FOR 


A WEEK IN EACH MONTH IN THE YEAR, 


JANUARY. 


New Year’s Day. 





Brewkhlast, Dinner. 
Baked Apples 425. Oysters on Half Shell. 
Hominy 244. Julienne Soup 26. 
Broiled White Fish 51. Ham Omelet 206. Baked Pickerel 48. 
Potatoes ala Creme 171. Parker House Rolls 224, Roast Turkey 71, Oyster Stuffing 72. 
Crullers 281. Toast 246. Mashed Potatoes 170. Boiled Onions 176. 
Coffee 408. Baked Winter Squash 188. 
Cranberry Sauce 144. Chicken Pie 77. 
Plain Celery 155. Lobster Salad 151. 
Sapper. Olives. Spiced Currants 168. 
Cold Roast Turkey 71. English Plum Pudding 853, Wine Sauce 371. 
Boston Oyster Pie 66. Celery Salad 154, Mince Pie 800. Orange Water Ice 837. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 175. Fancy Cakes 275. Cheese. Fruits. 
Rusks 227. Fruit Oake 256. Nuts. Raisins. Confectionery. 
Sliced Oranges. Coffee 408. 


Tea 410. 
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Sunday. 


Breakfast. 


Oranges. 
Oatmeal, with Cream 248, 


Broiled Mutton Chops 122. Tomato Sauce 140. 


Favorite Warmed Potatoes 173. 
Eggs on Toast 248. Graham Gems 230. 
Wheat Bread 213, Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Potted Ham 134. 
Cheese Cream Toast 198. 


Celery Salad 154+ 


Dinner. 


Oysters on Half Shell. 
Mock Turtle Soup 32. 

Boiled Halibut 48, Sauce Maitre d’Hotel 142. 
Roast Haunch of Venison 91, Currant Jelly 383. 
Potato Croquettes No.1 174, 
Creamed Parsnips 180. Celery. 
Pickled White Cabbage 162. 

Chicken Patties 77. 


Baked Lemon Pudding 355. Jelly Kisses $30, 


Cold Raised Biscuit 223. Raisins. Nuts. Fruit. 
Gooseberry Jam 387. Citron Cake 260. Coffee 408 
Tea 410. 
Monday. 
Breakfast. Dinner. 


Baked Apples 425. 

Boiled Rice 244. Pork Cutlets 130. 
Waffles 231, with Maple Syrup. 
Potato Fillets 173. 

Toast 246. Coffee 408. 





Luncheow. 


Cold Roast Venison 91. 
Broiled Oysters 63. Potato Salad 155 
Rye Drop Cakes 232. 
Oanned Peaches 390. Tea 410. 


Macaroni Soup 33. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton 121, Caper Sauce 140. 
Potatoes a la Delmonico 174. 
Steamed Cabbage 178. Cheese Fondu 197. 
Cucumber Pickles 159. 

Boston Cream Pie 294. Sliced Oranges. 


Crackers, Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Breakfast. 


Raspberry Jam 387. 
Hominy 244. Saratoga Chips 171. 
Porterhouse Steak 97. 
French Griddle Cakes 235. 
Brown Bread 216. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Scrambled Mutton 125. 
Welsh Rarebit 198. Olives. 
Hominy Oroquettes 244. 
Durrant Jelly 883. Molasses Cup Oake 274, 
Chocolate 410. 


Binwer. 
Oyster Soup 38. 

Roast Loin of Pork 128, Apple Sauce 143. 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175, 
Scalloped Onions 177. Stewed Carrots 189, 
Pickled Green Peppers 162, 

Royal Sago Pudding 357, Sweet Sauce 375. 


Crullers 281. 
Fruit. Cheese. 
Coffee 408, 
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Wednesday. 


Rreahkhlast, 


Old-fashioned Apple Sauce 1438. 
Fried Mush 243. 


Pork Tenderloins 129. Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 


Parker House Rolls 224. Omelet 208. 
Wheat Bread 213. 





Dinner. 
Beef Soup 25. 
Roast Fillet of Veal 112, Tomato Sauce 140. 
Browned Potatoes 175. 


Macaroni aia Creme 193. Parsnip Fritters 180. 


Coffee 408. 
Piccalili 165. 
Luncheon. Lemon Pie 292. Cocoanut Tarts 303. 
waid Roast Pork 128. Stewed Codfish 55. Ch 
Green Tomato Pickles 161. yal 
Rusks 227. Strawberry Jam 387. Coffee 408. 
Tea 410, 
Thursday. 
Breakfast. Binwer. 


Stewed Peaches. 
Corn Meal Mush 243. 


Stewed Beef Kidney 109. Crisp Potatoes 173. 


Egg Muffins 229. Ham Toast 248. 





Chicken Oream Soup 27, 
Boiled Corned Beef 104. 
Boiled Potatoes 104. Boiled Turnips 104, 


pomee 406 Boiled Cabbage 104. Beets Boiled 186. 

Luncheon. Charlotte Russe 820. 
Veal Croquettes 114. Preserved Strawberries 377. 
Sardines. Fruit Jumbles 280. Fruit. 
Cold Slaw 153. Cheese Toast 247. 
Canned Plums 892. Soft Ginger Cake 272. Coffee 408. 
Cocoa 411. 
e 
Friday. 

Breakfast. Dinner. 


Orange Marmalade 886. 
Oat Flakes 245. 


Oodfish Balls 54. Baked Eggs on Toast 248, 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Sally Lunn 226. Raised Doughnuts 282. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon, 

Cold Corned Beef 104. 
Vegetable Hash 188. Deviled Lobster 59. 
Graham Bread 216. Peach Butter 393. 
Golden Spice Cake 267. 

Tea 410. 


Celery Soup 35. 

Baked Halibut 49, Hollandaise Sauce 142, 

Browned Potatoes 170. 
Scalloped Oysters 66. Stewed Tomatoes 181. 

Fried Salsify 186. 

Suet Plum Pudding 367, Brandy Sauce 871, 

Sponge Drops 277. Fruit. 
Coffee 408 
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Saturday. 


Brevkfast. 


Apple Sauce 143. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 

Beef Hash 108. Fried Raw Potatoes 171. 
Buckwheat Cakes with Maple Syrup 236. 
Wheat Bread 213 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 

Scalloped Fish 55. Head Cheese 136. 
Celery 155. Grafton Milk Biscuits 226. 
Grape Jelly 385. Cream Cake 264. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dinwer. 


Tomato Soup 31. 
Fricassee Chicken 75. 

Mashed Potatoes 170, Ladies’ Cabbage 178. 
Boiled Rice 179. Cold Slaw 153. 
Apple Pie 289. Mock Ice 314. 
Cookies 280. Cheese. 

Coffee 408. 


FEBRUARY. 


Wiashington’s Birthday. 


Dreakhlast. 


Oranges. 
Oatmeal with Cream 243. 

Country Sausage 135. Baked Omelet 208, 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. Clam Fritters 68. 
Egg Muffins 229. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Cold Boiled Turkey 73. 
Potatoe Croquettes 174. Lobster Salad 151 
Soda Biscuit 223. 
English Pound Cake 259. 
Pineapple Preserves 380. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Oysters on Half Shell. 
Mock Turtle Soup 32. 

Baked White Fish 50, Bechamel Sauce 141, 
Boiled Turkey 73, Oyster Sauce 138. 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. 

Steamed Potatoes 172. Stewed Tomatoes 181, 
Scalloped Onions 177. 

Salmi of Game 90. 

Olives. Chicken Salad 151. 
Washington Pie 324. Bavarian Cream 810, 
Variegated Jelly 332. Marble Cake 261. 
Candied Fruits. Raisins and Nuts. 
Coffee 408. 
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Sunday. 


Breahlast. 


Old-fashioned Apple Sauce 143. 
Graham Mush 243. 
Broiled Ham 134. Potatoe Croquettes 174 
Fried Eggs 201. 
Virginia Corn Bread 219. 
German Doughnuts 283. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 
Boston Oyster Pie 66. 
Cold Boiled Tongue 110. 
Sliced Cucumber Pickle 160. 
Orange Short Cake 240. Ginger Snaps 275. 
Tea 410. 


Dimmer, 
Oxtail Soup 28. 

Baked White Fish (Bordeaux Sauce) 5® 
Braised Ducks with Turnips 84. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Stewed Tomatoes 181. 
Timbale of Macaroni 193. 

Celery Salad 154. Fried Sweetbreads 119. 
Sago Apple Pudding 357. 

Lemon Jelly 331. Fruit. 
Almond Macaroons 331. 

Coffee 408. 


Monday. 


Breahtast. 


Stewed Apricots. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Fried Chicken 78. Potato Puffs 171. 
Flannel Cakes 233. Milk Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Warmed-up Duck 85. 

Sliced Bologna Sausage 135. 
Gelery 155. Potato Biscuit 226. 
Canned Grapes 390. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dinner. 
Vermicelli Soup 35. 
Stewed Brisket of Beef 106. 
Scalloped Potatoes 172. 
Stewed Parsnips 180. 
French Cabbage 179. Mixed Pickles 166. 
Cranberry Pie 298. 
Spanish Cream 310. 


Fruit. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Breahiast. 


Sliced Oranges. 
Hominy 244, 

Hamburger Steak 109. Grilled Pork 132. 
Saratoga Chips 171. .Tennessee Muffins 229. 
Puff Ball Doughnuts 283. 

Wheat Bread 213. 

Coffee 408. 





Puarmcheow, 


Cold Sliced Beef 106. 
Potato Puffe 171. Tomato Oatsup 156. 
Light Bisouit 224, Jelly Fritters 328. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner, 
Scotch Mutton Broth 25, 
Baked Ham 133. 
Potato Snow 172. 
Scalloped Tomatoes 181. 

Veal Croquettes 114. Stewed Beets 186, 
Sunderland Pudding 369, Custard Sauce 874, 
Lemon Cookies 281, 

Fruit. 

Coffee 408. 


MENUS. 
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Wednesday. 


Breakfast. 


Fried Apples 130. 
Corn Meal Mush 243. 


Fried Pork Chops 130. Newport Waffles 231. 


Favorite Warmed Potatoes 173. 
Brown Bread 216. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Sliced Ham 133. Scalloped Oysters 66, 
Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Sweet Pickle 167. Lemon Toast 326. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Mullagatawny Soup 31. 
Boned Leg of Mutton, Roasted, 120. 


Boiled Potatoes 169. Stewed Onions 176. 


Mashed Turnips 190. 
Hot Slaw 153. 


Tapioca Blanc Mange 318, 


with Raspberry Jam 387, 
Neapolitaines 278. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Thursday. 


Breakfast. 


Bananas. 
Samp 245. 


Broiled Veal Cutlets 114. Tomato Sauce 140, 


Fried Potatoes 171. French Rolls 225. 
Wonders 282. Wheat Bread 213, 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 
Hashed Mutton on Toast 122. 


Potato Croquettes 174, Pickled Oysters 164. 


Preserved Cherries 377. Feather Cake 264. 
Chocolato 410. 


Binner. 
Tapioca Cream Soup 34. 
Curry Chicken with Rice 81. 
Steamed Sweet Potatoes 175. 


Stewed Salsify 185. 


Boiled Squash 188. Pickled Onions 168 


Delicate Indian Pudding 351. 
Orange Jelly 332. 


Crackers. Cheese, 
Coffee 408, 


Friday. 


Breaklast. 


Oranges, 

Oatmeal, with Cream 243, 
Boiled Salt Mackerel 51. 
Veal Hash on Toast 249. 

Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 

Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 234, 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Lobster Croquettes 60. French Stew 105, 
Cold Slaw 153. Rusks 227. 
Sweet Omelet 326. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Lobster Soup 38. 

Boiled Cod with Oyster Sauce 56. 
Potato Puffs171. Fried Cabbage 178, 
Muttonettes 124. 

Olives. 

Cocoanut Pudding 352, 

Banana Cream 313, 

Cup Cakes 276. 

Coffee 408, 


434 MENUS. 


Saturday. 


Breakfast. 


Apple Jelly 385. 
Boiled’ Rice 244, 

Fried Pickled Pigs’ Feet 133. 
Baked Potatoes 175. Fish Omelet 207. 
English Crumpets 242. Wheat Bread 218. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Dried Beef with Cream 106. 
Cheese Fondu 197. 
Potato Salad 154. Grafton Milk Biscuit 226, 


Dinwer. 
Turtle Bean Soup 380. 
Beef a la Mode 99. 

Baked Potatoes 175. Sour-crout 179, 
Macaroni a la Italienne 192. 
Chowchow 163. 

Chocolate Custard Pie 291, 
Little Plum Cakes 279, 





Fruit. 
Corn Meal Puffs 351. 
Lemon Sauce 3738. Coffee 408. 
Cocoa 411. 
MARCH. 
Sunday. 
Breakfast, Dinner. 


Sliced Oranges. 
Oat Flakes 245. 
Porterhouse Steak 97. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Oyster Omelet 206. Raised Biscuit 228, 
Sour Milk Griddle Cakes 233. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Calf’s Head Cheese 117. 
Lobster Patties 60. Potato Salad 154. 
Warm Soda Biscuits 223. 
Honey. 

Lemon Cookies 281. 

Tea 410. 


Swiss White Soup 35. 
Boiled Fresh Mackerel 52, Egg Sauce 188. 

Roast Beef 96. 

Yorkshire Pudding 97. 

Browned Potatoes 175. 

Spinach with Eggs 188. Boiled Parsnips 180. 
Scalloped Cheese 197. 
Chicken Oroquettes 78. 
Tapioca Cream Custard 313. 
Rhubarb Pie 296. 
Sponge Drops 277. Cheese, 
Coffee 408. 


MENUS. 435 


Monday. 


Breakfast. 


Baked Apples 425. 
Hominy 244. 
Fried Ham and Eggs 132. 
Crisp Potatoes 173. Plain Muffins 229. 
Brown Bread 216. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 
Cold Roast Beef 96. Fish Fritters 56, 


Dinner. 
Split Pea Soup 29. 
Braised Veal 117. 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 
Cabbage with Cream 178. 
Btewed Beets 136. Mixed Pickles 166. 


Superior Bread Pudding 346, Plain Sauce 372, 


Baked Potatoes 175. Orange Tarts 302. Fruit. 
Indian Loaf Cake 220. Plum Preserves 378 
Chocolate 410. rei 
Tuesday. 
Breablast. 
Binwner. 
Bananas. 


Fried Mush 243, 
Fried Veal Chops 113. 
Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. 
Egg Biscuit 224, Wheat Bread 213, 
Coffee 408. 





Zuucheon. 


Oyster Stew 63. Spiced Beef Relish 105. 
Hominy Croquettes 244, 
Rusks 227. Canned Peaches 390. 
Tea 410. 


Consomme Soup 26. 
Roast Chicken 74, 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Stewed Carrots 189, 
Tomato Toast 248. 
Spiced Currants 168. 
Almond Pudding 347. Lemon Trifle 316, 
Angel Cake 266. Fruit 
Coffee 408. 


Wednesday. 


Breabslast. 


Lemon Marmalade 386. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 
Oountry Sausages 135. Potato Puffs 171, 
Bread Griddle Cakes 2365. 
Cream Toast 246. 
Coffee 408, 





Luncheon. 


Chicken Patties 77. Baked Omelet 208, 
Potato OCroqguettes 174. 
East India Pickle 165. 
Beaten Biscuit 225. Apple Padding 359, 
Tea 410, 


Dinwmer. 

Vegetable Soup 34. 
Baked Calf’s Head 117. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Stewed Onions 176, 
Macaroni and Tomato Sauce 193. 
Cold Slaw 153. 

Apple Custard Pie 290. 
Wine Jelly 331. 
Coeoanut Cookies 281. 
Cheese. 

Coffee 408, 


436 MENUS. 


Thursday. 


Breakfast. 


Stewed Prunes. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Pork Cutlets 130. Baked Potatoes 175. 
Scrambled Eggs 201. 
Corn Meal Fritters 237. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Fricasseed Tripe 111. 

Hashed Beef on Toast 249. 
Ohicken Salad 151. Cream Toast 246. 
Orullers 282. Grape Jelly 385. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dinner. 
Oyster Soup 39. 
Spiced Beef 99. 

Potato Croquettes 174. 
Spinach with Eggs 188. 
Scalloped Tomatoes 181. 


Friday. 


Breakfast. 


Peach Jelly 886. Boiled Rice 244, 
Fried Pan Fish 43. 
Veal Hash on Toast 249. Saratoga Chips 171. 
Feather Griddle Cakes 233. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Oold Spiced Beef 99. Stewed Codfish 55. 
Fried Potatoes 171. | Brown Bread 217. 
Apple Fritters 237. 

Tea 410. 


Olives. 

Plain Charlotte Russe 321. 
Jam Tarts 305. Fruit, 
Coffee 408. 
Dinner. 


Tomato Soup No.2 81. 


Boiled White Fish 50, Maitre d’Hotel Sauce 142 


Potato Snow 172. Fried Parsnips 180, 
Boiled Cabbage 177, and Ham 134. 
Cucumber Pickle 159. 

Oracker Pudding 350, Fruit Sauce 374, 
Lemon Jelly 331. 

Delicate Cake 261. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Saturday. 


Breakhlast. 


Cider Apple Sauce 1438. 
Hominy 244, 
Calf’s Liver and Bacon 118. 
Potatoes ala Creme 171. Egg Muffins 229, 
Brown Bread 216. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Ham Omelet 266. Pan Oysters 64. 
Rice Croquettes 248. Cream Short Cake 240, 
Strawberry Preserves 377. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dinner. 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot 80. 
Baked Mutton Cutlets 123. 

Roast Sweet Potatoes 176. 
Mashed Turnips 190. Stewed Celery 185. 
Lobster Salad 152. 

Apple Dumplings 341, Sweet Sauce 875 
Baked Custard 306. 


Raisins. Nuts. 
Coffee 408. 


MENUS. 


437 


APRIL, 


Sunday. 


BreakTast. 


Stewed Apples 328. 
Oatmeal with Cream 243. 


Veal Cutlets Broiled 114. Shirred Eggs 200. 


Warmed Potatoes 173. 
French Rolls 225. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 

Cold Roast Chicken 74, 
Mayonnaise Fish 54. Welsh Rarebit 198. 
Baking Powder Biscuit 223. 

Layer Cake 268, with Banana Filling 270. 
Chocolate 410. 


Diner, 
Cream of Spinach Soup 27. 
Boiled Shad 46, Sauce Tartare 138, 
Leg of Mutton a la Venison 121. 


Steamed Potatoes 172. Creamed Parsnips 180. 


Oyster Patties 65. Carrant Jelly 383. 
Lettuce Salad 154. 


Delmonico Pudding 361, Pineapple Sherbet 337. 


Rolled Jelly Cake 268. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Monday. 


Breakfast. 
Sliced Oranges. 
Hominy 244. 

Broiled Halibut 49. Omelet of Herbs 205. 
Saratoga Chips 171. Raised Muffins 228. 
Brown Bread 217. 

Coffee 408. 





Burwcheow. 


Mutton Pudding 124. 
Oyster Roast 64. 
Lettuce with Cream Dressing 150. 
French Rolls 225. Cup Custard 307. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Mock Turtie Soup 32. 
Tenderloin of Beef 100. 


Boiled Potatoes 169. Steamed Cabbagt *78. 


Stewed Onions 176. 
Radishes. 
Snow Pudding 361. 
Peach Meringue Pie 291. 
Crisp Cookies 281. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Breakfast. 


Stewed Prunes. 
Oat Flakes 245. 
Frizzled Beef 104. Grilled Salt Pork 132. 
Potato Puffs 171. Sally Lunn 226. 
Toast 246. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Roast Beef Pie with Potato Crust 103. 
Fried Tripe 110. Hominy Croquettes 244, 
Olives. Light Biscuit 224. 

Jelly Puddings 369. 

Chocolate 410. 


Binwer. 
Celery Soup 35. 
French Stew 105. 
Potato Puffs 171. Mashed Turnips 190, 
Brain Cutlets 118. 
Pickled Cabbage 161. 
Golden Cream Cake 264. 
Orange Cocoanut Salad 329, 


Nuts. Raisins. 
Coffee 4(8. 


438 MENUS. 


Wednesday. 


Breakfast, Binner 
Baked Apples 425. ; 
Boiled Rice 244. Mullagatawny Soup 31. 
Boiled Fillet of Veal 112. 


Mutton Chops Fried 123. Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Parker House Rolls 224. 
Wheat Bread 213. 


Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. 


Stewed Tomatoes 181. Baked Sweetbreads 119, 





Coffee 408. 
Luncheow. Chowchow 163. 
Chicken Omelet 206. Mock Oream Pie 294. Lemon Jelly 881. 
Fried Eels 47. Radishes 155. Almond Jumbles 280. Fruit. 
Steamed Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408. 
Sponge Cake 257. Quince Preserves 379. 
Tea 410. 
Thursday. 
Breaklast. 
Oranges. a ianer. 
Beef Soup 25. 


Cracked Wheat 245. 
Dried Beef with Cream 106. 
Veal Collops 113. Baked Potatoes 175. 
Grafton Milk Biscuits 226. 


Chicken a la Terrapin 82. 


Browned Potatoes 170. Fried Parsnips 180. 


Macaroni and Cheese 192. 





Dipped Toast 246. Coffee 408. 
Luncheon. Lettuce 156, with French Dressing 150. 
Pressed Beef 105. Stewed Kidneys 109. Banana Pudding 367. 
Baked Potatoes 175. Pickled Peppers 162. Jam Tarts 305. Nuts. Raisins, 
Fried Dinner Rolls 241. 
Canned Peaches 390. Coffee 408. 
Cocoa 411. 
e 
Friday. 
Breablast. 
Bananas. Diner. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. Saas 
Vv 11 e 
Bread Omelet 207. Srpaieatll Boppaeh 
Baked Shad with Dressing 46. 


Stewed Codfish 55. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. 


Hot Cross Buns 227. Brown Bread 217. Spinach with Eggs 188, 


Scalloped Potatoes 172. 
Veal Croquettes 114, 





Coffee 408. 
Luncheorw. Olives. 
Rissoles of Ohicken 76. Fig Pudding 359. 
Potted Fish 52. Nun’s Toast 246. Chocolate Eclairs 273. Fruit, 
Coffee 408, 


Potato Biscuit 226. 
Lemon Oake 260, Peach Jelly 386. 
Tea 410. 


MENUS. 439 


Saturday. 


Breakfast. 


Stewed Apricots. 
Samp 245. 

Broiled Ham 134. Fried Eggs 201. 
Sweet Potatoes Fried 175. 
Newport Waffles 231. Flannel Oakes 233. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Veal Stew 115. Scalloped Cheese 197. 
Potato Croquettes 174. 
Radishes 155. 
Boston Brown Bread 216. 
Ginger Snaps 275. Canned Grapes 390, 
Chocolate 410. 


Binner. 
Onion Soup 84. 
Pot Roast 98. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Boiled Onions 176, 
Lobster Patties 60. 
Lettuce 156, with Mayonnaise 149. 
Pineapple Charlotte Russe 323. 
Lady Fingers 277. 
Nuts. Raisins. 
Coffee 408, 


MAY, 


Sunday. 


Breakfast. 


Sliced Pineapple, 
Oat Flakes 245. 

Fried Chicken 78. Mushroom Omelet 206. 
Saratoga Chips 171. Sally Lunn 226, 
Wheat Bread 213. 

Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Veal Loaf Sliced 116. 
Scalloped Clams 69. Ham Salad 153. 
Rusks 227, Preserved Pears 380. 
Almond Cake 267. 

Tea 410. 


Dinner. 

Cream of Asparagus Soup 29. 
Boiled Bass 47, Sauce Tartare 138. 
Roast Lamb 125, with Mint Sauce 141. 
Boiled New Potatoes 169. 

Green Peas 187. Rice Croquettes 243, 
Lobster Salad 152. 

Cabinet Pudding 354. 

Custard Ice Cream 335. 

Jelly Kisses 330. Fruit, 
Coffee 408, 


MENTS. 


Monday. 


Breakfast 


Oranges. 
Boiled Rice 244 
Broiled Lamb Chops 122 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Eggs Maifins 229. Milk Tosst 246, 
Caifee 408. 


Suncheorn, 


Cold Roast Lamb 125. 
Chicken Turnovers 83. 
Letince 156, with Msyonnaise 149, 


Bimner. 

Macsroni Soup 83. 

Beef Steak Pie 10S. 

Mashed Poiatoes 17 

String Beans 185. Ladies’ Cabbage 17& 

Horseradish 156. 
Rhubarb Pie 296. 

Rice Meringue $62. 


Nats. Cheese. Rsising, 
French Bread 218. 
Layer Cake with Fig Billing 271. Coffee £08. 
Chocolate 410. 
Tuesday. 
sTast. 
BSreaktast Binner. 


Stewed Rhubarb. 
QOatmesl with Cream MS, 


Broiled Shad 46. Scrambled Eggs 201. 
Browned Poiatoes 170. Brown Bread 217. 


Parker House Rolls 224 
Coffee 408, 


Luncheon, 


Hamburger Steak 109. 
Potato Croqueites 174 


Bean Salad 155. Sour Milk Biscaits 223, 


Hiestion Cske 264. Peach Butter 893. 
Tea 410. 


Swiss White Soup Si. 
Roast Loin of Vesl 111. 
New Poistoss a Is Creme I71. 
Baked Qnions 176. Cheese Fonda 19%, 
Spinsch with Egg 188 


Transparent Padding 365, 
Cold Cream Sauce 37S. 


Cookies 290. Frait. 
Caifee 408, 


Wednesday. 


Srenktast. 
Stewed Peaches. 
Fried Mush 243. 

Frogs’ Legs Fried 69, Tomsto Sauce 140, 
New Boiled Potatoes 769. 
French Rolls 295. Wheat Bresd 218, 
Coffee 408, 


Luncheon, 


Veal Fie 115. Broiled Ham 134 
String Beans 185. Corn Bread 219, 
Pineapple Fritters 288. 
Chocolate 410, 





Binner. 
Julienne Soup 27. 
Boiled Beef Tonge 110. 

Potato Snow 172. Boiled Turnips 190, 
Mscsroni a Ia Iislienne 192. 
Letiucs Sslad 154. 

Chocolate Padding S57, Whipped Cream 308 
Nuts. Raising 
Coffee 408, 


MENTS. 445 


Thursday. 


Leese last. 
Gliew’ VPinezyple. 
Booming 244. 
Thiye Lyonnsiee 111. Pizin Omeles DA 
Sew Picins 2 le Orene VIL 
Pistia Crompais 242 
Whees GrGale Cozes 724. 
Cfize Y%, 





Zac Meon. 


CAA Tongee 118. Becivivez G1. 
Videst Cotenp 157. 


Dinner. 
Split Pea Soup 29. 
Chicken Pot Pie 81. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Stewed Tomatoes 181 
Fried Sweetbreads 119. 
Bean Salad 155. 
Burnt Almond Charlotte 323. 
Orange Jelly 332. 


Ligh Wisewit 2. + Onezp Cream Cake 272. Corn Starch Cakes 277. Fruit, 
rani Apps 279. Coffee 408. 
Tee 419, 
Friday. 
Lecabsfast. 
Orange. Binur. 


Beemen Orunew WS. 
Biehs Felon Frici 44. Boiled Eggs DO. 
WarmaA Pheives 172. 
Cree Welies HI. =rown Breed 217, 
Clee 4B. 


Zuucheou. 
Tach Bew 1%. = seperagese Omelet D6, 





Trish Potato Soup 35. 
Steamed Halibut 48, Egg Sauce 138, 
Steamed Sweet Potatoes 175. 


Green Peas 187. Veal Olives 112, 
Dandelion Greens 189, 
Cold Lemon Pudding 356. 


IAttaee Gale 154. : 
Bf : 
219. P 200. elly Fritters 328 Freait. 
Violzseee Cap Cakes 24 ; Coffee 408. 
Chowlate 410, 
Saturday. 
Leeabilast. 
Bewed Bioabarb. Binner. 
Cracked Wheat U5. : 
Beked Matton Chops wich Potatoos 128. Oxtell Cony ae 
Spiced Beef 99. 


¥ggs 20x Vines Herbes WZ, 
Grobem Gems 220. Dipped Toast 26. 
Coffee 406, 


Luncheon. 
Fried Spring Chicken 78. 
Olam Fritters 62. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Wheat Drop Cakes 223. 
Ocllce Oke 264. Orab Apple Jelly 386, 
Chocolate 410. 


Boiled New Potatoes 169. 
Btring Beans 185. Spinach with Eggs 188, 
Radishes 155. 
Pineapple Pie 297. 
Dessert Puffs 325. Frait, 
Coffee 408. 


442 MENUS. 


JUNE. 


Sunday. 











mreeahklast. 
B ; Dinner. 
Strawberries and Cream. 
Hominy 244. Green Pea Soup 29. 
Bled Brock trea aa ens ee ne Boiled Salmon 48, Bechamel Sauce 141. 
Potatoes a la Creme 171. 
Corn Meal Muffins 230. Stewed whole Spring Chicken 76. 
Maire me pera. Steamed New Potatoes 172. Beet Greens 189, 
Coffee 408. 
Summer Squash 188. Raw Cucumbers 155, 
Supper. Sweetbread Croquettes 119. 
Scalloped Crabs 52. Cold Pressed Lamb 126, Chocolate Blane Mange 819. 
Sliced Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149. 
Buns 227. Strawberry Ice Cream 335. Queens Cake, 266. 
Angel Cake 266. Raspberries. Coffee 408. 
Tea 410. 
Monday. 
Breakfast. Dinner. 
Stewed Apricots. 
Graham Mush 243. Beef Scup 25, with Noodles 36. 
Fried Chicken a la Italienne 78 Veal Pie 115. 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 
Continental Hotel Waftles 231. New Potatoes 169 Cucumbers a la Creme 183, 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. Asparagus 187, White Sauce 138, 
Luncheon. Lettuce 156, French Dressing 150. 
Pickled Salmon 44. Green Currant Pie 295. Boiled Custard 307. 
Sealloped Chicken 80. Hominy Oroquettes 244, Brunswick Jelly Cakes 278, 
Sliced Cucumbers. 
Strawberry Short-cake 240, with Cream. Cheese, Coffee 408. 
Chocolate 410. 
Tuesday. 
Breaklast. Dinner. 
Raspberries and Cream. White Mushroom Soup 26, 
Oat Flakes 245. 
Soft Shell Crabs Fried 62. Ham Omelet 206. Roast Beef 96. 
Warmed Potatoes 173 —_ Pop-overs, 283. Potatoes ala Creme 171. Fried Cauliflower 177, 
Toast 246. Coffee 408. : 
Spinach with Eggs 188. 
Luncheon. Sliced Tomatoes, Mayonnaise 149. 
French Stew 105. Strawberry Short-cake 240, 
Cold Sliced Tongue 110. with whipped Cream 309. 
Bean Salad 155. Milk Biscuits 226. 
Cold Custard Pie 294. Wafers 276. “heene. 


Iced Tea 410, uoffee 468, 


MENUS. 443 


Wednesday. 





veaktast. 
B Binmer. 
Cherries. 
Cracked Wheat 245. Veal Soup 25, with Croutons 37. 
Broiled Lamb Ohops 122. Tomato Sauce 140, Boiled Chicken 75. Caper Sauce 140. 
Saratoga Chips 171. Raised Muffins 228. 
Brown Bread 217. Steamed New Potatoes 172. 
Coffee 408. Asparagus on Toast 187. 
Lunche on. String Beans 185. Young Onions. 
G F 
Roast Beef Pie 103. Green Gooseberry Tart 303 
Fried Potatoes with Eggs 174. Golden Cream 811. 
Crab Salad 153. Soda Biscuit 228. Cocoanut Macaroons 330. Cheese. 
Pineapple Fritters 238. 
Tea 410. Coffee 408. 
Thursday. 
xeaklast 
B i Dinner. 
Strawberries and Cream. 
Oatmeal with Cream 243. Clam Soup, French Style 39, 
Mhicken Omelet 206. Corned Beef Hash 108. Broiled Forequarter of Lamb 126, 
Potatoe Fillets 173. Tomato Sauce 140, 
Grafton Milk Biscuits 226. : 
OrearmToast 246. Coffee 408. Potatoes ala Delmonico 174, 





String Beans 185. 
Luncheon. 


Smothered Beefsteak 101. 
Potato Croquettes 174. 
Lettuce with Mayonnaise 149. Sliced Pineapple. Pound Cake 259, 
Oream Short-cake 240. Cherry Pudding 352. Coffee 408. 
Chocolate 410. 


Cauliflower 177. Tomato Salad 154. 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream 310. 


Friday. 





C4 
veah last. 

B Dinner. 

Sliced Tomatoes. 

Boiled Rice 244. Cream of Asparagus 29. 

Broiled Spanish Mackerel 61. Baked Blue Fish 47, Tomato Sauce 140. 
Scalloped Eggs 200. Lyonnaise Potatoes 178. 
French Rolls 225. | Wheat Bread 213, New Potatoes and Cream 171. 
Coffee 408. Summer Squash 188. 
Mattonettes 124. Sliced Cucumbers i156, 
Luncheon. 


Charlotte Russe 320, 
Clam Chowder 68. Cold Pressed Beef 105, 
Mixed Summer Salad 151. 

Buns 227. Fancy Cakes 295. Pastry Ramakins 197, 


Currants, Coffee 408, 
Tea 410 


Strawberries and Cream, 


444 MENUS. 


Saturday. 


Breakfast, 


Stewed Green Currants. 

Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Porterhouse Steak Broiled with Watercresses 97. 
New Boiled Potatoes 169. 

Rusks 227. American Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Fricassee Chicken 75. 
Rice Croquettes 243. 
Dressed Cucumbers 155. French Bread 218, 
Cup Cakes 276. 
Srawberries and Cream. 
Iced Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Tomato Soup 31. 

Roast Loin of Mutton 120. 
Scalloped New Potatoes 172. 
Cauliflower 177. 

Beet Greens 189. Radishes 155, 
Cherry Pie 295. Mock Ice 314. 
Variegated Cakes 277. Oheese. 
Coffee 408, 


JULY. 


Fourth of July. 


Brexkhlast. 


Red Raspberries and Cream. 
Fried Chicken 78. 
Scrambled Tomatoes 182. 
‘Warmed Potatoes 173. Tennessee Muffins 229. 
Toast 146. Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Cold Sliced Lamb 125. 
Orab Pie 61. Watercress Salad 155. 
Oheese Toast 247. 
Graham Bread 216. Sponge Cake 257. 
Blaokberries. 
Tea 410, 


Binner. 


Clam Soup 39. 
Boiled Cod 56, with Lobster Sauce 139. 
Roast Lamb 125, Mint Sauce 141. 
New Potatoes Boiled 169. 
Green Peas 187. Spinach with Eggs 188. 
Cucumbers Sliced 155. 
Chicken Patties 77. 

Naples Biscuits 322. Vanilla Ice Cream 384, 
Choeolate Macaroons 331. 
Coffee 408, 


Strawberries. 


MENUS. 445 


Sunday. 


Breaklast. 


Fresh Cherries. 
Hominy 244, 


Broiled Chicken 77. Poached Eggs 202. 


Saratoga Chips 171. 
New England Corn Cake 219. 
Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Spiced Beef Tongue 110. 
Lobster Patties 60. 
Sliced Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149, 
Crumpets 242. 
Blackberries. Tea 410. 


White Fruit Cake 257. 


Dinner. 
Cream of Spinach Soup 27. 


Boiled Blue Fish 47, Sauce Maitre d’Hotel 142, 


Roast Lamb 125, Tomato Sauce 140. 
New Potatoes with Cream 171, 
Green Corn 183. Cauliflower 177. 
White Sauce 128. Crab Salad 153. 
Salmon Croguettes 57. 


Cottage Pudding 352. Chocolate Ice Cream 335. 


Raspberries, 


Coffee 408. 


Monday. 


Bxeaklast, 


Stewed Pears 329. 
Oatmeal with Cream 2438. 


Veal Chops Fried 113, Plain Omelet 204. 


Warmed Potatoes 173. 
Raised Mnuffins 228, Dry Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Cold Roast Lamb 125. Corn Pudding 183. 


Potato Salad 154. French Bread 218. 


Dinner. 
Julienne Soup 27. 
Beef a la Mode 99. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Green Peas 187. 
Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 181. 
Lettuce Salad 154. 


Blackberry Pudding 364. Floating Islands 318 


Sponge Cake 259. 


Currant Fritters 237. Coffee 408. 
Cocoa 411 
Tuesday. 
Breaklast. Dinner. 
Raspberries. 


Oracked Wheat 245. 
Beefsteak Broiled 97, Cream Toast 246. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Light Biscuit 224. Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Cold Sliced Beef 99. 
Cheese Souffle 197. 
Tomato Salad 154. Graham Bread 216. 
Green Gooseberry Tart 303, 
Tea 410, 


Vermicelli Soup 35. 

Chicken Stewed, with Biscuit 82, 
Steamed Potatoes 172. Stewed Corn 183. 
Lobster Croquettes 60. 
Cucumbers Sliced 155. 

Ripe Currant Pie 295. Snow Cream 314, 
Ribbon Cake 266. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


446 MENUS. 


Wednesday. 


Breakfast. 
Blackberries. Binner. 
Fresh RY ggg hs Hash 108. Sgn BS gg aces. fom 
Potato Fillets 173. Scalloped Mutton snd Tomatoes 125, 
Tennessee Muilins 229, Dipped Toast M6. Boiled Potatoes 169. 
Dailey 2, Spinach with Eggs 188% Clam Fritters 6& 
Hunucheon, Young Onions 
Beefstesk Pie 108. Chicken Turnovers 8%. Corn Starch Padding S42. 
Tatiace oper hegery 1c Raspberries with Cream. Silver Oske 261 
Layer Cake 268, bauer Filling 270 Coffee 408, 
Qhocolste £10. 
Thursday. 
Brevktast. 
Red Raspberries, Binner. 


Graham Mush with Naple Syrup 33. 


Broiled Lamb Chops 122. a oe = 


Bried Tomstoss 182. Potatoes a ls Creme 171. Roast Beef Pie with Potato Crust 108, 
Raised Biscuit 225. Dry Toast 24& Potatoes s Ia Delmonico IT& 
Coffee 408. 
Csaulifiower 177. Stewed Green Peas 187. 
Luncheon. Lettuce 166, with Mayonnaise 149, 
Sliced Veal Loaf 116. Cherry Roley Poley 366. Sylisbab SiS, 
Brain Cutlets 118. Fried Potatoes 171, Boston Cream Cakes 273. 


Dressed Cucumbers 155. 


French Bread 218. Cherry Pie 295. Caifee 408. 
Tes 410. 
Friday. 
Bresktast. 
Fresh Curranis. Rinner. 


Boiled Rice 244, 


Perch Fried 42. Scrambled Eggs 201. beret Hisate-->pnsiea 


Bsked Potatoes 175. Ssimon 44, snd Csper Sanes 14 
Parker House Rolls 224. Wheat Bresd 215. New Potatoes Scalloped 172, 
Coffee 408. 
Sammer Squssh 188. Chicken Ternovers && 
Kuncheor. New Beets Boiled 186 
railed Unichen-ce Sees 80: Rice Padding 962. Raspberry Sherbet S$7. 
Green Corn Fritters 259, Philadelphia Jumbles 279. 


Stewed Tomatoes 181. Blackberries, 
Berry Tea Cakes 252. 
Cocoa 411, 


Coifes £08. 


MENUS. 447 


Saturday. 


Breakfast. 


Stewed Gooseberries. 
Corn Meal Mush 243, 
Broiled Ham 134. Vegetable Omelet 205. 
Newport Breakfast Cakes 241. 
Crisp Potatoes 173. | Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. 





Luucheown. 


Fricassee Salmon 45. Beefsteak 97. 
Bean Salad 155. Corn Bread 219. 
Transparent Pudding 365. 

Iced Tea 410. 


Dinner. 


Green Pea Soup 29 
French Stew 105. 
New Potatoes with Cream 171. 
Mock Oysters 67. Scalloped Clams 69. 
Tomato Salad 154. 
Custard Pie 294. Sponge Drops 277. 
Red Raspberries and Cream. 
Coffee 408. 


AUGUST. 


Sunday. 


Breakfast 


Peaches and Cream. 
Boiled Rice 244, 

Broiled Spanish Mackerel 51. 
Eggs aux Fines Herbes 202. 
Warmed Potatoes 173. Rusks 227, 
Wheat Bread 213. 

Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Cold Boiled Chicken 75. 

Pickled Salmon 44. Potato Salad 1565. 
French Rolls 225. Raspberries. 
White Mountain Cake 265. 

Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Consomme Soup 26. 
Baked Pickerel 43, Egg Sauce 138. 
Stewed Ducks 85. 
Potatoes a la Delmonico 174. 
Oabbage with Cream 178. Lobster Salad 151, 
Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 181, 
Lamb Sweetbreads 125. 
Custard Pudding 348. Frozen Peaches 387, 
Fruit Jumbles 280. 
Coffee 408. 
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MENUS. 


Monday. 


DreakTast. 


Stewed Plums. 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Mutton Cutlets 123. Tomato Toast 248. 
Potato Fillets 173. 
Egg Muffins 229. Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Veal Pot Pie 114. Vegetable Omelet 205. 


Lettuce with French Dressing 150. 
German Bread 219. 
Chocolate 410. 


Peach Fritters 238. 


Dinner. 
Tomato Soup 31, 

Roast Beef’s Heart 109. 
Boiled New Potatoes 169. 
Cauliflower 177. String Beans 185. 
Cucumbers Sliced 155 
Damson Pie 297. Peach Trifle 317 
Sponge Cake 257. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Brexklast. 


Blackberries. 
Hominy 244. 
Frizzled Beef 104. Boiled Eggs 200. 
Saratoga Chips 171. 
Breakfast Puffs 242. Dipped Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Sliced Beef Heart 109. Fried Tripe 110. 
Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 182. 
Pear Pickle 167. Buns 227. 
Plum Cobbler 367. 
Tea 410. 


Binner. 


Scotch Mutton Broth 25. 
Broiled Fore-quarter of Lamb 126. 


New Potatoes and Cream 171. Green Peas 187. 


Lettuce 156, French Dressing 150. 
Corn Pudding 183. 
Apricot Meringue Pie 295. 
Lemon Jelly 331. 

Cookies 280. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Wednesday. 


Breakfast. 


Fresh Pears. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 

Brain Outlets 118. Meat Omelet 204. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Huckleberry Griddle Cakes 235. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 





Luncheow. 


Broiled Salmon 44. Sliced Pressed Lamb 126. 


Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149. 
French Bread 218. Sponge Cake 257. 
Blackberries and Cream. 

Iced Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Cream of Spinach Soup 27. 


Fried Chicken a Ja Italienne 78, 
Tomato Sauce 140, 


Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Stuffed Egg Plant 185. 

Green Corn Boiled 183. Young Onions. 
Rice Pudding 363. Peaches and Cream. 
Walnut Cake 271. 

Coffee 408, 
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Thursday. 


Breakfast. 


Musk Melon. 
Oatmeal, with Cream 243, 
Calf’s Liver and Bacon 118. 


Broiled Tomatoes 182. Crisp Potatoes 1738, 


New England Corn Cake 219, 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 


Luncheon. 


Steamed Chicked 75. Green Corn Fritters 239, 


Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 


Dressed Cucumbers 155. Light Biscuit 224, 


Peaches and Cream. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dinner. 


Green Pea Soup 29. 
Stewed Brisket of Beef 106. 


New Potatoes Boiled 169. Lima Beans 185. 


Fried Egg Plant 184, 
Lettuce Salad 154. 


Huckleberry Pudding 364, Rich Wine Sauce 371. 


Cream Tarts 304. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Friday. 


Breakilast. 


Whole Peaches. 
Corn Meal Mush 243, 


Fried Blue Fish 42. Dried Beef, with Cream 106. 


Sweet Potatoes Fried 175. 
Raised Muffins 228. 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408, 





Lunches. 


Beef Croquettes 106. Scalloped Lobster 59. 


Mixed Summer Salad 151. 
German Bread 219. 


Dinner. 
Cern Soup 28. 


Baked Salmon Trout 50, Bechamel Sauce 141. 
Potato Croquettes 174. Spinach with Eggs 188 


Hashed Mutton 122, 
Tomatoes with Mayonnaise 149. 
Grape Pie 297. Peach Cream 313 
Wafers 276. Cheese. 


Coffee 408. 
Huckleberry Short-cake 241. 
Tea 410. 
Saturday. 
Bxreakhlast. 
Fresh Green Gages. Dinner, 


Oat Flakes 245. 
Broiled Chicken 77. Cream Toast 246. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. 
Graham Gems 230. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Broiled Ham 134. Tomato Omelet 205. 
Dressed Cucumbers 155. 
French Bread 218. 
Cold Fruit Pudding 349. 
Chocolate 410. 


Chicken Cream Soup 27, 
Trish Stew 124. 

Steamed Potatoes 172. Green Peas 187, 
Boiled Corn 183. Crab Salad 153. 
Huckleberry Pie 296. 

Peaches and Cream. 

Oup Cakes 276. Cheese. 

Coffee 408. 
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SEPTEAABER. 


Sunday. 


Breakfast. 


Musk Melon. 
Cern Meal Mush 243. 


Fried Smelts 50. Veal Hash on Toast 249. 


Potatoes 3 la Creme 171. 
Graham Gems 230. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Potted Ham 134. Small Oyster Pies 67. 


Rice Omelet 206. Cold Slaw 153. 
French Bread 218. 
Cream Cake 264. Sliced Peaches. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Beef Soup 25, with Croutons 387. 


Boiled Fresh Mackerel 52, Hollandaige Sauce 142, 


Roast Partridges 88. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Stewed Corn 183, 


Stuffed Egg Plant 185. Tomato Salad 154, 
Lobster Croquettes 60. Peach Meringue Pie 2913 


Tutti Frutti Ice Cream 336. 
Rochester Jelly Cake 267. Cheese, 
Coffee 408. 


Monday. 


Breakfast, 


Peaches and Cream. 
Graham Mush with Maple Syrup 243 


Broiled Lamb Chops 122. Fried Tomatoes 182. 
Baked Potatoes 175. Raised Muffins 228, 


Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Salmi of Game 90. Cold Beef Tongue 110. 


Potato Croquettes 174. 


Watermelon Pickle 167 Egg Biscuit 224. 
Layer Cake 268, with Peach Cream Filling 270. 


Chocolate 410, 


Dinner. 
Vegetable Soup 35. 
Tenderloin of Beef 100. 
Potato Puffs 171. Lima Beans 186. 
Fried Tomatoes 182. 
Mixed Summer Salad 151. 


Peach Pudding 359, with Whipped Cream 308 


Cocoanut Tarts 303. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Breakfast. 


Huckleberries, 
Steamed Oatmeal 245. 
Veal Collops 113. Ham Toast 248. 
Potato Fillets 173. 
Newport Breakfast Cakes 241. 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408, 





Luncheon. 


Cold Roast Warmed, 107. 
Cheese Fondu 197. Fish Salad 152. 
Potato Biscuit 226. 

Peach Cobbler 367. Tea 410, 


Bimmer. 
Vermicelli Soup 35. 
Baked Matton Cutlets 123. 

Boiled Potatoes 169. Baked Beets 186, 
Corn Pudding 183. Horseradish 156, 
Plum Pie 297. 

Floating Island 318 Lemon Cake 260, 
Cheese. 

Coffee 408. 


MENUS. 
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Wednesday. 


Breakfast. 


Sliced Tomatoes. 
Oat Flakes 245. 
Beef Hash 108. Boiled Eggs 200. 
Sweet Potatoes Baked 175. 
Parker House Rolls 224. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee: 408. 





Luncheon. 


Fried Smelts 50. Ham Toast 248, 
Potato Salad 155. French Bread 218. 
Huckleberry Cake 274. 
Chocolate 410. 


Peach Meringue 814. 


Binnenr. 


Split Pea Soup 29. 
Roast Tame Duck 84. 


Browned Potatoes 170. String Beans 188. 


Baked Tomatoes 182, 
Lettuce 156, with Mayonnaise 149, 
Boiled Lemon Pudding 356. 
Feather Cake 264, 
Coffee 408. 


Thursday. 


Breakilast. 


Whole Pears. 
Hominy 244. 
Hamburger Steak 109. Bread Omelet 207. 
Saratoga Chips 171. Light Biscuit 224, 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 





Dinner. 
Corn Soup 28. 
Steamed Leg of Mutton 122, 
Potatoes a la Delmonico 174. 


Fried Corn 184. Stewed Salsify 185. 


Luucheow. Currant Jelly 383. 
Duck Pie 85. Grilled Bacon 132. Grape Pie 297. Tapioca Cream Custard 318. 
Tomato Salad 154. Graham Bread 216, ‘Watermelon: Cheeze. 
Cold Berry Pudding 345. 
Tea 410. Coffee 408. 
Friday. 
DBreaklast. 
Musk Melon. Dinner. 


Oatmeal with Cream 243. 

Broiled Spanish Mackerel 51. 
Scalloped Eggs 200. Warmed Potatoes 173. 
Tennessee Muffins 229. Wheat Bread 213, 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Hashed Mutton 122. Oyster Fritters 65. 
Cold Greens 189. Corn Bread 219. 
Boston Cream Oakes 273. Grape Jelly 885. 
Chocolate 410. 


Clam Soup 39. 

Fresh Salmon Fried 44, Tomato Sauce 140. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Cauliflower 177. 
White Sauce 138. Beefsteak Rolls 101. 
Cucumbers Sliced 155. 

Country Plum Charlotte 324. 
German Custard 308. Jumbles 279. 
Fruit. Coffee 408. 


452 MENUS. 


Saturday. 


Breakfast, 


Fresh Apricots. 
Cracked Wheat 245, 
Stewed Hidneys 109. Grilled Sslt Pork 182, 
Tyonnaise Potatoes 178 Sally ann 236. 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408 


Zuncheon, 
Bresded Chicken §Q. Potato Crogueties ITA 
Tomatoes with Msyonnaise 149, 


Rinner. 
Gambe Soup Si 
Roast Lein of Veal 11L 
Brewned Pofatoss 175, 
Sscootssh 184 Mashed Squash 188 
Bean Salad 155. 
Baked Casiand S06 9 Peaches and Gram 


Twist Bread 218 Sponge Drops 277. Atmond Cske 287, 
Huekleberries and Cream. Coes 408. 
Tes 410 
OCTOBER. 
Sunday. 
Breakiast. Buaax, 
OQxaill Soup 
Grapes. 


Ostmes! with Cream 243. 

Broiled Vesl Cutlets 114. Minced Eggs 202 
Crisp Potstoes 178. Buckwheat Cakes 238 
Whest Bresd 218. 

Coffee 408. 


Supper. 

Oyster Stew GS. = Cold Pork and Beans 181 
Cold Slaw 158. Boston Brown Bresd 2G 
Peach Meringue Pie 291. 

Tes 410. 


Broiled Halidet £9, Seece Tartar: 158. 
Roast Beef 96. Brown Sanee 142. 
Steamed Potaiees 1T2. Canhiower 177. 
Boiled Onions 17@ «=: Cieke Salad 151. 
Sealleped Tomaioes 191. 
French Cocoanat Padding 2. 
Grape Tite S17. 

FBaney Caiss 27 Freak. 
Cofee NS. 
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Monday. 


Breakfast. 





Dinwer. 
Stewed Quinces. , 
Lamb 245. Julienne Soup 27. 
Blue Fish Fried 42. Milk Toast 246. Roast Pheasants 88. 
Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. Pop-overs 283. : 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408. Cabbage with Oseanta7e: 
Boiled Potatoes 169. Mashed Turnips 190, 
Luncheon, Tomato Salad 154. 
Cold Roast Beef 96. Onion Omelet 206. Apple Custard Pie 290. 
Fried Potatoes 171. French Bread 218, 4 i 
Peach Fritters 238. Baked Quinces 329, Chocolate Eclairs 273. 
Chocolate 410, Coffee 408. 
Tuesday. 
Breakfast. 
Baked Pears 328. Binner, 


Cracked Wheat 245. 


; Game Soup 26, 
Calf’s Liver and Bacon 118. Fried Eggs 201 





Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. Dry Toast 246. Braised Leg of Mutton 121. 
New England Corn Cake 219. Mashed Potatoes 170. Scalloped Oysters 66. 
Coffee 408. 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes 175. 
Luncheon. Cold Slaw 153. 
Cold Roast Pheasant 88. Peach Cobbler 367. French Custard 307. 


Potato Croquettes 174. Lobster Salad 151, 
Graham Bread 216. 
Country Pium Charlotte 824, Coffee 408. 
Tea 410. 


Layer Jelly Oake 268, 


Wednesday. 


Breakfast. 





Binner. 
Grapes. 
Bteamed Oatmeal 245, Mock Turtle Soup 82. 
Beefsteak Broiled 97, Tomato Omelet 205, Boiled Fillet of Veal 112. 
Warmed Potatoes 173, English Crumpets 242. ; 
Potatoe 1 h 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408, me a, Delmonice: 154 
Fried Egg Plant 184. Mashed Squash 188, 
Luucheon. Olives. 
Scrambled Mutton 125. Sardines. Saucer Puddings 361. 
Oorn Pudding 183. French Rolls 226, ‘ < 
Ginger Bread 27%. Apple Snow 316.  Orisp Cookies 281, 


Sliced Oranges Cocoa, 411. Coffee 408, 
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Thursday. 


Breakfast, 


Baked Quinces 329. 
Boiled Rice 244. 


Broiled Grouse 88. Tripe Lyonnaise 111. 
Potatoes ala Creme 171. Raised Muffins 228. 


Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Veal Croquettes 114. Cheese Souffle 197 


Potato Salad 154. Buns 227. 
Grape Pie 297. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Swiss White Soup 35. 
Pot Roast 98. 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 


Lima Beans 185. French Cabbage 179. 


Lettuce Salad 154. 


Plum Puff Pudding 366. Blanc Mange 319. 


Dominoes 275. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Friday. 


Breakfast, 


Stewed Plums. 
Oat Flakes 245. 





Eels Fried 47. Beef Hash 108. 
Potato Fillets 173. Egg Muffins 229. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 
Luncheon. 


Oyster Pot Pie 66. Muttonettes 124. 


Fried Egg Plant 184. French Bread 218. 


Stewed Crab Apples. 
Silver Cake 261. Chocolate 410. 


Dinner. 
Onion Soup 34. 
Baked Smelts 51. 
Potato Snow 172. Cauliflower 177 
Beef Croquettes 106. 
Spiced Plums 168. 
Plain Charlotte Russe 321. 
Quince Jelly 384. Nuts. Raisins, 
Coffee 408. 


Saturday. 


Breakfast, 


Whole Pears. 
Hominy 244. 
Mutton Cutlets 123. Tomato Sauce 140. 
Saratoga Ohips 171. 
Corn Meal Griddle Cakes 234. 
Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 


Luncheon. 


Dried Beef with Oream 106. 
Baked Omelet 208. Tomato Salad 164. 
Rusks 227, Quince Trifle 317. 
Tea 410. 


Bimner. 
Veal Soup 25, with Noodles 36. 
Chicken Pot Pie 81. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. 
Fried Salsify 186. Baked Onions 176, 
Ham Salad 153. 
Chocolate Pie 292. Sliced Oranges, 
Hickory Nut Cake 271. 
Coffee 408. 


MENUS. 455 


NOMEMBER. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Breakfast. 


Grapes. 
Oat Flakes 2465. 

Broiled Porterhouse Steak 97. 
Oodfish Balls 54. Browned Potatoes 170. 
Buckwheat Cakes 236, Maple Syrup. 
Wheat Bread 213, 

Coffee 408. 


Supper. 


Cold Roast Turkey 71. 

Scalloped Oysters 66. Potato Salad 154. 
Cream Short Cake 240. Kelairs 273. 
Preserved Egg Plums 378. 

Tea 410. 


Dinwer. 


Oysters on Half Shell. 
Cream of Chicken Soup 27, 

Fried Smelts 50, Sauce Tartare 138. 
Roast Turkey 71, Cranberry Sauce 144. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Baked Squash 188 
Boiled Onions 176. Parsnip Fritters 180. 
Olives. Chicken Salad 151, 
Venison Pastry 92. 

Pumpkin Pie 299. Mince Pie 300. 
Charlotte Russe 320, Almond Ice Cream 334, 
Lemon Jelly 331. Hickory Nut Cake 271. 
Cheese. Fruits. 

Coffee 408, 


Sunday. 


Beeaklast. 


Stewed Crab Apples. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 

White Fish Fried 42. Jelly Omelet 207. 
Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. 
Tennessee Muffins 229. Crullers 281. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 





Supper. 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet 133. 

Scalloped Potatoes 172. Chicken Salad 151, 
Light Biscuit 224. Golden Spice Cake 267. 
Preserved Cherries 377, 

Tea 410. 


Diner. 

Mallagatawny Soup 31. 
Boiled..Codfish 56, Oyster Sauce 138, 
Roast Wild Duck 85. 

Mashed Potatoes 170. Currant Jelly Sauce 142, 
Baked Squash 188. Boiled Beets 186. 
Small Oyster Pies 67. 

Baked Plum Pudding 354, Sweet Sauce 375. 
Jelly Kisses 330. Fruit. 

Coffee 408, 
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MENUS. 


Monday. 


Breaklast. 


Grapes. 
Hominy 244. 
Fricasseed Tripe with Oysters 111. 


Baked Potatoes 175. Breakfast Puffs 242. 


Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408, 





Luncheon, 


Cold Roast Duck 85. Welsh Rarebit 198. 


Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. 


Cold Pickled Beets 186. French Bread 218. 


Diner. 


Vermicelli Soup 35. 
Leg of Mutton a la Venison 121. 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 
Ladies’ Cabbage 178. Stewed Onions £76, 
Mixed Pickles 166. 
Pumpkin Pie 299. Orange Jelly 332. 
Nut Cakes 283. Cheese. 


Cookies 280. Gooseberry Jam 387. Coffee 408. 
Cocoa 411. 
Tuesday. 
Breakrast, Dinner 


Stewed Prunes. 
Oatmeal with Cream 243. 
Snipe on Toast 88. Scrappel 133, 
Potato Puffs 171. Newport Wafiles 231. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408, 





Luncheon, 


Scalloped Mutton and Tomatoes 125. 
Hominy Croquettes 244. 
Beaten. Biscuit 225. 
Chocolate Custard Pie 291. 
Tea 410. 


Cold Slaw 153. 


Oxtail Soup 28. 

Roast Leg of Pork 128. 

Browned Potatoes 175. 

Lima Beans 185. Mashed Tarnips 190. 
Celery Salad 154. 
Apple Corn Meal Pudding 360, Wine Sauce 371, 
Lemon Tartlets 301. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Wednesday. 


Breakfast. 


Oranges. 
Graham Mush 243, 
Country Sausages 135. Boiled Eggs 200. 
Saratoga Chips 171. 
Buckwheat Cakes 236. Dry Toast 246. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Cold Roast Pork 128. Lobster Salad 151. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 175. 
German Bread 219. Doughnuts 281. 
Apple Sauce 143 Choeolate 410 


Dinner. 
Turtle Soup from Beans 80. 
Spiced Beef 99. 
Mashed Potatoes 170, 

Fried Parsnips 180, Scalloped Onions 177, 
Pickled White Cabbage 162. 
Cranberry Tart Pie 298, Blanc Mange 318 
Crackers, Oheese, 

Coffeo 408. 


MENUS. 
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Thursday. 


Breakfast. 


Stewed Apricots. 
Oat Flakes 245. 
Broiled Veal Cutlets 114. Fried Oysters 62. 
Warmed Potatoes 173. Cream Waffles 231. 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Beef Croquettes 107. Fish Omelet 207. 
Celery Salad 154. 
gaised Biscuit 223. Feather Cake 264. 


Dinner. 
Squirrel Soup 30. 
Roast Loin of Mutton 320. 
Boiled Potatoes 169. 


Mashed Squash i88. Fried Cabbage 178. 


Olives. 


Apple Puff Pudding 346, 
Grandmother’s Sauce 372, 


Canned Peaches 390. ee eg eae. 
Tea 410. Coffee 408. 
Friday. 
Breakfast. 
Bananas. Dinwer. 


Steamed Oatmeal 245, 
Striped Bass Fried 42. Minced Eggs 202. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Corn Bread 219. Nut Cakes 283. 
Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon, 


Cold Roast Mutton 120. 
Halibut on Toast 249. 
Potato Salad 154. French Bread 218. 
Grape Jelly Pie 298. 
Chocolate 410. 


Fish Chowder 54, 
Baked Pickerel 43. 
Steamed Potatoes 172. 
Boiled Turnips 190. Rabbit Pie 90, 
Plain Celery. 


Apple Custard Pudding 348, Hard Sauce 374. 


Savory Biscuits 277, Fruit, 
Coffee 408. 


Saturday. 


Brenklast. 


Baked Sour Apples 4265. 
Boiled Rice 244. 
Porterhouse Steak Broiled 97. 
Plain Omelet 204. Potatoes ala Creme 171. 
Wheat Griddle Cakes 233. 
TDvy Toast 246. Coffee 408. 





Luarmcheom. 
Veal Stew 115. Potato Puffs 171. 
Pickled Mangoes 163. 
Grafton Milk Biscuits 226, 
@hocolste Eclairs 273. Lemon Sponge 816. 
Tea 410, 


Binwer. 
Celery Soup 35. 
Boiled Ham 134. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 175, 
Lima Beans 185. Stewed Parsnips 180. 
Sour-crout 179. 
Oxford Dumplings 348, Sweet Sauce 875. 
Oream Tarts 304, Fruit. 
Coffee 408, 
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DECEMBER, 


Christmas Day 


Breaktiast. 


Oranges. 
Boiled Rice 34. 
Broiled Sslt Mackerel 44. 
Posshed Eggs s Ia Creme 202. 
Potato Nillets 173. 
Festher Griddle Cakes 383. 
Whest Bread 215. 
Coifes 408. 


Supper. 


Geld Rosst Goose T4. 
Oyster Pstties 65. 
Cold Sisw 158. Bans 237. 
Chsriotte Russe 323. 


Boiled Potaices 162. 
Creamed Parsnips 19. Stewed Onions 176 


inner. 
Oysiers on Half Shell. 
Game Soup 


Boiled White Fish 8, Sauce Maiir: @Hoie!] 142 


Roast Goose T4, Apple Sauce 148. 
Mashed Tarnips 192. 


Beailed Rice ITS. Lobster Salsd 182. 
Canvas Beek Deck &. 
Chrismas Plom Padding 388, Sauce STR 
Vanilla Ice Cram S& 

Nines Pie NV Orsage Jelly S32 
Delieat’s Cake 260. Sshed Ahmonds 338. 


Peach Jelly $86. Confectionery. Eris. 
Tea £10 CFs WS, 
Sunday. 
Breskinst. Binwee. 
Grapes. pe 


Steamed Ostmesl 5. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet Fried 183. 
Oyster Tosst 247. Potato Puffs 171. 
Egg Muffins 229.  Whest Bresd 218. 
Coffee 408. 


Supper. 

Gold Potted Beef 105. Psannei Oysters 64. 
Celery Ssisd 154, Serstogs Chips 171. 
Buaks 297, Little Plam Cakes 279, 
Quines Jelly 384. 

Tes 410. 


Gdicken Cream Soup 27. 

Boiied Halibat 48, Sauces Hollandsise 142 
Rosst Goose TA Apple Sauce 148 
Boiled Potatoes 18. Stewed Celery 1S 
Mashed Turnips 192. Lobster Salsd 151, 
Sesllopad Clams &. 
Mince Pie SQ. Orange Coram SLR 
Citron Cake 280. Cheess. 
Cates 8, 
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Monday. 


Breakfast. 


Sliced Oranges. 
Graham Mush 243, 
Codfish Steak 57. Lyonnaise Potatoes 173. 
Hashed Beef on Toast 249. 
French Rolls 225. Brown Bread 217. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Cold Roast Goose 74, 
Scalloped Cheese 197. Ham Salad 153. 
French Bread 218, 

Apple Meringue Pie 291. 
Chocolate 410. 


Dinner. 
Onion Soup 34, 


Roast Spare Rib 129. Cranberry Sauce 144. 


Browned Potatoes 175. 
Stewed Carrots 189. Boiled Onions 176. 
Plain Celery. 
Boiled Rice Dumplings with Custard Sauce 342. 
Pastry Sandwiches 278. Fruit. 
Coffee 408. 


Tuesday. 


Breakfast. 


Stewed Prunes. 
Boiled Rice 244. 

Pork Chops and Fried Apples 130. 
Warmed Potatoes 173. 
Buckwheat Cakes 236. Wheat Bread 213. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Sliced Head Cheese 126. 
Bread Omelet 207. Parsnip Fritters 180. 
Cold Slaw 153. 
Graham Bread 216. Mince Pie 300. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Scotch Mutton Broth 25. 
Boiled Turkey 73, Oyster Dressing 72. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. 
Baked Squash 188. 
Piccalili 165. 


Boiled Parsnips 180, 


Baked Corn Meal Pudding 350, Hard Sauce 374. 


Apple Tarts 304. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Wednesday. 


Breakfast. 


Cider Apple Sauce 143, 
Hominy 244, 
Broiled Rabbits 90. Codfish Balls 54. 
Potato Fillets 173. 
Continental Hotel Waffles 231. 





Dry Toast 246. Coffee 408. 
Runcheon. 


Turkey Hash 73. Rice Croquettes 243. 
Lobster Salad 151. 
Raised Biscuits 223. Almond Custard 868. 
Cocoa 411. 


Dinwer. 


Oyster Soup 39. 
Sliced Beef Tongue 110, Brown Sauce 142, 
Potato Puffs 171. 
Steamed Oabbage 178. 

Lamb Sweetbreads 125, with Tomato Sauce 140, 
Birds’ Nest Pudding 344, Plain Sauce 873, 
Crackers. Cheese. 

Coffee 408, 
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MENUS. 


Thursday. 


Breakfast, 


Stewed Peaches. 
Cracked Wheat 245. 


Mutton Chops Broiled 122, Tomato Sauce 140. 


Saratoga Chips 171. 
New England Corn Cake 219. 
Bakers’ Doughnuts 282. 
Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 
Cold Spiced Tongue 110. 


Wheat Bread 213. 


Binwer. 


Vegetable Soup 34. 
Beef a la Mode 99. 
Browned Potatoes 170. 
Boiled Turnips 190. Fried Onions 176 
Oyster Salad 152. 
Snow Pudding 361. Squash Pie 299, 


Cheese Cream Toast 198, Pickled Onions 163. Btey Raisins. 
Fried Sweet Potatoes 175. Twist Bread 218. Coffee 408, 
Layer Cake 268, with Apple Filling 269. 
Tea 410. 
Friday. 
Breakfast, 
Apple Sauce 143. Binnenr, 


@atmeal with Cream 243. 


White Fish Fried 42. Grilled Bacon 132. 


Baked Potatoes 175. 
Feather Griddle Cakes 233. 
Brown Bread 217. Coffee 408, 





Luncheon. 


Cold Pork and Beans 131. Beef Croquettes 106. 


Green Tomato Pickles 1€0. 
Milk Biscuits 226. Angel Cake 266. 
Preserved Pears 380. 
Chocolate 410. 


Pea Soup 36, with Croutons 37. 
Codfish Steaks 57. 
Potato Snow 172. Baked Beets 186. 
Chicken with Macaroni 84, 


Celery Salad 154. 


Baked Apple Dumplings 341, Sweet Sauce 375 


Bakers’ Custard Pie 293. Cheese. 
Coffee 408. 


Saturday. 


Breahlast. 


Bananas. 
Oat Flakes 245, 

Pork Cutlets 130. Oyster Fritters 65. 
Hasty Cooked Potatoes 172. 
Graham Griddle Cakes 234, 

Wheat Bread 213. Coffee 408. 





Luncheon. 


Boiled Tripe 110. Chicken Omelet 206, 
Potato Salad 154. 
French Bread 218. Ginger Cookies 275, 
Preserved Citron 380. 
Tea 410. 


Dinner. 
Tapioca Cream Soup 34. 
Lamb Stew 126. 
Mashed Potatoes 170. Creamed Parsnips 180, 

Boston Pork and Beans 131. 

Cold Slaw 158. 
Apple Fritters 237, Sugar Sauce 372. 

Lemon Pie 292. 

Nuts. Raisins. 


Coffee 408. 


SPEEIAL MENUS. 


State Dinner at White House. 





Blue Points. 


Haute Nauterns. 
Amontillado. 





POTAGES. 
Potage tortue 4 l’Anglaise Consommé Printaniére Royale. 





HORS D’CEUVRES. 
Canapé 4 la Russe. Timbales 4 la Talleyrand. 





Rauenthaler Be. 
POISSONS. 


Sactmon, Sauce Hollandaise. Grenadines de Bass. 
Pommes de Terre Duchesse. Cucumber Salade. 





’ Ernest Jeroy. 
RELEVES. 


Selle d’Agneau, Sauce Menthe. Filet de Boeuf 4 la Richelieu. 





Chateau Margavas, 
ENTREES. 


Ris de Veau 4 la Perigneux. Cotelettes d’Agneau d’or Maison. 





Terrapin i la Maryland. 





Ponch Cardinal. 





A Clas de Vougect. 
ROTI. 


Canvas Back Duck. 








ENTREMETS. 
German Asparagus. Petite Pois. 
Gelée au Champagne. Plombieré aux Framboise. 





Pudding Diplomate. 
Café. Liqueurs. 
Fruits. Fromage. 
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Mrs, Cleveland’s Wedding Lunch. 


JUNE 4TH, ‘88, 
Consommé en tasse. 
Soft Shell Crabs. 
Coquilles de Ris de Vean. 








Chateau Iquem., 


Snipes on Toast. 





Lettuce and Tomato Salade, 
————— Moet & Chanden. 
Fancy Ice Cream. 
Cakes. 
Tea. Coffee, 
Fruits. Mottos. 


General Grant’s Birthday Dinner. 


Clams. 
Haute Sauterne. 





POTAGES. 


Consommé Imperatrice Bisque de Crabes. 
Amontillado. 





VARIES HORS D’CEUVRE VARIES. 
Bouchees 4 la Regence. 





POISSON. 
Truites de riviere Hollandaise vert pré. Pommes de terre 4 la Parisienne. 


Coucombres. 
Johannisberger, 





RELEVE. 


Filet de Boeuf 4 Ja Bernardi. 
Ernest Jero¥ 





ENTREES. 
Ailes de Poulets 4 la Perigord. Petits Pois au Beune. 
Caisses de ris de Vean @ I’Italienne. 
Haricots verts. Asperges, Sauce Creme, 





Sorbet Fantaisie. 





ROTI. 
Squabs. Salade de Laitue. 
Nuits. 





ENTREMETS SUCRES. 


Croute aux Mille Fruits. Cornets & la Chantilly. 
Gelée 4 la Prunelle. 





PIECES MONTEES. 
Glace Varietees. 
Fruits. Petits Fours. Café. 
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Menu for 4 Goners, 


Huitres en Coquille. 





Potage Julienne aux Quenelles. 





Paupiettes de Turbots 4 la Joinville. 
Cacumbers. Pommes d’Auphine, 





Filets Mignons & la Provencale. 
Larded Sweetbread & la Meissoniére, 





Punch au Kirsh. 





Quails Bardés sur Cronstade. 
Lettuce Salad. 





German Asparagus. 





Plombiere aux Fraises, 





Fruits. Oafé. Fromage. 


Denn for 6 Covers. 


Huitres en Coquilles. 
Sauterne 





Consommé Paté @’Italie. 


Purée St. Germain. 
Amontillado 





Broiled Blue Fish, Maitre d’Hotel. 


Cucumbers. Pommes Duchesse. 
Hochheimey 





Small Tenderloin Sautés, Marrow Sauce. 


Lamb Chops & la Maréchale. 
Moet & Chandon 





Oroutes aux Champignons 4 la Parisienne, 





Sorbet Venetienne. 





Squabs with Water-cresses. 
Chateau Latoure 


Lettuce and Tomato Salad. 





Artichauts, Sauce Hollandaise, 





Créme Bavaroise au Chocolat. 





Fruits. Café. Fromage. 


Dieun for & Covers. 


Huitres en Coquille. 
Haute Sauterne. 





Bisque of Lobster. Lamb Broth with Vegetables, 





Olives. 


Radishes. 
Amontillado, 





Bass 4 la Régence. 
Rauenthaler Berg. 


Potatoes Windsor. 


Timbales & l’Ecossaise. 





Filet of Beef Larded 4 la Parisienne, 


Saddle of Mutton, Currant Jelly. 
Ernest Jeray, 





Sweetbreads 4 la Pompadour. 


Terrapin 3 la Maryland. 
Chateau Latow.r, 





Oauliflower au Gratin. Celery au Jus. 
Punch Maraschino. 
Canvas Back Duck. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Souflé & Orange. 


Fruits, Café. Fromage. 











Blenun fox 10 Covers. 


Consommé de Volaille. 
Haute Santesrs. 





Huitres 4 la Pouletie. 





Radishes. Olives. 


Bouchées 4 la Bohemienne,, 
Johannisherger,. 


Truites Saumoné au Beurre de Montpellics. 
Tartelette Potatoes. Cucumbers. 





Filets Mignon de Bouef 4 la Trianon. 


Cotelettes de Pigeon, Maréchale. 
Moet & Chandom, 


Petits Pois Garnis de Fleurous. 
Artichauts i la Barigoule. 





Punch Romaine, 





Bécassines au Cresson. 


Chas. de Yougerd 





Lettuce Salad. 





Pouding Nesselrode. 





Fruits. Café. Fromage, 
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Menu for 12 Covers. 


Littie Neck Clams. 





Oream of Asparagus. Consommé Royal. 





Radishes. Olives. 
Amontiilado. 





Caviar sur Toast. 
Pomparo Maitre d’Hotel. Bass & la Régence. 


Pommes Parisienne. 
Moselbluemchen, 





Cotelettes d’Agneau & la Purée de Célen. 


Filet of Boeuf & la Pocahontas. 
Moet & Chandon. 





Terrapin & la Richelieu. 





Sorbet Dunderberg. 





Canvas Back Ducks. 
Nuits. 





Celery Mayonnaise, 





Artichauts Bottoms. French Peas. 





Omelette Célestine. 





Fruita, Café. Fromage. 


Haute Sauterne, 


Mlenun for 24 Covers. 


Huitres. 





POTAGES. 


Oonsommé Francatelli. Bisque d'Ecrevisses. 





HORS L'CUVRE, 


Timbales 3 la Reyniére. 





POISSON. 
Filet Turbot Portagaise. 


Pommes de terre Parisienne 
Celery Mayonnaise. 





REL&VE. 


Selle d’Agneau 4 Ia Colbert 
Haricots verts. 





ENTREES, 


Ailes de Poulets & la Hongroise. 
Oépes 4 la Bordelaise, Asperges Sauce Orem. 





Sorbet & la Prunelle, 





A 
ROTH. 


Faisan rotes Franqué de Cailles. 





FNTREMETS DE DOUCEUR 


Crottes aux Ananas, Glaces Fantaisiee. 
Bruits. Café. Petits Fours. 
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BUFFET FOR 1,000 PEOPLE. 


COLD SERNICE. 


Consommé en Tasse. 





Sandwiches. Caviar on Toast. Radishes. Celery. 





Cold Salmon Mayonnaise. Lobster and Shrimp Salad. 





Westphalia Ham @ la Gelée. 





Yoned Turkey. Galautine of Faison. 
Cold Game in Season. 
Mayonnaise of Chicken. Cold. Turkey. Fillet of Beef. Game Pies. 
Saddle of Venison, Currant Jelly. 





Russian Salad. 





Neapolitaine Ice Cream. Water Ices. 
Nesselrode Puddings. 
Claret and Champagne Jellies. 
Biscuits Glacée. Charlottes Glacée. 
Assorted Cakes. Assorted Candies. 
Tea. Coffee. Lemonade. 


MANAGEMENT AND DIRECTIONS 


oF 


DINNERS AND REGEPTIONS 


ON 


STATE OCCASIONS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Etiquette as observed in European courts is not known st the White House, 

The President's Secretary issues invitations by direction of the President, te 
the distinguished guests. 

The Usher in charge of the cloak-room hands to the gentleman on arriva! sp 
envelope containing s disgram of the table (ss cut shows), whereon the name snd 
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ssat of the respective guest, and the lady he is to escort to dinner, are marked. 

A card corresponding with his name is placed on the napkin belonging to the 
sover of the seat he will occupy. 

The President’s seat is in the middle of the table. The most distinguished 
guests sit on his right and left. If their wives are present they will oceupy these 
seats, and the gentlemen will be seated next to the President's wife, whose seat is 
directly opposite the President 
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Official dinners all over the world are always served after the French fashion, 
and are divided into three distinct parts. Two of them are served from the kitchen, 
and the third from the pantry. 

The first part of the dinner gerved French style includes from oysters on the 
shell to the sherbets. 

The second service continues to the sweet dishes. 

The third includes ice, cakes, fruits, cheeses, which are all understood as des- 
serts, and are dressed in the pantry. 

All principal dishes which are artistically decorated are shown to the President 
first, then are carried around the table before being carved by the Steward in the 
pantry. 

Fancy folding of the napkins is considered out of fashion; plain square folded, 
so as to show monogram in the middle, is much preferred. 

The following diagram will illustrate the arrangement of the glasses on the 
table. (See diagram.) 


eG 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING HOW TO ARRANGE GLASSES ON TABLE, 


I—Glass for Sauterne. IV—Glass for Water. 
A—PLATE. II—Glass for Sherry. V—Glass for Champagne. 
IlI—Glass for Rhine Wine. VI—Glass for Burgundy. 


Flower decorations on the table are to be in flat designs. so as not to obscure 
the view of the guests. 
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Corsage Bouquets for ladies consist of not more than eight large roses tied 
together by silk ribbon, with the name of the lady stamped on in gold letters. 

Gentlemen’s Bouttonieres consist only of one rose bud. 

Bouquets for ladies are to be placed on the right side; for gentlemen, on the 
napkin next to card bearing his name. 

Printed Menus are never used on any official occasion. 

The private dinners Menus are either printed or written on a plain card and 
placed on each cover. 

Liquors, cordials, cigars are served on a separate table after the ladies have 
retired to the parlor. 





Dishes for invalids should be served in the daintiest and most attractive way; 
aever send more than a supply for one meal; the same dish too frequently set 
before an invalid often causes a distaste, when perhaps a change would tempt 
the appetite. 

When preparing dishes where milk is used, the condition of the patient should 
be considered. Long cooking hardens the albumen and makes the milk very 
constipating; then, if the patient should be already constipated, care should be 
taken not to heat the milk above the boiling point. 

The seasoning of food for the sick should be varied according to the condition 
of the patient; one recovering from illness can partake of a little piece of roast 
mutton, chicken, rabbit, game, fish, simply dressed, and simple puddings are all 
light food and easily digested. A mutton chop, nicely cut, trimmed and broiled, 
is a dish that is often inviting to an invalid. Asa rule, an invalid will be more 
likely to enjoy any preparation sent to him if it is served in small, delicate 
pieces. As there are so many small, dainty dishes that can be made for this 
purpose, it seems useless to try to more than give a small variety of them. 
Pudding can be made of prepared barley, or tapioca, well-soaked before boiling, 
with an egg added, and a change can be made of light puddings by mixing up 
some stewed fruit with the puddings before baking; a bread pudding from stale 
bread-crumbs, and a tiny cup-custard, boiled in a small basin or cup; also various 
drinks, such as milk punch, wine, whey, apple-toddy, and various other nourish- 
ing drinks. 

BEEFSTEAK AND MUTTON CHOPS. 

Select, the tenderest cuts, and broil over a clear, hot fire. Let the steak be 
rare, the chops well done. Salt and pepper; lay between two hot plates three 
minutes, and serve to your patient. If he is very weak, do not let him swallow 
anything except the juice, when he has chewed the meat well. The essence of 
rare beef, roasted or broiled, thus expressed, is considered by some physicians to 
be more strengthening than beef tea prepared in the usual manner. 
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BEEF TEA. 

One pound of lean beef, cut into small pieces. Put into a glass canniny-jar 
without a drop of water; cover tightly, and set in a pot of cold water. Heat 
gradually to a boil, and continue this steadily for three or four hours, until the 
meat is like white rags, and the juice all drawn out. Season with salt to taste, 
and when cold, skim. 


VEAL OR MUTTON BROTH. 

Take a scrag-end of mutton (two pounds), put it in a sauce-pan, with two 
quarts of cold water, and an ounce of pearl barley or rice. When it is coming 
to a boil, skim it well, then add half a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil until half 
reduced, then strain it, and take off all the fat, and it is ready for use. This is 
excellent for an invalid. If vegetables are liked in this broth, take one turnip, 
one carrot, and one onion, cut them in shreds, and boil them in the broth half 
an hour, In that case, the barley may be served with the vegetables in broth. 


CHICKEN BROTH. 

Make the same as mutton or beef broth. Boil the chicken slowly, putting 
on just enough water to cover it well, watching it closely that it does not boil 
down too much. When the chicken is tender, season with sait and a very little 
pepper. The yolk of an-egg beaten light and added, is very nourishing 


‘DATMEAL GRUEL. 

Put four tablespoonfuls of the best grits (oatmeal coarsely ground) into a 
pint of boiling water. Let it boil gently, and stir it often, till it becomes as thick 
as you wish it. Then strain it, and add to it while warm, butter, wine, nutmeg, 
or whatever is thought proper to flavor it. Salt to taste. 

If you make the gruel of fine oatmeal, sift it, mix it first to a thick batter 
with a little cold water, and then put it into the sauce-pan of boiling water. 
Stir it all the time it is boiling, lifting the spoon gently up and down, and letting 
the gruel fall slowly back again into the pan. 

CORN-MEAL GRUEL. 

Two tablespoonfuls of fine Indian meal, mixed smooth with cold water and a 
salt-spoonful of salt; add one quart of boiling water, and cook twenty minutes. 
Stir it frequently, and if it becomes too thick use boiling water to thin it. If the 
stomach is not too weak, a tablespoonful of cream may be used to cool it. 
Some like it sweetened and others like it plain. For very sick persons, let it 
settle, pour off the top, and give without other seasoning. For convalescents, 
toast a piece of bread as nicely as possible, and put it in the gruel with a table- 
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spoonful of nice sweet cream, and a little ginger and sugar. This should be 
used only when a laxative is allowed. 


EGG GRUEL. 
Beat the yolk of an egg with one tablespoonful of sugar; pour one teacupful 
of boiling water on it; add the white of an egg, beaten to a froth, with any 
seasoning or spice desired. Take warm. 


MILK PORRIDGE. 
The same as arrowroot, excepting it should be all milk, and thickened with 
a scant tablespoonful of sifted flour; let it boil five minutes, stirring it con- 
tinually, add a little cold milk, and give it one boil up, and it is ready for use. 


ARROWROOT MILK PORRIDGE. 

One large cupful of fresh milk, new if you can get it; one cupful of boiling 
water; one teaspoonful of arrowroot, wet to a paste with cold water; two tea- 
spoonfuls of white sugar; a pinch of salt. Put the sugar into the milk, the salt 
into the boiling water, which should be poured into a farina-kettle. Add the 
wet arrowroot, and boil, stirring constantly until it is clear; put in the milk, and 
cook ten minutes, stirring often. Give while warm, adding hot milk should it 
be thicker than gruel. 


ARROWROOT BLANC MANGE. 

One large cupful of boiling milk, one even tablespoonful of arrowroot rubbed 
to a paste with cold water, two teaspoonfuls of white sugar, a pinch of salt; 
flavor with rose-water. Proceed as in the foregoing recipes, boiling and stirring 
eight minutes. Turn into a wet mold, and when firm, serve with cream and 
powdered sugar. 


TAPIOCA JELLY. 

Soak a cupful of tapioca in a quart of cold water, after washing it thoroughly 
two or three times; after soaking three or four hours, simmer it in a stew-pan 
until it becomes quite clear, stirring often; add the juice of a lemon, and a lit- 
tle of the grated peel, also a pinch of salt. Sweeten to taste. Wine can be 
substituted for lemon, if liked. 


SLIPPERY-ELM BARK TEA. 
Break the bark into bits, pour boiling water over it, cover, and let it infuse 


until cold. Sweeten, ice, and take for summer disorders, or add lemon juice and 
drink for a bad cold. 
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FLAX-SEED TEA. 


Upon an ounce of unbruised flax-seed and a little pulverized liquorice-root 
pour a pint of boiling (soft or rain) water; and place the vessel containing these 
ingredients near, but not on, the fire for four hours. Strain through a linen 
cloth. Make it fresh every day. An excellent drink in fever accompanied by a 
cough. 


FLAX-SEED LEMONADE. 


To a large tablespoonful of flax-seed, allow a tumbler and a half of cold water. 
Boil them together till the liquid becomes very sticky. Then strain it hot over 
a quarter of a pound of pulverized sugar, and an ounce of pulverized gum arabic. 
Stir it till quite dissolved, and squeeze into it the juice of a lemon. 

This mixture has frequently been found an efficacious remedy for a cold, 
taking a wine-glass of it as often as the cough is troublesome. 


TAMARIND WATER. 
Put tamarinds into a pitcher or tumbler till it is one-third full; then fill up 
with cold water, cover it, and let it infuse for a quarter of an hour or more. 
Currant jelly or cranberry juice mixed with water makes a pleasant drink 
for an invalid. 


SAGO JELLY. 


Made the same as tapioca. If seasoning is not advisable, the sago may be 
boiled in milk, instead of water, and eaten plain. 
Rice jelly made the same, using only half as much rice as sago. 


ARROWROOT WINE JELLY. 


One cupful of boiling water, one scant tablespoonful of arrowroot; mix with 
a little cold water; one tablespoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, one tablespoonful 
of brandy, or three tablespoonfuls of wine. Excellent for a sick person without 
fever. 


HOMINY. 


Put to soak one pint of hominy in two and one-half pints of boiling water 
over night, in a tin vessel with a tight cover; in the morning add one-half pint 
of sweet milk, and a little salt. Place on a brisk fire in a kettle of boiling water, 
the tin vessel containing the hominy; let boil one-half hour. 

Cracked wheat, oatmeal, mush, are all good food for the sick. 
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CHICKEN JELLY. 

Cook a chicken in enough water to little more than cover it; let it stew gently 
until the meat drops from the bones, and the broth is reduced to about a pint; 
season it to taste, with a little salt and pepper. Strain and press, first through 
a colander, then through a coarse cloth. Set it over the fire again, and cook a 
few minutes longer. Turn it into an earthen vegetable dish to harden; set it on 
the ice in the refrigerator. Eat cold in slices. Nice made into sandwiches, with 
thin slices of bread, lightly spread with butter. 


BOILED RICE. 

Boil half acupful of rice in just enough water to cover it, with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; when the water has boiled nearly out and the rice begins to look 
soft and dry, turn over it a cupful of milk, and let it simmer until the rice is 
done and nearly dry; take from the fire and beat in a well-beaten egg. Eat it 
warm with cream and sugar. Flavor to taste. 


CUP PUDDING. 

Take one tablespoonful of flour, one egg; mix with cold milk and a pinch of 
salt to a batter. Boil fifteen minutes in a buttered cup. Eat with sauce, fruit, 
or plain sugar. 

TAPIOCA CUP PUDDING. 

This is very light and delicate for invalids. An even tablespoonful of tapioca, 
soaked for two hours in nearly a cup of new milk; stir into this the yolk of a 
fresh egg, a little sugar, a grain of salt, and bake it in a cup for fifteen minutes. 
A little jelly may be eaten with it. 


BAKED APPLES. 

Get nice fruit, a little tart and juicy, but not sour; clean them nicely, and 
bake in a moderate oven—regulated so as to have them done in about an hour; 
when the skin cracks and the pulp breaks through in every direction they are 
done and ready to take out. Serve with white sugar sprinkled over them. 


SOFT TOAST. 

Toast well, but not too brown, two thin slices of stale bread; put them en a 
warm plate, sprinkle with a pinch of salt, and pour upon them some boiling 
water; quickly cover with another dish of the same size, and drain off the water. 
Put a very small bit of butter on the toast and serve at once while hot. 
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IRISH MOSS BLANC MANGE. 

A small handful of moss (to be purchased at any drug store); wash it very 
carefully, and put it in one quart of milk on the fire. Let the milk simmer for 
about twenty minutes, or until the moss begins to dissolve. Then remove from 
the fire and strain through a fine sieve. Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla flavoring. Put away to harden in cups or molds, 
and serve with sugar and cream. 

A delicate dish for an invalid. 


EGG TOAST. 

Brown a slice of bread nicely over the coals, dip it in hot water slightly salted, 
butter it, and lay on the top an egg that has been broken into boiling water, and 
cooked until the white has hardened; season the egg with a bit of butter and a 
crumb of salt. 

The best way to cook eggs for an invalid is to drop them, or else pour boiling 
water over the egg in the shell and let it stand for a few minutes on the back of 
the stove, 

OYSTER TOAST. 

Make a nice slice of dry toast, butter it and lay it on a hot dish. Put six 
oysters, half a teacupful of their own liquor, and half a cupful of milk, into a 
tin cup or basin, and boil one minute. Season with a little butter, pepper and 
salt, then pour over the toast and serve. 


MULLED JELLY. 
Take one tablespoonful of currant or grape jelly; beat with it the white of 
one egg and a teaspoonful of sugar; pour on it a teacupful of boiling water, and 
break in a slice of dry toast or two crackers. 


CUP CUSTARD. 

Break into a coffee-cup an egg, put in two teaspoonfuls of sugar, beat it up 
thoroughly, a pinch of salt and a pinch of grated nutmeg; fill up the cup with 
good sweet milk; turn it into another cup, well buttered, and set it in a pan of 
boiling water, reaching nearly to the top of the cup. Set in the oven, and when 
the custard is set, itis done. Eat cold. 


CLAM BROTH. 


Select twelve small, hardshell clams, drain them, and chop them fine; add 
half a pint of clam juice or hot water, a pinch of cayenne, and a walnut of 
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butter; simmer thirty minutes; add a gill of boiled milk, strain, and serve. 
This is an excellent broth for weak stomachs. 


MILK OR CREAM CODFISH. 

This dish will often relish when a person is recovering from sickness, when 
nothing else would. Pick up a large tablespoonful of salt codfish very fine; 
freshen it considerably by placing it over the fire in a basin, covering it with 
cold water as it comes to a boil; turn off the water and freshen again if very 
salt, then turn off the water until dry, and pour over half a cupful of milk or 
thin cream; add a bit of butter, a sprinkle of pepper, and a thickening made of 
one teaspoonful of flour or corn-starch, wet up with a little milk; when this boils 
up, turn over a slice of dipped toast. 


CRACKER PANADA. 

Break in pieces three or four hard crackers that are baked quite brown, and 
let them boil fifteen minutes in one quart of water; then remove from the fire, 
let them stand three or four minutes, strain off the liquor through a fine wire 
sieve, and season it with sugar. 

This ig a nourishing beverage for infants that are teething, and with the 
addition of a little wine and nutmeg, is often prescribed for invalids recovering 
from a fever. 

BREAD PANADA 


Put three gills of water and one tablespoonful of white sugar on the fire, 
and just before it boils add two tablespoonfuls of the crumbs of stale white 
bread; stir it well, and let it boil three or four minutes; then add one glass of 
white wine, a grated lemon and a little nutmeg; let it boil up once, then remove 
it from the fire, and keep it closely covered until it is wanted for use. 


SLIPPERY-ELM TEA. 


Put a teaspoonful of powdered slippery-elm into a tumbler, pour cold water 
upon it, and season with lemon and sugar. 


TOAST WATER, OR CRUST COFFEE. 

Take stale pieces of crusts of bread, the end pieces of the loaf; toast them a 
nice, dark brown, care to be taken that they do not burn in the least, as that, 
affects the flavor. Put the browned crusts into a large milk pitcher, and pour 
enough boiling water over to cover them; cover the pitcher closely, and let steep 
until cold. Strain, and sweeten to taste; put a piece of ice in each glass. 

This is also good. drank warm with cream and sugar, similar to coffee. 
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PLAIN MILK TOAST. 
Cut a thin slice from a loaf of stale bread, toast it very quickly, sprinkle a 
little salt over it, and pour upon it three tablespoonfuls of boiling milk or cream. 
Crackers split and toasted in this manner, are often very grateful to an invalid. 


LINSEED TEA. 


Put one tablespoonful of linseed into a stew-pan with half a pint of cold 
water; place the stew-pan over a moderate fire, and, when the water is quite 
warm, pour it off, and add to the linseed half a pint of fresh cold water; then 
let the whole boil three or four minutes; season it with lemon and sugar. 


POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 


A very excellent carminative powder for flatulent infants may be Kept in the 
house, and employed with advantage whenever the child is in pain or griped, 
dropping five grains of oil of anise-seed and two of peppermint on half an ounce 
of lump sugar, and rubbing it in a mortar, with a drachm of magnesia, into a 
fine powder. A small quantity of this may be given in a little water at any 
time, and always with benefit. 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Tie a quarter of a pound of wheat flour in a thick cloth, and boil it in one 
quart of water for three hours; then remove the cloth and expose the flour to 
the air or heat until it is hard and dry; grate from it, when wanted, one table- 
spoonful, which put into half a pint of new milk, and stir over the fire until it 
comes to a boil, when add a pinch of salt and a tablespoonful of cold water, and 
serve. This gruel is excellent for children afflicted with summer complaint. 

Or, brown a tablespoonful of flour in the oven or on top of the stove on a 
baking-tin; feed a few pinches at a time to a child, and it will often check a 
diarrhoea. The tincture of ‘‘kino’’—of which from ten to thirty drops, mixed 
with a little sugar and water in a spoon, and given every two or three hours, is 
very efficacious and harmless--can be procured at almost any druggist’s. 
Tablespoon doses of pure cider vinegar, and a pinch of salt, has cured when all 
else failed. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 


This recipe may be found under the head of ‘‘ Coffee, Tea, Beverages.’’ It 
will be found an excellent medicine for children teething and summer diseases. 
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ACID DRINKS. 
1. Peel thirty large Malaga grapes, and pour half a pint of boiling water upon 
them; cover them closely, and let them steep until the water is cold. 
2. Pour half a pint of boiling water upon one tablespoonful of currant jelly, 
and stir until the jelly is dissolved. 
3. Cranberries and barberries may be used in the same way to make very 
refreshing acid drinks for persons recovering from fevers. 


DRAUGHTS FOR THE FEET. 

Take a large leaf from the horseradish plant, and cut out the hard fibres that 
run through the leaf; place it on a hot shovel for a moment to soften it, fold it, 
and fasten it closely in the hollow of the foot by a cloth bandage. 

Burdock-leaves, cabbage-leaves, and mullen-leaves, are used in the same 
manner, to alleviate pain and promote perspiration. 

Garlics are also made for draughts by pounding them, placing them on a hot 
tin plate for a moment to sweat them, and binding them closely to the hollow 
of the foot by a cloth bandage. 

Draughts of onions, for infants, are made by roasting onions in hot ashes, 
and, when they are quite soft, peeling off the outside, mashing them, and apply- 
ing them on a cloth as usual. 


POULTICES. 


A Bread and Milk Poultice.—Put a tablespoonful of the crumbs of stale 
bread into a gill of milk, and give the whole one boil up. Or, take stale bread- 
crumbs, pour over them boiling water and boil till soft, stirring well; take from 
the fire and gradually stir in a little glycerine or sweet oil, so as to render the 
poultice pliable when applied. 

A Hop Poultice.—Boil one handful of dried hops in half a pint of water, 
until the half pint is reduced to a gill, then stir into it enough Indian meal to 
thicken it. 

A Mustard Poultice.—Into one gill of boiling water stir one tablespoonful of 
Indian meal; spread the paste thus made upon a cloth, and spread over the 
paste one teaspoonful of mustard flour. If you wish a mild poultice, use a cea- 
spoonful of mustard as it is prepared for the table, instead of the mustard flour. 

Equal parts of ground mustard and flour made into a paste with warm water, 
and spread between two pieces of muslin, form the indispensable mustard 
plaster. 

A Ginger Poultice.—This is made like a mustard poultice, using ground 
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ginger instead of mustard. A little vinegar is sometimes added to each of these 
poultices. 

A Stramonium Poultice.—Stir one tablespoonful of Indian meal into a gill of 
boiling water, and add one tablespoonful of bruised stramonium seeds. 

Wormwood and Arnica are sometimes applied in poultices. Steep the herbs 
in half a pint of cold water, and when all their virtue is extracted stir in a littie 
bran or rye-meal to thicken the liquid; the herbs must not be removed from the 
liquid. 

This is a useful application for sprains and bruises. 

Linseed Poultice.—Take four ounces of powdered linseed, and gradually 
sprinkle it into a half pint of hot water. 


A REMEDY FOR BOILS. 


An excellent remedy for poils is water of a temperature agreeable to the 
Feelings of the patient. Apply wet linen to the part affected, and frequently 
renew or moisten it. It is said to be the most effectual remedy known, Take 
inwardly some good blood purifier. 


CURE FOR RINGWORMS. 
Yellow dock, root or leaves, steeped in vinegar, will cure the worst case ©” 
Angworm. 
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HOW COLDS ARE CAUGHT. 

A great many cannot see why it is they do not take a coldewhen exposed te 
cold winds and rain. The fact is, and ought to be more generally understood, 
that nearly every cold is contracted indoors, and is not directly due to the cold 
outside, but to the heat inside. A man will go to bed at night feeling as well ag 
usual and get up in the morning with a royal cold. He goes peeking around in 
search of cracks and keyholes and tiny drafts. Weather-strips are procured, 
and the house made as tight as a fruit-can. Inafew days more the whole 
family has colds. 

Let a man go home, tired or exhausted, eat a fullsupper of starchy and vege- 
table food, occupy his mind intently for a while, go to bed in a warm, close 
room, and if he doesn’t have acold in the morning it will be a wonder. A drink 
of whiskey or a glass or two of beer before supper will facilitate matters very 
much. 

People swallow more colds down their throats than they inhale or receive 
from contact with the air, no matter how cold or chilly it may be. Plain, light 
suppers are good to go to bed on, and are far more conducive to refreshing 
sleep than a glass of beer or a dose of chloral. In the estimation of a great 
many this statement is rank heresy, but in the light of science, common sense 
and experience it is gospel truth. 

Pure air is strictly essential to maintain perfect health. If a person is accus- 
tomed to sleeping with the windows open there is but little danger of taking cold 
winter or summer. Persons that shut up the windows to keep out the ‘‘ night 
air’? make a mistake, for at night the only air we breathe is ‘‘ night air,’’ and 
we need good air while asleep as much or even more than at any other time of 
day. Ventilation can be accomplished by simply opening the window an inch at 
the bottom and also at the top, thus letting the pure air in, the bad air going 
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outward at the top. Close, foul air poisons the blood, brings on disease which 
often results in death; this poisoning of the blood is only prevented by pure air, 
which enters the lungs, becomes charged with waste particles, then thrown out, 
and which are poisoning if taken back again. It is estimated that a grown 
person corrupts one gallon of pure air every minute, or twenty-five barrels full in 
a single night, in breathing alone. 

Clothing that has been worn through the day should be changed for fresh 
‘or dry ones to sleep in. Three pints of moisture, filled with the waste of the 
body, are given off every twenty-four hours, and this is mostly absorbed by the 
clothing. Sunlight and exposure to the air purifies the clothing of the poisons 
which nature is trying to dispose of, and which would otherwise be brought 
again into contact with the body. 

Colds are often taken by extreme cold and heat, and a sudden exposure to 
cold by passing from a heated room to the cold outside air. Old and weak 
persons, especially, should avoid such extreme change. In passing from warm 
crowded rooms to the cold air, the mouth should be kept closed, and all the 
breathing done through the nostrils only, that the cold air may be warmed 
before it reaches the lungs, or else the sudden change will drive the blood from 
the surface of the internal organs, often producing congestions. 

Dr. B. I. Kendall writes that ‘‘ the temperature of the body should be evenly 
and properly maintained to secure perfect health; and to accomplish this purpose 
requires great care and caution at times. The human body is, so to speak, the 
most delicate and intricate piece of machinery that could possibly be conceived 
of, and to keep this in perfect order requires constant care. It is a fixed law of 
Nature that every violation thereof shall be punished; and so we find that he 
who neglects to care for his body by protecting it from sudden changes of 
weather, or draughts of cold air upon unprotected parts of the body, suffers the 
penalty by sickness, which may vary according to the exposure and the habits 
of the person, which affect the result materially; for what would be an easy 
day’s work for a man who is accustomed to hard labor, would be sufficient to 
excite the circulation to such an extent in a person unaccustomed to work, that 
only slight exposure might cause the death of the latter when over-heated in this 
way; while the same exercise and exposure to the man accustomed to hard labor 
might not affect him. So, we say, be careful of your bodies, for it is a duty 
you owe to yourselves, your friends, and particularly to Him who created you. 
When your body is over-heated and you are perspiring, be very careful about 
sitting down to ‘cool off,’ as the custom of some is, by removing a part of the 
clothing and sitting in a cool place, and perhaps where there is a draught of air 
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passing over your body. The proper way to ‘cool off’ when over-heated is to 
put on more clothing, especially if you are in a cool place; but never remove a 
part of the clothing you have already on. If possible, get near a fire where 
there is no wind blowing, and dry off gradually, instead of cooling off suddenly, 
which is always dangerous.”’ 

Many colds are taken from the feet being damp or wet. To keep these 
extremities warm and dry is a great preventative against the almost endless list 
of disorders which come from a ‘slight cold.’? Many imagine if their feet are 
not thoroughly wet, there will be no harm arising from mere dampness, not 
knowing that the least dampness is absorbed into the sole, and is attracted nearer 
the foot itself by its heat, and thus perspiration is dangerously checked. 


WATER. 

All beings need drink as much as they need food, and it is just as necessary to 
health as pure air; therefore the water should be boiled or filtered before being 
drank. Rain-water filtered is probably the best attainable. Boiling the water 
destroys the vegetable and animal matter, and leaves the mineral matter deposited 
on the bottom of the vessel containing it; therefore it leaves it clear from poison- 
ous substances. 

REGULATION IN DIET. 

The food we eat is a very important item, and one which it would be difficult 
to arrange any rule for which would apply to all persons under different cir- 
cumstances. In health, it is safer to eat by instinct rather than to follow any 
definite rules. While there are many who have a scanty living, with a small 
variety of food, there is a large number who have an abundance and a large 
variety. The former class, in many cases, live miserable lives, either to hoard 
up for miserly purposes the money which might make them happy, or in some 
cases through poverty; while the latter class, as a rule, have better health and 
have much more enjoyment in this life, unless it be some who are gluttonous, 
and make themselves miserable by abusing the blessings they should enjoy. 
Avoid extremes in living too free or scanty; have a good nourishing diet, and a 
sufficient quantity, and it should always be properly cooked; for if the cooking 
is poorly done, it affects not only the nutritious qualities, but is not so easily 
digested; thus making food, which is originally the best kind, of very little value 
to us; and with very poor cooking it is sometimes a positive injury. 

It is very important that the food be taken with regularity at the accustomed 
time. Be careful not to take too much drink during any meal; but, if thirsty, 
drink water before meal-time so that you will not care for it until some time 
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after eating, as it is a bad plan to drink much either during or for a little time 

after the meal is taken. It is a very bad plan to hurry in eating, because by so 

doing the food is not properly masticated; it is better to be a long time in eating 

and chew the food well. ; 

—Dr. B. I. Kindall, Enosburg Falls, Vi. 
HOW TO USE HOT WATER. 

One of the simplest and most effectual means of relieving pain is by the use 
of hot water, externally and internally, the temperature varying according to 
the feelings of the patient. For bruises, sprains, and similar accidental hurts, it 
should be applied immediately, as hot as can be borne, by means of a cloth dipped 
in the water and laid on the wounded part, or by immersion, if convenient, and 
the treatment kept up until relief is obtained. If applied at once, the use of 
hot water will generally prevent, nearly, if not entirely, the bruised flesh from 
turning black. For pains resulting from indigestion, and known as wind colic, 
etc., a cupful of hot water, taken in sips, will often relieve at once. When that 
is insufficient, a flannel folded in several thicknesses, large enough to fully cover 
the painful place, should be wrung out of hot water and laid over the seat of the 
pain. It should be as hot as the skin can bear without injury, and be renewed 
every ten minutes or oftener, if it feels cool, until the pain is gone. The 
remedy is simple, efficient, harmless, and within the reach of every one; and 
should be more generally used than it is. If used along with common sense, it 
might save many a doctor’s bill, and many a course of drug treatment as well. 


GROWING PAINS CURED. 

Following in our mother’s footsteps, we have been routed night after night 
from our warm quarters, in the dead of winter, to kindle fires and fill frosty kettles 
from water-pails thickly crusted with .ice, that we might get the writhing pedal 
extremities of our little heir into a tub of water as quickly as possible. But 
lately we have learned that all this work and exposure is needless. We simply 
wring a towel from salted water—a bowl] of it standing in our sleeping room, 
ready for such an emergency—wrap the limb in it from the ankle to knee, 
without taking the child from his bed, and then swathe with dry flannels, thick 
and warm, tucking the blankets about him a little closer, and relief is sure. 

— Good Housekeeping. 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


Don’t sleep in a draught. 
Don’t go to bed with cold feet. 
Don’t stand over hot-air registers. 
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Don’t eat what you do not need, just to save it. 

Don’t try to get cool too quickly after exercising. 

Don’t sleep in a room without ventilation of some kind. 

Don’t stuff a cold lest you should be next obliged to starve a fever. 
Don’t sit in a damp or chilly room without a fire. 

Don’t try to get along without flannel underclothing in winter. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

A gargle of sulphur and water has been used with much success in cases of 
diphtheria. Let the patient swallow a little of the mixture. Or, when you dis- 
cover that your throat is a little sore, bind a strip of flannel around the throat, 
wet in camphor, and gargle salt and vinegar occasionally. 


COLDS AND HOARSENESS. 

Borax has proved a most effective remedy in certain forms of colds. In 
sudden hoarseness or loss of voice in public speakers or singers, from colds, relief 
for an hour or so may be obtained by slowly dissolving, and partially swallow- 
ing, a lump of borax the size of a garden pea, or about three or four grains held 
in the mouth for ten or fifteen minutes before speaking or singing. This pro- 
duces a profuse secretion of saliva, or ‘‘ watering’ of the mouth and throat, just 
as wetting brings back the missing notes to a flute when it is too dry. 

A flannel dipped in boiling water, and sprinkled with turpentine, laid on the 
chest as quickly as possible, will relieve the most severe cold or hoarseness. 

Another simple, pleasant remedy is furnished by beating up the white of one 
egg, adding to it the juice of one lemon, and sweetening with white sugar to 
taste. Take a teaspoonful from time to time. It has been known to effectually 
cure the ailment. 

Or, bake a lemon or sour orange twenty minutes in a moderate oven. When 
done, open at one end and take out the inside. Sweeten with sugar or molasses. 
This is an excellent remedy for hoarseness. 

An old time and good way to relieve a cold is to go to bed, and stay there, 
drinking nothing, not even water, for twenty-four hours, and eating as little as 
possible. Or, go to bed; put your feet in hot mustard and water; put a bran or 
oatmeal poultice on the chest; take ten grains of Dover’s powder, and an hour 
afterwards a pint of hot gruel; in the morning, rub the body all over witha 
coarse towel, and take a dose of aperient medicine. 

Violet, pennyroyal, or boneset tea, is excellent to promote perspiration in 
case of sudden chill. Care should be taken next day not to get chilled by 
exposure to fresh out-door air. 
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MOLASSES POSSET. 

This old-fashioned remedy for a cold is as effectual now as it was in old 
times. Put into a sauce-pana pint of the best West India molasses, a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered white ginger, and a quarter of a pound of fresh butter. Set it 
over the fire, and simmer it slowly for half an hour, stirring it frequently. Do 
not let it come to a boil. Then stir in the juice of two lemons, or two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; cover the pan and let it stand by the fire five minutes 
longer. This is good foracold. Some of it may be taken warm at once, and 
the remainder kept at hand for occasional use. 

It is the preparation absurdly called by the common people a stewed quaker. 

Half a pint of strained honey mixed cold with the juice of a lemon, and a 
tablespoonful of sweet oil, is another remedy for a cold: a teaspoonful or two to 
be taken whenever the cough is troublesome. 


COUGH SYRUP. 


Syrup of squills four ounces, syrup of tolu four ounces, tincture of bloodroot 
one and one-half ounces, camphorated tincture of opium four ounces. Mix. 
Dose for an adult, one teaspoonful repeated every two to four hours, or as often 
as necessary. 


LEANNESS 


Is caused generally by lack of power in the digestive organs to digest and 
assimilate the fat-producing elements of food. First restore digestion, take 
plenty of sleep, drink all the water the stomach will bear in the morning on 
rising, take moderate exercise in the open air, eat oatmeal cracked wheat, 
Graham mush, baked sweet apples, roasted and broiled beef; cultivate jolly 
people, and bathe daily. 


FOR TOOTHACHE. 


The worst toothache, or neuralgia coming from the teeth, may be speedily 
and delightfully ended by the application of a bit of clean cotton, saturated in a 
solution of ammonia, to the defective tooth. Sometimes the late sufferer is 
prompted to momentary laughter by the application, but the pain will disappear. 

Alum reduced to a powder, a teaspoonful of the powder and an equal quan- 
tity of fine salt well mixed, applied to the gums by dipping your moistened finger 
in the mixed powder; put some also in the tooth, and keep rubbing the gums 
with it; it scarcely ever fails to cure. 
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TO CURE A STING OF A BEE OR WASP. 
Bind on common baking-soda, dampened with water. Or mix common earth 
with water to about the consistency of mud. 


TO ' CURE EARACHE. 


Take a bit of cotton batting, put on it a pinch of black pepper, gather it up 
and tie it, dip it in sweet oil, and insert it in the ear; put a flannel bandage over 
the head to keep it warm; it often gives immediate relief. 

Tobacco smoke, puffed into the ear, has oftentimes been effectual. 

Another remedy: Take equal parts of tincture of opium and glycerine. Mix, 
and from a warm teaspoon drop two or three drops into the ear, and stop the 
ear tight with cotton, and repeat every hour or two. If matter should form in 
the ear, make a suds with castile soap and warm water about 100° F-., or a little 
more than milk warm, and have some person inject it into the ear while you 
hold that side of the head the lowest. If it does not heal in due time, inject a 
little carbolic acid and water in the proportion of one drachm of the acid to one 
pint of warm water each time after using the suds. 


CROUP. 


Croup, it is said, can be cured in one minute, and the remedy is simply alum 
and sugar. Take a knife or grater, and shave off in small particles about a tea- 
spoonful of alum; then mix it with twice its amount of sugar, to make it palata- 
ble, and administer it as quickly as possible. Almost instantaneous relief will 
follow. Turpentine is said to be an excellent remedy for croup. Saturate a 
piece of flannel, and apply it to the chest and throat, and take inwardly three 
or four drops on a lump of sugar. 

Another remedy.—Give a teaspoonful of ipecacuanha wine every few minutes, 
until free vomiting is excited. 

Another recipe said to be most reliable: Take two ounces of the wine of 
ipecac, hive syrup four ounces, tincture of bloodroot two ounces. Mix it well. 

Dose, for a child one year old, five to ten drops; two years, eight to twelve 
drops; three years, twelve to fifteen drops; four years old, fifteen to twenty 
drops; five years old twenty to twenty-five drops, and older children in propor- 
tion to age. Repeat as often as shall be necessary to procure relief. If it is 
thought best to produce vomiting, repeat the dose every ten or fifteen minutes 
for a few doses. 
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BURNS AND SCALDS. 

A piece of cotton wadding, spread with butter or sweet oil, and bound on the 
burn instantly, will draw out the pain without leaving a scar; also a handful of 
flour, bound on instantly, will prevent blistering. The object is to entirely exclude 
the air from the part affected. Some use common baking-soda, dry or wet, 
often giving instant relief, withdrawing the heat and pain. Another valuable 
remedy is to beat the yellow of an egg into linseed oil, and apply it with a feather 
on the injured part frequently. It will afford ready relief, and heals with great 
rapidity. Some recommend the white part of the egg, which is very cooling and 
soothing, and soon allays the smarting pain. It is the exposure of the part 
coming in contact with the air that gives the extreme discomfort experienced 
from ordinary afflictions of this kind, and anything which excludes air and pre- 
vents inflammation is the thing to be at once applied. 


TO STOP THE FLOW OF BLOOD. 

For a slight cut there is nothing better to control the hemorrhage than com- 
mon unglazed brown wrapping paper, such as is used by marketmen and grocers; 
a piece to be bound over the wound. A handful of flour bound on the cut. 
Cobwebs and brown sugar, pressed on like lint. When the blood ceases to flow, 
apply arnica or laudanum. 

When an artery is cut the red blood spurts out at each pulsation. Press the 
thumb firmly over the artery near the wound, and on the side towards the heart. 
Press hard enough to stop the bleeding, and wait till a physician comes. The 
wounded person is often able to do this himself, if he has the requisite knowledge. 


GRAVEL. 

Into a pint of water put two ounces of bicarbonate of soda. Take two table- 
spoonfuls in the early forenoon, and the same towards night; also drink freely 
of water through the day. Inflammation of the kidneys has been successfully 
treated with large doses of lime-water. 

Persons troubled with kidney difficulties should abstain from sugar and 
things that are converted into sugar in digestion, such as starchy food and sweet 
vegetables. 


SORE THROAT. 


Everybody has a cure for this trouble, but simple remedies appear to be most 
effectual. Salt and water is used by many as a gargle, but a little alum and 
honey dissolved in sage tea is better. An application of cloths wrung out of hot 
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water and applied to the neck, changing as often as they begin to cool, has the 
most potency for removing inflammation of anything we ever tried. 1t should 
be kept up for a number of hours; during the evening is usually the most con- 
venient time for applying this remedy. 

Cut slices of salt pork or fat bacon, simmer a few moments in hot vinegar, 
and apply to throat as hot as possible. When this is taken off, as the throat is 
relieved, put around a bandage of soft flannel. A gargle of equal parts of borax 
and alum, dissolved in water, is also excellent. To be used frequently. 

Camphorated oil is an excellent lotion for sore throat, sore chest, aching 
limbs, etc. Fora gargle for sore throat, put a pinch of chlorate of potash in a 
glass of water. Gargle the throat with it twice a day, or oftener, if necessary. 


WHOOPING COUGH. 


Two level tablespoonfuls of powdered alum; two-thirds of a cupful of brown 
sugar, dissolved in two quarts of water; bottle and put in a dark closet where it 
is cool. 

For a child one year old, a teaspoonful three times a day on an empty stomach. 
For a child two years old, two teaspoonfuls for a dose. Fora child five years 
old, a tablespoonful. The state of the bowels must be attended to, and the doses 
repeated accordingly. No other medicine to be taken, except an emetic, at first, 
if desirable. Except in the case of an infant, a milk diet is to be avoided. 


DIARRHGA. 

Take tincture of Jamaica ginger one ounce, tincture of rhubarb one ounce, 
tincture of opium half ounce, tincture of cardamom one and one-half ounces, 
tincture of kino one ounce. Mix. Dose for an adult, half to one teaspoonful, 
repeated every two to four hours; and for children one year old, five drops; 
two years old, five to ten drops; three years old, ten to twelve drops, and older 
children in proportion to age. 


FOR CONSTIPATION. 


One or two figs eaten fasting is sufficient for some, and they are especially good 
in the case of children, as there is no trouble in getting them to take them. A 
spoonful of wheaten bran in a glass of water is a simple remedy, and quite 
effective, taken half an hour before breakfast; fruit eaten raw; partake largely of 
laxative food; exercise in the open air; drink freely of cold water during the day, 
etc. It is impossible to give many of the numerous treatments in so short a 
space, suffice it to say that the general character of our diet and experience is 
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such as to assure us that at least one-quarter of the food that we swallow is 
intended by nature to be evacuated from the system; and if it is not, it is again 
absorbed into the system, poisoning the Slood and producing much suffering and 
perinanent disease. The evacuation of the bowels daily, and above all, regularly, 
is therefore all important to aid this form of disorder. 


RELIEF FROM ASTHMA. 


Sufferers from asthma should get a muskrat skin and wear it over their lungs, 
with the fur side next to the body. It will bring certain relief. 

Or, soak blotting-paper in saltpetre water, then dry, burning at night in 
the patient’s bedroom. 

Another excellent recipe : Take powdered liquorice root, powdered elecampane 
root, powdered anise-seed, each one drachm, powdered ipecac ten grains, powder- 
ed lobelia ten grains; add sufficient amount of tar to form into pills of ordinary 
size. Take three or four pills on going to bed at night. An excellent remedy 
for asthma or shortness of breath. 


RECIPES FOR FELONS. 


Take common rock salt, as used for salting down pork or beef, dry in an 
oven, then pound it fine and mix with spirits of turpentine in equal parts; put 
it in a rag and wrap it around the parts affected; as it gets dry put on more, and 
in twenty-four hours you are cured. The felon will be dead. 

Or purchase the herb of stramonium at the druggist’s; steep it and bind it 
on the felon; as soon as cold, put on new, warm herbs. It will soon killit, ina 
few hours at least. 

Or saturate a bit or grated wild turnip, the size of a bean, with spirits of 
turpentine, and apply it to the affected part. It relieves the pain at once; in 
twelve hours there will be a hole to the bone, and the felon destroyed; then 
apply healing salve, and the finger is well. 

Another way to cure a Felon: Fill a tumbler with equal parts of fine salt and 
ice; mix well. Sink the finger in the centre, allow it to remain until it is nearly 
frozen and numb; then withdraw it, and when sensation is restored, renew the 
operation four or five times, when it will be found the disease is destroyed. 
This must be done before pus is formed. 

A simple remedy for felons, relieving pain at once, no poulticing, no cutting, 
no ‘‘ holes to the bone,’”’ no necessity for healing salve, but simple oil of cedar 
applied a few times at the commencement of the felon, and the work is done. 
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REMEDY FOR LOCKJAW. 

If any person is threatened or taken with lockjaw from injuries of the arms, 
legs or feet, do not wait for a doctor, but put the part injured in the following 
preparation: Put hot wood-ashes into water as warm as can be borne; if the 
injured part cannot be put into water, then wet thick folded cloths in the water 
and apply them to the part as soon as possible, at the same time bathe the back- 
bone from the neck down with some laxative stimulant—say cayenne pepper 
and water, or mustard and water (good vinegar is better than water); it should 
be as hot as the patient can bear it. Don’t hesitate; go to work and do it, and 
don’t stop until the jaws will come open. No person need die of lockjaw if these 
directions are followed. 

Cure for Lockjaw, said to be positive.—Let any one who has an attack of 
lockjaw take a small quantity of spirits of turpentine, warm it, and pour it in 
the wound—no matter where the wound is or what its nature is—and relief will 
follow in less than one minute. Turpentine is also a sovereign remedy for croup. 
Saturate a piece of flannel with it, and place the flarnel on the throat and chest 
—and in very severe cases, three to five drops on a lump of sugar may be taken 
internally. 


BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 

Roll up a piece of paper and press it under the upper lip. In obstinate cases, 
blow a little gum arabic up the nostril through a quill, which will immediately 
stop the discharge; powdered alum, dissolved in water, is also good. Pressure 
by the finger over the small artery near the ala (wing) of the nose, on the side 
where the blood is flowing, is said to arrest the hemorrhage immediately. Some- 
times by wringing a cloth out of very hot water, and laying it on the back of 
the neck, gives relief. Napkins wrung out of cold water must be laid across the 
forehead and nose, the hands dipped in cold water, and a bottle of hot water 
applied to the feet. 


TO TAKE CINDERS FROM THE EYE. 

In most cases a simple and effective cure may be found in one or two grains 
of flax-seed, which can be placed in the eye without pain or injury. As they 
dissolve, a glutinous substance is formed, which envelops any foreign body that 
may be under the lid, and the whole is easily washed out. A dozen of these 
seeds should constitute a part of every traveller’s outfit. 

Another remedy for removing objects from the eye: Take a horsehair and 
double it, leaving a loop. If the object can be seen, lay the loop over it, close 
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the eye, and the mote will come out as the hair is withdrawn. If the irritating 
object cannot be seen, raise the lid of the eye as high as possible and place the 
loop as far as you can, close the eye ard roll the ball around a few times, draw 
out the hair, and the substance which caused the pain will be sure to come with 
it. This method is practiced by axemakers and other workers in steel 
—Montreal Star. 
EYE-WASHES. 

The best eye-wash for granulated lids and inflammation of the eyes is com- 
posed of camphor, borax and morphine, in the following proportions: To a large 
wine-glass of camphor water—not spirits—add two grains of morphine and six 
grains of borax. Pour a few drops into the palm of the hand, and hold the eye 
in it, opening the lid as much as possible. Do this three or four times in 
twenty-four hours, and you will receive great relief from pain and smarting 
soreness. This recipe was received from a celebrated oculist, and has never 
failed to relieve the most inflamed eyes. 

Another remedy said to be reliable: A lump of alum as large as a cranberry 
boiled in a teacupful of sweet milk, and the curd used as a poultice, is excellent 
for inflammation of the eyes. 

Another wash: A cent’s worth of pure, refined white copperas, dissolved in 
a pint of water, is also a good lotion; but label it pozson, as it should never 
go near the mouth. Bathe the eyes with the mixture, either with the hands or 
a small piece of linen cloth, allowing some of the liquid to get under the lids. 

Here is another from an eminent oculist : Take half an ounce of rock salt and 
one ounce of dry sulphate of zine ; simmer in a clean, covered porcelain vessel 
with three pints of water until all are dissolved; strain through thick muslin; 
add one ounce of rose-water; bottle and cork it tight. To use it, mix one tea- 
spoonful of rain-water with one of the eye-water, and bathe the eyes frequent- 
ly. If it smarts too much, add more water. 


SUNSTROKE. 

Wrap a wet cloth bandage over the head; wet another cloth, folded small, 
square, cover it thickly with salt, and bind it on to the back of the neck; apply 
dry salt behind the ears. Put mustard plasters to the calves of the legs and 
soles of the feet. This is an effectual remedy. 


TO REMOVE WARTS. 
Wash with water saturated with common washing-soda, and let it dry with- 
put wiping; repeat frequently until they disappear. Or pass a pin through the 
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wart and hold one end of it over the flame of a candle or lamp until the wart 
fires by the heat, and it will disappear. 

Another treatment of warts is to pare the hard and dry skin from their tops, 
and then touch them with the smallest drop of strong acetic acid, taking care 
that the acid does not run off the wart upon the neighboring skin; for if it does, 
it will occasion inflammation and much pain. If this is continued once or twice 
daily, with regularity, paring the surface of the wart occasionally when it gets 
hard and dry, the wart will be soon effectually cured. 


SWAIM’S VERMIFUGE. 

Worm seed, two ounces; valerian, rhubarb, pink root, white agaric, senna, 
of each one ounce and a half. Boil in sufficient water to yield three quarts of 
decoction. Now add to it ten drops of the oil of tansy and forty-five drops of 
the oil of cloves, dissolved in a quart of rectified spirit. Dose: one tablespoonful 
at night. 

FAINTING. (Syncope.) 

Immediately place the person fainting in a lying position, with head lower 
than body. In this way consciousness returns immediately, while in the erect 
position it often ends in death. 

FOR SEVERE SPRAINS. 

The white of an egg, a tablespoonful of vinegar and a tablespoonful of spirits 
of turpentine. Mix in a bottle, shake thoroughly, and bathe the sprain as soon 
as possible after the accident. This was published in Life Secrets, but it is 
republished by request on account of its great value. It should be remembered 
by every one. 

An invaluable remedy for a sprain or bruise is wormwood boiled in vinegar 
and applied hot, with enough cloths wrapped around it to keep the sprain moist. 


CAMPHORATED OIL. 


Best oil of Lucca; gum camphor. Pound some gum camphor and fill a wide- 
necked pint bottle one-third full; fill up with olive oil, and set away until the 
camphor is absorbed. Excellent lotion for sore chest, sore throat, aching limbs, 
etc. 

LINIMENT FOR CHILBLAINS. 

Spirits of turpentine, three drachms; camphorated oil, nine drachms. 

Mix for aliniment. For an adult four drachms of the former and eight of 
the latter may be used. If the child be young, or if the skin be tender, the 


camphorated oil may be used without the turpentine. 
82 
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“THE SUN’S” CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

More than forty years ago, when it was found that prevention for the Asiatic 
cholera was easier than cure, the learned doctors of both hemispheres drew up 
a prescription, which was published (for working people) in The New York Sun, 
and took the name of ‘‘ The Sun Cholera Mixture.’’ It is found to be the best 
remedy for looseness of the bowels ever yet devised. It is to be commended for 
several reasons. It is not to be mixed with liquor, and therefore will not be used. 
as an alcoholic beverage. Its ingredients are well known among all the common 
people, and it will have no prejudice to combat; each of the materials is in equal 
proportions to the others, and it may therefore be compounded without pro- 
fessional skill; and as the dose is so very small, it may be carried in a tiny phial 
in the waistcoat pocket, and be always at hand. It is: 

Take equal parts of tincture of cayenne, tincture of opium, tincture of rhu- 
barb, essence of peppermint, and spirits of camphor. Mix well. Dose fifteen 
to thirty drops in a wine-glass of water, according to age and violence of the 
attack. Repeat every fifteen or twenty minutes until relief is obtained. Noone 
who takes it in time will ever have the cholera. Even when no cholera is antici- 
pated, it is a valuable remedy for ordinary summer complaints, and should 
always be kept in readiness. 


COMP. CATHARTIC ELIXIR. 


The only pleasant and reliable cathartic in liquid form that can be prescribed. 

Each fluid ounce contains: sulpb. magnesia one dr., senna two drs., scam- 
mony six grs., liquorice one dr., ginger three grs., coriander, five grs., with flavor- 
ing ingredients. 

Dose.—Child five years old, one or two teaspoonfuls; adult, one or two table- 
spoonfuls. 

This preparation is being used extensively throughout the country. It was 
originated with the design of furnishing a liquid cathartic remedy that could be 
prescribed in a palatable form. It will be taken by children with a relish. 


GRANDMOTHER’S COUGH SYRUP. 


Take half a pound of dry hoarhound herbs, one pod of red pepper, four table- 
spoonfuls of ginger, boil all in three quarts of water, then strain; and add one 
teaspoonful of good, fresh tar and a pound of sugar. Boil slowly and stir often, 
until it is reduced to one quart of syrup. When ccol, bottle for use. Take one 
or two teaspoonfuls four or six times a day. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S UNIVERSAL LINIMENT. 

One pint of alcohol, and as much camphor gum as can be dissolved in it, half 
an ounce of the oil of, cedar, one-half ounce of the oil of sassafras, aqua ammo- 
nia, half an ounce, and the same amount of the tincture of morphine. Shake 
well together, and apply by the fire; the liniment must not be heated, or come 
in contact with the fire, but the rubbing to be done by the warmth of the fire. 

These recipes of Grandmother’s are all old, tried medicines, and are more 
effectual than most of those that are advertised, as they have been thoroughly 
tried, and proved reliable. 


GRANDMOTHER’S FAMILY SPRING BITTERS. 


Mandrake root, one ounce; dandelion root, one ounce; burdock root, one 
ounce; yellow dock root, one ounce; prickly ash berries, two ounces; marsh mal- 
low, one ounce; turkey rhubarb, half an ounce; gentian, one ounce; English 
camomile flowers, one ounce; red clover tops, two ounces. 

Wash the herbs and roots; put them into an earthen vessel, pour over two 
quarts of water that has been boiled and cooled; let it stand over night and soak; 
in the morning, set it on the back of the stove, and steep it five hours; it must 
not boil, but nearly ready to boil. Strain it through a cloth, and add half a pint 
of good gin. Keep it inacool place. Half a wine-glass taken as a dose twice 
a day. 

This is better than all the patent blood-medicines that are in the market—a 
superior blood purifier, and will cure almost any malignant sore, by taking 
according to direction, and washing the sore with a strong tea of red raspberry 
leaves steeped, first washing the sore with castile soap, then drying with a soft 
cloth, and washing it with the strong tea of red raspberry leaves. 


GRANDMOTHER’S EYE-WASH. 


Take three fresh eggs, and break them into one quart of clear, cold rain- 
water; stir until thoroughly mixed; bring to a boil on a slow firs, stirring often; 
then add half an ounce of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol); continue the boiling 
for two minutes, then set it off the fire. Take the curd that settles at the 
bottom of this and apply to the eye at night with a bandage. It will speedily 
draw out all fever and soreness. Strain the liquid through a cloth and use for 
bathing the eyes occasionally. This is the best eye-water ever made for man 
or beast, I have used it for twenty years without knowing it to fail. 
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HUNTER’S PILLS. 

These pills can be manufactured at home, and are truly reliable, having been 
sold and used for more than fifty years in Europe. The ingredients may be pro- 
cured at almost any druggist’s. The articles should be all in the powder. Saffron, 
one grain; rue, one grain; Scot aloes, two grains; savin one grain; cayenne 
pepper, one grain: Mix all into a very thick mass by adding sufficient syrup. 
Rub some fine starch on the surface of a platter or large dinner-plate, then with 
your forefinger and thumb nip off a small piece of the mass the size of a pill and 
roll it in pill form, first dipping your fingers in the starch. Place them as fast 
as made on the platter, set where they will dry slowly. Put them into a dry 
bottle or paper box. Dose, one every night and morning as long as occasion 
requires. 

This recipe is worth ten times the price of this book to any female requiring 
the need of these regulating pills. 


HINTS IN REGARD TO HEALTH. 

It is plainly seen by an inquiring mind that, aside from the selection and 
preparation of food, there are many little things constantly arising in the experi- 
ence of every-day life which, in their combined effect, are powerful agents in 
the formation (or prevention) of perfect health. A careful observance of these 
tittle occurrences, an inquiry into the philosophy attending them, lies within the 
province, and indeed should be considered among the highest duties, of every 
housekeeper. 

That one should be cautious about entering a sick room in a state of perspira- 
tion, as the moment you become cool your pores absorb. Do not approach con- 
tagious diseases with an empty stomach, nor sit between the sick and the fire, 
because the heat attracts the vapor. 

That the flavor of cod-liver oil may be changed to the delightful one of fresh 
oyster, if the patient will drink a large glass of water poured from a vessel in 
‘which nails have been allowed to rust. 

That a bag of hot sand relieves neuralgia. 

That warm borax water will remove dandruff. 

That salt should be eaten with nuts to aid digestion. 

‘That it rests you, in sewing, to change your position frequently. 

That a little soda water will relieve sick headache caused by indigestion. 

That a cupful of strong coffee will remove the odor of onions from the breath, 

That well-ventilated bedrooms will prevent morning headaches and lassitude. 

A cupful of hot water drank before meals will relieve nausea and dyspepsia. 
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That a fever patient can be made cool and comfortable by frequent sponging 
off with soda water. 

That consumptive night-sweats may be arrested by sponging the body nightly 
in salt water. 

That one in a faint should be laid flat on his back, then loosen his clothes and 
let him alone. 

The best time to bathe is just before going to bed, as any danger of taking 
cold is thus avoided; and the complexion is improved by keeping warm for 
several hours after leaving the bath. 

To beat the whites of eggs quickly add a pinch of salt. Salt cools, and cold 
eggs froth rapidly. 

Hot, dry flannels, applied as hot as possible, for neuralgia. 

Sprains and bruises call for an application of the tincture of arnica. 

If an artery is severed, tie a small cord or handkerchief above it. 

For bilious colic, soda and ginger in hot water. It may be taken freely. 

Tickling in the throat is best relieved by a gargling of salt and water. 

Pains in the side are most promptly relieved by the application of mustard. 

For cold in the head, nothing is better than powdered borax, sniffed up the 
nostrils. 

A drink of hot, strong lemonade before going to bed will often break up a 
cold and cure a sore threat. 

Nervous spasms are usually relieved by a little salt taken into the mouth and 
allowed to dissolve. 

Whooping-cough paroxysms are relieved by breathing the fumes of turpen- 
tine and carbolic acid. 

Broken limbs should be placed in natural positions, and the patient kept quiet 
until the surgeon arrives. 

Hemorrhages of the lungs or stomach are promptly checked by small doses 
of salt. The patient should be kept as quiet as possible. 

Sleeplessness caused by too much blood in the head may be overcome by 
applying a cloth wet with cold water to the back of the neck. 

Wind colic is promptly relieved by peppermint essence, taken in a little warm 
water. For small children it may be sweetened. Paregoric is also good. 

For stomach cramps, ginger ale or a teaspoonful of the tincture of ginger 
in a half glass of water in which a half teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved. 

Sickness of the stomach is most promptly relieved by drinking a teacupful of 
hot soda and water. If it brings the offending matter up, all the better. 

A teaspoonful of greund mustard in a cupful of warm water is a promot and 
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reliable emetic, and should be resorted to in cases of poisoning or cramps in the 
stomach from over-eating. 

Avoid purgatives or strong physic, as they not only do no good, but are posi- 
fively hurtful. Pills may relieve for the time, but they seldom cure. 

Powdered rosin is the best thing to stop bleeding from cuts. After the pow- 
der is sprinkled on, wrap the wound with soft cotton cloth. As soon as the 
wound begins to feel feverish, keep the cloth wet with cold water. 

Eggs are considered one of the best remedies for dysentery. Beaten up slight- 
ly, with or without sugar, and swallowed, they tend by their emollient quali- 
ties to lessen the inflammation of the stomach and intestines, and by forming 
a transient coating on those organs, enable Nature to resume her healthful 
sway over the diseased body. Two, or at most, three, eggs per day, would be 
all that is required in ordinary cases; and, since the egg is not merely medicine, 
but food as well, the lighter the diet otherwise, and the quieter the patient is 
kept, the more certain and rapid is the recovery. 

Hot water is better than cold for bruises. It relieves pain quickly, and by 
preventing congestion often keeps off the ugly black and blue mark. ‘‘ Children 
cry for it,’? when they experience the relief it affords their bumps and bruises. 

For a sprained ankle, the white of eggs and powdered alum made into a 
plaster is almost a specific. 


MEDICINAL FOOD. 


Spinach has a direct effect upon complaints of the kidneys; the common 
dandelion, used as greens, is excellent for the same trouble; asparagus purifies 
the blood; celery acts admirably upon the nervous system, and is a cure for 
rheumatism and neuralgia; tomatoes act upon the liver; beets and turnips are 
excellent appetizers; lettuce and cucumbers are cooling in their effects upon the 
system; beans are a very nutritious and strengthening vegetable; while onions, 
garlic, leeks, chives and shalots, all of which are similar, possess medical vir- 
tues of a marked character, stimulating the circulatory system, and the con- 
sequent increase of the saliva and the gastric juice promoting digestion. Red 
onions are an excellent diuretic, and the white ones are recommended raw as 
a remedy for insomnia. They are tonic, nutritious. A soup made from onions 
is regarded by the French as an excellent restorative in debility of the digestive 
organs. We might go through the entire list and find each vegetable possessing 
its especial mission of cure, and it will be plain to every housekeeper that a 
vegetable diet should be partly adopted, and will prove of great advantage to 
the health of the family 


HOUSEKEEPER’S TIME-TABLE. 

















Mode of Time of Time of 
Preparation. Cooking. Digestion. 

Apples @ soln dhand).):)ssccserucisicrssieisia seme ae prec jek eee dence 2 50 
Apples, sweet and mellow..................+65- Raw) eeu Ve yarn 1 50 
DENY BY RENO V Fale ice ck gee io SEMEN OCIRC EL CIO OEE Boiled 15 to 80; 2 30 
FOAMS (HOM aaersericwe Moreen site nle ese ce nie Heisars eras Boiled 00 2 30 
Beans with green corn..............6. Ey Aes Boiled AD 3 45 
Beef aialiviiarciten ets haahaqalniial alia svauanclslieisiretevchioieh tel 4) orcletn ciel arenevet c's: Roasted * a5 3 00 
BDeefsteakn ties ies tia ee eke ee eho nde nthe 2 Broiled 15 8 00 
IDGolstealear. a: chicas ioe crane ain eos sieel Sis s aos) ate neue Fried 15 4 00 
IBGeLNSA CCU en aero Ne te so aate ees are ce ee Boiled * 35 4 15 
WB aes PIO Sy aie ciety oieke to crarers eves 016 spay Pay ane erer oe Broiled 20 83 00 
BeetssyOune foie sea Vente eae hee oT Ee Boiled 2 00 8 45 
Beets sold ceerrsies set mtisusylheetaws « hikta Gaye -whelone ce Boiled 4 30 4 00 
IBLeaAeCOPae scat eee Gate case. sesalols we ticls cuetcbaeke Baked 45 8 15 
IBPeade Werte. sent ne eee Mitel tne uke te lcs Baked 1 00 3 30 
ISULECE Mere «create ce cece mitt eice mee ‘WMeltear | eee 8 30 
Wap bace:t. Saccrsias ic hoard os ae DOR ea es Gh mide Sewek Ran syed vel Paw sacts 2 30 
Cabbacerand: VIMNCSAaT . ecocraeaciisicicie ces ein ese ane oe PT mn eanrics 2 00 
Wala Dawere reer tes wich Bye td seein Sree eb = hone Boiled 1 00 4 30 
CO AUTO WOT esas cia einai cee te a ee ‘Bo ceaeec Boiled 1-2 00 2 30 
CAKEWSPONEG: nae ns Le oie iol ie eee Baked 45 2 30 
(OWEN, Che Nule( on oe Seee UMC Onn cre AniG Senina mae Boiled 1 00 3 15 
WheeseMolavew, Lowes se Seems hs eae ES eee Raw Mey ORs 3 30 
CCIOGS Noga Mus ha SE SOT ae. 250 oOOe COMES oe Fricasseed 1 00 38 45 
Codtish, dry aud wholer ances scsi. cme aac a Boiled 15 2 00 
Custard (one) Quant) mats.ce cits seater seer sees Baked 80 2 45 
WWeK LAIN. cect ns oye tars tee ales ee eee tae Roasted 1 30 4 00 
Muck wilde. i. secvselis = sake - seeeiees eke ees | Roasted 1 00 4 50 
PATIOS ADP lOl recs « sprcagees esieis aio ysl oeeeresbi sh ye is Boiled 1 00 3 00 
coe TARA N Saas Mee tere Se ceskd erates cid aan Boiled 10 3 380 
LOE OM Partha tre DODO ie ODD OOS ac SeGOm mea ot Boiled 3 3 00 
Eieas Fe earthen os sa Saree te Bee ven gee OER EEG Fried 5 3 30 
1 feed oie © Be Cee OOO PRIS Ace ot Pre PIETRO Ne ORS Ra Was’ isl dicts 2 00 
Fowls, domestic, roasted or ..............0.00: Boiled 1 00 4 00 
ATOLL Gig se eet oc ce een fotos terrae niches Boitledssfey {alr sidings 2 30 
GS OOSOMW LC rete core relents srsnetnarele er ee eee Roasted * 20 2 30 

PED Ad en GeO CEES AoE Bosco ee TCIOHO CERT REMER TEE ee Boiled * 20 2 30 
Meat and vegetables a ccvarrs- soc. ae oe tne Hashed 30 2 30 
ji OI ck BARRA ES ark CMR Sera IFES Caen ers kok ae (Ra wee! jmiie Stee. 2 15 
Ti ese ies a are eee ace ts RE Ae Botleds VN gy aeons ne 2 00 
Mit CO he See ed ee a tiga ee) Roast <2 25 3 15 
Vig t RO tates tee Pack ie cere CRS Apne ea aman gt Broiled 20 3 00 
OUIODS ee eee ree ee ee ee a SAME 3 Boiled 1-2 00 3 00 
(OMSLICINS. GEE EOS CeO Cen CLA One Teen ea Roasted ee > Slat Jaen 3 15 
Oysters cm. cee ene ten earea Cte tine caren ea Stewed | 5 3 30 
PPALSNIPB a. sree. pak AAI Oe een Boiled 1 00 + 3 00 
MPG BR) MO OUE ae sen se teuae. aysl eke ce areca tele Gt oisoh scaler 6 akauarielay teers Sousedy ie masses 1 00 
(PORTIA AeA NS eRe eh ee RY Ne Roast se 30 5 15 
I EYalg Ferg coats ee DOT Op a aero ee a eo ee Boiled * 25 4 30 
MOT Era We OLN Ma « Rie elated acces en iora ee ried eee 47 eer 4 15 
1 Rfoy deta ca LOE Be Oe SOD OE AROS Gorm Broiled 20 3 15 
LP OFALOCR Tat ee ee eee eS NR ere, Bo ee a Boiled 30 3 30 
OL ALOBS sero ae icteaes sroikcses teat cuasseocccs clos auton Ee Baked 45 3 30 
IPOLALOCS ER ee ee ee eee ce Roasted 45 2 30 
RiCOR4 co Bemws. ap aatchskeraetntssinytss reverie Sak hea Boiled 20 1 00 
Saimonttrestimec res eee coe ee Boiled 8 1 45 
Sausages 1 ai: eer cteaice fee ee Oss he Fried 25 4 00 
AISA Ottactee neat tates eoimieeincirtes aie sacs Broiled 20 3 30 
Soupeverotable sarees diem cellent ease ose 4 Boiled 1 00 4 00 
SOUMp tCMICROMG career st ctostrenereee ocle te oes Fens tae Boiled 2 00 3 00 
SOups Oyster Or MUTTON .4.. seen ote ces oc sss oer Boiled +3 30 3 30 
ef OLOENOIVL) S Bom EOC STS GHOOSS Bhe 1 Deee c eae ae Boiled 1-2 00 2 30 
EVAPLOCU era cee ern etcie hee tere vets te te Boiled 1 30 2 00 
MOM ATOES aagetoseiccpets aes oe pra tes a chd + evebos Hava. aioe eNa Fresh 1 00 2 30 
WICO TLE oo ane a an arco an Canned 30 2 30 
Trout, salmon, fresh, boiled or ‘ Fried 30 1 30 
AUER G Vag 0 OMCOMOT: octet ateta chs tia sie. eit as e100 ors 3 otmoere Roasted 20 2 30 
UbibgahocINenetoconpoecoe 6 Sirti One UCI Re ooe Boiled 45 3 30 

[8 | ee ER SO eet nie ees ee She ane eee Broiled 20 4 00 
ay ORISON BEER tee hs ol ei nO sd ws eneietere & Broiled 20 1 35 
* Minutes to the pound. + Mutton sou 


The time given is the general average; the time will vary sligh 


i with the quality of the article. 





USES OF AMMONIA. 


All housekeepers should keep a bottle of liquid ammonia, as it is the most 
powerful and useful agent for cleaning silks, stuffs and hats, in fact cleans 
everything it touches. A few drops of ammonia in water will take off grease 
from dishes, pans, etc., does not injure the hands as much as the use of soda 
and strong chemical soaps. A spoonful in a quart of warm water for cleaning 
paint, makes it look like new, and so with everything that needs cleaning. 

Spots on towels and hosiery will disappear with little trouble if a little 
ammonia is put into enough water to soak the articles, and they are left in it 
an hour or two before washing; and if a cupful is put into the water in which 
clothes are soaked the night before washing, the ease with which the articles 
can be washed, and their great whiteness and clearness when dried, will be very 
gratifying. Remembering the small sum paid for three quarts of ammonia 
of common strength, one can easily see that no bleaching preparation can be 
more cheaply obtained. 

No articles in kitchen use are so likely to be neglected and abused as the dish- 
cloths and dish-towels; and in washing these, ammonia, if properly used, is a 
greater comfort than anywhere else. Puta teaspoonful into the water in which 
these clothes are, or should be washed every day; rub soap on the towels. Put 
them in the water; let them stand half an hour or so; then rub them out 
thoroughly, rinse faithfully, and dry out-doors in clear air and sun, and dish- 
cloths and towels need never look gray and dingy—a perpetual discomfort to 
all housekeepers. 

A dark carpet often looks austy soon after it has been swept, and you 
know it does not need sweeping again; so wet a cloth or a sponge, wring it 
almost dry, and wipe off the dust. A few drops of ammonia in the water will 
brighten the colors. | 
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For cleaning hair-brushes it is excellent; put a tablespoonful into the water, 
having it only tepid, and dip up and down until clean; then dry with the brushes 
down, and they will be like new ones. 

When employed in washing anything that is not especially soiled, use the 
waste water afterward for the house plants that are taken down from their us- 
ual position and immersed in the tub of water. Ammonia is a fertilizer, and 
helps to keep healthy the plants it nourishes. In every way, in fact, ammonia 
is the housekeeper’s friend. 

Ammonia is not only useful for cleaning, but as a household medicine. Half 
a teaspoonful taken in half a tumbler of water is far better for faintness than al- 
coholic stimulants. In the Temperance Hospital, in London, it is used with 
the best results. It was used freely by Lieutenant Greely’s Artic party for keep- 
ing up circulation. It is a relief in nervousness, headache, and heart disturb- 
ances. 


TO DESTROY INSECTS AND VERMIN. 


Dissolve two pounds of alum in three or four quarts of water. Let it remain 
over night, till all the alum is dissolved. Then, with a brush, apply, boiling hot, 
to every joint or crevice in the closet or shelves where croton bugs, ants, cock- 
roaches, etc., intrude; also to the joints and crevices of bedsteads, as bed bugs 
dislike it as much as croton bugs, roaches, or ants. Brush all the cracks in the 
floor and mopboards. Keep it boiling hot while using. 

To keep woolens and furs from moths, be sure that none are in the articles 
when they are put away; then take a piece of strong brown paper, with not a 
hole through which even a pin can enter. Put the article in it, with several 
lumps of gum camphor between the folds. Place this in a close box or trunk. 
Cover every joint with paper. A piece of cotton cloth, if thick and firm, will 
answer. Wherever a knitting-needle can pass, the parent moth can enter. 

Place pieces of camphor, cedar-wood, Russia leather, tobacco-leaves, whole 
cloves, or anything strongly aromatic, in the drawers or boxes where furs and 
other things to be preserved from moths are kept, and they will never be harmed, 
Mice never get into drawers or trunks where gum camphor is placed. 

Another recipe:—Mix half a pint of alcohol, the same quantity of turpentine, 
and two ounces of camphor. Keep in a stone bottle, and shake well before us- 
ing. The clothes or furs are to be wrapped in linen, and crumbled-up pieces of 
blotting-paper dipped in the liquid to be placed in the box with them, so that it 
smells strong. This requires renewing but once a year. 

Another authority says that a positive, sure recipe is this: Mix equal quan- 
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tities of pulverized borax, camphor gum and saltpetre together, making. a pow- 
der. Sprinkle it dry under the edges of carpets, in drawers, trunks, etc., etc. 
It will also keep out all kinds of insects, if plentifully used. If the house- 
keeper will begin at the top of her house with a powder bellows and a large quan- 
tity of this fresh powder, and puff it thoroughly into every crack and crevice, 
whether or not there are croton bugs in them, to the very bottom of her house, 
special attention being paid to old furniture, closets, and wherever croton water 
is introduced, she will be freed from these torments. The operation may re- 
quire a repetition, but the end is success. 
MOTHS IN CARPETS. 

If you fear that they are at work at the edge of the carpet, it will sometimes 
suffice to lay a wet towel, and press a hot flat-iron over it; but the best way is to 
take the carpet up, and clean it, and give a good deal of attention to the floor. 
Look in the cracks, and if you discover signs of moths, wash the floor with ben- 
zine, and scatter red pepper on it before putting the carpet lining down. 

Heavy carpets sometimes do not require taking up every year, unless in con- 
stant use. Take out the tacks from these, fold the carpets back, wash the floor 
in strong suds with a tablespoonful of borax dissolved in them. Dash with in- 
sect powder, or lay with tobacco leaves along the edge, and retack. Or use tur- 
pentine, the enemy of buffalo moths, carpet worms and other insects that injure 
and destroy carpets. Mix the turpentine with pure water in the proportion of 
three tablespoonfuls to three quarts of water, and then after the carpet has been 
well swept, go over each breadth carefully with a sponge dipped in the solution 
and wrung nearly dry. Change the water as often as it becomes dirty. The 
carpet will be nicely cleaned as well as disinfected. All moths can be kept away 
and the eggs destroyed by this means. Spots may be renovated by the use of 
ox-gall or ammonia and waiter. 

A good way to brighten a carpet is to put a half tumbler of spirits of turpen- 
tine in a basin of water, and dip your broom in it and sweep over the carpet 
once or twice, and it will restore the color and brighten it up until you would 
think it new. Another good way to clean old carpets is to rub them over with 
meal; just dampen it a very little and rub the carpet with it, and when perfectly 
dry, sweep over with meal. After a carpet is thoroughly swept, rub it with a 
cloth dipped in water and ammonia: it will brighten the colors and make it look 
like new. 

TO TAKE OUT MACHINE GREASE. 

Cold water, a tablespoonful of ammonia, and soap, will take out machine 

grease where other means would not answer on account of colors running, etc. 
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TO WASH FLANNELS. 

The first thing to consider in washing flannels so that they retain their size, 
is, that the article be washed and rinsed in water of the same temperature, that 
is, about as warm as the hands can bear, and not allowed to cool between. The 
water should be a strong suds. Rub through two soapy waters; wring them 
out, and put into plenty of clear, clean, warm water to rinse. Then into another 
of the same temperature, blued a little. Wring, shake them well, and hang up. 
Do not take out of this warm water and hang out in a freezing air, as that cer- 
tainly tends to shrink them. It is better to dry them in the house, unless the 
sun shines. They should dry quickly. Colored flannels should never be washed 
in the same water after white clothes, or they will be covered, when dry, 
with lint; better be washed in a water for themselves. In washing worsted, 
such as merino dress goods, pursue the same course, only do not wring them 
hard; shake, hang them up and let drain. While a little damp, bring in and 
press smoothly on the wrong side with as hot an iron as can be used without 
scorching the goods. 

Flannels that have become yellow from being badly washed, may be nicely 
whitened by soaking them two or three hours in a lather made of one-quarter 
of a pound of soft soap, two tablespoonfuls of powdered borax, and two table- 
spoonfuls of carbonate of ammonia, dissolved in five or six gallons of water. 


TO STARCH, FOLD AND IRON SHIRTS. 


To three tablespoonfuls of dry, fine starch allow a quart of water. First wet 
the starch smooth in a little cold water in a tin pan, put into it a little pinch of 
salt and a piece of enamel, or shirt polish, the size of a bean, or a piece of 
clean tallow, or a piece of butter the size of a cranberry; pour over this a quart 
of boiling water, stirring rapidly, placing it over the fire. Cook until clear, then 
remove it from the fire and set the pan in another of warm water to keep the 
starch warm. 

Turn the shirt wrong side out and dip the bosom in the hot starch as warm 
as the hands can bear the heat; rub the starch evenly through the linen, saturat- 
ing it thoroughly; wring hard to make dry as possible. Starch the collar and 
wristbands the same way; then hang them out to dry. Three hours before iron- 
ing them, wet the bosoms and cuffs in cold water, wring out, shake and fold, 
roll up tightly, wrap in a towel and let remain two or three hours. 

The back of the shirt should be ironed first by doubling it lengthwise throug. 
the centre, the wristbands may be ironed next, and both sides of the sleeves; 
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then the collar band; now place a bosom board under the bosom and with a fresh. 
clean napkin dampened a little, rub the bosom from the top towards the bottom, 
arranging and smoothing each plait neatly; then with a smooth, moderately hot 
flat-iron, begin ironing from the top downward, pressing hard until the bosom 
becomes smooth dry and glossy. Remove the bosom board and iron the front, 
fold both sides of the shirt towards the centre of the back, fold together below 
the bosom and hang on the bars to air. 


CLEANING OIL-CLOTHS. 
A dingy oil-cloth may be brightened by washing it with clear water with a 
little borax dissolved in it; wipe it with a flannel cloth that you have dipped into 
milk, and then wring as dry as possible. 


TO CLEAN BLACK LACE. No. I. 

A teaspoonful of gum arabic, dissolved in one teacupful of boiling water; 
when cool, add half a teaspoonful of black ink; dip the lace and spread smoothly 
between the folds of a newspaper and press dry with book or the like. Lace shawls 
can be dressed over in this way, by pinning a sheet to the carpet, and stretch- 
ing the shawl upon that; or black lace can be cleaned the same as ribbon and 
silk. Take an old kid glove (black preferable), no matter how old, and boil it in 
a pint of water for a short time; then let it cool until the leather can be taken in 
the hand without burning; use the glove to sponge off the ribbon; if the ribbon 
is very dirty, dip it into water and draw through the fingers a few times before 
sponging. After cleaning, lay a piece of paper over the ribbon, and iron; paper 
is better than cloth. The ribbon will look like new. 


TO CLEAN BLACK LACE. No. 2. 

Black laces of all kinds may be cleaned by alcohol. Throw them boldly into 
the liquid; churn them up and down till they foam; if very dusty, use the second 
dose of alcohol; squeeze them out, “‘spat’’ them, pull out the edges, lay them 
between brown paper, smooth and straight; leave under a heavy weight till dry; 
do not iron. 

TO WASH WHITE LACE. No. 1. 

First, the soiled laces should be carefully removed from the garment and 
folded a number of times, keeping the edges evenly together, then basted with 
a coarse thread without a knot in the end. Now put them in a basin of luke- 
warm suds. After soaking a half hour, rub them carefully between the hands, 
renewing the suds several times; then, after soaping them well, place them in 
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cold water and let them come toa scald. Take them from this and rinse them 
thoroughly in luke-warm water, blued a very little, then dip them into a very 
thin, clear starch, allowing a teaspoonful of starch to a pint of water, so thin 
that it will be scarcely perceptible. Now roll them in aclean, fresh towel without 
taking out the bastings; let them lie for an hour or more; iron over several thick- 
nesses of flannel, taking out the bastings of one piece at a time, and ironing on 
the wrong side, with a moderately hot iron; the laces should be nearly dry, and 
the edges and points pulled gently with the fingers into shape, before ironing. 


TO WASH WHITE THREAD LACE. No. 2. 

To wash white lace, cover a bottle with linen, stitched smoothly to fit the 
shape. Wind the lace about it, basting both edges to the linen. Wash on the 
bottle, soaping and rinsing well, then boil in soft water. Dry in thesun. Clip 
the basting threads and do not iron. If carefully done, it will look like new 
lace, 

TO CLEAN SILKS OR RIBBONS. 

Half a pint of gin, half a pound of honey, half a pound of soft soap, one- 
eighth of a pint of water. 

Mix the above ingredients together; then lay each breadth of silk upon a 
clean kitchen table or dresser, and scrub it well on the soiled side with the mix- 
ture. Have ready three vessels of cold water; take each piece of silk at two 
corners, and dip it up and down in each vessel, but do not wring it; and take 
care that each breadth has one vessel of quite clean water for the last dip. Hang 
it up dripping for a minute or two, then dab in a cloth, and iron it quickly with 
a very hot iron. 

Where the lace or silk is very much soiled, it is best to pass them through a 
warm liquor of bullock’s gall and water; rinse in cold water; then take a small 
piece of glue, pour boiling water on it, and pass the veil through it; clap it, and 
frame to dry. Instead of framing, it may be fastened with drawing-pins closely 
fixed upon a very clean paste, or drawing-board. 


TO CLEAN BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


One of the things ‘“‘not generally known,”’ at least in this country, is the 


Parisian method of cleaning black silk; the modus operandi is very simple, and 
the result infinitely superior to that achieved in any other manner. The silk 
must be thoroughly brushed and wiped with a cloth, then laid flat on a board or 
table, and well-sponged with hot coffee, thoroughly freed from sediment by be- 
ing strained through muslin. The silk is sponged on the side intended to show; 
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it is allowed to become partially dry, and then ironed on the wrong side. The 
coffee removes every particle of grease, and restores the brilliancy of silk, with- 
out imparting to it either the shiny appearance or crackly and papery stiffness 
obtained by beer, or, indeed, any other liquid. The silk really appears thickened 
by the process, and this good effect is permanent. Our readers who will experi- 
mentalize on an apron or cravat, will never again try any other method. 


TO WASH FEATHERS. 


Wash in warm soap-suds and rinse in water a very little blued; if the feather 
is white, then let the wind dry it. When the curl has come out by washing the 
feather or getting it damp, place a hot flat-iron so that you can hold the feather 
just above it while curling. Takea bone or silver knife, and draw the fibres of the 
feather between the thumb and the dull edge of the knife, taking not more than 
three fibres at a time, beginning at the point of the feather and curling one-half 
the other way. The hot iron makes the curl more durable. After a little prac- 
tice one can make them look as well as new feathers. Or they can be curled by 
holding them over the stove or range, not near enough to burn; withdraw, and 
shake out; then hold them over again, until they curl. When swansdown be- 
comes soiled, it can be washed and look as wellas new. ‘Tack strips on a piece 
of muslin and wash in warm water with white soap, then rinse and hang in the 
wind to dry. Rip from the muslin, and rub carefully between the fingers to 
soften the leather. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE DRESSES. 


By putting an ounce of alum or sal ammoniac in the /ast water in which 
muslins or cottons are rinsed, or a similar quantity in the starch in which they 
are stiffened, they will be rendered almost uninflammable; or, at least, will with 
difficulty take the fire, and if they do, will burn without flame. It is astcnish- 
ing that this simple precaution is so rarely adopted. Remember this and save 
the lives of your children. 


HOW TO FRESHEN UP FURS. 


Furs when taken out in the fall are often found to have a mussed, crushed- 
eut appearance. They can be made to look like new, by following these simple 
directions: Wet the fur with a hair-brush, brushing up the wrong way of the 
fur. Leave it to dry in the air for about half an hour, and then give it a good 
beating on the right side with a rattan. After beating it, comb it with a coarse 
comb, combing up the right way of the fur. 
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NOVEL DRESS MENDING. 

A novel way of mending a woolen or silk dress in which a round hoie ha; 
been torn, and where only a patch could remedy matters, is the following: The 
frayed portions around the tear should be carefully smoothed, and a piece of the 
material, moistened with very thin mucilage, placed under the hole. A heavy 
weight should be put upon it until it is dry, when it is only possible to discover 
the mended place by careful observation. 


TO RENEW OLD CRAPE. 
Place a little water in a teakettle, and let it boil until there is plenty of steam 
from the spout; then, holding the crape in both hands, pass it to and fro several 
times through the steam, and it will be clean and look nearly equal to new. 


TO RAISE THE PILE ON VELVET. 

To raise the pile on velvet, put on a table two pieces of wood; place between 
them, bottom side up, three very hot flat-irons, and over them lay a wet cloth; 
hold the velvet over the cloth, with the wrong side down; when thoroughly 
steamed, brush the pile with a light wisp, and the velvet will look as good as 
new. 

TO CLEAN KID GLOVES. 

Make a thick mucilage by boiling a handful of flax-seed; add a little dissolved 
toilet soap; then, when the mixture cools, put the glove on the hands and rub 
them with a piece of white flannel wet with the mixture. Do not wet the 
gloves through. Or take a fine, clean, soft cloth, dip it into a little sweet milk, 
then rub it on a cake of soap, and rub the gloves with it; they will look like 
new. 

Another good way to clean any color of kid gloves is to pour a little benzine 
into a basin and wash the gloves in it, rubbing and squeezing them until clean. 
If much soiled, they must be washed through clean benzine, and rinsed in a 
fresh supply. Hang up in the air to dry. 


STARCH POLISH. 

Take one ounce of spermaceti and one ounce of white wax; melt and run it 
into a thin cake on a plate. A piece the size of a quarter dollar added to a quart 
of prepared starch gives a beautiful lustre to the clothes and prevents the iron 
from sticking. 

FOR CLEANING JEWELRY. 

For cleaning jewelry there is nothing better than ammonia and water. If 

very dull or dirty, rub a little soap on a soft brush and brush them in this wash, 
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rinse in cold water, dry first in an old handkerchief, and then rub with buck or 
chamois skin. Their freshness and brilliancy when thus cleaned cannot be sur- 
passed by any compound used by jewelers. 


TO CLEAN SILVER PLATE. 


Wash well in strong, warm soap-suds, rinse and wipe dry with a dry, soft 
cloth; then mix as much hartshorn powder as will be required into a thick paste, 
with cold water; spread this over the silver, with a soft cloth, and leave it for a 
little time to dry. When perfectly dry, brush it off with a clean soft cloth, or 
brush and polish it with a piece of chamois skin. Hartshorn is one of the best 
possible ingredients for plate powder for daily use. It leaves on the silver a 
deep, dark polish, and at the same time does not injure it. Whiting, dampened 
with liquid ammonia, is excellent also. 


TO REMOVE STAINS FROM MARBLE. 


Mix together one-half pound of soda, one-half pound of soft soap, and one 
pound of whiting. Boil them until they become as thick as paste, and let it 
cool. Before it is quite cold, spread it over the surface of the marble and leave 
it at least a whole day. Use a soft water to wash it off, and rub it well with 
soft cloths. For a black marble, nothing is better than spirits of turpentine. 

Another paste answers the same purpose: Take two parts of soda, one of 
pumice-stone, and one of finely-powdered chalk. Sift these through a fine 
sieve, and mix them into a paste with water. Rub this well all over the mar- 
ble, and the stains will be removed; then wash it with soap and water, and a 
beautiful bright polish will be produced. 


TO WHITEN WALLS. 


To whiten walls, scrape off all the old whitewash, and wash the walls with a 
solution of two ounces of white vitriol to four gallons of water. Soak a quarter 
of a pound of white glue in water for twelve hours; strain and place in a tin pail 
in a kettle of boiling water. When melted, stir in the glue eight pounds of 
whiting and water enough to make it as thick as common whitewash. Apply 
evenly with a good brush. If the walls are very yellow, blue the water slightly 
by squeezing in it a flannel blue-bag. 

Before kalsomining a wall, all cracks should be plastered over. Use plaster of 
Paris. Kalsomine may be colored easily by mixing with it yellow ochre, Span- 
ish brown, indigo; squeeze through a bag into the water, etc. 
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PAPER-HANGERS’ PASTE. 

To make paper-hangers’ paste, beat up four pounds of good, white, wheat 
flour (well sifted previously) in sufficient cold water to form a stiff batter. Beat 
it well in order to take out all lumps, and then add enough cold water to make 
the mixture of the consistency of pudding batter. To this add about two ounces 
of well-pounded alum. Pour gently and quickly over the batter boiling water, 
stirring rapidly at the same time, and when it is seen to lose the white color of 
the flour, it is cooked and ready. Do not use it, however, while hot, but allow 
it to cool. Pour about a pint of cold water over the top to prevent a skin from 
forming. Before using, the paste should be thinned by the addition of cold 
water. 

TO WASH COLORED GARMENTS. 

Delicately colored socks and stockings are apt to fade in washing. If they 
are soaked for a night in a pail of tepid water containing a half pint of turpen- 
tine, then wrung out and dried, the colors will ‘‘ set,’? and they can afterwards 
be washed without fading. 

For calicoes that fade, put a teaspoonful of sugar of lead into a pailful of 
water and soak the garment fifteen minutes before washing. 


THE MARKING SYSTEM. 

Mark all your own personal wardrobe which has to be washed. If this were 
invariably done, a great deal of property would be saved and a great deal of 
trouble would be spared. For the sake of saving trouble to others, if for no 
other reason, all of one’s handkerchiefs, collars and underclothing should be 
plainly and permanently marked. A bottle of indelible ink is cheap, a clean pen 
still cheaper, and a bright, sunny day or a hot flat-iron will complete the busi- 
ness. Always keep on hand a stick of linen tape, written over its whole length 
with your name, or the names of your family, ready to be cut off and sewed on 
to stockings and such other articles as do not afford a good surface on which to 
mark. 

Then there are the paper patterns, of which every mother has a store. On 
the outside of each, as it is tied up, the name of the pattern should be plainly 
written. There are the rolls of pieces, which may contain a good deal not ap- 
parent from the outside. All these hidden mysteries should be indicated. The 
winter things, which are wrapped up and put away for summer, and the sum- 
mer things, which are wrapped up and put away for the winter, should all be in 
labeled packages, and every packing trunk should have on its lid a complete list 
of its contents — Congregationalist. 
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TO REMOVE STAINS AND SPOTS. 


Children’s clothes, table linens, towels, etc., should be thoroughly examined 
before wetting, as soap-suds, washing-fluids, etc., will fix almost any stain past 
removal. Many stains will pass away by being simply washed in pure, soft 
water; or alcohol will remove, before the article has been in soap-suds, many 
stains; iron-mold, mildew, or almost any similar spot, can be taken out by 
dipping in diluted citric acid; then cover with salt and lay in the bright sun till 
the stain disappears. If of long standing, it may be necessary to repeat the wet- 
ting and the sunlight. Be careful to rinse in several waters as soon as the stain 
is no longer visible. Ink, fruit, wine, and mildew stains must first be washed 
in clear, cold water, removing as much of the spots as can be; then mix one tea- 
spoonful of oxalic acid, and a half pint of rain water. Dip the stain in this, and 
wipe off in clear water. Wash at once, if a fabric that will bear washing. A 
tablespoonful of white currant juice, if any can be had, is even better than 
lemon. This preparation may be used on the most delicate articles without in- 
jury. Shake it up before using it. Mark it ‘‘poison,’’ and put it where it will 
not be meddled with. 


OIL STAINS IN SILK AND OTHER FABRICS. 


Benzine is most effectual, not only for silk, but for any other material what- 
ever. It can be procured from any druggist. By simply covering both sides 
of greased silk with magnesia, and allowing it to remain for a few hours, the 
oil is absorbed by the powder. Should the first application be insufficient, it may 
be repeated, and even rubbed in with the hand. Should the silk be Tussah or 
Indian silk, it will wash. 

To remove an acid stain on violet silk: Brush the discoloration with tincture 
of iodine, then saturate the spot well with a solution of hypo-sulphite of soda, 
and dry gradually. This restores theoriginal color perfectly. 

Muriatic acid is successfully used for removing ink stains and iron mold on 
a number of colors which it does not attack. 

Sulphurous acid is only employed for whitening undyed goods, straw hats, 
etc., and for removing the stains of certain fruits on silks and woolens. Sul- 
phurous gas is also used for this purpose, but the liquid gas is safer. 

Oxalic acid is used for removing ink and rust stains, and remnants of mud 
stains, which do not yield to other deterrents. It may also be used for destroy- 
ing the stains of fruits and astringent juices, and old stains of urine. However, 
its use is limited to white goods, as it attacks fugitive colors, and even light 
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shades of those reputed to be fast. The best method of applying it is to dissolve 
it in cold or lukewarm water, to let it remain a moment upon the spot, and then 
rub it with the fingers. Wash out in clear, warm water, immediately. 

Citric acid serves to revive and brighten certain colors, especially greens and 
yellows. It restores scarlets which have been turned to a crimson by the action 
of alkalies. Acetic acid or tartaric acid may be used instead. 

Where it is feared that soap may change the color of an article, as, for in- 
stance, scarlet hosiery or lilac print, if the garment be not badly soiled, it may 
be cleansed by washing without soap in water in which pared potatoes have 
been boiled. This method will also prevent color from running in washing 
prints. 

To prevent blue from running into a white ground, dissolve a teaspoonful of 
copperas in a pailful of soft water, add a piece of lime the size of an acorn, and 
soak the garments in this water two hours before washing. To keep colors from 
running in washing black prints, put a teaspoonful of black pepper in the first 
water. 

Salt or beef’s gall in the water helps to set black. A tablespoonful of spirits 
of turpentine to a gallon of water sets most blues, and alum is very efficacious in 
setting green. Black or very dark calicoes should be stiffened with gum arabic 
—five cents worth is enough for a dress. If however, starch is used, the gar- 
ment should be turned wrong side out. 

A simple way to remove grass stains is to spread butter on them, and lay the 
article in hot sunshine, or wash in alcohol. Fruit stains upon cloth or the hands 
may be removed by rubbing with the juice of ripe tomatoes. If applied imme- 
diately, powdered starch will also take fruit stains out of table linen. Left on 
the spot for a few hours, it absorbs every trace of the stain. 

For mildew stains or iron-rust, mix together soft soap, laundry starch, half 
as much salt, and the juice of alemon. Apply to the spots, and spread the gar- 
ment on the grass. Or wet the linen, rub into it white soap, then finely pow- 
dered chalk; lay upon the grass and keep damp. Old mildew stains may be 
removed by rubbing yellow soap on both sides, and afterwards laying on, very 
thick, starch which has been dampened. Rub in well, and expose to light and 
air. 

There are several effectual methods of removing grease from cloths. First, 
wet with a linen cloth dipped in chloroform. Second, mix four tablespoonfuls 
of alcohol with one tablespoonful of salt; shake together until the salt is dis- 
solved, and apply with asponge. Third, wet with weak ammonia water; then 
lay a thin white blotting or tissue paper over it, and iron lightly with an iron 
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not too hot. Fourth, apply a mixture of equal parts of alcohol, gin, and 
ammonia. 

Candle grease yields toa warm iron. Place a piece of blotting or other ab- 
sorbing paper under the absorbing fabric; put a piece of the paper also on the 
spot, apply the warm iron to the paper, and as soon as a spot of grease appears, 
move the paper and press again until the spot disappears. Lard will remove 
wagon grease. Rub the spot with the lard as if washing it, and when it is well 
out, wash in the ordinary way with soap and water until thoroughly cleansed. 

To make linen beautifully white, prepare the water for washing by putting 
into every ten gallonsa Jarge handful of powdered borax; or boil with the 
clothes one teaspoonful of spirits of turpentine. 

Fruit stains may be taken out by boiling water. Place the material over a 
basin or other vessel, and pour the boiling water from the kettle over the stains. 

Pure water, cold or hot, mixed with acids, serves for rinsing goods in order 
to remove foreign and neutral bodies which cover the color. Steam softens 
fatty matters, and thus facilitates their removal by reagents. 

Sulphuric acid may be used in certain cases, particularly for brightening and 
raising greens, reds, yellows, etc., but it must be diluted with at least one hun- 
dred times its weight of water and more in cases of delicate shades. 


CEMENT FOR CHINA AND GLASS. 


To half a pint of milk put an equal quantity of vinegar in order to curdle it; 
then separate the curd from the whey, and mix the whey with the whites of 
four or five eggs, beating the whole well together. When it is well-mixed, add 
a little quick-lime, through a sieve, until it has acquired the consistence of a 
thick paste. With this cement broken vessels and cracks of all kinds may be 
mended. It dries quickly, and resists the action of fire and water. 

Another: Into a thick solution of gum arabic, stir plaster of Paris until the 
mixture assumes the consistency of cream, apply with a brush to the broken 
edges of china and join together. In three days the article cannot be broken in 
the same place. The whiteness of the cement adds to its value. 


CLEANSING SINKS. 


To purify greasy sinks and pipes, pour down a pailful of boiling water in 
which three or four pounds of washing soda have been dissolved. <A disinfect- 
ant is prepared in the same way, using copperas. Copperas is a poison and 
should not be left about. 
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Leaks in waste pipes:—Shut yourself into a room from which the pipe starts. 
Put two or three ounces of oil of peppermint into a pail of boiling hot water and 
pour down the pipe. Another person who has not yet inhaled the strong odor 
should follow the course of the pipe through the house. The peppermint will be 


pretty sure to discover a break that even an expert plumber might overlook. 
—The Examiner. 


MANAGEMENT OF STOVES. 

If the fire in a stove has plenty of fresh coals on top not yet burned through 
it will need only a little shaking to start it up; but if the fire looks dying and the 
coals look white, don’t shake it. When it has drawn till it is red again, if there 
is much ash and little fire, put coals on very carefully. A mere handful of fire 
can be coaxed back to life by adding another handful or so of new coals on the 
red spot, and giving plenty of draught, but don’t shake a dying fire, or you lose 
it. This management is often necessary after a warm spell, when the stove has 
been kept dormant for days, though I hope you will not be so unfortunate as to 
have a fire to coax up on a cold winter morning. They should be arranged over 
night, so that all that is required is to open the draughts in order to havea 
cheery glow in a few minutes. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
TO REMOVE INK FROM CARPETS. 


When freshly spilled, ink can be removed from carpets by wetting in milk, 
Take cotton batting and soak up all of the ink that it will receive, being careful 
not to let it spread. Then take fresh cotton, wet in milk, and sop it up care- 
fully. Repeat this operation, changing cotton and milk each time. After most 
of the ink has been taken up in this way, with fresh cotton and clean, rub the 
snot. Continue till all disappears; then wash the spot in clean warm water and 
a little soap; rinse in clear water and rub till nearly dry. If the ink is dried in, 
we know of no way that will not take the color from the carpet as well as the 
ink, unless the ink is on a white spot. In that case, salts of lemon, or soft soap, 
starch, and lemon juice, will remove the ink as easily as if on cotton. 


TO TAKE RUST OUT OF STEEL. 


If possible, place the article in a bowl containing kerosene oil, or wrap the 
steel up in asoft cloth well-saturated with kerosene; let it remain twenty-four 
hours or longer; then scour the rusty spots with brick dust; if badly rusted, use 
salt wet with hot vinegar; after scouring rinse every particle of brick dust or 
salt off with boiling hot water; dry thoroughly with flannel cloths, and place 
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near the fire to make sure; then polish off with a clean flannel cloth and a little 
sweet oil. 


TO MAKE A PASTE OR MUCILAGE TO FASTEN LABELS. 


Soften good glue in water, then boil it with strong vinegar, and thicken the 
liquid, during boiling, with fine wheat flour, so that a paste results; or starch 
paste, with which a little Venice turpentine has been incorporated while it was 
warm. 

A recipe for a transparent cement which possesses great tenacity and has not 
the slightest yellow tinge: Mix in a well-stoppered bottle ten drachms of chloro- 
form with ten and one-half of non-vulcanized caoutchouc (rubber) cut in small 
pieces. Solution is readily effected, and when it is completed add two and one- 
half drachms of mastic. Let the whole macerate from eight to ten days without 
the application of any heat, and shake the contents of the bottle at intervals. 
A perfectly white and very adhesive cement is the result. 


POSTAGE STAMP MUCILAGE. 


Take of gum dextrine, two parts; acetic acid, one part; water, five parts. 


Dissolve in a water bath and add alcohol one part. 
—Scientific American. 


Gum of great strength, which will also keep for a long time, is prepared by 
dissolving equal parts of gum arabic and gum tragacanth in vinegar. A little 
vinegar added to ordinary gum water will make it keep much better. 


FAMILY GLUE. 


Crack the glue and put it in a bottle; add common whiskey; shake up, cork 
tight, and in three or four days it can be used. It requires no heating, will keep 
for almost any length of time, and is at all times ready to use, except in the 
coldest of weather, when it will require warming. It must be kept tight, so 
that the whiskey will not evaporate. The usual corks or stoppers should not be 
used. It will become clogged. A tin stopper covering the bottle, but fitting as 
closely as possible, must be used. 


GLUE. 

Glue to resist heat and moisture is made as follows: Mixa handful of quick- 
lime in four ounces of linseed oil, boil to a good thickness, then spread it on tin 
plates in the shade, and it will become very hard, but may be easily dissolved 
over the fire as glue. 

A glue which will resist the action of water is made by boiling one pound of 
common glue in two quarts of skimmed milk. 
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FURNITURE CREAM. 

Shred finely two ounces of beeswax and half an ounce of white wax into 
half a pint of turpentine; set in a warm place until dissolved, then pour over the 
mixture the following, boiled together until melted:—Half a pint of water, an 
ounce of castile soap, and a piece of resin the size of a small nutmeg. Mix 
thoroughly, and keep in a wide-necked stone bottle for use. This cleans well, 
and leaves a good polish, and may be made at a fourth of the price it is sold at. 


CEMENT CRACKS IN FLOOR. 

Cracks in floors may be neatly but permanently filled by thoroughly soaking 
newspapers in paste made of half a pound of flour, three quarts of water and 
half a pound of alum mixed and boiled. The mixture will be about as thick as 
putty, and may be forced into the crevice with a case knife. It will harden like 
papier-mache. 


A POLISH FOR LADIES’ KID SHOES. 

A fine liquid polish for ladies’ kid shoes, satchels, etc., that is easy of appli- 
cation, recommended as containing no ingredients in any manner injurious to 
leather, is found by digesting in a close vessel at gentle heat, and straining, a 
solution made as follows: lamplack, one drachm; oil turpentine, four drachms; 
alcohol, (trymethyl), twelve ounces; shellac, one and one-half ounces; white 
turpentine, five drachms; saudarac, two drachms. 


PASTE FOR SCRAP-BOOKS, ETC. 


Paste that will keep.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of water. 
When cold, stir in flour, to give it the consistency of thick sream, being par- 
ticular to beat up all the lumps. Stir in as much powdered resin as will lie on a 
dime, and throw in half a dozen cloves to give it a pleasant odor. Have on the 
fire a teacupful of boiling water; pour the flour mixture into it, stirring well all 
the time. In a few minutes it will be of the consistency of molasses. Pour it into 
an earthen or china vessel, let it cool, and stir in a small teaspoonful each of oil 
of cloves and of sassafras; lay a cover on, and put in a cool place. When needed 
for use, take out a portion and soften it with warm water. This is a fine paste 
to use to stiffen embroidery. 


TO REMOVE INDELIBLE INK. 


Most indelible inks contain nitrate of silver, the stain of which may be re- 
moved by first soaking in a solution of common salt, and afterward washing 
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with ammonia. Or use solution of ten grains of cyanide of potassium and five 
grains of iodine to one ounce of water, or a solution of eight parts each bichloride 
of mercury and chloride of ammonium in one hundred and twenty-five parts of 
water. 


A CEMENT FOR ACIDS. 

A cement which is proof against boiling acids may be made by a composition 
of India rubber, tallow, lime and red lead. The India rubber must first be 
melted by a gentle heat, and then six to eight per cent. by weight of tallow is 
added to the mixture while itis kept well-stirred; next day slaked lime is ap- 
plied, until the fluid mass assumes a consistency similar to that of soft paste; 
lastly, twenty per cent. of red lead is added, in order to make it harden and dry. 


TO KEEP CIDER. 

Allow three-fourths of a pound of sugar to the gallon, the whites of six eggs, 
well beaten, a handful of common salt. Leave it open until fermentation ceases, 
then bung up. This process a dealer in cider has used for years, and always 
successfully. 

Another recipe:—To keep cider sweet allow it to work until it has reached 
the state most desirable to the taste, and then add one and a half tumblers of 
grated horse-radish to each barrel, and shake up well. This arrests further 
fermentation. After remaining a few weeks, rack off and bung up closely in 
clean casks. 

A gentleman of Denver writes he has a sure preservative: Put eight gallons 
of cider at a time into a clean barrel; take one ounce of powdered charcoal; and 
one ounce of powdered sulphur; mix, and put it into some iron vessel that will 
go down through the bung-hole of the barrel. Now put a piece of red-hot iron 
into the charcoal and sulphur, and while it is burning, lower it through the 
bung-hole to within one foot of the cider, and suspend it there by a piece of 
wire. Bring it up and in twelve hours you can cure another batch. Put the 
cider in a tight barrel and keep in a cool cellar and it will keep for years. 

A Holland recipe:—To one quart of new milk, fresh from the cow (not 
strained), add one-half pound of ground black mustard seed and six eggs. Beat 
the whole well together, and pour into a barrel of cider. It will keep cider sweet 
for one year or more. 


TO BLEACH COTTON CLOTH. 


Take one large spoonful of sal soda and one pound of chloride lime for thir- 
ty yards; dissolve in clean, soft water; rinse the cloth thoroughly in cold, 
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soft water so that it may not rot. This amount of cloth may be bleached in 
fourteen or fifteen minutes. 


A POLISH FOR LEATHER. 

Put a half pound of shellac broken up in small pieces into a quart bottle or 
jug, cover it with alcohol, cork it tight, and put it on the shelf in a warm place; 
shake it well several times a day, then add a piece of camphor as large as a hen’s 
egg; shake it well, and in a few hours shake it again and add one ounce of lamp- 
black. If the alcohol is good, it will all be dissolved in two days; then shake 
and use. If the materials were of the proper kind, the polish correctly prepared, 
it will dry in about five minutes, giving a gloss equal to patent leather. Using 
aniline dyes instead of the lampblack, you can have it any desired color, and it 
can be used on wood or hard paper. 


TO SOFTEN WATER. 


Add half a pound of the best quick lime dissolved in water to every hundred 
gallons. Smaller proportions may be more conveniently managed, and if al- 
lowed to stand a short time the lime will have united with the carbonate of lime, 
and been deposited at the bottom of the receptacle. Another way is to put a 
gallon of lye into a barrelful of water, or two or three shovels full of wood-ashes, 
let stand over night; it will be cleaf and soft. 


WASHING FLUID. 


One gallon of water and four pounds of ordinary washing soda, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of soda. Heat the water to boiling hot, put in the soda, boil 
about five minutes, then pour it over two pounds of unslaked lime, let it bubble 
and foam until it settles, turn it off and bottle it for use. This is the article that 
is used in the Chinese laundries for whitening their linen, and is called ‘‘ Javelle 
water;’’ a tablespoonful put into a suds of three gallons, and a little, say a quar- 
ter of a cupful, in the boiler when boiling the clothes, makes them very white 
and clear. Must be well-rinsed afterwards. This preparation will remove tea 
stains, and almost all ordinary stains of fruit, grass, etc. This fluid brightens 
the colors of colored clothes, does not rot them, but should not be left long in 
any water; the boiling, sudsing, rinsing and blueing, should be done in quick 
succession, until the clothes are ready to hang on the line. 


HARD SOAP. (Washing.) 
Six pounds of washing soda, and three of unslaked lime. Pour on four gal- 
lons of boiling water, let it stand until perfectly clear, then drain off, and put in 
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six pounds of clean fat. Boil it until it begins to harden about two hours, stir- 
ring most of the time. While boiling, thin it with two gallons of cold water, 
which you have previously poured on the alkaline mixture, after draining off 
the four gallons. This must be settled clear before itis drawn off. Addit when 
there is danger of boiling over. Try the thickness by cooling a little on a plate. 
Put in a handful of salt just before taking from the fire. Wet a tub to prevent 
sticking; turn in the soap, and let it stand until solid. Cut into bars, put on a 
board and let it dry. This makes about forty pounds of soap. It can be 
flavored just as you turn it out. 


SOAP FOR WASHING WITHOUT RUBBING. 

A soap to clean clothes without rubbing: Take two pounds of sal soda, two 
pounds of common bar soap, and ten quarts of water. Cut the soap in thin slices, 
and boil together two hours; strain, and it will be fit for use. Put the clothes 
in soak the night before you wash, and to every pailful of water in which you 
boil them add a pound of soap. They will need no rubbing, but merely rinsing, 


TO MAKE SOFT SOAP WITHOUT COOKING. 

Pour two pailfuls of boiling water upon twenty pounds of potash, and let it 
stand two hours. Have ready thirty pounds of clean grease, upon which pour 
one pailful of the lye, adding another pail of water to the potash; let it stand 
three or four hours, stir it well; then pour a gallon of the lye upon the grease, 
stir it well; and in half an hour another gallon of the lye, stir it thoroughly; in 
half an hour repeat the process, and thus proceed until you have poured off all 
the lye; then add two pails of boiling hot water to the remainder of the potashes, 
and let it stand ten hours; then stir the mixture, and if it has become stiff, and 
the grease has disappeared from the surface, take out a little, and see whether 
the weak lye will thicken it; if it does, add the lye; if it does not, try water, and 
if that thickens it, let it stand another day, stirring it well five or six times dur- 
ing the day; if the lye does not separate from the grease you may fill up with 
water. 

OLD-STYLE FAMILY SOFT SOAP. 


To set the leach, bore several holes in the bottom of a barrel; or use one with- 
out a bottom; prepare a board larger than the barrel, then set the barrel on it, 
and cut a grove around just outside the barrel, making one grove from this to 
the edge of the board, to carry off the lye as it runs off, with a groove around it, 
running into one in the centre of the board. Place all two feet from the ground 
and tip it so that the lye may run easily from the board into the vessel helow 
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prepared to receive it. Put half bricks or stones around the edge of the inside 
of the barrel; place on them one end of some sticks about two inches wide, in- 
clining to the centre; on those place some straw to the depth of two inches, over 
it scatter two pounds of slaked lime. Put in ashes, about half of a bushel at a 
time, pack it well, by pounding it down, and continue doing so until the barrel 
is full, leaving a funnel-shaped hollow in the centre large enough to hold several 
quarts of water. Use rain water boiling hot. Let the water disappear before 
adding more. If the ashes are packed very tzghtly it may require two or three 
days before the lye will begin to run, but it will be the stronger for it, and much 
detter. 

To make boiled soft soap. Put in a kettle the grease consisting of all kinds 
of fat that has accumulated in the kitchen, such as scraps and bones from the 
soup-kettle, rinds from meat, etc.; fill the kettle half full; if there is too much 
grease it can be skimmed off after the soap is cold, for another kettle of soap. 
This is the only true test when enough grease is used, as the lye will consume all 
that is needed and no more. Make a fire under one sideof it. The kettle should 
be in an out-house or out of doors. Let it heat very hot so as to fry; stir occa- 
sionally to prevent burning. Now put in the lye a gallon at a time, watching 
it closely until] it boils, as it sometimes runs over at the beginning. Add lye 
until the kettle is full enough, but not foo full to bow well. Soap should boil 
from the s¢de and not the middle, as this would. be more likely to cause it to 
boil over. To test the soap, to one spoonful of soap add one of rain-water; if 
it stirs up very thick, the soap is good and will keep; if it becomes thinner, it is 
not good.. This is the result of one of three causes, either it is too weak, or 
there is a deposit of dirt, or it is too strong. Continue to boil for a few hours, 
when it should flow from the stick with which it is stirred, like thick molasses; 
but if after boiling it remains thin, let it stand over night, removing if from the 
fire, then draining it off very carefully into another vessel, being very particular 
to prevent any sediment from passing. Wash the kettle, return the soap, and 
boil again, if dirt was the cause; it will now be thick and good; otherwise, if 
it-was too strong, rain-water added will make it right, adding the water grad: 
ually until right and just thick enough. 
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An agreeable Disinfectant: Sprinkle fresh ground coffee on a shovel of hot 
coals, or burn sugar on hot coals. Vinegar boiled with myrrh, sprinkled on the 
floor and furniture of a sick room, are excellent deodorizers. 


To prevent Mold: A small quantity of carbolic acid added to paste, mucilage, 
and ink, will prevent mold. An ounce of the acid to a gallon of white-wash will 
keep cellars and dairies from the disagreeable odor which often taints milk and 
meat kept in such places. 


To make Tracing-paper:—Dissolve a ball of white bees-wax, one inch in di- 
ameter, in half a pint of turpentine. Saturate the paper in this bath and let it 
dry two or three days before using. 


To preserve Brooms: Dip them for a minute or two ina kettle of boiling suds 
once a week and they will last much longer, making them tough and pliable. A 
carpet wears much longer swept with a broom cared for in this manner. 


To clean Brass-ware, etc.: Mix one ounce of oxalic acid, six ounces of rotten 
stone, all in powder, one ounce of sweet oil, and sufficient water to make a paste. 
Apply a small portion, and rub dry with a flannel or leather. The liquid dip 
most generally used consists of nitric and sulphuric acids; but this is more cor- 
rosive. 


Polish, or Enamel for Shirt-bosoms, is made by melting together one ounce 
of white wax, and two ounces of spermaceti; heat gently and turn into a very 
shallow pan; when cold cut or break in pieces. When making boiled starch the 
usual way, enough for a dozen bosoms, add to it a piece of the polish the size of 
a hazel nut. 


An Erasive Fluid for the Removal of Spots on Furniture, and all kinds of 
fabrics, without injuring the color, is made of four ounces of aqua ammonia, 
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one ounce of glycerine, one ounce of castile soap and one of spirits of wine. Dis- 
solve the soap in two quarts of soft water, add the other ingredients. Apply 
with a soft sponge, and rub out. Very good for cleaning silks. 


To remove the Odor of Onion from fish-kettle and sauce-pans in which they 
have been cooked, put wood-ashes or sal soda, potash or lye; fill with water and 
let stand on the stove until it boils; then wash in hot suds, and rinse well. 


To clean Marble Busts: First free them from all dust, then wash them with 
very weak hydrochloric acid. Soap injures the color of marble. 


To remove old Putty from Window Frames, pass a red-hot poker slowly over 
it and it willecome off easily. 


Hanging Pictures: The most safe material and also the best, is copper wire, 
of the size proportioned to the weight of the picture. When hung the wire is 
scarcely visible, and its strength is far superior to cord. 


To keep Milk Sweet: Put into a panful a spoonful of grated horse-radish, 
it will keep it sweet for days. 


To take Rust from Steel Implements or Knives: Rub them well with kerosene 
oil, leaving them covered with it a day or so; then rub them hard and well with 
finely powdered unslaked lime. 


Poison Water: Water boiled in galvanized iron becomes poisonous, and cold 
water passed through zinc-lined iron pipes should never be used for cooking or 
drinking. Hot water for cooking should never be taken from hot water pipes; 
keep a supply heated in kettles. 


Scouring Soap for Cotton and Silk Goods: Mix one pound of common soap, 
half of a pound of beef-gall and one ounce and a half of Venetian turpentine 


A Paint for Wood or Stone that resists all Mowsture: Melt twelve ounces of 
resin; mix with it, thoroughly, six gallons of fish oil, and one pound of melted 
sulphur. Rub up some ochre or any other coloring substance with a little lin- 
seed oil, enough to give it the right color and thickness. Apply several coats 
of the hot composition with a brush. The first coat should be very thin. 


To Ventilate a Room: Place a pitcher of cold water on a table in your room 
and it: will absorb all the gases with which the room is filled from the respiration 
of those eating or sleeping in the apartment. Very few realize how important 
such purification is for the health of the family, or, indeed, understand or rea- 
lize that there can be any impurity in the rooms; yet in a few hours a pitcher 
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or pail of cold water—the colder the more effective—will make the air of a room 
pure, but the water will be entirely unfit for use. 


To fill Cracks in Plaster: Use vinegar instead of water to mix your plaster 
of Paris. The resultant mass will be like putty, and will not “‘set’’ for twenty 
or thirty minutes; whereas if you use water the plaster will become hard almost 
immediately, before you have time to use it. Push it into the cracks and smooth 
it off nicely with a table-knife. 


To take Spots from Wash Goods: Rub them with the yolk of egg before 
washing. 


To take White Spots from Varnished Furniture: Hold a hot stove lid or 
plate over them and they will soon disappear. 


To prevent Oil from becoming Rancid: Drop a few drops of ether into the 
bottle containing it. 


Troublesome Ants: A heavy chalk-mark laid a finger’s distance from your 
sugar-box and all around (there must be no space not covered) will surely pre- 
vent ants from troubling. 


To make Tough Meat Tender: Lay it a few minutes in a strong vinegar 
water. 


To remove Discoloration from Bruises: Apply a cloth wrung out in very 
hot water, and renew frequently until the pain ceases. Or apply raw beefsteak. 


A Good Polish for removing Stains, Spots, and Mildew from Furniture, is 
made as follows: Take half a pint of ninety-eight per cent. alcohol; a quarter 
of an ounce each of pulverized resin and gum shellac; add half a pint of linseed 
oil; shake well and apply with a brush or sponge. 


To remove Finger-marks: Sweet oil will remove finger-marks from var- 
nished furniture, and kerosene from oiled furniture. 


To remove Paint from Black Silk: Patient rubbing with chloroform will 
remove paint from black silk or any other goods, and will not hurt the most 
delicate color or fabric. 


To freshen Gilt Frames: Gilt frames may be revived by carefully dusting 
them, and then washing with one ounce of soda beaten up with the whites of 
three eggs. Scraped patches might be touched up with Judson’s or any gold 
paint. Castile soap and water, with proper care, may be used to clean oil paint- 
ings; other methods should not be employed without some skill. 
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To destroy Moths in Furniture: All the baking and steaming are useless, 
as, although the moths may be killed, their eggs are sure to hatch, and the up- 
holstery to be well riddled. The naphtha-bath process is effectual. A sofa, 
chair or lounge may be immersed in the large vats used for the purpose, and all 
insect life will be absolutely destroyed. No egg ever hatches after passing 
through the naphtha-bath; all oil, dirt, or grease disappears, and not the slight- 
est damage is done to the most costly article. Sponging with naphtha will not 
answer. It is the immersion for two hours or more in the specially prepared 
vats which is effectual. 


Slicing Pine-apples: The knife used for peeling a pine-apple should not be 
used for slicing it, as the rind contains an acid that is apt to cause a swollen 
mouth and sore lips. The Cubans use salt as an antidote for the ill effects of 
the peel. 


To clean Iron Sinks: Rub them well with a cloth wet with kerosene oil. 


To erase Discoloration on Stone-china: Dishes and cups that are used for 
baking custards, puddings, etc., that require scouring, may be easily cleaned by 
rubbing with a damp cloth dipped in whiting or ‘‘Sapolio,”’ then washed as 
usual. 


To remove Ink, Wine or Fruit Stains: Saturate well in tomato juice; it is 
also an excellent thing to remove stains from the hands. 


To set Colors in Washable Goods: Soak them previous to washing in a 
water in which is allowed a tablespoonful of ox-gall to a gallon of water. 


To take out Paint: Equal parts of ammonia and turpentine will take paint 
out of clothing, no matter how dry or hard it may be. Saturate the spot two or 
three times, then wash out in soap-suds. Ten cents’ worth of oxalic acid dis- 
solved in a pint of hot water will remove paint spots from the windows. Pour 
a little into a cup, and apply to the spots with a swab, but be sure not to allow 
the acid to touch the hands. Brasses may be quickly cleaned with it. Great 
care must be exercised in labelling the bottle, and putting it out of the reach of 
children, as it is a deadly poison. 


To remove Tar from Cloth: Saturate the spot and rub it well with turpen- 
tine, and every trace of tar will be removed. 


To destroy Ants: Ants that frequent houses or gardens may be destroyed by 
taking flour of brimstone half a pound, and potash four ounces; set them in an 
iron or earthern pan over the fire until dissclyed and united; afterwards beat 
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them to a powder, and infuse a little of this powder in water, and wherever you 
sprinkle it the ants will fly the place. 

Simple Disinfectant: The following is a refreshing disinfectant for a sick 
room, or any room that has an unpleasant aroma pervading it: Put some fresh 
ground coffee in a saucer, and in the centre place a small piece of camphor gum, 
which light with a match. As the gum burns, allow sufficient coffee to consume 
with it. The perfume is very pleasant and healthful, being far superior to pas- 
tiles, and very much cheaper. 

Cure for Hiccough: Sit erect and inflate the lungs fully. Then, retaining 
the breath, bend forward slowly until the chest meets the knees. After slowly 
rising again to the erect position, slowly exhale the breath. Repeat this process 
a second time, and the nerves will be found to have received an access of energy 
that will enable them to perform their natural functions. 


To keep out Mosquitos and Rats: If a bottle of the oil of penny-royal is left 
uncorked in a room at night, not a mosquito, nor any other blood-sucker, will be 
found there in the morning. Mix potash with powdered meal, and throw it 
mto the rat-holes of a cellar, and the rats will depart. If a rat or a mouse get 
into your pantry, stuff into its hole a rag saturated with a solution of cayenne 
pepper, and no rat or mouse will touch the rag for the purpose of opening com- 
munication with a depot of supplies. 

Salt will Curdle new Milk; hence, in preparing porridge, gravies, etc., the 
salt should not be added until the dish is prepared. 

To prevent Rust on Flat-irons: Bees-wax and salt will make your rusty flat- 
irons as smooth and clean as glass. Tie a lump of wax inarag and keep it for 
that purpose. When the irons are hot, rub them first with the wax rag, then 
scour with a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 


To prevent Rust on Knives: Steel knives which are not in general use may 
be kept from rusting if they are dipped in a strong solution of soda; one part 
water to four of soda; then wipe dry, roll in flannel, and keep in a dry place. 

Flowers may be kept very Fresh over Night if they are excluded from the 
air. To do this, wet them thoroughly, put in a damp box, and cover with wet 
raw cotton or wet newspaper, then place in a cool spot. 


To sweeten Milk: Milk which is slightly turned or changed may be sweet- 
ened and rendered fit for use again by stirring in a little soda. 


To scour Knives easily: Mix a small quantity of baking soda with your 
brick-dust and see if your knives do not polish better. 
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To soften Boots and Shoes: Kerosene will soften boots and shoes which 
have been hardened by water, and render them as pliable as new. Kerosene 
will make tin tea-kettles as bright as new. Saturate a woolen rag and rub with 
it. It will also remove stains from clean varnished furniture. 


Faded Goods: Plush goods and all articles dyed with aniline colors which 
have faded from exposure to the light will look as bright as new after sponging 
with chloroform. 


Choking: <A piece of food lodged in the throat may sometimes be pushed 
down with the finger, or removed with a hair-pin quickly straightened and 
hooked at the end, or by two or three vigorous blows on the back between the 
shoulders. 


To prevent Mold on the top of Glasses of Jelly, lay a lamp of paraffine on 
the top of the hot jelly, letting it melt and spread over it. No brandy paper and 
no other covering is necessary. If preferred the paraffine can be melted and 
poured over after the jelly is cold. 


To preserve Ribbons and Silks: Ribbons and silks should be put away for 
preservation in brown paper; the chloride of lime in white paper discolors then. 
A white satin dress should be pinned up in blue paper with brown paper outside 
sewn together at the edges. 


To preserve Bouquets: Put a little saltpetre in the water you use for your 
bouquets, and the flowers will live for a fortnight. 


To destroy Cockroaches: Hellebore sprinkled on the floor at night. They 
eat it and are poisoned. | 

To remove Irci Rust: Lemon-juice and salt will remove ordinary iron 
rust. If the hands are stained there is nothing that will remove the stains as 
well as Jemon. Cut a lemon in halves and apply the cut surface as if it were 
soap. 


To keep Bar Soap: Cut it into pieces and put it into a dry place; it is more 
economical to use after it has become hard, as it does not waste so readily. 


To brighten Carpets: Carpets after the dust has been beaten out may be 
brightened by scattering upon them corn-meal mixed with salt and then sweep- 
ing it otf. Mix salt and meal in equal proportions. Carpets should be thoroughly 
beaten on the wrong side first and then on the right side, after which spots may 
be removed by the use of ox-gail or ammonia and water. 


Silver Tea and Coffee-pot: When putting away those not in use every 
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day lay a little stick across the top under the cover. This will allow fresh air to 
get in and prevent the mustiness of the contents, familiar to hotel and boarding: 
house sufferers. 


To prevent Creaking of Bedsteads: If a bedstead creaks at each movement 
of the sleeper, remove the slats, and wrap the ends of each in old newspapers. 


To clean Unvarnished Black Walnut: Milk, sour or sweet, well-rubbed in 
with an old, soft flannel, will make black walnut look new. 

To prevent Cracking of Bottles and Fruit-jars: If a bottle or fruit-jar that 
has been more than once used is placed on a towel thoroughly soaked in hot 
water, there is little danger of its being cracked by the introduction of a hot 
liquid, 

To prevent Lamp-wicks from Smoking: Soak them in vinegar, and then dry 
them thoroughly. 

Rub the nickel stove-trimmings and the plated handles and hinges of doors 
with kerosene and whiting, and polish with a dry cloth. 


Death to Bugs: Varnish is death to the most persistent bug. It is cheap— 
ten cents’ worth will do for one bedstead—is easily used, is safe, and improves 
the looks of the furniture to which it is applied. The application must, however, 
be thorough, the slats, sides, and every crack and corner receiving attention. 


That salt should be eaten with nuts to aid digestion. 

That milk which stands too long makes bitter butter. 

To clean Drain Pipes: Drain pipes, and all places that are sour or impure, 
may be cleaned with lime-water or carbolic acid. 


If oil cloth be occasionally rubbed with a mixture of beeswax and turpen- 
tine, it will last longer. 


To remove Mildew from Cloth: Puta teaspoonful of chloride of lime into a 
quart of water, strain it twice, then dip the mildewed places in this weak solu- 
tion; lay in the sun; if the mildew has not disappeared when dry, repeat the 
operation. Also soaking the article in sour milk and salt; then lay in the sun; 
repeat until all the mildew is out. 


To take Ink out of Linen: Dip the ink-spot in pure melted tallow, then wash 
out the tallow and the ink will come out with it. This is said to be unfailing. 
Milk will remove ink from linen or colored muslins, when acids would be ruin- 
ous, by soaking the goods until the spot is very faint and then rubbing and rins- 
tug in cold water. 
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Ink spots on floors can be extracted by scouring with sand wet in oil of 
vitriol and water. When ink is removed, rinse with strong pearl-ash water. 

To toughen Lamp-chimneys and Glass-ware: Immerse the article in a pot 
filled with cold water, to which some common salt has been added. Boil the 
water well then cool slowly. Glass treated in this way, will resist any sudden 
change of temperature. 


To remove Paint from Window-glass: Rub it well with hot sharp vinegar. 


To clean Stove-pipe: A piece of zinc put on the live coals in the stove will 
clean out the stove-pipe. 


Packing Bottles: India-rubber bands slipped over them will prevent break- 
age. 

To clean Ivory Ornaments: When ivory ornaments become yellow or dusky, 
wash them well in soap and water with a small brush, to clean the carvings, 
and then place them, while wet, inthe sunshine. Wet them with soapy water 
for two or three days, several times a day, still keeping them in the sunshine, 
then wash them again, and they will be perfectly white. 

Stained Brass: Whiting wet with aqua ammonia will cleanse brass from 
stains, and is excellent for polishing faucets and door-knobs of brass or silver. 
**Sapolio ”’ is still better. 

Hartshorn applied to the stings of poisonous insects will allay the pain and 
stop the swelling; or apply oil of sassafras, which is better. Bee-stings should 
be treated in this way. 

For Cleaning Glass Bottles: Crush egg-shells into small bits, or a few carpet 
tacks, or a small quantity of gunshot, put into the bottle; then fill one-half full 
of strong soap-suds; shake thoroughly; then rinse in clear water. Will look 
like new. 

Cutting off Glass Bottles for Cups or Jars: A simple, practical way is to take 
a red-hot poker with a pointed end; make a mark with a file to begin the cut; 
then apply the hot iron and a crack will start, which will follow the iron wher- 
ever it is carried. This is, on the whole, simple, and better than the use of 
strings wet with turpentine, etc. 

Cistern Water may be purified by charcoal put in a bag and hung in the 
water. 


Salt will remove the Stain from Silver caused by eggs, when applied dry with 
a soft cloth. 
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Opened Fruit, Fish or Vegetable: Never allow opened fruit, fish or vege- 
tables to stand in the tincan. Never stir anything in tin, or, if it is done, use 
a wooden spoon. In lifting pies or cakes from bright tin pans, use great caution 
that the knife does not scrape off flecks of bright metal. 


Never use water which has stood in a lead pipe over night. Not less than 
a wooden bucketful should be allowed to run. 


Never use water from a stone reservoir for cooking purposes. 
Never allow fresh meat to remain in paper; it absorbs the juices. 


Never keep vinegar or yeast in stone crocks or jugs; their acid attacks the 
glazing, which is said to be poisonous. Glass for either is better. 


Squeaking doors ought to have the hinges oiled by putting on a drop from 
the sewing machine oil-can. 


Plate Glass and Mirrors: A soft cloth, wetted in alcohol, is excellent to wipe 
off plate glass and mirrors, and prevent their becoming frosty in winter. 


A red-hot iron will soften old putty so that it can be easily removed. 


To test Nutmegs: Prick them with a pin; if good, the oil will instantly spread 
around the puncture. 


A good Way to clean Mica in a stove that has become blackened with smoke, 
is to take it out, and thoroughly wash it with vinegar. If the black does not 
come off at once, let it soak a little. 


To banish Rats from the Premises, use pounded glass mixed with dry corn 
meal, placed within their reach. Sprinkling cayenne pepper in their holes will 
also banish them. Chloride of lime is an infallible remedy, spread around where 
they come, and thrown into their holes; it should be renewed once in two weeks. 
Tar is also a good remedy. 


To prevent the Odor of Bowling Ham or Cabbage: Throw red pepper pods or 
a few bits of charcoal into the pan they are cooking in. 


To brighten Gilt Frames: Take sufficient flour of sulphur to give a golden tinge 
to about one and one-half pints of water, and in this boil four or five bruised 
onions, or garlic, which will answer the same purpose. Strain off the liquid, 
and with it, when cold, wash with a soft brush any gilding which requires re- 
storing, and when dry, it will come out as bright as new work. 


All cooking utensils, including iron-ware, should be washed outside and in- 
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side in hot, soapy water; rinsed in clean hot water, wiped dry with a dry towel; 
a soapy or greasy dish-cloth should never be used for the purpose. 


A cake of sapolio should be kept in every kitchen, to be used freely on all 
dishes that require scouring and cleansing. All tins that have become discol- 
ored can be made as bright and clean as new by the use of sapolio; also shines 
dishes, and, in fact, almost all articles that require any scouring. Purchased at 
all groceries. One of the most useful articles ever used in the kitchen. 
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COLOGNE WATER. (Superior.) 

Oil of lavender, two drachms; oil of rosemary, one drachm and a half; orange, 
lemon and bergamot, one drachm each of the oil; also two drachms of the es- 
sence of musk, attar of rose ten drops, and a pint of proof spirit. Shake all to- 
gether thoroughly three times a day for a week. 


JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. 

Mix one pint extract of rose, one pint extract of tuberose, half a pint of 
extract of cassia, four ounces extract of jasmine, and three ounces tincture of 
civet. Filter the mixture. 

ROSE-WATER. 

Preferable to the distilled for a perfume, or for culinary purposes: Attar of 
rose, twelve drops; rub it up with half an ounce of white sugar and two drachms 
carbonate magnesia; then add gradually one quart of water, and two ounces of 
proof spirit, and filter through paper. 


BAY RUM. 
French proof spirit one gallon, extract bay, six ounces. Mix and color with 
caramel: needs no filtering. 
LAVENDER WATER. 


Oil of lavender, two ounces; orris root, half an ounce; spirits of wine, one 
pint. Mix and keep two or three weeks. It may then be strained through twe 
thicknesses of blotting-paper and is ready for use. 


CREAM OF LILIES. 


Best white castor oil; pour in a little strong solution of sal tartar in water, 
and shake it until it looks thick and white. Perfume with lavender, 
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CREAM OF ROSES. 
Olive oil, one pound; attar of roses, fifty drops; oil of rosemary, twenty-five 
drops; mix, and color it with alkanet root. 


COLD CREAM. 


Melt one ounce oil of almonds, half-ounce spermaceti, one drachm white wax, 
and then add two ounces of rose-water, and stir it constantly until cold. 


LIP-SALVE. 
Melt one ounce white wax, one ounce sweet oil, one drachm spermaceti, and 
throw in a piece of alkanet root to color it, and, when cooling, perfume it with 
oil rose, and then pour it into small white jars or boxes. 


FOR DANDRUFF. 

Take glycerine four ounces, tincture of cantharides five ounces, bay rum 
four ounces, water two ounces. Mix, and apply once a day, and rub well down 
the scalp. 

HAIR INVIGORATOR. 

Bay rum, two pints; alcohol, one pint; castor oil, one ounce; carb. ammonia, 
half an ounce; tincture of cantharides, one ounce. Mix them well. This com- 
pound will promote the growth of the hair and prevent it from falling out. 


MACCASSAR OIL FOR THE HAIR. 

Renowned for the past fifty years, is as follows: Take a quarter of an ounce 
of the chippings of alkanet root, tie this in a bit of coarse muslin, and put it ina 
bottle containing eight ounces of sweet oil; cover it to keep out the dust; let it 
stand several days; add to this sixty drops of tincture of cantharides, ten drops 
of oil of rose, neroli and lemon each sixty drops; let it stand one week and you 
will have one of the most powerful stimulants for the growth of the hair ever 
known. 

Another:—To a pint of strong sage tea, a pint of bay rum and a quarter of 
an ounce of the tincture of cantharides, add an ounce of castor oil and a tea- 
spoonful of rose, or other perfume. Shake well before applying to the hair, as 
the oil will not mix. 


PHALON’S INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE. 


To one ounce of crystallized nitrate of silver, dissolved in one ounce of con- 
centrated aqua ammonia, add one ounce of gum arabic, and six ounces of soft 
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water. Keepin the dark. Remember to remove all grease from the hair be- 
fore applying the dye. 

There is danger in some of the patent hair-dyes, and hence the Scientzfic 
American offers what is known as the walnut hair-dye. The simplest form is 
the expressed juice of the bark or shell of green walnuts. To preserve the juice 
a little alcohol is commonly added to it with a few bruised cloves, and the whole 
digested together, with occasional agitation for a week or fortnight, when the 
clear portion is decanted, and, if necessary, filtered. Sometimes a little com- 
mon salt is added with the same intention. It should be kept in a cool place. 
The most convenient way of application is by means of a sponge. 


DYE FOR WHITE OR LIGHT EYEBROWS. 
Boil an ounce of walnut bark in a pint of water for an hour, Add a lump of 
alum the size of a filbert, and when cold, apply with a camel’s-hair brush. 


HAIR WASH. 

One penny worth of borax, half a pint of olive oil, one pint of boiling water. 

Pour the boiling water over the borax and oil; let it cool; then put the mix- 
ture into a bottle. Shake it before using, and apply it with a flannel. Camphor 
and borax, dissolved in boiling water and left to cool, make a very good wash 
for the hair; as also does rosemary water mixed with a little borax. After 
using any of these washes, when the hair becomes thoroughly dry, a little po- 
matum or oil should be rubbed in to make it smooth and glossy—that is, if one 
prefers oil on the hair. 

OX-MARROW POMADE FOR THE HAIR. 

One marrow bone, half a pint of oil, ten cents’ worth of citronella. Take the 
marrow out of the bone, place it in warm water, let it get almost to boiling 
point, then let it cool and pour the water away; repeat this three times until the 
marrow is thoroughly ‘‘fined.’’ Beat the marrow to a cream with a silver fork, 
stir the oil in, drop by drop, beating all the time; when quite cold add the cit- 
ronella, pour into jars and cover down. 


TO INCREASE THE HAIR IN THE BROWS. 
Clip them and anoint with a little sweet oil. Should the hair fall out, having 
been full, use one of the hair invigorators. 
BANDOLINE. 


To one quart of rose-water add an ounce and a half of gum tragacanth; let 
it stand forty-eight hours, frequently straining it, then strain through a coarse 
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linen cloth; let it stand two days, and again strain; add to it a drachm of oil of 
roses. Used by ladies dressing their hair, to make it lie in any position. 


COMPLEXION WASH. 

Put in a vial one drachm of benzoin gum in powder, one drachm nutmeg oil, 
six drops of orange-blossom tea, or apple blossoms put in half pint of rain-water 
and boiled down to one teaspoonful and strained, one pint of sherry wine. Bathe 
the face morning and night; will remove all flesh-worms and freckles, and give 
a beautiful complexion. Or, put one ounce of powdered gum of benzoin in a 
pint of whiskey; to use, put in water in wash-bow] till it is milky, allowing it 
to dry without wiping. This is perfectly harmless. 

Cream cures sun-burn on some complexions, lemon-juice is best on others, 
and cold water suits still others best. 


BURNET’S CELEBRATED POWDER FOR THE FACE. 
Five cents’ worth of bay rum, five cents’ worth of magnesia snowflake, five 
cents’ worth of bergamot, five cents’ worth of oil of lemon; mix in a pint bottle 
and fill up with rain water. Shake well, and apply on a soft sponge or cloth. 


TOILET OR FACE POWDER. 

Take a quarter of a pound of wheat starch pounded fine; sift it through a 
fine sieve, or a piece of lace; add to it eight drops of oil of rose, oil of lemon 
thirty drops, oil of bergamot fifteen drops. Rub thoroughly together. 

The French throw this powder into alcohol, shaking it, letting it settle, then 
pouring off the alcohol and drying the powder. In that case, the perfume is 
added lastly. 


TO REMOVE FRECKLES. 


The following lotion is highly recommended: One ounce of lemon-juice, a 
quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, and half a drachm of sugar; mix in a 
bottle, and allow them to stand a few days, when the liquor should be rubbed 
occasionally on the hands and face. Another application is: Friar’s balsam, 
one part; rose water, twenty parts. 

Powdered nitre moistened with water, and applied to the face night and 
morning, is said to remove freckles without injury to the skin. 

Also, a tablespoonful of freshly grated horse-radish, stirred into a cupful of 
sour milk; let it stand for twelve hours, then strain and apply often. This 
bleaches the complexion also, and takes off tan. 
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TO REMOVE MOTH PATCHES. 


Into a pint bottle of rum put a tablespoonful of flour of sulphur. Apply this 
to the patches once a day, and they will disappear in two or three weeks. 


CURE FOR PIMPLES. 


One teaspoonful of carbolic acid and one pint of rose-water mixed is an ex- 
cellent remedy for pimples. Bathe the skin thoroughly and often, but do not 
let the wash get into the eyes. 

This wash is soothing to mosquito bites, and irritations of the skin of every 
nature. 

It is advisable, in order to clear the complexion permanently, to cleanse the 
blood; then the wash would be of advantage. 

To obtain a good complexion a person’s diet should receive the first attention. 
Greasy food, highly spiced soups, hot bread and butter, meats or game, rich 
gravies, alcoholic liquors, coffee—all are injurious to the complexion. Strong 
tea used daily will after a time give the skin the color and appearance of 
leather. Coffee affects the nerves more, but the skin less, and a healthy ner- 
vous system is necessary to beauty. Eating between meals, late suppers, over- 
eating at meals, eating sweetmeats, candies, etc., all these tend to disorder the 
blood, producing pimples and blotches. 

Washing of the face or skin is another consideration for a good complexion; 
it should be thoroughly washed in plenty of lukewarm water with some mild 
soap—then rinsed in clear water well; dry with a thick soft towel. If suds is 
left or wiped off the skin, the action of the air and sun will tan the surface, 
and permanently deface the complexion; therefore one should be sure to 
thoroughly rinse off all soap from the skin to avoid the tanning, which will leave 
a brown or yellow tinge impossible to efface. 


PEARL SMELLING SALTS. 


Powdered carbonate of ammonia, one ounce; strong solution of ammonia, 
half a fluid ounce; oil of rosemary, ten drops; oil of bergamot, ten drops. Mix, 
and while moist put in a wide-mouthed bottle, which is to be well-closed. 


PEARL TOOTH POWDER. 


Prepared chalk, half a pound; powdered myrrh, two ounces; camphor, two 
drachms; orris root, powdered, two ounces; moisten the camphor with alcohol 
and mix well together. 
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REMOVING TARTAR FROM THE TEETH. 

This preparation is used by dentists. Pure muriatic acid, one ounce; water, 
one ounce; honey, two ounces; mix thoroughly. Take a tooth-brush, and wet 
it freely with this preparation, and briskly rub the black teeth, and in a mo- 
ment’s time they will be perfectly white; then immediately wash out the mouth 
well with water, that the acid may not act on the enamel of the teeth. This 
should be done only occasionally. 


BAD BREATH. 

Bad breath from catarrh, foul stomach, or bad teeth, may be temporarily re- 
lieved by diluting a little bromo chloralum with eight or ten parts of water, and 
using it as a gargle, and swallowing a few drops before going out. A pint of 
bromo chloralum costs fifty cents, but a small vial will last a long time. 


SHAVING COMPOUND. 

Half a pound of plain, white soap, dissolved in a small quantity of alcohol, 
as little as can be used; add a tablespoonful of pulverized borax. Shave the 
soap and put it in a small tin basin or cup; place it on the fire in a dish of boil- 
ing water; when melted, add the alcohol, and remove from the fire; stir in oil 
of bergamot sufficient to perfume it. 


BARBER’S SHAMPOO MIXTURE. 

Dissolve half an ounce of carbonate of ammonia and one ounce of borax in 
one quart of water; then add two ounces of glycerine in three quarts of New 
England rum, and one quart of bay rum. Moisten the hair with this liquid, 
shampoo with the hands until a light lather is formed; then wash off with 
plenty of clean water. 

RAZOR-STROP PASTE. 

Wet the strop with a little sweet oil, and apply a little flour of emery evenly 
over the surface. 

CAMPHOR ICE. 

Melt together over a water bath white wax and spermaceti each one ounce, 
camphor two ounces, in sweet almond oil, one pound, then triturate until the 
mixture has become homogeneous, and allow one pound of rose-water to flow 
in slowly during the operation. Excellent for chapped lips or hands. 


ODORIFEROUS OR SWEET-SCENTING BAGS. 


Lavender flowers, one ounce; pulverized orris, two drachms; bruised rosemary 
leaves, half ounce; musk, five grains; attar of rose, five drops. Mix well, sew up 
in small flat muslin bags, and cover thein with fancy silk or satin. 
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These are very nice to keep in your bureau drawers or trunk, as the perfume 
penetrates through the contents of the trunk or drawers. An acceptable present 
to a single gentleman. 


HOW TO KEEP BRUSHES CLEAN. 

The best way in which to clean hair-brushes is with spirits of ammonia, as 
its effect is immediate. No rubbing is required, and cold water can be used just 
as successfully as warm. Take a tablespoonful of ammonia to a quart of water, 
dip the hair part of the brush without wetting the ivory, and in a moment the 
grease is removed; then rinse in cold water, shake well, and dry in the air, but 
not in the sun. Soda and soap soften the bristles and invariably turn the ivory 
yellow. 

TOME? he Ms: 

Mutton tallow is considered excellent to soften the hands. It may be rubbed 
on at any time when the hands are perfectly dry, but the best time is when 
retiring, and an old pair of soft, large gloves thoroughly covered on the inside 
with the tallow and glycerine in equal parts, melted together, can be worn dur- 
ing the night with the most satisfactory results. 

Four parts of glycerine and five parts of yolks of eggs thoroughly mixed, and 
applied after washing the hands, is also considered excellent. 

For chapped hands or face: One ounce of glycerine, one ounce of alcohol 
mixed, then add eight ounces of rose-water. 

Another good rule is to rub well in dry oatmeal after every washing, and be 
particular regarding the quality of soap. Cheap soap and hard water are the un- 
known enemies of many people, and the cause of rough skin and chapped hands. 
Castile soap and rain-water will sometimes cure without any other assistance. 

Camphor ice is also excellent, and can be applied with but little incon- 
venience. Borax dissolved and added to the toilet water is also good. 

For chapped lips, beeswax dissolved in a small quantity of sweet oil, by heat- 
ing carefully. Apply the salve two or three times a day, and avoid wetting the 
lips as much as possible. 

To soften the hands: One can have the hands in soap-suds with soft soap 
without injury to the skin if the hands are dipped in vinegar or lemon-juice im- 
mediately after. The acids destroy the corrosive effects of the alkali, and make 
the hands soft and white. Indian meal and vinegar or lemon-juice used on hands 
where roughened by cold or labor will heal and soften them. Rub the hands in 
this, then wash off thoroughly and rub in glycerine. Those who suffer from 
chapped hands will find this comforting. 
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To remove stains, rub a slice of raw potato upon the stains; or wash the 
hands in lemon-juice or steeped laurel-leaves. 

To give a fine color to the nails, the hands and fingers must be well lathered 
and washed with fine soap; then the nails must be rubbed with equal parts of 
cinnebar and emery, followed by oil of bitter almonds. To take white spots from 
the nails, melt equal parts of pitch and turpentine in a small cup; add to it vin- 
egar and powdered sulphur. Rub this on the nails, and the spots will soon dis- 
appear. 

TOILET SOAP. 

One pound of washing soda, one pound of lard or clear tallow, half a pound 
of unslaked lime, one tablespoonful of salt, three quarts of water. Put the soda 
and lime in a large dish, and pour over the water, boiling hot; stir until dis- 
solved; let it stand until clear; then pour off the clear liquid, add the grease and 
salt; boil four hours, then pour into pans to cool. If it should be inclined to cur- 
dle or separate, indicating the lime to be too strong, pour in a little more water, 
and boil again. Perfume as you please, and pour into molds or a shallow dish, 
and, when cold, cut into bars to dry. 


ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS. 

The following list gives some of the more common poisons and the remedies 
most likely to be on hand in case of need: 

Acids:—These cause great heat and sensation of burning pain from the 
mouth down to the stomach. The remedies are: Magnesia, soda, pearl ash, or 
soap dissolved in water, every two minutes: then use the stomach pump, or an 
emetic. 

Alkali:—Drink freely of water with vinegar or lemon-juice in it, made very 
strong of the sour. 

Ammonia:—Remedy is lemon-juice or vinegar. 

Arsenic Remedies:—Give prompt emetic of mustard and salt, a tablespoonful 
of each, in a coffee cup of warm water; then follow with sweet oil, butter made 
warm, or milk. Also may use the white of an egg in half a cupful of milk or 
lime water. Chalk and water is good, and the preparation of iron, ten drops in 
water every half hour; hydrated magnesia, 

Alcohol:—First cleanse out the stomach by an emetic, then dash cold water 
on the head, and give ammonia (spirits of hartshorn). 

Laudanum, Morphine, Opium:—First give a strong emetic of mustard and 
water, then very strong coffee and acid drinks; dash cold water on the head, 
then keep in motion. 
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Belladonna:—Give an emetic of mustard, salt and water; then drink plenty 
of vinegar and water or lemonade. 

Charcoal:—In poisons, by carbonic gas, remove the patient to the open air, 
dash cold water on the head and body, and stimulate the nostrils and lungs with 
hartshorn, at the same time rubbing the chest briskly. 

Corrosive Sublimate, Saltpetre, Blue Vitriol, Bed-bug poison:—Give white 
of egg, freshly mixed with water, in large quantities; or give wheat flour and 
water, or soap and water freely, or salt and water, or large draughts of milk. 

Lead:—-White lead and sugar of lead. Give an emetic, then follow with 
cathartics, such as castor oil, and epsom salts especially. 

Nux Vomica:—First emetics, and then brandy. 

Oxalic Acid (frequently taken for epsom salts): First give soap and water, 
or chalk or magnesia and water. Give every two minutes. 

White Vitriol:—Give plenty of milk and water. 

Tartar Emetic:—Take large doses of tea made of white oak bark, or peruvian 
bark. Drink plenty of warm water to encourage vomiting; then, if the vomit- 
ing should not stop, give a grain of opium in water. 

Nitrate of Silver (lunar caustic):—Give a strong solution of common salt and 
water, and then an emetic. 

Verdigris:—Give plenty of white of egg and water. 

Tobacco:—imetics, frequent draughts of cold water; camphor and brandy. 











French Words in Cooking. 


Aspic:—Savory jelly for cold dishes. 

Au gratin:—Dishes prepared with sauce and crumbs and baked. 

Bouchées:—Very thin patties or cakes, as name indicates—mouthfuls. 

Baba:—A peculiar, sweet French yeast cake. 

Bechamel:—A ricn, wzte sauce made with stock. 

Bisque:—A white soup maae of shell fish. 

Yo Blanch:—'o piace any article on the fire till it boils, then plunge it in cold 
water; to whiten poultry, vegetables, etc. To remove the skin by immersing in 
boiling water. 

Bowillon:—A clear soup, stronger than broth, yet not so strong as consommeé, 
which is “‘ reduced ’’ soup 

Braisé;--Meat cooked in a closely covered stew-pan, so that it retains its own 
flavor and those of the vegetables and flavorings put with it. 

Brioche:—A very rich, unsweetened, French cake made with yeast. 

Cannelon:—Stufted rolled-up meat. 

Consommé:—Clear soup or bouillon boiled down till very rich, 2. e. consumed. 

Croquettes:—A savory mince of fish or fowl, made with sauce into shapes, 
and fried. 

Croustades:—Fried forms of bread to serve minces, or other meats upon. 

Entrée:—A small dish, usually served between the courses at dinner. 

Fondue:—A light preparation of melted cheese. 

Fondant:— Sugar boiled, and beaten to a creamy paste. 

Hollandaise Sauce:—A rich sauce, something like hot mayonnaise. 

Matelote:—A rich fish stew, with wine. 

Mayonnatse:—A rich salad dressing. 

Meringue:—Sugar and white of egg beaten to sauce. 

Marmade:—A liquor of spices, vinegar, etc. in which fish or meats are 


steeped before cooking. 
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Mircion:—Cold meat warmed in various ways, and dished in circular form. 

Purse:—This name is given to very thick soups, the ingredients for thicken- 
ing which have been rubbed through a sieve. 

Poulette Sauce:—A bechamel sauce, to which white wine, and sometimes 
eggs are added. 

FRageut:—A rich, brown stew, with mushrooms, vegetables, etc. 

Piquante:—A sauce of several flavors, acid predominating. 

Quenelles:—Forcemeat with bread, yolk of eggs, highly seasoned, and formed 
with a spoon to an oval shape; then poached and used either as a dish by them. 
selves, or to garnish. 

Remoilade:—A salad dressing differing from mayonnaise, in that the eggs 
are hard boiled and rubbed in a mortar with mustard, herbs, etc. 

Rissole:—Rich mince of meat or fish, rolled in thin pastry and fried. 

FRoux:—A cooked mixture of butter and flour, for thickening soups and stews. 

Salmi:—A rich stew of game, cut up and dressed, when half roasted. 

Scauter:—To toss meat, etc., over the fire, in a little fat. 

Souffie:—A very light, much whipped-up pudding or omelette. 

Timbale;—A sort of pie in a mold. 

Vol an vents:—Patties of very light puff paste, made without a dish or moid. 


and filed with meat or preserves, etc. 
— Catherine Owen, in Good Housekeeping. 


Firticles Required for the TRitchen. 


The following list will show what articles are necessary for the kitchen, and 
will be quite an aid to young housekeepers when about commencing to furnish 
the utensils needed in the kitchen department, and may prove useful to many. 


2 Sweeping brooms and 1 dust-pan. 1 Apple corer. 

i Whisk broom 1 Lemon squeezer. 

1 Bread box. 1 Meat cleaver. 

2 Cake boxes. 3 Kitchen knives and forks. 

1 Large flour box. 1 Large kitchen fork and 4 kitchen spoons, 
1 Dredging box. two sizes. 

1 Large-sized tin pepper box. 1 Wooden spoon for cake making. 

1 Spice box containing smaller spice boxes. 1 Large bread knife. 

2 Cake pans, two sizes. 1 Griddle cake turner, also 1 griddle. 

4 Bread pans. 1 Potato masher. 


2 Square biscuit pans. 1 Meat board. 
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1 Dozen patty pans, and the same number 
of tartlet pans. 

1 Large tin pail and 1 wooden pail. 

2 Small tin pails. 

1 Set of tin basins. 

1 Set of tin measures. 

1 Wooden butter ladle. 

1 Tin skimmer. 

1 Tin steamer. 

2 Dippers, two sizes. 

2 Funnels, two sizes. 

1 Set of jelly cake tins. 

4 Pie pans. 

3 Pudding molds, one for boiling, two for 
baking, two sizes. 

2 Dish pans, two sizes. 

2 Cake or biscuit cutters, two sizes. 

2 Graters, one large and one small. 

1 Coffee canister. 

1 Tea canister. 

1 Tin or granite-ware teapot. 

1 Tin or granite-ware coffee-pot. 

1 Griddle cake turner. 

4 Milk pans, 1 milk strainer. 

1 Dozen iron gem pans or muffin rings. 

1 Coarse gravy strainer, 1 fine strainer. 

1 Colander. 

1 Flour sifter. 

2 Scoops, one for flour, one for sugar. 

2 Jelly molds, two sizes. 

1 Can opener, 1 egg beater. 

1 Cork screw. 

1 Chopping-knite. 

2 Wooden chopping bowls, two sizes. 


1 Meat saw. 

2 Large earthen bowls. 

4 Stone jars. 

1 Coffee mill. 

1 Candlestick. 

2 Market baskets, two sizes. 

1 Clock. 

1 Ash bucket. 

1 Gridiron. 

2 Frying pans or spiders, two sizes. 

4 Flat-irons, 2 number & and 2 numbe* 4, 

2 Dripping pans, two sizes. 

3 Iron kettles, porcelain lined if possible 

1 Corn beef or fish kettle. 

1 Tea kettle. 

2 Granite-ware stew pans, two sizes. 

1 Wire toaster. 

1 Double kettle for cooking custards, grains, 
etc. 

2 Sugar boxes, one for coarse and one for 
fine sugar. 

1 Waffle iron. 

1 Step ladder. 

1 Stove, 1 coal shovel. 

1 Pair of scales. 

2 Coal hods or buckets. 

1 Kitchen table, 2 kitchen chairs. 

1 Large clothes basket. 

1 Wash boiler, 1 wash board. 

8 Dozen clothes pins. 

1 Large nail hammer and one small tack 
hammer. 

1 Bean pot. 

1 Clothes wringer. 


An ingenious housewife will manage to do with less conveniences, but these 
articles, if they can be purchased in the commencement of housekeeping, will 
save time and labor, making the preparation of food more easily—and it is al- 
ways economy in the end to get the best material in all wares—as, for instance, 
the double plate tin will last for years, whereas the poor kind has to be replaced 
in a short time; the low-priced earthenware is soon broken up, whereas the 
strong stone ware, costing but a trifle more, lusts almost a lifetime. 

In relation to the economy and management of the kitchen, I might suggest 
that the most essential thing is cleanliness in cooking, and also cleanliness with 
your person as well as in the keeping of the kitchen. 
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The hands of the cook should be always thoroughly cleansed before touching 
or handling anything pertaining to the cooking. Next there should never be any 
wasted or thrown away that can be turned to account, either for your own fam- 
ily or some family in poor circumstances. Bread that has become hard can 
be used for toasting, or for stuffing and pudding. In warm weather any 
gravies or soups that are left from the preceding day should be boiled up and 
poured into clean pans. This is particuuiarly necessary where vegetables have 
been added to the preparation, as it then so soon turns sour. in cooler weather, 
every other day will be often enough to warm up these things. 

In cooking, clear as you go; that is to say, do not allow a host of basins, 
plates, spoons, and other utensils, to accumulate on the dressers and tables whilst. 
you are engaged in preparing the dinner. By a little management and fore- 
thought, much confusion may be saved in this way. It is as easy to put a thing 
in its place when it is done with, as it is to keep continually moving it to find 
room for fresh requisites. For instance, after making a pudding, the flour-tub, 
paste-board, and rolling-pin, should be put away, and any basins, spoons, etc., 
should be neatly packed up near the sink, to be washed when the proper time 
arrives. Neatness, order, and method should be always observed. 

Never let your stock of spices, salt, seasonings, herbs, etc., dwindle down so 
low that some day, in the midst of preparing a large dinner, you find yourself 
minus a very important ingredient, thereby causing much confusion and annoy- 
ance. 

After you have washed your sauce-pans, fish-kettle, etc., stand them before 
the fire for a few minutes to get thoroughly dry inside, before putting them 
away. They should then be kept in a dry place, in order that they may escape 
the deteriorating influence of rust, and thereby be quickly destroyed. Never 
leave sauce-pans dirty from one day’s use to be cleaned the next; it is slovenly 
and untidy. 

Do not be afraid of hot water in washing up dishes and dirty cooking uten- 
sils. As these are essentially greasy, lukewarm water cannot possibly have the 
effect of cleansing them effectually. Do not be chary also of changing and re- 
newing the water occasionally. You will thus save yourself much time and 
labor in the long run. 

Keep a cake of sapolio always on hand in the kitchen—always convenient for 
rubbing off stains, from earthenware, tin, glass, in fact, almost every thing but 
silver; it is a cheap and valuable article, and can be purchased at nearly every 
grocery in the United States. 
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Dyeing or Coloring. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Everything should be clean. The goods should be scoured in soap and the 
soap rinsed out. They are often steeped in soap lye over night. Dip them into 
water just before putting them into preparations, to prevent spotting. Soft 
water should be used, szffictent to cover the goods well; this is always under- 
stood where quantity 1s not mentioned. When goods are dyed, air them; then 
rinse well, and hang up to dry. Do not wring silk or merino dresses when 
scouring or dyeing them. If cotton goods are to be dyed a light color, they 
should first be bleached. 

SILKS. 

Black:—Make a weak lye as for black or woolens; work géods in bichromate 
of potash a little below boiling heat, then dip in the logwood in the same way; 
if colored in blue vitriol dye, use about the same heat. 

Orange:—For one pound goods, annotto, one pound; soda, one pound; repeat 
as desired. 

Green:—Very Handsome:—For one pound goods, yellow oak bark, eight 
ounces; boil one-half hour; turn off the liquor from bark and add alum, six 
ounces; let it stand until cold; while making this, color goods in blue dye-tub a 
light blue; dry and wash; dip in alum and bark dye. If it does not take well, 
warm the dye a little. 

Purple:—For one pound goods. First obtain a light blue, by dipping in home- 
made dye-tub; then dry; dip in alum, four ounces; with water to cover, when 
little warm. If color is not full enough add chemic. 

Yellow:—For one pound goods, alum, three ounces; sugar of lead, three- 
fourths ounce; immerse goods in solution over night; take out; drain, and make 
a new lye with fustic, one pound; dip until the required color is obtained. 

Crimson:—-For one pound goods—alum, three ounces; dip at hand heat one 
hour; take out and drain while making new dye by boiling ten minutes, cochi- 
neal, three ounces; bruised nutgalls, two ounces; and cream-tartar, one-fourth 
ounce, in one pail of water; when little cool, begin to dip, raising heat to boil; 
dip one hour; wash and dry. 

Sky Blue on Sik or Cotton:—Very Beautiful:— Give goods as much color 
from a solution of blue vitriol, two ounces, to water, one gallon, as it will take 
up in dipping fifteen minutes; then run it through lime water. This will make 
a beautiful and durable sky blue. 
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Brown on Silk or Cotton:—Very Beautiful:—After obtaining a blue color as 
above, run goods through a solution of prussiate of potash, one ounce, to water, 
one gallon. 

Light Blue:—For cold water, one gallon, dissolve alum, one-half tablespoon- 
ful, in hot water, one teacupful, and add to it; then add chemic, one teaspoon- 
ful at a time to obtain the desired color—the more chemic the darker the color. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 

Chrome Black:—Best in Use:—F¥or five pounds of goods, blue vitriol six 
ounces; boil a few minutes, then dip the goods three-fourths of an hour, airing 
often; take out the goods, make a dye with three pounds of logwood, boil one- 
half hour; dip three-fourths of an hour, and air goods, and dip three-fourths of 
an hour more. Wash in strong suds. This will not fade by exposure to sun. 

Wine Color:—For five pounds of goods, camwood, two pounds; boil fifteen 
minutes and dip the goods one-half hour; boil again and dip one-half hour; then 
darken with blue vitriol, one and one-half ounces; if not dark enough, add cop- 
peras, one-half ounce. 

Scarlet:— Very Fine:—For one pound of goods, cream tartar one-half ounce; 
cochineal, well-pulverized, one-half ounce; muriate of tin,two and one-half ounces; 
boil up the dye and enter the goods; work them briskly for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then boil one and one-half hours, stirring goods slowly while boiling. 
Wash in clear water and dry in the shade. 

Pink:—For three pounds of goods, alum three ounces; boil and dip the goods 
one hour, then add to the dye, cream-tartar, four ounces; cochineal, well-pul- 
verized, one ounce; boil well and dip the goods while boiling until the color 
suits. 

Blue:—Quick Process:—For two pounds of goods, alum, five ounces; cream- 
tartar, three ounces; boil goods in this one hour, then put goods into warm water 
which has more or less extract of indigo in it, according to the depth of color de- 
sired, and boil again until it suits, adding more of the blue if needed. 

Madder Red:—To each pound of goods, alum, five ounces; red, or cream- 
tartar, one ounce. Put inthe goods and bring the kettle to a boil, for one-half 
hour; then air them and boil one-half hour longer; empty the kettle and fill with 
clean water; put in bran, one peck; make it milk-warm, and let it stand until 
the bran rises; then skim off the bran and put in one-half pound madder; put in 
the goods and heat slowly until it boils and is done. Wash in strong suds. 

Green:—For each pound of goods, fustic, one pound; with alum, three and 
one-half ounces; steep until strength is out, and soak the goods therein until a 
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good yellow is Obtained; then remove the chips, and add extract of indigo or 
chemic, one tablespoonful at a time, until color suits. 

Snuff Brown, Dark:-—For five pounds of goods, camwood, one pound; boil it 
fifteen minutes, then dip the goods three-fourths of an hour; take out the goods, 
and add to the dye two and one-half pounds fustic; boil ten minutes, and dip 
the goods three-fourths of an hour; then add blue vitriol, one ounce; copperas, 
four ounces; dip again one-half hour. If not dark enough, add more copperas. 

Another Method:—Any Shade:—Boil the goods in a mordant of alum, two 
parts, copperas three parts; then rinse them through a bath of madder. The 
tint depends on the relative proportions of the copperas and alum; the more cop- 
peras, the darker the dye; joint weight of both should not be more than one- 
eighth of weight of goods. Mixtures of red and yellows with blues and blacks, 
or simple dyes, will make any shade. 

Orange:—For five pounds of goods, muriate of tin, six tablespoonfuls; argal, 
four ounces; boil and dip one hour, and add again to the dye one teacupful of 
madder; dip again one-half hour. Cochineal, about two ounces, in place of mad- 
der, makes a much brighter color. 

Purple:—¥or each pound of goods, two ounces of cudbear; rinse the goods 
well in soap-suds, then dissolve cudbear in hot suds—not quite boiling, and soak 
the goods until of required color. The color is brightened by rinsing in alum 
water. 

Yellow:—Rich:—Work five pounds of goods one-half hour in a boiling bath 
with three ounces bichromate of potassa and two ounces alum; lift and expose 
till well-cooled and drained; then work one-half hour in another bath with five 
pounds of fustic. Wash out and dry. 

Crimson:—Work for one hour in a bath with one pound cochineal paste; 
six ounces of dry cochineal; one pound of tartar; one pint of protochloride of tin. 
Wash out and dry. 

Salmon:—For each pound of goods, one-fourth pound of annatto; one-fourth 
pound of soap; rinse the goods well in warm water, put them into mixture and 
boil one-half hour. Shade will be according to the amount of annatto. 

Dove and Slate Colors of all Shades:—Boil in an iron vessel a teacupful of 
black tea with a teaspoonful of copperas, and sufficient water. Dilute till you 
get the shade wanted. 

COTTON GOODS. 

Black:—¥or five pounds of goods, boil them in a decoction of three pounds 
of sumach one-half hour, and steep twelve hours; dip in lime-water one-half 
hour; take out and let them drip one hour, run them through the lime-water 
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again fifteen minutes. Make a new dye with two and one-half pounds logwood 
(boiled one hour), and dip again three hours; add bichromate potash, two ounces, 
to the logwood dye and dip one hour. Wash in clear, cold water and dry in 
the shade. Only process for permanent black. 

Sky Blue:—For three pounds of goods, blue vitriol, four ounces; boil a few 
minutes, then dip the goods three hours; then pass them through a strong lime- 
water. A beautiful brown can be obtained by next putting the goods through 
a solution of prussiate of potash. 

Green:— Dip the goods in home-made blue; dye until blue enough is obtained 
to make the green as dark as required; take out, dry and rinse a little. Muakea 
dye with fustic, three pounds, of logwood three ounces, to each pound of 
goods, by boiling dye one hour; when cooled so as to bear the hand put in the 
goods, move briskly a few minutes, and let lie one hour; take out and thoroughly 
drain; dissolve and add to the dye for each pound of cotton, blue vitriol, one-half 
ounce, and dip another hour. Wring out and let dry in the shade. By adding 
or diminishing the logwood and fustic, any shade may be had. 

YVellow:—F¥or five pounds of goods, seven ounces of sugar of lead; dip the 
goods two hours; make a new dye with bichromate of potash, four ounces; dip 
until the color suits; wring out and dry. If not yellow enough, repeat. 

Orange:—F¥or five pounds of goods, sugar of lead, four ounces; boil a few 
minutes; when a little cool, put in the goods; dip for two hours; wring out; 
make a new dye with bichromate potash, eight ounces, madder two ounces; dip 
until it suits; if color is too red, take a small sample and dip into lime-water and 
choose between them. 

Red:—Muriate of tin, two-thirds of a teacupful; add water to cover the goods; 
raise to boiling heat; put in the goods one hour; stir often; take out, empty the 
kettle, put in clean water with nic-wood, one pound; steep one-half hour at Hand 
heat; then put in the goods and increase the heat one hour—not boiling. Air 
the goods and dip them one hour as before. Wash without soap. 


Small Points on Cable Ltiquette. 


Delicacy of manner at table stamps both man and woman, for one can, at a 
glance, discern whether a person has been trained to eat well—z. e. to hold the 
knife and fork properly, to eat without the slightest sound of the lips, to drink 
quietly, to use the napkin rightly, to make no noise with any of the implements 
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of the table, and last, but not least, to eat slowly and masticate the food tho- 
roughly. All these points should be most carefully taught to children, and then 
they will always feel at their ease at the grandest tables in the land. There is 
no position where the innate refinement of a person is more fully exhibited than 
at the table, and nowhere that those who have not been trained in table etiquette 
feel more keenly their deficiencies. The knife should never be used to carry 
food to the mouth, but only to cut it up into small mouthfuls; then place it upon 
the plate at one side, and take the fork in the right hand, and eat all the food 
with it. When both have been used finally, they should be laid diagonally across 
the plate, with both handles towards the right hand; this is understood by well- 
trained waiters, to be the signal for removing them, together with the plate. 

Be careful to keep the mouth shut closely while masticating the food. It is 
the opening of the lips which causes the smacking which seems very disgusting. 
Chew your food well, but do it silently, and be careful to take small mouthfuls. 
The knife can be used to cut the meat finely, as large pieces of meat are not 
healthful, and appears very indelicate. At many tables, two, three or more 
knives and forks are placed on the table, the knives at the right hand of the 
plate, the forks at the left,—a knife and a fork for each course, so that there 
need be no replacing of them after the breakfast or dinner is served. The 
smaller ones, which are for game, dessert, or for hot cakes at breakfast, can 
be tucked under the edges of the plate, and the large ones, for the meat and veg- 
etables, are placed outside of them. Be very careful not to clatter your knives 
and forks upon your plates, but use them without noise. When you are helped 
to anything, do not wait until the rest of the company are provided, it is not 
considered good breeding. When passing the plate for a second helping, lay 
them together at one side of the plate, with handles to the right. Soup is al- 
ways served for the first course, and it should be eaten with dessert spoons, and 
taken from the sides, not the tips of them, without any sound of the lips, and 
not sucked into the mouth audibly from the ends of the spoon. Bread should 
not be broken into soup or gravy. Never ask to be helped to soup a second time. 
The hostess may ask you to take a second plate, but you will politely decline. 
Fish chowder, which is served in soup plates, is said to be an exception which 
proves this rule, and when eating of that it is correct to take a second plateful, 
if desired. 

Another generally neglected obligation is that of spreading butter on one’s 
bread as it lies in one’s plate, or but slightly lifted at one end of the plate; it is 
very frequently buttered in the air, bitten in gouges, and still held in the face 
and eyes of the table with the marks of the teeth on it. This is certainly not 
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altogether pleasant, and it is better to cut it, a bit at a time, after buttering it, 
and put piece by piece in the mouth with one’s finger and thumb. Never help 
yourself to butter, or any other food with your own knife or fork. Itis not con- 
sidered good taste to mix food on the same plate. Salt must be left on the side 
of the plate and never on the table-cloth. 

Let us mention a few things concerning the eating of which there is some- 
times doubt. A cream-cake and anything of similar nature should be eaten 
with knife and fork, never bitten. Asparagus—which should be always served 
on bread or toast, so as to absorb superfluous moisture—may be taken from the 
finger and thumb; if it is fit to be set before you, the whole of it may be eaten. 
Pastry should be broken and eaten with a fork, never cut with a knife. Raw 
oysters should be eaten with a fork, also fish. Peas and beans, as we all know, 
require the fork only; however, food that cannot be held with a fork should be 
eaten with a spoon. Potatoes, if mashed, should be mashed with the fork. 
Green corn should be eaten from the cob; but it must be held with a single 
hand. 

Celery, cresses, olives, radishes, and relishes of that kind are, of course, to 
be eaten with the fingers; the salt should be laid upon one’s plate, not upon the 
cloth. Fish is to be eaten with the fork, without the assistance of the knife; a 
bit of bread in the left hand sometimes helps one to master a refractory morsel. 
Fresh fruit should be eaten with a silver bladed-knife, especially pears, apples, 
etc. 

Berries, of course, are to be eaten with a spoon. In England they are served 
with their hulls on, and three or four are considered an ample quantity. But 
then in England they are many times the size of ours; there. they take the big 
berry by the stem, dip into powdered sugar, and eat it as we do the turnip rad- 
ish. It is not proper to drink with a spoon in the cup; nor should one, by-the- 
way, ever quite drain a cup or glass. 

Don’t, when you drink, elevate your glass as if you were going to stana it 
inverted on your nose. Bring the glass perpendicularly to the lips, and then lift 
it toa slight angle. Do this easily. 

Drink sparingly while eating. It is far better for the digestion not to drink 
tea or cofiee until the meal is finished. Drink gently, and do not pour it down 
your throat like water turned out of a pitcher. 

When seating yourself at the table, unfold your napkin and lay it across your 
lap in such a manner that it will not slide off upon the floor; a gentleman should 
place it across his right knee. Do not tuck it into your neck, like a child’s bib. 
For an old person, however, it is well to attach the napkin to a napkin hook and 
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slip it into the vest or dress buttonholes, to protect their garments, or sew a 
broad tape at two places on the napkin, and pass it over the head. When tie 
soup is eaten, wipe the mouth carefully with the napkin, and use it to wipe the 
hands after meals. Finger bowls are not a general institution, and yet tlicy 
seem to be quite as needful as the napkin, for the fingers dre also liable to be- 
come a little soiled in eating. They can be had quite cheaply, and should be 
half-filled with water, and piaced upon the side table or butler’s tray, with the 
dessert, bread and cheese, etc. They are passed to each person half-filled with 
water, placed on a parti-colored napkin with a dessert plate underneath, when 
the dessert is placed upon the table. A leaf or two of sweet verbena, an orange 
flower, or a small slice of lemon, is usually put into each bowl to rub upon the 
fingers. The slice of lemon is most commonly used. The finger tips are slightly 
dipped into the bowl, the lemon juice is squeezed upon them, and then they are 
dried softly upon the napkin. At dinner parties and luncheons they are indis- 
pensable. 

Spoons are sometimes used with firm puddings, but forks are the better style. 
A spoon should never be turned over in the mouth. 

Ladies have frequently an affected way of holding the knife half-way down 
its length, as if it were too big for their little hands; but this is as awkward a 
way as it is weak; the knife should be grasped freely by the handle only, the 
fore finger being the only one to touch the blade, and that only along the back 
of the blade at its root, and no further down. 

At the conclusion of a course, where they have been used, knife and fork 
should be laid side by side across the middle of the plate—never crossed; the old 
custom of crossing them was in obedience to an ancient religious formula. The 
servant should offer everything at the left of the guest, that the guest may be 
at liberty to use the right hand. If one has been given a napkin ring, it is nec- 
essary to fold one’s napkin and use the ring; otherwise the napkin should be 
left unfolded. One’s teeth are not to be picked at table; but if it is impossible 
to hinder it, it should be done behind the napkin. One may pick a bone at the 
table, but, as with corn, only one hand is allowed to touch it; yet one can usually 
get enough from it with knife and fork, which is certainly the more elegant way 
of doing; and to take her teeth to it gives a lady the look of caring a little too 
much for the pleasures of the table; one is, however, on no account to suck one’s 
finger after it. 

Wherever there is any doubt as to the best way to do a thing, it is wise to 
follow that which is the most rational, and that will almost invariably be found 
to be proper etiquette. To be at ease is a great step towards enjoying your own 
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dinner; and making yourself agreeable to the company. There is a reason for 
everything in polite usage; thus the reason why one does not blow a thing to 
cool it, is not only that it is an inelegant and vulgar action intrinsically, but be- 
cause it may be offensive to others—can not help being so, indeed; and it, 
moreover implies haste, which, whether from greediness or a desire to get away, 
is equally objectionable. Everything else may be as easily traced to its origin 
in the fit and becoming. 

If, to conclude, one seats one’s self properly at table, and takes reason into 
account, one will do tolerably well. One must not pull one’s chair too closely 
to the table, for the natural result of that is the inability to use one’s knife and 
fork without inconveniencing one’s neighbors; the elbows are to be held well in 
and close to one’s side, which cannot be done if the chair is too near the board. 
One must not le or lean along the table, nor rest one’s arms upon it. Nor is one 
to touch any of the dishes; if a member of the family, one can exercise all the du- 
ties of hospitality through servants, and wherever there are servants, neither 
family nor guests are to pass or help from any dish. Finally, when rising from 
your chair leave it where it stands. 


Dinner=Giving. 


THE LAYING OF THE TABLE AND THE TREATMENT 
OF GUESTS. 


In giving ‘‘ dinners,’’ the apparently trifling details are of great importance 
when taken as a whole. 

We gather around our board agreeable persons, and they pay us and our 
dinner the courtesy of dressing for the occasion, and this reunion should be a 
time of profit as well as pleasure. There are certain established laws by which 
‘‘dinner giving’ is regulated in polite society; and it may not be amiss to give 
a few observances in relation to them. One of the first is that an invited guest 
should arrive at the house of his host at least a quarter of an hour before the 
time appointed for dinner. In laying the table for dinner all the linen should 
be a spotless white throughout, and underneath the linen table-cloth should be 
spread one of thick cotton-flannel or baize, which gives the linen a heavier and 
finer appearance, also deadening the sound of moving dishes. Large and neatly 
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folded napkins (ironed without starch), with pieces of bread three or four in- 
ches long, placed between the folds, but not to completely conceal it, are laid on 
each plate. An ornamental centre-piece, or a vase filled with a few rare’ flow- 
ers, is put on the centre of the table, in place of the large table-castor, which has 
gone into disuse, and is rarely seen now on well-appointed tables. A few choice 
flowers make a charming variety in the appearance of even the most simply laid 
table, and a pleasing variety at table is quite as essential to the enjoyment of the 
repast as is a good choice of dishes, for the eye in fact should be gratified as 
much as the palate. 

All dishes should be arranged in harmony with the decorations of the flowers, 
such as covers, relishes, confectionary, and small sweets. Garnishing of dishes 
has also a great deal to do with the appearance of a dinner-table, each dish gar- 
nished sufficiently to be in good taste without looking absurd. 

Beside each plate should be laid as many knives, forks, and spoons as will be 
required for the several courses, unless .the hostess prefers to have them brought 
on with each change. A glass of water, and when wine is served glasses for it, 
and individual salt-cellars may be placed at every plate. Water-bottles are now 
much in vogue with corresponding tumblers to cover them; these, accompanied 
with dishes of broken ice, may be arranged in suitable places. When butter is 
served a special knife is used, and that, with all other required service, may be 
left to the judgment and taste of the hostess, in the proper placing of the various 
aids to her guests’ comfort. 

The dessert plates should be set ready, each with a doily and a finger-glass 
partly filled with water, in which is dropped a slice of lemon; these, with 
extra knives, forks and spoons, should be on the side-board ready to be placed 
by the guest, between the courses when required. 

Tf preferred, the ‘‘ dinner ’”’ may all be served from the side-table, thus reliev- 
ing the host from the task of carving. A plate is set before each guest, and the 
dish carved is presented by the waiter on the left-hand side of each guest. At 
the end of each course the plates give way for those of the next. If not served 
from the side-table, the dishes are brought in ready carved, and piaced before 
the host and hostess, then served and placed upon the waiter’s salver, to be laid 
by that attendant before the guest. 

Soup and fish being the first course, plates of soup are usually placed on the 
table before the dinner is announced; or if the hostess wishes the soup served at 
the table, the soup-tureen, containing hot soup, and the warm soup-plates are 
placed hefore the seat of the hostess. Soup and fish being disposed of, then 
come the joints or roasts, entrées (made Ashes), poultry, etc., also relishes. 
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After dishes have been passed that are required no more, such as vegetables, 
hot sauces, etc., the dishes containing them may be set upon the side-board, ready 
to be taken away. 

Jellies and sauces, when not to be eaten as a dessert, should be helped on the 
dinner-plate, not on a small side dish as was the former usage. 

If a dish be on the table, some parts of which are preferred to others, accord- 
ing to the taste of the individuals, all should have the opportunity of choice. 
The host will simply ask each one if he has any preference for a particular part; 
if he replies in the negative, you are not to repeat the question, nor insist that 
he must have a preference. 

Do not attempt to eulogize’ your dishes, or apologize that you cannot recom- 
mend them,—this is extreme bad taste; as also is the vaunting of the excellence 
of your wines, etc., etc. 

Do not insist upon your guests partaking of particular dishes. Do not ask 
persons more than once, and never force a supply upon their plates. It is ill- 
bred, though common, to press any one to eat; and moreover, it is a great an- 
noyance to many. 

In winter, plates should always be warmed, but not made hot. Two kinds 
of animal food, or two kinds of dessert, should not be eaten off of one plate, and 
there should never be more than two kinds of vegetables with one course. As- 
paragus, green corn, cauliflower and raw tomatoes, comprise one course in place 
of asalad. All meats should be cut across the grain in very thin slices. Fish, 
at dinner, should be baked or boiled, never fried or broiled. Baked ham may 
be used in every course after fish, sliced thin and handed after the regular course 
is disposed of. 

The hostess should retain her plate, knife and fork, until her guests have fin- 
ished. 

The crumb-brush is not used, until the preparation for bringing in the des- 
sert; then all the glasses are removed, except the flowers, the water-tumblers, 
and the glass of wine which the guest wishes to retain with his dessert. The des- 
sert plate containing the finger-bowl, also a dessert knife and fork, should then 
be set before each guest, who at once removed the finger-bowl and its doily, and 
the knife and fork to the table, leaving the plate ready to be used for any des- 
sert chosen. 

Finely sifted sugar should always be placed upon the table to be used with 
puddings, pies, fruit, etc., and if cream is required, let it stand by the dish it is 
to be served with. 

To lay a dessert for a small entertainment, and a few guests outside of the 
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family, it may consist simply of two dishes of fresh fruit in season, two of dried 
fruits and two each of cakes and nuts. 

Coffee and tea are served lastly, poured into tiny cups and served clear, 
passed around on a tray to each guest, then the sugar and cream passed, that 
each person may be allowed to season his black coffee or café noir to suit him- 
self. 

A family dinner, even with a few friends, can be made quite attractive and 
satisfactory without much display or expense; consisting first of good soup, then 
fish garnished with suitable additions, followed by a roast; then vegetables and 
some made dishes, a salad, crackers, cheese and olives, then dessert. This sen- 
sible meal, well-cooked and neatly served, is pleasing to almost any one, and is 
within the means of any housekeeper in ordinary circumstances. 


Measures and Weights 


IN ORDINARY USE AMONG HOUSEKEEPERS, 


4 Teaspoonfuls equal 1 tablespoonful liquid. 

4 Tablespoonfuls equal 1 wineglass, or half a gill. 

2 Wineglasses equal 1 gill, or half a cup. 

2 Gills equal 1 coffee-cupful, or 16 tablespoonfuls. 

2 Coffee-cupfuls equal 1 pint. 

2 Pints equal 1 quart. 

4 Quarts equal 1 gallon. 

2 Tablespoonfuls equal 1 ounce, liquid. 

1 Tablespoonful of salt equals 1 ounce. 

16 Ounces equal 1 pound, or a pint of liquid. 

4 Coffee-cupfuls of sifted flour equal 1 pound. 

1 Quart of unsifted flour equals 1 pound. 

8 or 10 ordinary sized eggs equal 1 pound. 

1 Pint of sugar equals 1 pound. (White granulated.) 

2 Coffee-cupfuls of powdered sugar equal 1 pound. 

1 Coffee-cupfui ef cold butter, pressed down, is one half pound. 

1 Tablespoonful of soft butter, well rounded, equals 1 ounce. 

An ordinary tumblerful equals 1 coffee cupful, or half a pint. 

About 25 drops of any thin liquid will fill a common-sized teaspoon. 

1 Pint of finely chopped meat, packed solidly, equals one pound. 

A set of tin measures (with small spouts or lips), from a gallon down to half 
a gill, will be found very convenient in every kitchen; though common pitchers, 


bowls, glasses, etc., may be substituted. 
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Cake, Citron........ wees oes cece ccc cecccs LOU Cake, Without Eggs..........peoseee . 265 


Cake, Cocoanut.....sccccccccccccvcsscees. 200 Cakerbillingkececcdccrcccescece sce 269 to 273 
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Oaxe, Ero.—Continued- pacz, CAKE, Et0.—Continued: PaGp 
No. 1. Cream Filling. ....ccssseccvecesoes 269 Gingerbread, Soft.....ccsscovscccscceseess 249 
No. 2. Cream Filling. ....ccceccsscccesess 269 Ginger Biscuit, White .......cececsccsseees 213 
No. 8. Ice Cream Filling ....0.cecesseseess 269 Ginger Cookies.........ssccccecccscees sees 20 
No. 4. Apple Filling ...... coccccccceeccess 209 Ginger Snaps........... siaieip sisijeielelebeleite) sion 200 
No. 5. Apple Filling ........seccsssesevees 269 Ginger Snaps, Bakers’........2seeecccseses 24 
No. 6. Cream Frosting ........sesesccceees 270 Icing, Chocolate, Plain....... Dial cial loletslohaletolle DO 
No. 7.°Peach Cream Filling .........0.-++- 270 Icing, Sugar......... sels siahe slalella‘eie sVolelaiatelele isi 20% 
No. 8. Chocolate Cream Filling ........... 270 Icing, Tutti Frutti...........+. see. wee. 254 
No. 9. Chocolate Cream Filling ........... 270 TFamables......0ic.5 o+asredaleteteietere ve sele sitaleteb stave 279 
No. 10. Banana Filling ............+ss+++.. 270 Jumbles, Wine...... wanoeharate beats crs stg ctee 279 
No. 11. Lemon Jelly Filling................ 270 Jumbles, Cocoanut....... ompiselitsleeten oterseeee lo 
No. 12. Orange Cake Filling....... seeeecees 271 Jumbles, Philadelphia..........seesseeeees 279 
No. 18, Fig Filling .......cccssccessccsccee 201 Tumbles,-Almona 5: «:...tersicisnie sctelee aoe ioe seeeeoU 
No. 14. Fruit Filling .....cccccccseseseceee 201 Jumbles, Fruit........ anette Pie er rere 
Oakes, Corn Starch.....ccccscsvccecevcccee 200 Endy Fingers, or Savory Biscuits. ...+.+-++ 277 


an mw Wd 


oO 


Cakes, Cream Boston....e.sececssccseccees 203 Neapolitaines.:. .........:ssaivsesiweegutees suaenese 
Oakes, Cup.......-.- teense cesses cece enes 276 BandwichoasPastty.. scsdiee oncnsnes ragiemerers 
Oakes, Cup, Molasses.....+sessesreeeceeses 274 Savory Biscuit... ...ccciccesicccecovscecviecs sled 
Cakes, Fancy.......-.- sersececececeveeevees 275 Pres shoe seh avieens.o0.s.0is sacndseweelodetesaet 20S 
Cakes, Fried, or Doughnuts.......+++++++++ 281 Walersicuiss c2stewroccccesveeeseebesweenet ote 


Cakes, Fried, or Crullers......ssscereceeees 281 
Cakes, Jelly, Brunswick........seeesseeeee. 278 Cannep Frurrs anD VEGETABLES: 


Cakes, Molasses Oup......esceeceseceeccees 274 General Remarks. ......+.++seeeceeseceees 389 
Cakes, Nat, FrieGesads 5 oes 903i so sstus'sie emhar268 Boiled Cider, Canned.........+seee+e+soe+. 393 


Cakes, Peach... . 2.100 cece ccecccvcivese veins 206 Canned Corn... ...++sseseeeseeveereeeeees 892 
Cakes, Plum, Little........cseecseeseeeeees 279 Canned Fruit Juices......6+s+sseeseeeeeees 391 
Cakes, Variegated........ épistepde seth een Canned Grapes .... /7sice's vedi carisel's acces tS0 
Cookies @Welsiercle¢.0.0 cece ese ec Obe cece sess cone 280 Canned Mince Meat.......sceccccccecevees 393 
Cookies, Cocoanut.........scesscceccceccee 281 Canned Peaches.......sssesseccecececeeess 390 

Canned Peas...... siel'o oeielcivisioslaalcieicalceeed Oe, 


Cookies, Crisp (Very nice) .......eeseecceee 2OL 
: PATER ) Canned Pineapple ......ccccsccccccccccesss S91 


Cookies, Favorite......... Sale leieisieleleteate saisistn ZOO) 

Oookias Pruit. ciss5 00. cassvenabecsigate aatics 200 Canned Plams....+.+seeessseeeeeeeseseees 392 
Cookies, Ginger......... sigleaspiarordlensidslaatea yee Canned Pumpkin...+.+s+sssesseeeseereres 893 
Cookies, Lemon........ Sine Scie meatsepenercosm eon Canned Quinces.....+.+eeeeesereeereeeeees 391 
Orullers, or Fried Cakes........cececcoscees 281 Canned Strawberries ....seeseseceseceseses 390 
Crullers, or Wonders...... s caiebhediesigeles acu SERS Canned Tomatoes......seeesssesecesceeees 391 
Doughnuts, Bakers’ Raised. ........ssseeee+ 282 Peach Butter......++++essevcsceeeeeeeoees 393 
Doughnuts, German..... 4s (ngeG)s Seavieiae GsieheOe Peaches Dried with Sugar.......sssseesese. 894 


Doughnuts, or Fried Cakes.........sseceeees 281 Toi CaniGorn.. cisiciccwcicjeisiciciesisicletate cele ects 392 
Doughnuts, Puff Ball......sssesececesscees 283 To Oan PORS..+++seeeeeeececcccececeseecs 392 
Doughnuts, Raised........secccccccece cess 282 To Can Pineapple.....ccccscccccccvceccecs 891 


Drops, Sponge.. 0000 3000 0000 Ce ee O00 CoeTe® 277 CARVING: 


DOminOesian cee serclelviec/ceicieie ee.cleicisiciccisis s{emeteete Beef, Hind-Quarter .....cccceccccecceceese 2 
Eclairs Chocolate ......ccccseccccccsccecess Lhd Beof:, Fore-Quarter:.,. «..00,.ceicces detesice ce cicehiee 
Frosting, Almond. .....seesccccccecsoecocs 254 Beef, Sirloin: of:... occ. costes ssiacaeneemacstone 8 
Frosting, Boiled.........escceccceccoecees 255 Duck, Roast......scccccccccccccesesecesse 18 
Frosting, Chocolate.... 4002 0000 0000 0000 cece 254 Fowls, Roast...... eialenreie.e ele elee ele cicieteete screed: 
Frosting, Gelatine.......s.csceccsecccccess 255 Goose, Roast......cccccccccccccccsscecsccce 17 


Frosting, Golden.......cecsccscecccccccess 255 Ham, Roast: .\...!: <)siosie storcrelsie ecioneisicieeilnctn le 
Frosting, or Icing.....sceccscccccescercess 203 Lamb, Fore-Quarter ...secccecsescececscees 18 
Frosting, without Ogg8.....cccecsccesccecs+- 255 Maokerel ss 50/0i70\s 010,0,e/srereiere « cleibaisieleleloieicieoe eb oO 
Gingerbread, Hard.....ccccccccccecscsesess 272 Mutton ..... 000 0000 0000 eee cece Cees coccon 5 
Gingerbread, Plain....cece 0000 cece cose cece 272 Mutton; Deegidk:s.. ccc cece ccceiwaselesiciciccice 12 


Manvina—Continued. pacr, OCOoNFEOTIONERY—Continued: PAGE: 
Partrid@ess Jcd.sceerssews ce be ceseveecesioe velo Candy, French Vanilla Cream.....cscccoess 408 
Pheasantice cscs ocd dese seacseeecceeteave ccowmale Candy, Fruit Creams........ saleisiet seleelcees (Oo 
PIQEONG cis aisi isin ctctocice Selecteer seieccciee cess! LO Candy, Fruit and Nut Creams,............. 40? 
Pork ss cceccstectes Migivvsioteicte elec aie eo ersctciereem 0 Candy, Grilled Almonds............scese0-. 401 
Salmon; Boiled sc. '.)<(0isc010's'eisiaoloiersrere sels eeisieie's” (20 Candy, Hoarhound......... areteiiielelelslsteiteete or OL 
Turkey, Roast ........ sarciscaisisieleve eelce celee ce MLO Candy, Lemon Drops.......... Sorlatets valet ioe 
Veal, Breast of....... Sodecccrcvcccccscccce 9 Candy, Maple Sugar Creams................ 400 
Weals Hore-Quarteri ss i csdescctescccssccecs! of Candy, Molasses. cfine i ihlverde siete eaten ttatele's 405 
Veal, Fillet of ........ diciolese.cielesaistetereicvereletser tO Candy, Molasses and Nut............00.000. 408 
Weal Hind:Quarter acne cele s cece caeeeeees oe Candy; Nat, Sugar: sieve ciela's\eleles alec siiaein40n 
Weal Neckiofssecsicsca cinco ce oe celcesraves cal Candy, Nut, Molasses........ssseeeeees eee. 402 
Venison ........ wala sical dalelet a cleretataletatare eiarercieet 106 Candy; Nut Creams. o.is0caieses cess seesee ee 400 
Venison, Haunch of ....cecccccesscevecesece 15 Candy, Orange Drops.......... slarstros oraneteinte 407 

Candy, Peppermint Drops..........se.eee 401 

158 Candy, Pop Corn. No.1. .........se0es006 403 

Catsup, Cucumber .......eccccsccccccsceee 158 Candy, Pop Corn, No, 2..........+++.+.+. 408 

Catsup, Carrant 27 <..% ccisececcce cocsiccesioe, LO Candy, Raspberry Creams........... seeeees 400 

Catsup, Gooseberry .....scccececceecceeees 158 Candy, Holey, Poleyss 1a.s0 gre sereccecceee 408 

Catsup, Mushroom ......sseccesessecee sees 157 Candy, Stick.......... sisteleloisiecfeisis cleeisisteee cu SOL 

Catsup, Oyster...... Ris olelsleelsiclnieielelelioieielciais oon Od Candy, Variegated Creams...........-...+. 400 

Catsup, Tomato. No.1 ...cccccecesccseses 156 Candy, Walnut Creams .........ceeeeeeeee 399 


Catsup, Tomato. No.2 ..ccccccccccccecess 156 Candied Oranges.......++++sseeeereeee cere 404 
Catsup, Tomato, Green .....e0ececcceessess 156 Candies Without Cooking.......s+++s++.... 406 


Oatsurs : 
Gatsups A PPle’ sce» cicissivivieicisicie civics sloees vcie's 


Met WOANGE co. vw vegaivastinaes ucts ssckOr Conserves, Peach. ..... cece cccccccccees cece 405 
Wieser, -Celeryisssesssceescanseccsrecens ss, 168 Conserves, Strawberry. ....esseccceccsesess 405 
Winepar, Spiced... cs ..s. eave poseiveseseseee 109 Ju Jube Paste,........ seer cccccccccccccces 404 
Cocoa. (See Beverages) ....sseeee coveseee Maple Walndtst.-..<ctseidsesceibece soaeeuner oe 
Chocolate. (See Beverages) ...csesceee cece Peach Leather... 2. s.ccciece ccc cccvcosccses 400 


Coffee. (See Beverages) ....0-cccecceecece Pop) Corn *Ballss.cioi-risiotelsiclslavelelee ewicie's sleleeen 408 


Dried: Preserves..:.sidececcwactoce meceweooe - 40¢ 
Coxtorine ror Fruit, ConreorionEry, Ero.: a 


Caramel, or Burnt Sugar.......cccesececees 396  OusTARDS, CREAMS AND DESSERTS: 

Coloring, Green... ....sccccccccccccccecces BUD General Remarks ..........cecesecvescceee B05 
Coloring, Red, deep... ....seccsssccceseeee 395 Almonds, Salted or Roasted.....ccccsccceee S25 
Coloring, Red or Pink........scesesesesees 895 Apples, Stewed. No.1 .......sceeececesees 328 


Coloring, Yellow......-sssccevecee cece cers 395 Apples, Stewed. NO Bits ee ickaleet 328 


Sugar Grains. ......0. secccseccccsccsceces O90 Blanc Mange. No. 1....cscecocesccece cess 818 
Sugar Grains, Colored...c.sccccccscccescees SUG Blanc Mange, No. 2.....scesecececececees 819 
To Clarify Jelly... cove siete dicisieleeeeieescieieee OOO Blanc Mange, Chocolate ERENT se Che 
OonFEorionERy: Blanc Mange, Corn Starch ............+.... 319 
General Remarks......ccceccescccccccccees OOF Blano; Manges Bruit, wisiacieneciisielecttsioleleier ol. 


Oandy, Butter Scotch... ....ccceccccccccccee 402 Blanc Mange, Tapioca....cccccccecscsseees S18 
Candy, Chocolote Caramels.....cccocccecees 401 Cake, Peach ......... aiefalleleleiele elelsivieleleleialefolelohO2O 
Oandy, Chocolate Creams.... .ccecesscocces 399 Charlotte, Burnt Almond ......0.seee+es.+. 823 
Candy, Chocolate Cream Drops.....secesees 406 Charlotte, Country Plum... .cssceseccesesss S24 


Candy, Cocoanut... .....ssccccccccccccscese 402 Charlotte, Orange.....ssecseescesscecessss 320 
Candy, Cocoanut Oaramels..c.ecceccecesess 406 Charlotte, Orange... ..cecccesceseceeerers 323 
Candy, Cocoanut Creams....sesccsecceseeee 407 Charlotte, Strawberry ...cccccccesccesesees S20 
Candy, Cocoanut Oreams,...ccecccsccccsess S99 Charlotte, Tipsy .....csccccccccccccccccsses Sue 


Candy, Currant Drops....cescsccecesecccees 402 Charlotte Russe......ssccceccsccscecescees 320 
Candy, Everton Taffy... .ccccccccccccccccces 403 Charlotte Russe, Fine........ccecceccccssee S20 
Candy, Fig.......scecccccccccccccscccvecs 404 Charlotte Russe (Another). ......sseccsesses S21 
Candy, French Oreaineccicisceciseececose eoes 898 Charlotte Russe, Economical ..... SODOOOODOU tJ 
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Oustarps, Creams, Eto.—Continued: paczr, Ousragps, Creams, Eto.—Continued- PAGE, 
Charlotte Russe, or Naples Biscuit........... 322 Olly sOiderg eieisle eleieicie silane seas swaeineiinen Coe 
Charlotte Russe, Plain. No. 1........... eee 321 Jelly Kisses ...... ATolaies ehelpisieciais susie eksietislsis OOO 
Charlotte Russe, Plain. No. 2 ........+06.- 322 Jelly, Lemon. No.1.......-.0+- es sieismtesire COL 
Charlotte Russe, with Pineapple............ 323 Jelly, Lemon, No. 2.........-eeeeceseceee SOL 
Chestnuts /ROasti vor ic:onuc.ctmiatecieraelee e'echeike ROD Jelly, Orange...... 5 LOA RAS OT eae eo ckstsarterd 832 
Cream, Banana ........... aisle omsaiais S Spo ONG 310 Jelly, Strawberry...... Rashoswis pelveisis oleate OOO 
Oréam, Bavarianierjorctatass cialsieteticietews @ oe visies GLO Jelly, Variegated... 2... ccsececcccceces+ ee BOE 


Cream, Bavarian Strawberry ............... 310 TOllys, WiNe). s'-/ysisie,« 2 cin0 vc sisiclolnievelsiclelciele otelerem OO 
Cream, Chocolate. No.1 2... 00.006 0005 005 311 Kisses, delly, -/cjc.cjeleieip cas) oieels) « oisieistojertele'alerets 330 
Cream, Chocolate or Custard. No.2........ 311 Kisses or Meringues........seecsseccceces BLO 
Q@reamay Mors Hraitis. cl ccyssictevelersiste «cals Reseed ole Meringue, Corn Starch......... sss eee. sees 324 
Oreama, Golders) cies ccc sinisixisioiel® Osiels o's tietcio BOLL Meringue, Peach. sc... ccs os ccecie presen noLe 
Cream, Ttaliantiecak,»:00..0vgcielie ds aaisted casi POLO Meringues or Kisses........eeseceseceesees 29 
Creara, Lemon: Nos 1 ni). iiclisiers arenes wt ere bOUL Macaroons, Almond. 2... <.< 00 sis csc onisis ciotee (OL 
Cream, Memon qN0. 21.55% «,..tscisis sites coresies OLS Macaroons, Chocolate.......scecses cece ces 331 
@réam, Auemons eNOzS fads «1 <c/eisicrewieletereth icici 312 Macaroons, Cocoanut...... ate aerecitereie nat ciciers 3830 


Cream, Mock, or Boiled Custard ............ 307 NEOCK DCO wa rcieteioleteiena's| aye elie Sraleselcisveleieces Breen OLE 
Cream, Orange........-.0eeseeeee ciate eroveiatele 312 Naples Biscuit, or Charlotte Russe.......... 322 
Cream, Peach. No.1....... AO OOL sekeibreians 313 Omelet, Sweet. No. 1. 2.0.06. 1.6. ccs cee O20 
@ream, Peach: (NOs 2i sic cjee oc wines cles sonegOLo Omelet, Sweet. No. 2..... cece cecceecseees 326 


Oream: Pie) NOs Qiscicercicrerezeisie'sreree leis e iesiggeeOoee Peaches: and Creams. <.cascesc cscs crews Oee 
Crean, SNOW veisaiais sielelcleicie\c\e clsictelaioiseleoiesisieie 314 Pears) Bake torre <1cicrelelalelele's tisieisusiele susisie tree's OLO 
OxGamd, SOLIGM aces cictereysiaie cl cleletencieisisnels\iela Selse LS Pears Stewed: .1cs<< + ccc cise sicis sisie pisces Ooe 


Cream, Spanish.......0.ccecccecccecccceee BLO Dutis; Dessertoess soe snes se eile sicieuae cies Oro 
Cream, Tapioca Custard...... Seuiealcheleisishersroo le Quinces, Baked....... alalale eferstes loinislateleie ceive ee 
Cream, Velvet, With Strawberry............ 324 Salad/of Mixed ‘Fruits... 00.100 cece assess O20 
Cream, Whipped, No. 1........ecesececeee 309 Salad, Orange Cocoantt.........ssseeeecess 327 
Cream, Whipped. No. 2.......scccccceeree SLO ShortiCakes, Bruits...) <s0s.00ssicwcsisvies ceva Oc 


Croutons, After Dinner......ceccccccsscoee S20 BNOWFE YTALUC ssl orc s:s cove'a/ciele'elsiaiele nat sieisisi 6s .. 328 
Crystallized Fruit .......0.cecccccccccccces S20 Snow, Apple...... i ESoie MOG Sees eh seseser OLS 
Custard, Almond. No.1 .....cccsccececees 308 Snow, Quince sre creterocietcieicic cers wierste alavie etsteile OL 


Custard, Almond, No.2 ........ccccccesse 309 Sponge, Lemon...... RIS SHS sd bsteea COLE 
Gustard Apples <c. dsccccec se ccisiece vese cisee! OOS Sponge, Strawberry .......seeceeeecesecee, SIIB 
GOustard, Bakedianccrces viele icteleicicie se ccieclccisee OUG Syllabubs Tae ews, wieticwrnlelestensiecle cael UOle 


Gustards Boiled We .cciacise cles «clcieleislelclecisie(eie, OOe Toasty LEMON. circ nie cicisle cle weele ove sicieatcllvewOLO 
Custard, Boiled or Mock Cream ....00..0... 307 Trifle, Apple..... afore iaiaveveterevele ehevelete UE aIOLT 
Custard, Caramel, Soft ........ccccceccees 306 Trifles Brnitite tints erete'e oo cles eile aiteiviee ohttiomoLG 
Custard, Cocoanut, Baked.....ccccecocccees S09 Trifle, Gooseberry .isic.eccccccecaceviccce sess OLE 
Custard, Cup ....sccoccceccceccosccccceccs SOF Prifles Grap 6. ireje\e (eierwieieieiviecieicislelesteisaceiveskOld 
QGustard; Wrench cies siscrs cselseciciseciels esieleol OO? Trifle, LOMOn, .... 0.00 cece cece esse cccccess SIG 
Oustard, German.....scesccecccecccocccess B08 Trifle, OrangQerre ce vcse sve oe cie/ncicie Wes e.s5gOLO 
Custard, Snowball.... 0000 0000 0008 ceoe reece 309 Trifle, POA CH seicielciciclelelalcieisielalaiaaleiaieisietalaleieinisre 317 
Custard, Tapioca Cream ...cccccccesceccces 31D Washington Pie... .ic..0.00.0ci0nsaieees sees cian) Ook 


IB GEERT rd eb pe OC OOD OG OO UOOO COCO OOOO COG 825 DINNEB GIVING FoekkiSed caw eee ae 548 
Float, Apple.... e@eeoeoceeeeeeoe ceee seeeeoeeeee 814 DINERS AND RECEPTIONS av Warts Hovusz...... 466 
Float, Orange.......00scecscesscceccsecces S26 


Floating Island. No. 1.....cccsecccseeceee 318 
Floating Island. No.2....scccsesceeeeeees 818 DUMPLINGS AND PUDDINGS ..++..0eseee seve eeee 339 


Fritters, Jolly .......eccceccccccccccceccess B28 DYEING AND COLORING.... ceccccceccceccceccee O4l 
Fruit, Crystallized .....ccccccccccscccevees Sal General Remarks ......ceecccsccccccccceee S4l 
Fruit Short Cake......ccccoccccccccccccses OLD Cotton Goods.....ccccceccccscccecccccees 543 
Gooseberry Fool .......eccccvcccccsccceeee S29 SIPKSs <21-\-s1<11c)o\sisie sisisicl vie'e aleiaic.e/eis/aiaisleleisisisis Ol 
Honey, LEMON .ovsees ccvecessocvesccecces OLE Woolen Goods... .cccccccvccevccccccccess 542 


DRESSINGS AND SAUOES..cestcccccecccccceecese 138 
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Ecos anp OMELETS: pace, F1sH—Continued: sick 
Eggs and Bacon, Mixed.....ccccccsccccswess 203 Coahishyirsilarsslsiatecise'ce eo clea cles sietdecisentenn D4. 
Eggs, aux Fines Herbes......cccccccccccees 202 Codfishialla’ Modecszcic. saisei's s deeccentiecee 55 
Begs, Boiled Ua aw ican ware eeeins Soe 200 Codfish, Baked... ....sssseccscssssecscees 36 
Eves; Boiled) Softsoawisccdsceseeot eee 200 Codfish Balls............ a ls: sie ieee tasuerois avers 54 
Eggs, Cold, for Pionio.........eescecececss 208 Codfish, Boiled (fresh)............. oa.8iseibiels 55 
Brera PetOd: KEK iW Nierea iene Sioewraten ME MOOR Codfish, Boiled (salt).................5 see? 56 
Mpegs, in cases seis tee RO 209 Codfish, Boiled, and Oyster Sauce ..... seoee, 56 
Eggs, Minced....... secacemndec eee eee ee 202 Codfish Steak, New England style........... 57 
Eggs, Mixed generally, savory or sweet...... 203 Codfish, Stewed (salt)...........c0. cece eees 55 
Eggs, Poached, a la Creme................. 202 Crab Croquettes o Cbe wee eececccee coscccsccee§ Gl 
Eggs, Poached or Dropped.........:0.c0005 201 Oraby Pid Aiiy.dcss socuiss sre eee hee oa scene Gl 
Higa, Boalloped saosin Feiss sd ho. Fe 200. Crabs, Baked ........... cies ss eiaisivlee OHeawe 61 
Eggs, Scrambled... sceecsveecesescewsee se LOL Crabs, Devilede ie. .so.0:0054seneaueuneeee 61 
BE gGs HUE We Me titiee, cele see ce sells paeeeiese e200 Crabs, Scalloped............ sete cece ences 52 
Eggs, To: preserve +... sacelce deecios voleet e199 Crabs; SoftiShetlsers..:<<:..0a «tai cee cise nie ey, my] 
Ommcletionen cise eRe IO, Bi SA 1908 Orabs; Fried o.i.). sinc owwenld aoeene’s tees alacotaida 47 
Omelet, ASPATAZUS.....sseceeee fi FOR et 205 Fritters. .... eeecere alos sisialcieinnicielesia't eleieieis eee OO 
Omelet, Baked... Wises sacle tee e ele dele ele se 208 Frogs, Fried..... Afoipsiaietoieisteisistetemiellels Aeteiniea 69 
Omelet, Bread. No.1.....ccccsccseesseess 207 Frogs, Stewed ..........0seeseseeeccceenes 69 
Omelet, Bread. No. 2...ccccceccescccccces 207 Halibut, Baked... .........0000. detest 49 
Omelet, Cheese........ eee deegsateves saree emeOD Halibut, Boiled............ marsletets cSssnwake 48 


Omelety Chicken oceecce sewers scciered cone 206 Halibut, Broiled........... COPOGOOODBCA co tic 49 
MenClat, Fisk oi00 000. BORO Ee eaTeR . 207 Halibut, Fried. No.1...........0eeeeeeees 49 


Mmolet wai. cect niesic-sisnretee coe eee LOG Halibut, Fried. No.2 ........sseeeceeee-- 49 
OCindlet; Jelly oF s Fs 85 ss cc CPO a SEIT Halibut, Steamed .......... sisi mialeAls erstsiere 48 
Omelet, Meat or Fish............0 eet, | Bishyin (White Sauce. ...:-.2ise0s 000 awotsnee BS 
Omelet, Mushroom... ..eescsscececcceesss 206 Lobsters, Boiled....... osinv cane oaheneee Ae 
Omeleviot Beérbs ..2.2. cd ee. 205 Lobster Croquettes........sesseeesceeseoes 60 
Omelet, Oysters. cuisine esas Deh see eee 206 Lobsters; Deviled «4.5.0.0 0:50 sisrvisies.ensis sani caede 69 
Omelet sOnion eres ie cwieiceorssiaeareongece ewe 07 Lobster: Pattiesisse ct aici Sa sidare vleersiencetnete 60 
Omelet Pisin i253. oteasceerewea neues eegiee ROMQO4 Lobsters, Scalloped ...........sececeeccees 59 
Omelet RAC 57 iare'e cio diee:o Seelelate web ieee cee 206 Lohateray $0 Pot, isis ds,s/<,0;5,0 tela tees 60 
Omelet, Rum ........ No. Beeces. eee? 208 Mackerel, Baked (salt).........sseseeeee2.. 52 
Omelet, Soames .'us sath, $0 o00 0h ccld ened 28208 Mackerel, Boiled (fresh)................... 52 
Omielot, Tomato, No.1 ic. ..ccieistvele.ceies «3208 Mackerel, Boiled (salt) ............0045 oath BL 
Omelet, Tomato. No. 2.....cccccecccescees 205 Mackerel, Broiled (Spanish),............... 51 


Omelet, Vegetable......ssececccceeccceeees 205 Mackerel, Fried (alt). ..ics,o00semasatlesmicksy BS 
Mayonnaise...... siole)elofelelalsleialelefalsisicie’slovelatete (OS 
Fors WoRTH KNOWING...ce+-ccccerescoscsees 518 Mode of Frying.......ccccccsccsececsecess 40 


Wisu: Oyster Fritters...... see erccescececcceseees 65 
General(Remarks! 10 iccccccccccceccccctscan 41 Oyster Patties ©. s:ccinssre'e1ese cian erneistneiesyere oy 6D 
Fish, £0 Brg.% oscc vccsccasasenieeanbewrset 42 Oyster Pie (Boston).,.0.050.dsesetieaeis seen 66 
Modes of Frying... ctl icsids Veangciweeitl 40 Oyster Pies, Small... ...02.,sccrssvienss scent 67 
Wish aid Oyster Pleo s.cic'siseces0es anviesevze 46 Oyster Pot Pie... 0.0.5 sick dp cerys osemenarty CO 
Bans, Holeduce. cava aeteees ceskeacece scum, At CGE RAIS Bid mcs sciences nos seca sane uaeleaes 62 
Die Wis nDONER NY sack esiscscte ocr ccveente. AE Oysters, Broiled, vo ois ccesnssss csscesccesss) OS 
Biro: Wish Baked ie\s\.1.cvietclonte c's esis se cicc aes” AT Oyster sy Bred a.:0: +: igie:a: oe,0is0ee'blo visa ole ft Se SOD 
Chowder (Rhode Island) ...........seceeee. 54 Oysters, Fried in Batter ...........0.e000.. 62 
Clams; Chowderinciieccessesse ceweeledetevs ced 69 Oysters, Fried (Boston).......ccsescesesess 63 
Olams WE rittOrs, celeicie <cciccissswiisrnenseseeeat 68 Oysters, Fricasseed........cccccccesccc-eee 67 
Clams, Roast in Shell......cccccccesccccese 68 Ovsterst Mook/is7/.'./5:o ssc cleion estes oles oc cc om (Gl 
Claman Scalloped sisis:c.c,s.0.0,0,stelsleieeleisieisiseisne 09 Oysters Pans wo NOL ies versie its visseeeisetisn and Gl 
Clams; Stewed... cccccceccene <accisvcecsce) 68 Oysters Panes NOs Siciseicsiscesie.els sci visclcenG 
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Oysters, Plain Stow ......-.sseeerecceceers 63 Oough Syrup’. ..-.<. asain sheselone eels seine OOS 
Oysters, Roast (Fulton Market)...........+. 66 Croup .......... olo\ain  shefars fokera\+favorslele ioral siniete 40D 
Oysters, Roastin Shell.........+sesee. astern 63 IDEN EI CUE Y Gao oung GOOtND JO00-0F dckeleleoners siete £0. 
Oysters, Roast. No. 2........sescseeceeeee 64 Diphtheria’ ../.oscr esis sleet siete seeesies - 483 
Oysters, Scalloped .........-eee cece ceeeees 66 Eye Washes ........ 2.0 «stele 6 ADO DOO NOOCE 490 
Oysters, Steamed ............eseee rere ees . 64 PH aintin oe riick elie tie cevecccss 491 
Oysters, Steamed in Shell............... oo. ©6664 For Constipation ............ e000 ese veces 487 
Oysters, Stewed in Cream..............606. 63 For Severe Sprains ............ +4 pecscees 491 
Oysters, Stew (Ary) ......... cece cece cece 63 For Toothache............. SOn.cOCOOCOBO COC 484 
Wy SECTS, SOU Pate’ lcileie ciel ere iors) otal otatel- Pel ctstevere’ 8) Vetere 63 (est) Gaggniadon ane. coolSduGodod dose anon obs 486 
Le Rik io5 Goda GOOD TOO SOU SOO ROOD OG a wee 43 Grandmother Cough Syrup ................ 492 
Pickerel, Baked..........0.ccees sens cesees 43 Grandmother Eye Wash .................4. 493 
PiOictiscieecsiew ee cisie ie slsinrclors oteloteyaeaatere etatere’s 45 Grandmother Family Spring Bitters ....... 493 
Potted (fresh) ..... 000. cse cece eee cece cee 52 Grandmother Universal Liniment .......... 493 
Otte es caves % tier orsioteie e's )e shalevatel oforelevoinlave'' 53 Growing Pains Cured ............ see ceees 482 
Salmon and Caper Sauce..........-2eeeeeee 44 Hints in Regard to Health................. 494 
Salmon; Boiled 2.2)... cece s ccs clive 43 Hoarseness and Colds ...............-. ose 483 
Salmon, Broiled..........ccccceecccesesece 44 How Colds are Caught..............seee00+ 479 
Salmon Croquettes ..........eeeseeeeeeees 57 How to Keep Well ............00cs cece eee 482 
Salmon, Broiled (salt) ..............66- eee 44 How to Use Hot Water ................ vee. 482 
Salmon, Fricassee..........2 2. cece ees cone 45 Hunters Pills 2... 005.5500. BO 03.0.0% eetatciats . 494 
Salmon, Fried (fresh) ............. e000 eee 44 WIGANMESS) 1 0) ole/n\e. + ole) /eeis; 2 0) elevoleiee =o aieiialeise nk 204 
Salmon, Patties...... Foch Apintioccuigc elefateleel 45 Liniment for Chilblains ............. e000. 491 
Salmon, Pickled............-..0. SUG 44 Medicinal Food........... sy eiveieialetietater «i stevelenere 496 
Salmon, Smoked.............-20.- nooagas 45 Molasses Posset ........ 2.0. e005 cess ceescee 484 
Scalloped ........--2eeees BODO OOdomOOO DCs. ti Recipe for Felons............cccecececcees 488 
Shad, Baked.............. Stale Retainers 46 Regulation in Diet ................. dab ddoc 481 
ShadMBroilediecns: <0 «ctereiele ae stololeerneieietclelee 46 Relief From Asthma .................00.2. 488 
Shad Roe (to cook): ....60.. cece es cece ceeees 47 Remedy for Lockjaw ............2.005 seeee 489 
Sheepshead, with Drawn Butter............. 47 Sore Throat ........-... 00005 va eleiele Banc 486 
Sinoltsy Bakedtees Pav wc PORE 51 Stn! Strokes lice eeecnaccme Se Perse 490 
Smelts, Fried............. Saas ciotelarcere otetere 50 Swaim’s Vermifuge........cceeesss coeecces 491 
Steamed ie 22% foci oaiers oe ee cielvieleiciaveleisels 46 “The Suns ” Cholera Mixture .............. 492 
Sturgeon, Fresh Steak Marinade ........... 53 To Cure the Sting of Bee or Wasp .......... 485 
Trout, Brook, Fried .......-..ceeseeees Beko a) To Cure; Harache i.icjxste eneteier etate eters: sorehe eels 485 
Trout, Salmon, Baked ............. cece sees 50 Toothache, Bor s...c.02:0.60 oi aeiewisl sislerele ower ecie’s 484 
White, Baked.......... SOOT OO.0CNO 60600006 48 To Stop the Flow of Blood................. 486 
White, Bordeaux Sauce...........-.seeeeee 50 To Take Cinders From the Hye............ - 489 
White, Boiled... 26000 cece cece secs tens 50 To Remove Warts.......... Sisielolelaisieveforonetela ame OU) 
SeallOps ser erere)-\olelerers elele'elelalelolsiels'e ale Sb. S00005 69 Vermifuge, Swaim’s........ 2... cee cece ees 491 
Terrapin Stew, with Cream ..............+. 58 Wiaitericre ot eyetersiaie ateralcteleierer<jereneveleremete tere osecese 483 
Terrapin, Stewed .........- SDD OOC0000.0 58 Whooping Oough ............. sacttee cite wee 487 
Terrapin Stew....... Seles sess seisielesee pacaue wt Housekeepers’ Time Table........ cose wens 497 


Turtle or Terrapin Stow .........eeeeeceeee 57 
Ioz CREAMS AND IOES : 
FRENCH WOBDS IN COOKING.....c-ccceccescose Sd 


Cream Fruit............. alolelsieielele cieistateiee ODO 

GAME AND POULTRY.......0+cecccecrscesceces 00 Frozen Fruits ............+. ajaielsferelolsastekors (ale 337 
Hxats SuaaEsrions: Frozen Peaches........ sechieke wisreqeleres. sVehevegout 337 
Bleeding at the Nose........ 1G ea NERO RAR 489 Toe Almondics.: s« sics%sielew ie isoecieeeiels Feito anes 338 
Burns and Scalds......... ore Marsan sere setae 486 Too Currant..........20.eeee sees ANC Meee 338 
Camphorated Oil. ........ see cee sees cone . 491 TOO Tir ON. 10%. «oretoreteicvoreteteterane jotete telsiovevaroimenerere 337 
Colds and Hoarseness......... SSpiddonnTSlLt 483 Ice Orange Water ..c.. sess cece ccesrecres oe. 337 


Compound Cathartic Elixir............+++++ 492 Tee Gres Mecie ss sslce scl clei sileee ieceilencmOos 
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Ice Oream, Chocolate, No.1. ......seeeeee- 
Ice Oream, Chocolate. No. 2......ssseee0- 
Tee Cream, Cocoantts sos. 00.3 vice sees seeece 
TeeiCreamOustardisisscic cases secs tees neo 
Ice Cream, Fruit......6...06. RU One 
Tee Oream; Puter 'sccaicie do ener Plalnatpaacslacenieier 
Tee Oream, Stra wherry is vicieis's:00\ 00.0.0 sjsieunnelns 
ToorCream, Cott Wrutta 3. o.cce secs 020 pheees 
Ice Cream, Without a Bre@wet........ .266.- 
Sherbet, Pineapple........ ..... sieve) 2.018 aely 
Sherbet, Raspberry). si... 20 veueccsvccse ces 


TULLINS AND PRESERVES... 2... ccccutec cece cccece 


Macoaxont : 
Maccaroni, a la Cr6me......cenyecsscescoes 
Maccaroni, a la Italienne ..... POOPING OF 
Maccaroni and Cheese.........+, YF dhatedisiowond 
Maccaroni and Tomato Sauce ........ 2.00. 
Maccaroni, Timbale Of .....s000 ceevcsoves 
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Burr anp Vrau 
Beef a la Mode...... ODM ERO ILO D.O 
Beef, Brisket of, Stewed .....ese. eereevees 
Beef, Cold Roast, Warmed. No.1.......... 
Beef, Cold Roast, Warmed, No. 2,......... 
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Beef, Dried........ EIGN Ce OL MOOS 
Beef, Dried, with Cream.....sseeeysseeeees 
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Beef, Brizzled 2200 s000scce svcvivagee vovecses 
Beef Hash. No. 1..ccssccccccisvesccccseces 
Beef Hash, No. 2..cccscccvceccccvcesvves : 
Beef Heart, Stewed ....cccecsccccctcssseve 
Beef Heart, to Roast .....cceccescccssences 
Beef Kidney, Stewed .... 66. ssescvesssceee 
Beef Liver, Fried ......00ccsesccccevsccces 
Beof, Pot Roast (Old Style) ......seeeeereee 
Beek, Pressed 2 ce nescscscesevisieveiseies.s sieieio 
Beef, ROME: c:o:s\ore 0\creleorvivicle'<.ele'4iié,aid «liad laleielo® 
Beef Pic, Roast)... 5 o:sisoscslsicwle veidiecesisescisice 
Beef Pie, Roast, with Potato Crust ........+. 
Beef, Spiced, Excellont .........eeereeeeeee 
Beef, Spiced, Relish.......+sesececsceeeces 
Beefsteaks NO.,1 0/05 vireiec:ssinelsaiee'ee sie, ninale a0 
Beefsteak, NO. 2iseececcscccvcsesccsvccces 
Beefstoak and Onions......seseeescoevecere 
Beefsteak and Oysterd ......ceseveveseeees 
Boefsteak Stewed .........cesccveecvvevens 
Beoefsteak, Flank......scesseecssevvesvesee 
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Beefsteak, Hamburger. .....sseseescecececs 
Becisteak Dies x s.siatea oenaleavee cscs odelcers sien 


Beofstoakv Rola ttsitaat. tials davteclsciestalcheateet ole 
Beefsteak Smothored. ............ceer cece’ 
Beefsteak, Tovbry ccvias os ciate aereisiocietealer 
Beefstew, Hronchivi.c:.i\eiete e's stv siaelsletteceren 
Beef, Tenderloin of ..... Talevetovealelt oieletele wereters 
Beef, To Clarify Drippings of.............. 
Beef. Tongue, Boiled ... 1.0 s\sis lies eae ete sete siars 
Beot, Tongue, i Spiced «.:./s1o:ac:eiereiaiorolstelelereleievelde 
Beef, MLO Pot rans sc.csievesiaccrsietel celeritete te siclatere 


BrainiOutlotscverss+ ks veeratetetlesoreeitiecidesretts 
Oalf’s)\ Head, Baked '7tc9.)., 22) ote ols cleo rcitionetsicre 
Calfis: Head pBoilediy..4...cveantertelelel stidencseeee 
Oalf’s); Head Oheeseis,./aisis'eielerere, ots clelove orettverate'e 
Oalf’s Liver and Bacon ices. s ccc ccsecees 
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Meat Cold, and Potatoes, Baked............ 
Meat, Thawing Frozen, Etc ................ 
Meat, To Keep From Flies ..............4.- 
Bweetbreads si ermers osalere.c shsieriersreleneineeries 
Sweetbreads, Baked .......10<d sewisoe ses ve oes 
Sweetbreads, Croquettes Of............++0e 
Sweetbreads, Fricasseed ......... eee seeeee 
Sweetbreads; Mried , oc. ). ijecee scevaresee Sores: sverere 
MripeyEricAsseed isiciete +.oiscie «sie aero 
Priperliyonnaise oie csereicle safeties eile 
Dripe;LoueBoilts. ciitetstastaiey sierntwtt iets 
LripesToub ry Vt x's oleislois ae aicleroiaterels COANDE ‘ 
Veal, Braised ........... aifdis’ otsWoteleial elahal ol eracetena 
Veal, Cheese rs st cisvensiaio-atd oni sahalsteedeima semeyets 
Veal Chops Fried (Plain) ..... sieiataiahaater ohatats 
VCS) Collops seis sicie's t.si¢ os ciciguaseionetht hteeiris 
Veal: Croqiettes vice’: 56.5 00:5 10 :0,0 ee tbierenee ae 
Veal Cutlets, Boiled Fino .......... sjayoin\ate tele 
Veal Cutlets, Fried ....... able ctellecerdle’ States apoiere 
Veal, Fillet of, Roast ............... Sirola! yenare 
Veal, Fillet of, Boiled. «..:.ci0ci css oysveins's «baie 
Veal Bor Tin clits s;5:ahsi5.0:« sis: custdatshoceyovensiois ope ieys 
VOB TOL rs oleae sisisiaiousipisiois'> one paustneheats ereiry 
Veal, Loin of, Roast............00 opdnded 
WAN Ol VeOG, 5 clate a slave cio ohaistarleeelo eiaicteneicio skaters 
Weal! Patties; ;.0cic cess 0205 ojaje dieiele sae ols sie oc 
Veal Pie: .3....> bab sieipivieigraielasie alicio sistio. ole syevnse 
WORM POG-E10) 5'0)p,c\si.0/0) sigs cis 'oinia einer ely crthecitiare 
NVR GIN isi aie ai elelars)e/s\cislsiaiars ersten eteiecteare 
Vial Shows: nislsc cetsictaste's selec diiely'cibtareie laratate 
Yorkshire Pudding, For Veal............+.. 
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Lamb, Quarter of, Roasted.......:eeeeseoe. 125 Sausages; To Frys. ccc. ceessecesceeeescacws 100 
Lamb Stew...... bese se rece cece tess eeeeces 126 Scrappel......... eeihiscemeee reece ee 133 
Lamb Sweetbreads and Tomato Sauce...... 125 
Mutton, Boned Teg of, RonatcQuen aancens 199 MEASURES AND WHIGHTS........2.0.0200e0000% 552 
Mutton Chops and Potatoes, Baked ......... 123° Menus For BREAKFAST, LUNOHEON AND DINNER: 
Mutton Chops, Broiled...........e+eee+++- 122 JaNUarY 2. fo eee ec AOS ES RAGIAOP AG AREA dices 428 
Matton Chops, Fried. No. 1............... 123 Pebruary Scere ea eea cree cae oe aS 
Mutton Chops, Fried. No, 2.......+..++0+. 123 IMarchters: So ette metic ce nc eae ent eee 434 
Mutton Cutlets (Baked) .........sseseseees 123 April ...... Pia ete ee 437 
MuttOnOtbesy.j5:0 susie osccie aisiolctaleteretaloioieleiienieren Lae May isis oe ee ee eras 
Matton Hashed ..........s.ceeeesseccesces 122 June ee ee SR Wats at at ha 442 
Matton, Irish Stew .........scecceecccecess 124 SU Mets Sees Setee cd Nee hs ea ee Le 
Matton, Leg of, ala Venison......... seeeee 121 Atigist. 2 ye tiwe etee eee na ee ee ALT 
Mutton, Leg of, Boiled ........... seceecees 121 September ss 6.0. oe i Sivecteeree mar eee eee 4o0 
Mutton, Leg of, Braised........ steeeceeeces 121 OCtobereaaseecncseceees cree ee cern tee 452 
Mutton, Leg of, Steamed .........+0...06-- 122 Novembertarcaseecccs tect cee ent ea SS 
Mutton Pudding............... sceeeceeeee 124 December isew. sto. cecsis coer eT ee ASS 
Mutton, Roast........-sssseee atererstotone gonoo WY) 


Mutton, Scalloped, and Tomatoes .......... 125 MENUS, SPHOIAL .... 1.0.0... sseeceecereeeeees 461 


Mutton, Scrambled.........seeseeeeeeesees 125 MiscoennANzous REcIPES: 


Pork: Ammonia; (Uses Of. ..0).07s\-0s 0 scneiesee es 498 
Bacon and Eggs, Cold........0.eseseeesee. 133 Cement, Cracks in Floors...............--- 513 
Bacon, To Cure English..........eeeccecee. 187 Cement for Acids ...... eleltalereveilelete a! ctolerel ore oreretOnl 4. 
Cheese, Head........-.0008 RN eee LOG Cement for China and Glass ............... 510 
Ham and Eggs, Fried..........-.seeeeeeee. 182 Cider, To Keep......... idle) allalereiei siete fave craters 514 
Ham, Boiled......... SA ee tii 134 Cleaning Jewelry, For............s..eeeees 505 
Ham BrOlled: 6.30 ase esc s sweet esac 134 Cleaning Oil Cloth, For.................... 502 
Ham, To Bake a (Corned)..........se0e+02. 183 Cleaning Sinks, For. ...........cc.eece e000 510 
Ham, Potted.. LORD EN a Ae Ae pee oe Crape, To Renew Old............0.2020000. 505 
Hams and Baden! To Gute 1 ee Te 7 SG Hamilyy Glae:...amwucrawe noon pocorn ee 512 
Hams and Fish, To Smoke x Honiehe. weet 186 Feathers, To Wash ...........2 s00- Sle svalererere 504 
HoadiGheesOnnsshes cone coe eee ee 186 Hlannels,,\VolWash...cceess cence oe tone ac eee OO 
Pardo Try Out. i. scxrk te vese ts eee cere 197 Hluid sWashingyjacts..calecemateceiee ee reie 515 
PiowRoasteece sce. ckow ea hese ete es eee 127 Furniture Oream: 3.(. 6 a.ws ieee eee sens oeen 513 
Pigs’ Feet, Pickled. .0 00.0 c see cctcccccsees 188 How to Freshen up Furs.................4. 504 
Pork and Beans, Baked............ tcuacisae (0 | Garments, To Wash Colored........:....... 507 
Pork and Beans (Boston style)............. 131 Gloves, To Clean Kid.................-++.. 505 
Pork Chops and Fried Apples.............. 130 Glues sai natuneesaer Moi iatel eteretet vistatoltal eterefarel crete Oe 
Pork Chops, Fried......... 0.00 sce0cees see. 130 Glue, Famil yess joxec nea cheeses cae se ees eee OLS 
Pork Outlets. s<tcsss04 sess ess eran 130 Hard Soap (Washing)............ e000 e000: 515 
Pork, Fresh, Pot Pie......... BS ate TTR Og Incombustible Dresses.......cc..esseeee--- 504 
Pork, Leg of, Boiled....... Luacg heptane ee 9 Insects and Vermin .............eeeeceeeee 499 
Pork, Leg of, Roast..... oe aneere teen 128 Indelible Ink, To Remove ................: 513 
Pork, Loin of, Roast.........cccccescoees .. 128 Lace, To Clean Black. No.1 .............. 502 
orks Pidti2 sc eccwsaie ete sok eles a eies 130 Lace, To Clean Black. No. 2.............. 502 
Leos gi) R083 Cho wocisboD UOOODON OODOOOUD0O0L 181 Lace, To Wash White. No.1............-.. 502 
Pork, Salt, Fried........ oploocde Sanelererleters .. 182 Lace, To Wash White Thread. No. 2....... 503 
Pork, Salt, Grilled...... plolelalorcleterstalave stererersts . 132 Leather, a Polish for...........-cecceeseee 515 
Pork, Spare Rib of, Roasted.............++. 129 Machine Grease, To Take Out.............. 500 
Pork Tenderloins........... coo ouobococodes LEY Management of Stoves.... .... cece ceeeeees 511 
Roast Pig.. sis eens sis cisleieieie esicie seine Lad Marble, To Remove Stains From...... eee. 506 
Snusace; Bologhal(Osekea)® gacoosoesonaoon: Jin Moths in Carpets........0.seeccceeceeevees 500 


Sausages, Country Pork....¢...+scccesceess 135 Mucilage, Postage Stamp......sssesvcceces 512 


MisceELLANEOUS REorers—Continued- pacer, Pastry, Pres, Ero.—Continued: PAGE. 
Novel Dress Mending. . peveldteleiaycrctelenclets eh OUD Meat for Mince Pies (Cooked).........+2-+. 300 
Oil Cloth, Cleaning . . scouapnonand Gary Patties or Shells for Tarts ........seee+004- 289 
Oil Stains in Silk and Other Fabries Sn naae 508 Pie, Apple;iGreenivars.. + on ees velnttereacheenteremecoo 
Old Style Family Soft Soap..........+--22- 516 Pie, Apple and Peach Meringue ............ 291 
PapersHangers, Pasteccece:-iosctlcleie sirens ote 507 Pie, Apple Custard. No.1........ POOGO CODE 290 
Paste for Scrap Books, Etc..............+.. 513 Pie, Apple Custard. No. 2...........6..... 290 
Polish for Ladies’ Kid Shoes.............6. 513 Pie, Apple'Gustard:. Noj:3 4. {ijsl.celeeeis em eoU 
Polish for Weathers: «sic c secve sleteele liters seers 515 Pie, Apple Custard. No. 4..........00. bos ho) 
Shirts, To Starch, Fold and Iron....... Merten OO Pie, Apple, Irish.....scc0ne NR IDOOOUGI OR 290 
Silks or Ribbons, To Clean. ............ 566. 503 Bio Apples Mockiraccuariesclcietioits sities: teste 290 
Silks, To Clean Black Dress.......:........ 503 Pio, Apricot Meringue s..csccscccecsec sce. 29L 
ee ere 506 Pie, Berry, Ripe ........ Soretetalsieistteleietetetelarel 57 297 
Starch Polish........ Ag DODO over. 505 Bie; Blackberry ./asatotcsers see a) velareieie eo eterslateters 296 
Soap, For Washing Without Robbing ~. 516 Pie, Cocoanut. No.1....... Gzaleiaiel a orepenreteta’s 291 
Soap, Hard Washing..... GGUS OOGU DOOD COOK 515 Wie, Cocoanut: Nov 22 ase. sieicale etcters oiviereiers 291 
Soap, Old Style Family .... 0... s.00 seen cece 516 BieyOhorry seas sie tees wile we rakes 295 
Soap, Soft, To Make Without Cooking..... .. 516 Pie, Cranberry a. scivitacie'e sctere siete eo tsleterec ett 298 
Stoves, Management Of .......+.seeeeeeeees SII Pie, Cranberry Tart..... ob eee leew ee celecas 298 
The Marking System.........ciecesesseese 507 IB EH OhLCE Tro gnoidoguD OboC odo Oud OboarO dice CaM 
To Bleach Cotton Cloth.........+. sloh «iainishiviocle 514 Pie; Cream; Boston-.4.dssns 22k seen eee eee C04 
To Cement Cracks in Floors..........+. eee 513 Pie, Cream, Mock sneer occ bia dorcctoctleree 204 
To Clean Black Lace ...........e06 doouniocse 502 Pie, Cream, Whipped’ .i.ces scacile csiee «miele 294 
To Clean Black Dress Silks...........220 e008 503 Pie, Currant, "No. 1) 2%). 10.6 aaatale rare erences 295 
To Clean Kid Gloves..........0scceceseccee 505 Pie, Ourrant,Ripe: No: 24... ss cecemece 295 
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Turkey, Hashed....... siaicisle slelei'erersia weiter e’elele 73 
Turkey, Roast .c0e ccc cccs cons cece seve coee 71 
Tarkey, Scallop <2... cjssicececccsccsiesvcie 0D 
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Salad, Chicken ........... piertleiatetelclers voteictets 151 
SaladsOrab cessocas ccnasaes cee Sietelielaivieve eee LOO 
Salad Dutchivc.<.cceece cues Dri OOOO Gir: 152 
Daladsbishiaticsst skate nce seen esate ieweacerlLos 
Saladwivamics wick iecsaeendetes AtisiernRelee's 153 
Salads Lettuce: 253.854.6080 eee orci Loe 
Salad, Lobster. No.1..........+0- sfelstele eles LOL 
Salad, Lobster. No. 2........... Sieloteleletelets 152 
Salad ;:Oyster si: 5 ni: sis atee sets attslotetee alee 152 
Salad, Potato, Cold........ Risteketets Seresecem ew LOD 
Salad, Potato, Hot......... afalela(eotelete(e eyatererels 154 
Salad, Summer, Mixed........ alatoteletarcvate te siete 151 
Balad som apos sicice stoi aicieloa stele secccccees LOE 
Slaw@old 2225: 258: 2248 25% aiavelsleraTe clavate seveeloo 
Slaw, Cold, Plain........ Biereretore brow oe cabo tc. kiss! 
Slaw plot ..2.54444442% elofelsleleleavelatereisieie etslele LOO 
Slaw, Cold, Dressing for. .% 2.0 sas*sleesies ee LOO 
SanDWICHEs : 
@QRCORO parciciotecsiaioo 0 lel sleie onsis sivas) sieleisieisioteis ois kc LO) 
MONIGE GI's ciojoress'ois isis eco. e aisioiehevelovaletelsicvslele tialsisiesstie OO) 
Me oreste alee /oieis aisisisiaislolelejeie’s) isle sjuiaielsis) «cialis ies LO, 
BLAM vasicialorcreis wie ce occ co ce ve0eiseee see ovine) 209 
lami, PUSAN. 6.6 al cie-e's.ais\eie.eis sie ojsie'e else atecefelaxeie 209 
MiSs BrOOIe tas atc a eiele(eie) 00/6) siele'elsishepslaievetaieeisiers 210 
Sardine ...... eisisisisis s slvie slele elie e'c/eMieivie.e sisisie COO 


Watercress ...... ccc cece 


eoeereve cess eseoe 


Savors anD Dressinas ror Mzats: 
Butters Draw asset csiitsene away clus iataniee ee els 
Butter; Lo: Brown yeiesicieveers wieleletetelare Voate leah 
Cocoanut Prepared (For Pies, Puddings, Etc.) 
Carry Bower vavcteiteteteie ce otetclele'e 
Curry Sauce... 
Flour; To Brown. ’./5<7.s sis 700,07 s'ele'ereclstele'e 
HerbsiforsWinter tei..< e's cic:viceis vices cievesielee ele 
Mustard,;+Brench:., 7. :. sie c'e'sc's ecielecclelsicieis eee 
Mustard, To Make ......... sfofelslataistsrerave's eters 
Meats and Their Accompaniments .... 00+ 
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138 
145 
146 
145 
145 
145 
147 
145 
145 
147 
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Savors anD Dresstnas—Continued: AGE. 
Omelet, Apple... sececcccceusses. 144 
Pepper, Kitchen. ss cere reise: s sesceeseussee 146 
Sauce; Apple kita sans onthe okolslotate escvvees 143 
Sauce, Apple, Cider, ....:,.-teeicie les selene eooroe 143 
Sauce, Apple, Old Fashioned......... codes 143 
Sauce, Bechamel |... ./i/ciseuieats-sleeelcree SA Ae al 
Sauce, Bread)... sens nniec saleieiscnveimatroabeteee te 
SaucewBrown wih sc cniscnscocsws eee Se eee 42 
Sauce; Brown, Sharp ssc wase siecet swleloetaetes 141 
Sauces Capers: dace scvecins aiteehenrs ereoewaeet Leo 
Sauce; Celery i. .1 ct eile. sien wleto els ovarotmane tals 146 
Sauce, Chili wo. HS Misael WN A » 141 
Sauce, Cranberry: s...eiioccicesscecsicecis aac 144 
BAUeOs CULT yistereicycseievo.oje/0\0 ersrepetelesebeesioernionets - 145 
Sauces Boo Or White. niciye1tclorsayeiovelctelsteniole - 138 
Satice, Bish. eNO; 22.0: csc core a everstaysxeuerersiere 139 
Sauce, Wishs Now. <ccjeccjes lee SiereRsape csastetecs 139 
Sauce; Hor Boiled: Cod 2... «: «cwieis cecmsiiciersics sis 139 
Sauce, For Salmon and Other Fish.......... 139 
Sauce, Hollandaise ..)...< carn. tre ebersiotransisiens ons 142 
Sauce, Jelly, Currant .........ceeccces anor ee, 
Sanco; Lobster acs y sjc.0, sre ys aronessieousiolae Boo 2st) 
Sauce, Maitre d’Hotel ................. coe 142 
Sanco Min Gira <5 cas ss2i.s cit 0) oreseie valerays neve ehereretatere 141 
Sauce;; Mushroom... .)././s.. «sisters e's cleans saeiasae kes 
Sauce niomvess <Meroste myer scot Deieee. dete neles 141 
Sauce, Oyster.......... Seis eee Aeneo tts) 


Sance, Tartare. oc. sc.scie.ses1sie/e) setae eaten 


138 


Sauce, Lom atoisys: sc... s.c.sinssciscoteleareesteusshlee stains 140 
Sauce, Wine, Pori\Game ss... ... i «seek as ctaas 142 
SS DICOS aye iere fersiers weve le forteys: cies (oerelavemtaraumislojeentare 146 
Vegetables Appropriate to Different Disnes .. 148 
Vegetables for Breakfast .............. 00. 148 
Vinegar, Cucumber............s0s6 avelaretshauelt 144 
Vinegar, MlavOred sia ctscisters cies ntessalaleiers woes 144 
Warm Dishes for Breakfast.......... eigiaerere 148 
Sauces ror Puppinegs: 
Brandy, Cold........ AIO Oc OD cv 0 Ce Cu a wo 
Brand yee ba UIC E!.c acts velpels arcuate aisielsisleeaetiole 
Brandy or Wine. No. 1..........0. Sieleee sisientD Ls. 
Brandy or Wine. No. 3..........0. Gdbodcas ci! 
CAT AIC i yicisoite a seers ow o's sissies eieisleelesieiise to 
ream sOoldiie acter suls reir tele MOOD OCI OD DO TOO 373 
Cream, Warm............ CMO DOU CLOUT 873 
Cristard scat e «cess inp ous iis iolsiein sielel stele seerO U4 
WITT Eran tavetewy eo ghots: slog ie is sieus-sleleverens siisined ae 374 
Grandmother’s .......... ata al eloratuisie/sxotalere cle MOG, 
Hard Plain, Old ...«s.es delieseleelit ceisies cue Le 
SOM Yala baie sien sin's Sivisisvoieteitlereiete Bie lsieislove sieretelslemlO de: 
MOTO si2)efs crerersieveie Sieisteisloileleverelelebets/sievere eenviee Ole 
Lemon (Cold)........ se wiesieececccisicseaeies OFS 


Lemon Cream (Hot)... 
Milk. No. 1 


Poorer er reo TOO OH HOES HHP HERO EO: 


Coeeereorreoeeeebekoos 372 
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Milk or Oreain’ occ. Sistine vin Sen ee iki See OCS 


Orange Cream (Hot) .......... a stioiiaatens 372 
Orange Cream (Cold)...... ee ices eae 373 

Nain, A Good << <ckienicle’s Seaateknniesiens Ruxtous 373 
Plum Pudding, Superior....... Saiaiuiniawaiee 372 
NAD. ccleaner ce ontneeietate ake sraceheictefeatere:s saneeete 
Sweet Common........ osssemaeatcete seecwee cee 
Syrup for Fruit............ wt aes wee 375 
Wane; Rich ae NOD2.... des cmslans cs sluice eanteiae 371 
Lemon Brandy for Cakes and Paddinge.* . 375 
Rose Brandy for Cakes and Puddings....... 375 


SEASONABLE FooDs, VARIETIES OF ..+cccececeeee 421 
Srox, CooKING FOR THE; 


General/Romarks'.. cece cw cscccecwcceecece ee S00 
ACIAMMTINES secaselotle sie Sotogdogoonaneoosacs £0 
Apples, Baked.......... we eeeccvececccccns 403 
A Remedy for Boils..... Ssvaceeuccwuclececs HCO 
Arrowroot Blanc Mange .........eeeeeeeeee 471 
Arrowroot Milk Porridge.............+2..0. 471 
Arrowroot Wine Jelly ........ weccccccccces 472 
Baked Apples’ tack cece ces « sicewalca me cisine'e 473 
Beefsteak and Mutton Chops..............-. 469 
Beek Teawec acces cisccles SOS0O0 SpA ocogenc 470 
Blackberry Cordial...............- Riercisiercits 476 
Blanc Mange, Arrowroot .......... .eee.20- 471 
Blanc Mange, Irish Moss ............0225-. 474 
Boils; Remedy fOr... cccccececesacucccncee AG 
Broth, Veal’or Mattony...cccce coceccccec cc 470 
Brothy Olamicnccceccocecsccecacewecectics ern C4: 
Broth OHickeNiaccacccecaccees <cwsiccecees £tO 
BONA RICH ac we cicca seclevic ce ccelee cee eeuea: Sec 
Bread Panada <..ccscccccccccccacsccese eee 475 
Ohioken Jelly. ccccc ceccccccsccccenceces 470 
Ohicken "Broth... cecsecccccccwcncecececs. 470 
Ulam Broth ........ Saldie cle cwerwe ses wtien ae eee 
Codfish, Milk or Cream......scececcceeeees 475 
Cornmeal Gruel 2... cceccccence ccesteccee 470 
Uracker Panada .ccces secescsuccsoccescvecs 440 
Gup Pudding. ......cccccsccccccccccccccee 403 
Gap Pudding, Tapioca......cesescceeseesee 473 
Oup Custard..... se ecc cc ecerccccccccescces 474 
Jure fOr RINFWOMMS ..cccscccscesccecceecs 418 
Draughts for the Feet .....cc. cece cess veees 477 
Nigg Gruel oo. ceccccccccceccesveccvevcccee 401 
Higg Toast.... sccccccscccccccccccccccccccs 474 
Flax Seed Tea 0... ce seee cece ececceceeees 472 
Flax Seed Lemonade .........cceeeeeeeeees 472 
Wor Children Teething. ........ eee. sees sees 476 
Afruel, Corn Mealinc.cccccccccccenncccicaeeeeeO 
Graal Merce. « soc aisieessec cone Celene ceeeceieed: 
Gruel, Oat Meal .... eaceccsccecesecccseues 400 
Hominy.... coccreccncccconecvevcnccvees== Of 


Trish Moss Blanc Mange .... wc. eens ceeeees 474 
Jelly, Arrowroot Wine 2... ....cenc eens ccces 472 
Jolly, Chicken. < cagis Rn vievacivae cases ance (479 
Jelly, Malled vic seta chee gues wee aean aes 
Polly, SAGO sos ccdaie sea tenea sews aan seeeesic 472 
Jelly, Tapieon a... sac. uses sawstie yeqewnen een 
Linseed Tea......... CN clsisin'd gin we ac adineesins 476 
Millr Porridge). cs.ciss esses eA Race ayasiness 471 
Milk or Cream Codfish .................... 475 
Milk Toast, Blain... ncunubamkece scncekekinteee 
Mulled Jelly .. 
Mutton Chops aad Beefsteak <u sine wan entsnns 469 
Mutton, or Veal Broth aoc ccc can weaniccesk 470 
Oat Meal Gruel . A ak ears eS 470 
Oyster Toast. . Sac Q Cun es s3s 
Sanipan Wohin. oe 475 
Panada Cracker ccs seus coq caus Gass Seance 475 
Porridge Milk . ewes aeesleees Sint 471 
Porridge, a omone Milk <<... Renee 471 
WOUlMCES Ss ockcow ces ON wat eens Sccuuet se Coek 477 
Powders for Children... ccs sv sc sanwena scensnneee 
Pudding, Cup ........ Seno nk wee eign es Sasa 473 
Pudding, Cap, Tapioca, si insis scones sun uca eee 
RIGS. Boiled cn eiccc wa cc nec cs cummuat hemes 473 
Ringworms, Cure for... Soe ses sins sueen 478 
Baro l GU yg Se rcsaan oo wh ee eka ee Sh Rese 472 
Soft Toast yo0 5s w sie tamnite saaninds wees 473 
Slippery Elm: ‘Rea owes. 5 << nea es veees . 475 
Slippery Elm Bark Teac... .s05 seuss ess 471 
Tamarind sWaters vaces ¢ usta SN wSislctins «oe 472 
Tapioca: Jelly. J. sic secinns cosines cons eecns - 471 
Pen BeOl ec cc sia nsien RRC Coe ee 470 
Tea, Flax Seed.......... WAnwie awe se ccunenls 472 
Tea, Linseed .......... SRusmntbewecmene cae 476 
Tea, Slippery Elm ..... BARS NRNSN Gen css cose 475 
Tea, Slippery Elm Bark.......... SSC 471 
Toast, Water, or Crust Coffee............... 475 
Toast, Milk) Plain... «css ack sees ccee cee . 476 
Toast, Beg oy ees ansawewennccecencececauese S06 
Toaats Oysters nnn scan ce uecks susuces ccereerees 
Toast, Soft...... eeceeccecceeenecccccscess 495 
Veal or Mutton Broth........e.cseceeeeeees 470 


Sours cere eenee eee sees sees seer sere seereeeeees 21 


Asparagus, Oream of .........ceeceeeseeiee 87 
Bean (Dried) ...... Te 
Bingue, oF: DOhator voc. couccane Sess e CORSE OS 
Calf’s Head or Mock Turtle ......c.ceeeeees 32 
012) Cla Fe CEC eS 
Chicken, Cream wv.o..ic. cs won Ceeeeee Ges WANE Re 
Clam, Plain and French .......eeeceeceeeeee 389 
GonPOMME )oo.s0.s000.c005 500 canmelus es dauten bene: 


COBB ss psancenmaaclinkwonecuceetuawa ccc ecve 38 
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Sours—Continued- pacs, Toast—Continued- PAGE. 
(Oy fr (eT Cy ea AGA HA OO DODO OONOBO00 COUR OCOLO. tutl Chicken Hash with Rice ........seeeeee00++ 250 
Dumpling Mee for) cise. ccissldatels sicleisiorslacryee. OO Codfish on (Cuban Style) .................. 249 
Dumpling Suetifor ss cis... selneleicicesiag sv cilelet OF Cream nce sccres siaielsislisisisisaiaverere scateheter iets . 246 
Big oeBalisifor sete sisieeieieteis sleleetataielstsiie aisieve/elce OG WOO PSION aes eisleis ai eieie 000.0 010 oleielasesicieid alejulsielsie 248 
LNT, Gasorion Boda DOSHOCOOOEE 8000 GO00- 3080 . 388 Eggs Baked on 2... ..00cceccceccoveevicion. 248 
Force Meat Balls for ........... Sielcee csciiels OO Halibut on........ BOO DOOD OO OAD EON DOOaa Ce 249 
Force Meat (Soyer’s Recipe) .........00++.- 37 LED nipeainncocesondls bon ones aoe case nue Ce 
Game....... Raaielclepeisielena tee Giclee dilole) serrtteietten 20 Hashed Beek On. <3. ssciecciss:s esisiesia site septs 249 
Gumbo or OETA <<<, deloaeiele ocateclesteslectccle: OG WIN SEGA BODO OU OOOO BDO CUOU AGGRO AOS COL 246 
Herbs and Wegatahles Used in! Ristelelelelsisssteateion | 20 Minced Fowls on ...........+. stokeloreveiey sie «.. 248 


AUJIONNE aie... cleteleicts cele oe svetovere Wildes ele Waloweret 26 Mushrooms On sjaeass ajejoie sie cideietiiel tens 247 
nlite at Bisanel >. cence SOBOC . 388 INLUIEVS Gag CoC ODOODDOOOOGOOIO OoDMONdD. OAc PEAS 
Maccaroni.......... #.0..0)0,0\0\eieielsieie(e's elsisioie's ele 33 OysbOr s.. </oice srecelstsere Giesoteve elt <r sialerepe els leila 2, 


Mullagatawney .......... Seleielawietee eters eticleree, (OL Reed (Birds) On circ 3) sici< 0 sresiei + oe lareisin esis eyiefats 248 
Mutton Broth (Scotch).........ssscecsseees 95 MOmMatOresielasiesciieoreseice sie Calais £o 


Noodles for........ alesis slele/s'sieidielelels sisivisleieieies OO Veal, Hash ony iiice:.:-j01s,0 smjescissieniclevieiciten eee 
OMION Faye skiers steaks siertteteleleral ovelesios aisisieleteleres OF TOILET Reorpzs, Items, Eto. : 
Okra or Gumbo..... seceeeeccccecccscccess 33 Antidotes for Poisons .......... sleleleieisielelersem OOD 


Ox Tail ..... ccc eee eeecceeceeccccecererees 28 Bad Breath varsasjicuiewsstyaisisciee va as sin oils ey OSB 
Oyster Soup. No. 1.......ssseseeeeeceees 38 Bandoline ).:n9 cnscecwsescccieceee errr) 
Oyster Soup, NO. 2....sscesscceeeseccreee 39 Barber’s Shampoo Mixture..... eosesccsecce BSS 
LEE osoctorsdneceog eewcecscecsccccccsesos SO Bay) Rares ss cverssorsueraieusiovessiesere nets Otero e .. 528 
PEAI(GTEON)icicicieioiersisvens alle isiote «1elaleroreisleletaieleoh Loo Burnett’s Celebrated Powiler ie the Face... 531 
Pea, Split. NO. 1....sseceseceseceeseeseee 29 Camphor Ice............. stern Dake Oe 533 
Pea, Split. NO. 2......sseseeereseeesenees 29 Cold: Cream ss.) -ines:srecsreiciee chansiote Sates gates 529 
Pepper Pot (Philadelphia)......+..sesese+- 30 Cologne Water (Superior)............602+. 528 


Plain, Economical .......eseece-cecceseses 27 Complexion Wash ............ sia\elgwure htt OSL 
Potato (Irish) .......scccceecceeccsceeeses 36 Cream of Lilies ..... dcaslelote se ee oseen 528 
Spinach, Cream Of .....seccsecesecesrecces 27 Cream of Roses........-.eee0% vieitiaidlaldie stein? B29 
Squirrel... ...ccccccccccccsccscccsscceses 80 Cure for Pimples .......se.cse0s asin B82 


SHOCK... + ssevsseveseeccevcecsroeserreess 24. Dye far White oF Light Eyebrows sheila cleistarel OOO 
Stock Fish ....ccsscccscccccccscccccscvees 38 For Dandruff........... Souscgouc isle vclels oe O29 
Stock, White .......cesececccccscccccceees 26 Hair Invigorator......... ea diveeh awletis veteaee O29 
Stock, To Clarify ....sccccescccccccccceees 25 Hare Washes sle/stelcvoroisicieisialsctate eccccccscccses 530 


Tapioca Cream .....ssecccesccceccecsscces Sh How to Keep Brushes Clean...........+0+-. 534 
Tomato. No. 1...c cccccccccccscesccceess Sl Jockey Club Boquet Cologne...........+6.- 528 
Tomato. NO. 2...scsscosccccccccccsvecess Sl Lavender Water.......... pugoodeocoo0uKsOD Lyte 
Tomato. No. 8. .....ccccccccccecccsccecss SL Lip Salve ............ ote hen), Meee B29 
Turtle, Mock .....sssecccccccscccccscscess 32 Maccassar Oil for the Hair .........eeee0+. 529 
Turtle, Green......sssceccccccccsveccesecre 82 Odoriferous or Sweet Scenting Bags........ 533 


Turtle, From Beans ....cssccccsscccccssee> 30 Ox Marrow Pomade....... Le ieee SE SO 
Turkey...... st ceeececcccccesccccveseceses SS Pearl Smelling Salts ..........seseececcees 532 
Veal (Excellent) ......-sssesesesccccscsees 25 Pearl Tooth Powder........scecceseccesees BSL 
Vegetable, Spring.... .ssecccceccecccceeee 35 Phalon’s Instantaneous Hair Dye........... 529 
Vegetable, Winter....sescoccsocesccssecess 34 Pimples, Care £0r 4: 0000 leu ceeeenemoatees B82 
Wermicelli:.,.. <.,.:.0. ccicislesaisiscecaltievesevicsiais’ OO Razor Strop Paste .......... Depew gaels B83 
White (Swiss) ....ccccccccsescocsctscvcess 85 Removing Tartar From the Teeth.......... 533 
Tasuxy Eriquetre, SMaLy Poms ON ....cccceee O44 Rose Water: siteeaiie sane ciew deleeeineeestaaee: O28 
Toast : Shaving Compound .....cccccesccccccceess 533 
AMETICAN 2.65 ccccccscencccccsccscccccese 246 Toilet or Face Powder......ccccccecccecees OS) 
IAPDIG)s cistersiaictetelieistel ee vicieieclele's ce s'e Gala'eicie vie'ee 250 Toilet Items...... alot erelvicleleleleiciv elclete/sieeiereiaicem OOS 
Cheese, No.1 ..cccccccccccccccesccccsccs 247 Toilet Soap ......... alelclolole ofereieie.e eleieisleielelelen ODE? 
Cheese. No. 2 .... 9900 00000000 0000 2000008 247 To Inorease the Hair in the Brow8...cccocooe SSE 
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To Remove Freckles ........ covccccccccces SOL 
To Remove Moth Patches......+eeesesesses 532 

VEGETABLES: 
General Remarks........ SOROGOOODOGUDC OO . 169 
AS POTAGUE a\sys1 oles cs clsisioreie eleicie creietete eratererey erate 187 
Asparagus WithiBggsi.... ss .rce cee cieriele sie 187 
Beans, Lima and Kidney ........0.....-e0+ 185 
Beans, String .......... wioleterefevarst eielote onavoteie’ 185 
Beets, Baked ...... BODOOCUBQOOOOOHOMDO0OOG 186 
Beeiss Boiloditr. «.ctclele's pu Onaoosedoodomcoc 186 
Beets Stowe itt ccteece clsitele vices ese peace 186 
Cabbage Borledeitrccrtetsicte clstcelotesttotetelstorsine se 177 
Cabbage, French Way of Cooking......... . 179 
Cabbage, Fried ............ et ateve  sterotopere totale 178 
Oabbapenaadios/ rote itatestelsteleeioteieoleleleconie 178 
Cabbage, Sour-Crout.......... Siolfaleehelel el ai efare 179 
Oabbagey Steamed arverctete ccciere eis saaielersiereiels, sate 178 
Cabbage With! Cream: <:<fercreisistetsicvereisisicletalelelole 178 
Carrotss;Mashed jy crecaieveversssi ore: spererescredelerttete Vee 189 
Carrots, St wed \s\creisisisiaisieis:e1e os c1ciejers.cfeieveter el erete 189 
Cauliflower........... aloterererefeseloteleisisiclelaccionshe 177 
Cauliflower, Fried........ sisi ive ieiexehoreieieter eater 177 
Coelenyita cnr ess sislelelsielelevelsieieiee.s\« Gocoos . 185 
Corn, Boiled, Green.......seceeee Sen oconon. lke: 
Corn, Fried ....... sannussaccce Sadcooccnac ites 
Gorm Budding rsereiatsie ciel sicisietere cleisinie's sleleiticvate 183 
Gorn, Roasted (Green)s........ 2.04 seeeeitieine . 184 
Corn, Stewed......... a) sksVossie! erste) stele eielsteleroierem lt Oo 
Corn Succotash......... ejolaleisielsrelete etelafeleterers 184 
Cucumbers, a la Créme...........06 eveecee 183 
Cucumbers, Bricdijic < iiss aotetelete nievere ster LOS 
Cymblings, or Squashes...... Smoinooo nooo Tks 
Weer lanty Hild yeiiccteiee sss eletalerats Sie eiholele’ LO 
Wg oeP lant Sted. -\cj6) 201c +n ole sie eielsiai « eiolele 185 
Endive, Stewed ...cadics cn teesd penn charged 190 
Greensieipaciecleicieenere sole seevisccccese soeres 189 


Mushrooms: Baked iisjsjc..s:0%,.01sstees's seefesiscseloQ 
Mushrooms, Canned 01... <s:0. 0:00. csteseeses 19L 
Mushrooms, For Winter Use .............-. 191 
Mushrooms, Stewed ........sececcsccvevees 190 
Olena erstererechote oior relia) ciereisic eltistare’ncteiclsieloee ison OO 
Onions Baked ye. ./:\..00.0 scisiuecieaiieeceisioeaeee L be 
Onioqns Boiledys Assis... ciciceleleioas slonceee toe TG 
Onions WE TiEdiyia cisisies eiele eivislciviclelelsieicieche corel FO. 
OnionsyScallopeds ..siciassaccecwieiee seen Lae 
Onions, Stewed ........... oecdaogs popoocs 8 ths 
Oyster Plant or Salsify Fried........... oe» 186 
Oyster Plant or Salsify Stewed............. 185 
Parsnips, Boiled ....... eeeceavcsvicveicvesce L180 
Parsnips, Creamed... cccscicccccccccseecae 180 
BATSMipsy WTI <\ojs:0/s cjeloisisiois cicieicieteis eaeteleeverstewl OO 
Parsnip Fritters ...cescceccecccccccsssees 180 
Parsnips, Stewed....cccvceccveccverses cece 186 
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Peas, Green ........ sre avorel aera Dials aitavelatelarerere 
Peas, Green, Stewed .... 0000 seed cece 


v- 187 
Masten ee Los 


Potato’ Croquettes;. Nos Lo yee tenes Soke tee LT 
Potato Croquettes. No.2......c.seenccecne 174 
Potato: Billetssg225 she caccastasese eee stee Lio 
Potato; Pullsiyes incised sucte eecee hae fees LTE 
Potato: Snow sisiheieeecias Meese aalen Nowra 172 
Potatoes, ala Créme ............00 000s coca Wf | 
Potatoes, a la Delmonico............. eee Te 
Potatos; Baked et. oos ate ee ee ne 175 
Potatoes, Browned—With Roast. No.1..... 175 
Potatoes, Browned—With Roast. No. 2..... 175 
Potatoes; Browhed tetcieloishereroreterolererctre woleelelere 170 
POtAatoes, Crisp trcrevetoielevelevenerer ote eieretvoretaeetateree 173 
Potatoes, Favorite, Warmed.......... Bowicacics 8 Wipe) 
Potatoes, Fried, With Eggs........sceeeeee0 174 
Potatoes, Hasty Cooked...... sisie eieveleieieiewsee LOS 
Potatoes, Lyonnaise......... sloretolelotel siete) stele em Vo 
Potatoes, Mashed ...... wateleieiete veiceecevcccs 110 
Potatoes, Mashed, Warmed Over............ 170 
Potatoes, New, and Cream ..... Bococooonrcda: VAs 
Potatoes, New, To Boil .......seecccececess 169 


Botatoes PRAwsLicdiyierwwrcicicieeciceteeiens teem LUL 
Potatoes, Saratoga Chips .......seseeeeeeee 171 
Potatoes, Scalloped (Kentucky style)........ 172 
Potatoes, Steamed..........00. aloletevere cieve/cistome eo 
Potatoes, Sweet ccicie:te cveieteie elereiele o eltolelevcroerete dl CD 
Potatoes, Sweet, Baked........cceeccsvesee 176 
Pumpkin; Stewed ss ccccccccccevcccieece eae 190 
Rice, LOB OU a velers slolstelevcisiclclcle eisieicicieree einen 1o 


Salsify,;Fried ssi5 acc scaccdidess eccccccccece 186 
Salsify or Oyster Plant, Stewed ............ 185 
Sour-Crout............ slelelalcleVeloieciele's everett kh io 
Spinach.......... selevececiccccccevsccesces LOG 
Squashes, or Cymblings .........eeeeeeeee+ 188 
Squash, Winter, Baked ..... arckelaletslereisierewarers 188 
Squash, Winter, Boiled ..........ecceeeeees 188 
String’ Beansis cca seed cdcioces cele eoeeenee LOU 
Succotash .......... water sale ceccccccsesseccs 184 


Tomatoes, Baked (Plain) ......secsssecsees 182 
Tomatoes, Boiled and Fried....ccccccsccoes 182 
Tomatoes, Fried and Boiled......ssssceccces 182 


Tomatoes, Scalloped ....... ccccccccccecess 181 
Tomatoes, Scrambled ........seeccccsccees 182 
Tomatoes, Stewed....... salelevaldveleleictelatetiorerenes LOL 
Tomatoes, Stuffed, Baked........ceeccceees 18] 
Tomatoes, To Peel......... sieieevecveccecee LOL 
Tomatoes, Raw, To Prepare.......seeseeeee 182 
Wrutles)<cSeeccecesayewes see sisleieie!e)6i6 silo ie eto L. 


Truffles (Italian Style of Dressing).......... 192 
Truffles, Au Naturel......ccccccsccccccccee 192 
Turnips..... oc cceccceceecccceeseveccseces 100 
Vegetable Hashiai sisiciesis(clee siecle sieiteceieeinec 188 
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